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NEMARA AND FAW 


By A. F. L. ВЕЕВТОМ 


The many thousands of inscriptions conventionally olassified under the 
headings of Dedanite, Lihyanite, Safaitic, and Thamudic, all share the charac- 
teristic of a definite article in the form h- or hn-. Pre-Islamic texts displaying 
the distinctively Arabic article al are a mere handful; among them, easily the 
most important is the funerary text of Umru’ al-Qays at Nemara (RES 483). 
This very minuscule corpus has recently been enlarged by two insoriptions 
from Qaryat al-Faw (anciently Qaryat Dhät Kähil; near modern Sulayyil, on 
the trade route linking Nagran with the eastern Arabian coast), publicized by 
Dr. Abdul Rahman al-Ansary in spring 1977 at the first International Sym- 
posium on Studies in the History of Arabia at Riyadh. These texts are 
particularly welcome in that they are written in fine monumental South Arabian 
script, and thus do not pose the acute problems of reading occasioned by the 
exceedingly ambiguous soripte of Nemara and the other northern texts. One 
of the new texts is important historically, being the tombstone of the Kindite 
king Mu'àwiyat b. Rabi‘at; but it is the other which is more significant 
linguistically, and which I wish to discuss here. It reads: 


1 fgl/bn/hf *m/bn./U Ah /rbbl/bn/h 
2 f'm/qbr Лоо /wlwldhw wm 

3 rth/wwldhw/wuld/widhm 

4 uns'yhm/hryr /dw'l/ghon/f 

5 “dh /bkhl/wlh/w'tr 

6 "sirg /mn/'zem /wwnym/w 

Т grym/wmrihnm/'bdm 

8 bn/wks'm/'dky /tmi 

9 rPeimy/dm/wir 

10 d/sYr 


T rendering I propose (differing in some particulars from that of al-Ansary) 


gl bin Haf‘am constructed for his brother Rabibil bin Haf‘am the 
tomb: both for himself and for his child and his wife, and his children and 
their children’s children and womenfolk, free members of the folk Ghalwän. 
And he has placed it under the protection of Kahil and Lah and ‘Aththar 
al-Shariq from anyone strong or weak, and anyone who would attempt to 
sell or put (it) in pledge, for all time without any derogation, so long as the 
sky produces rain or the earth herbage ’. 


2. qbr without the article seems reminiscent of sporadic Arabic usages such as 
Samsun for al-éams.! 


1 It would be risky, on the basis of this text alone, to attempt any firm conclusion on the 
function of the noun-termination -m, and what relationship (if any) it has with South Arabian 
© mimation'. One possible Гое ои hypothe might be that the definite article has a ‘oo 
demonstrative force (implying renderings ‘ this heaven ' and ‘ this earth ' in 1. 9); -m has 
strong indefinite force, ‘any... whatever; and that absence of both ч ө, hae do both 
unemphatio ‘the’ and unemphatic ‘a’. This suggests that the -m is not morphologically or 
functionally equivalent to the Arabio tanwin, since the latter is not 1n itself а mark of indefinition 
(witness its occurrence in proper names and in cases like Jamsun); it would rather seem to 
correspond to Arabic må ’Libhdmiyyah (as in rajulun-md), implying “any... whatever’; 'bdm 
need not be taken to invalidate this explanation, since it is equivalent in sense to ‘ for any stretch 
of time whatever ’. 
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2-8, Al-Ansery avoids the appearance of tautology in the repeated wldhw by 
rendering the first occurrence wid (presumably singular) and the second by 
’ahfad. That is to say, Rabibil is credited with only one son, and the widhw in 
1. 3 are that son's children, the grandchildren of Rabibil. 
5-6. The first deity is the patron deity of the town, after whom it was named. 
The second is the male counterpart of the well-known Lat; the orthography of 
the rest of the text suggests that it is to be read without the article.* The third 
is an arabicization of the great South Arabian deity ‘tir s*rqn. 
7. Tombs were family property, and could in principle be sold (as Ephron sold 
the cave of Makpelat to Abraham); and anything which is legally saleable is 
also capable of being offered as a pledge. The first word of the line could be 
envisaged either as #@тт or as Sra’ ‘sale’, and the second correspondingly as 
murtahin or murtahan (= irtihän). 
8, Al-Ansary takes bn as the South Arabian preposition equivalent to Arabic 
min; but since the latter occurs only two lines before in its normal Arabic 
form, this seems improbable. Moreover, the placing of the phrase after 'bd 
suggests that its syntactic status is not parallel with that of the preceding min. 
What seems required here is something meaning ‘ without’; hence probably 
read it as the equivalent of the classical bayn in its primary sense of ‘ separation, 

parting’; this linguistic feature, of classical -ay- being represented by zero 
marking in the orthography (i.e. a pronunciation @ or perhaps ё), is very 
characteristis of Lihyanite, where we commonly encounter for instance 
im = classical taym, zd = classical zayd, eto. In the classical lexica wekasa 
= nagasa, во that our phrase is the equivalent of bi-düni nugsin. 
8-10. The terminal phrases are rendered by al-Ansary, ‘until the sky rains 
blood and the earth (produces) flame’; the zeugma will surprise nobody 
accustomed to Arabic poetry. But in the rest of the text 51 renders Arabic 3, 
and s? Arabic 3. The last word is therefore not sa^ir ‘ flame’, but Sa‘dr ‘herbage’ ; 
consequently dm must be interpreted not as dam ‘blood’, but as daym ‘steady й 
rain ’ (see above on this orthography), and the conjunction has to be taken in 
the sense of ‘ so long as ° (ma dima). Ambivalency of this kind is found in Arabic 
rayta-ma and in English dialectal ‘while’, both of which can imply either 
* up to the point when ' or ‘ during the period when ’. 

General orthographic features to be noted are: 

1. Long à remains wholly unmarked in the script, even in word-final position, 
i.e. the alif maqsürah, as is shown by bn = Бата in the first line. 
2. The alif mamdüdah (-a’) is consistently represented by y; and this seems 
to be the case even in the middle of a word, if we can take Атуу as representing 
classical hard^tr. 
3. So far as this text goes, the article appears as l-, except when it precedes a 
sibilant, in which case the / is assimilated but '- retained. 
4, Medial -i- remains without notation, certainly in ‘zz and vrobably in rbbl. 
The situaticn with regard to final -% is unclear, for ‘dky could be interpreted 
as -ay or -3, and wny is a special case being from a root tertiae infirmae. There 
is no certain occurrence of @ in the text, since dw in 1. 4 could, and perhaps 
should, be interpreted as daw?. 


In spite of the fact that the Nemara text has been cited many times by 
historians, they invariably quote it in Dussaud’s reading and interpretation. 


* When the } of the article is assimilated, ite alif seems to be normally retained. 
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Yet there are features of that interpretation which are at best highly specula- 
tive, and occasionally absolutely unacceptable. The great problem involved 
is the extreme difficulty of the script, which has a large number of ambiguities. 
There is no differentiation between d, в, * and (respectively) d, 3, 7; and we 
can legitimately infer that t, h, d, z were similarly undifferentiated from t, A, s, t. 
On top of this, there is no differentiation whatever between d/d and r (just as 
would be the case in Syriac were it not for the diacritic points); medial k is 
distinguishable from these letters only by its being ligatured to the following 
letter where the former are not?; b and л in initial or medial position are 
indistinguishable, as are } and n in final position. 

In studying the text, it is vital to start from a diplomatic transcription 
which avoids, as far as possible, arbitrary selection between possible readings 
of ambiguous letters. In the following transcription, the mu‘gam letters d etc. 
are not distinctively rendered ; capital D represents the ambiguous letter d/d/r ; 
initial or medial В can be read as b or n, and final L asl or n. Of course, in 
a number of cases the correct reading is pretty clear, but where this is not so, 
the alternative possibilities should be given prominence. 


1 ty.Bfs.mD'lgys. BD.'mDw.mik.V Db.klh. Раг Dv Lig 

2 wmlk Ps Dy Lv Bz Dw.wmlwkhm.wh Db.mhgw.'k Dy og" 

3 Begy.fy.hzx.Bg DL.m Dy Bt.smr.omlk.m‘ Dw.w By L. B Byh 
4 "ls'wb.wklh lf Ds.wlDwm.wlm.g BU mlk.m BI h 

5 'EDy.hlk.s Bt.223.ywm.7.BksloL.Bls‘D.Dw.wx.Dh 


l. There is no difficulty in interpreting the earlier part of this line as 
ty.nfs.mr lgys.br ^mrw.mlk"Vrb.klh.dw * This is the funerary monument of Umru’ 
al-Qays son of ‘Amr, king of all the Arabs, who...’. After this Dussaud read 
"er. lig, interpreted as 'asara I-täg ‘ ceignit le diadème °. This has always seemed 
to me utterly improbable. It assumes that ‘ bound ’ has to be taken as implying 
‘bound on himself’; but Arabic verbs virtually always use a derived stem 
for reflexives of this type, and the verb 'asara is itself an unnatural one with 
‘ diadem as object. If an Arab wished to say that he ‘ assumed ’ the diadem 
himself, the natural expression would be s‘tagama ’l-taga, while if he had it 
conferred on him by someone else it would be something like ‘ugida lahu 
адм. Furthermore, this interpretation disregards the fact that the l is not 
ligatured to the t, so that it is unlikely to be the article. Since, as has been 
noted above, in this stage of Arabio the alif magstirah receives no notation in 
script, the most likely reading is 'asra “sla tag ‘sent a military expedition 
(sariyyah) to Thäj’. We now know (as Dussaud in his time could not know) 
that Thaj was one of the most important, perhaps the most important, ancient 
site in Eastern Arabia. 

2. The reading wmlk.’T sdyn.wnerw.wmlwkhm ‘ and ruled over the two Asd and 
Nizar and their kings’ can be taken as certain; the terminal w of the second 
name is a common (though never yet satisfactorily explained) feature of 
Nabataean proper names. But Dussaud’s supposition that the former name is 
that of the Najdite tribe Asad is most improbable, since we have no hint of 
these being divided into two sections. It is much more likely to be the two 
sections of the people now known as Azd: but both the Arab lexicographers 
and South Arabian epigraphic evidence inform us that in pre-Islamic times 
the spelling was with s and not z. Their western section was, as Sabaean texts 


| ae: not ligatured to the following one are the same as in standard Arabic practice: 
» d/d/r, s, w. 
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show, already in the third century roughly in their present position in-the 
Sarat immediately north of Yemen; where the eastern section was at his 
time is unknown, for there is a likelihood that their move into Oman was cnly 
shortly before Islam. We are, therefore, not obliged to suppose that Umru’ 
al-Qays’s campaigns, extensive though they were, took him as far as present- 
day Oman. 

The following three words are interpreted by Dussaud as ‘ dispersa (harraba) 

Mhg jusqu'à ce jour’, then a full stop, and a fresh sentence beginning with 
wa ‘and’. It has usually been supposed that the problematic proper name 
stands for the famous tribe Madhhig, though it is uncertain whether the aczual 
text is an engraver’s error or a genuine alternative form of the name.‘ It may 
be remarked that the verb could just as well be read as haddaba ‘ disciplined, 
brought under control’. More important is the word ‘Гу: the translaion 
* jusqu'à ce jour’ derives undoubtedly from the occurrence of the same word 
in 1. b, where it would make good sense. Here, however, it does not make very 
good sense—especially if one reads harraba; and attempis at explaining the 
word morphologically are desperately unconvincing. But with the help of the 
Faw text, it seems likely that it is a metathesis of the conjunction meaning 
ambivalently ‘ while’ or ‘ until’, with the latter sense here. Consequently, the 
final word of the line is not we-g@’a, but waga’a synonymous (see the lexica) 
with daraba ‘ he smote ’. 
3. Dussaud bzgy.fy.hbg.ngrn.mdynt.imr.vomlk.m‘dw ‘ apporta (ga’a bi-) le suscàs 
au siége de Nedjran, ville de Chammar, qui soumit la tribu de Ma'add '. There 
are several objections to this. The translation ‘ siege’ is based on an alleged 
Arabic root hkbg meaning ‘ surround’, but I can find no trace of this meaning 
in any reliable Arabic lexicon; moreover, Dussaud himself had doubts atout 
it, since he is quoted (see RES 483) to the effect that ‘a fresh examination of 
the stone led him to read Arb, the upright of the b in the inscription being 
often inclined to the left’. It is characteristic of the way this text has keen 
handled, that historians continue to refer to ‘the siege of Nagran’ as an 
established fact, without paying any attention to Dussaud’s second thoughts. 
Attractive, however, as the reading hrb is, my own examination of the stone 
(and of an excellent photograph very kindly provided by the Conservateu- en 
chef du Département des antiquités orientales in the Louvre) would rub it 
out: the last letter could indeed be a b, but the penultimate letter cannot be 
a r, since it is ligatured, and shows no sign of the ‘ cusp’ at the top of the lester 
which D has. A tentative solution is to read the penultimate letter as I, albeit 
somewhat shorter than is normal, which would suggest a reading hulug ‘ irriga- 
tion channels’: Nagrän being the centre of a highly developed agricultaral 
area in ancient times, as references in Sabaean texts make clear. 

I have never believed that mdynt.$mr could mean ‘ ville de Chammar” in 
apposition to Nagrän. In the ancient Near East, such an expression always 
implied either a town founded by the person named (e.g. ‘ city of David’) or 
one which was the headquarters of the person (Madinat al-Nabi), whe-eas 
Nagràn was neither founded by the South Arabian ruler Shammar (Yuhar‘ish) 
nor his headquarters or capital. Furthermore, in Syriec, from which the 


* Та Sabaean texte of the third century, Майр fi prominently among the Bedouin 
allies and auxiliaries of the Sabaeans; hence Umra’ Ar Rasen attack on Sabsean territory at 
Nagrän was necessarily preceded by action designed to neutralize Madhhig. This seems to ba 
the point of the consequential conjunction ‘kDy ‘so that’. The Nagrän operation was son- 
sequential = the reduction of Madhhig, and not an independent operation like the others which 
are wa. 
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Arabio word derives, the term does not mean any large urban centre (as it has 
come to mean in later Arabic); it means either ‘ realm, dominions ’, or ‘ capital 
city’. In our context, it obviously means ‘the realm of Shammar’, not in 
apposition to Nagràn but as direot object of the verb waga’a. 

zgy can be plausibly equated with zagá zagü'an, glossed as tabadsara 

wa-staqüma ; but its main interest is in seeming to validate for this text the 
orthographic rule that we have seen in the Faw text, that alif mamdüdah is 
rendered by -у. 
3-4. Dussaud, wbyn.bnyh. li wb.wwklhn.fraew.lrwm ‘repartit entre ses fils les 
tribus et organisa celles-ci comme corps de cavalerie pour les Romains’. This 
is utterly impossible: bayyana with two accusatives in the sense proposed 
sounds very unnatural; áa'b is masculine and could be referred to in the 
plural by -hā but not by the feminine plural pronoun; and how could anyone 
possibly believe that farts could be an accusative (!) external masculine 
plural without (!) a following genitive? It should also be mentioned that in 
early Arabic áu'&b always means ‘sedentary communities’ and not ‘ nomad 
tribes" (thus al-Jahiz distinguishes between the “аёа'и' al-‘arab and the $u'üb 
al-'agam), whereas cavalry squadrons were normally recruited from the Bedouin, 
not from sedentary groups. 

The most satisfactory reading of the initial verb seems to me to be näyala 
‘he handed over the sedentary communities to his sons’, i.e. while retaining 
for himself the kingship of the ‘ Arabs’ or nomads. His authority for doing 
this is, I suggest, explained in the following sentence, beginning with a waw 
al-häl. There is no doubt in my mind that Clermont-Ganneau was right 
(Recuetl d’arch. or., vi, 305) in understanding frs as ‘ Persia’; the orux, how- 
ever, lies in the word-division. It is certainly true that the letter following 
wklh appears to be ligatured to the А; but it is not true that 16 is necessarily 
separated (as Dussaud supposed) from the following letter f. The bottom part 
of the f is effaced, so that one can neither see its ligature (which it must have 
had) to the following letter, nor a ligature from the preceding letter; however, 
the placing of the preceding letter is such that it could quite easily have been 
во joined; so that all that is needed to justify Clermont-Ganneau’s reading 
wklh.lfre.wlrum is to assume that the engraver has inadvertently crammed 
together the first two words. Hence, ‘ he had been given delegated authority 
over them on behalf of Persia and of Rome’. 

At this point I must trespass, hesitantly, on the field of history in which 
I cannot claim expertise. According to al-Tabari (de Goeje, 1, 845-6), Umru’ 
al-Qays b. ‘Amr was recognized by the Sasanians as their ‘ governor’ (‘amtl) 
over the Mudar and Rabi'ah, and al-Tabari seems $ also to say that his governor- 
ship lasted 30 years. If, as is normally believed, the Nemara text is dated 
according to the era of Bostra, the date of the king’s death was д.р. 328; and 
the beginning of his governorship would be a.p. 298, and thus almost immedi- 
ately after the peace treaty of 297 (which lasted uninterrupted for 40 years) 
between Rome and Persia, in which the Sasanian king Narses was forced to 
cede large portions of territory to Rome, particularly the great strategic frontier 


5 There is a slight element of uncertainty, because al-Tabari’s words, ‘ his governorship lasted 
thirty years’, might be taken by a reader unacquainted with Sasanian chronology as referring 
to Umru’ al-Qays's son who succeeded him in the governorship. But we are also told that thia 
son continued as governor down to the beginning of the reign of Shäpür III in А.р. 383, 55 years 
after his father’s death; if his own governorship lasted only 30 years, he must have been first 
appointed 25 years after his father’s death. This does not seem to be what al-Tabari envisaged, 
since he writes halaka mru’u lgaysi ... fa-sia'mala sübüru ‘ala ‘amalihi bnahu using fa of 
* immediate suocessiveness’ and not tumma ‘ later’. 
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fortresses in northern Mesopotamia. With their northern frontier thus 
dangerously exposed, the Sasanians may well have been anxious to gain 
additional security further south by bestowing the title of ‘ governor’ on a 
highly influential Bedouin chieftain, with authority over both nomads and 
some settled groups (Rabi‘ah include some sedentaries, in contrast to the wholly 
nomad Mudar). Certainly Umru’ al-Qays must have been in friendly relations 
with the Romans as well, since Nemara itself is within the Roman limes; and 
it was presumably the fact of the peace treaty which enabled him to enter into 
parallel relationships with both sides. 

The end of l 4 is quite clear: it must be read as lam yablug malikun 
mablagahu ‘no king has/had matched his achievement ’. 

5. ‘kDy.hlk ‘ up to the time when he died’ has of course to be taken closely 
with the preceding sentence. 

The final words after the date are extremely puzzling. I have no confidence 
in Dussaud’s ‘ Que le bonheur soit sur sa postarité’ (bi-Isa‘ds du waladahu), 
and would have preferred to take the first of these words as ‘in prosperity ’ 
dependent on ‘died’; but I have no plausible explanation of the last two 
words.® 


The coherent rendering for the whole text that I would propose is thus: 

* This is the monument of Umru' al-Qays b. ‘Amr, king of all the Arabs; who 
sent his troops to’ Thaj, and ruled both sections of al-Azd, and Nizar, and 
their kings; and chastized Madhhig, so that he successfully smote, in the 
irrigated land of Nagran, the realm of Shammar; and ruled Ma‘add; and 
handed over to his sons the settled communities, when he had been given 
authority over the latter on behalf of Persia and of Rome. And no king 
had matched his achievements up to the time when he died, in prosperity, 
in the year 223, the 7th day of Kislul ... (?) .. .". 


The orthography here matches very closely that of the Faw text. The 
most noticeable difference is in the treatment of the article: the Г is not 
assimilated to a following lingual, and the ' is retained except in the case where 
it is preceded by the closely-bound particle bi- in the last line. What this 
difference implies is a question that cannot be answered unless end until further 
evidence turns up. In addition, medial -- (mdynt) and -&- (mhwk) are written 
with y/w. 


*I would have liked to read Dw.wgDh = d& wagruhu ‘ this is his tomb’ (togr is regularly 
associated with gbr in the Eest Arabian pre-Islamio texte), but the g seams dubious. I am not 
convinced by Clermont-Ganneau's idea (reading widh) that * le sens serait qua le defunt est mort 
le jour anniversaire de sa naissance, ou aprés la carrièro que lui assignait l'astre le ва naissanoo (?) ’. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON GREEK AND LATIN DATA 
RELATING TO SOUTH ARABIA 


By A. Е. L. BEESTON 


It is well known that, according to Ріпу, the originating terminal for 
caravans conveying frankincense from South Arabia to the Mediterranean 
was at Shabwa; and there has been much talk of an ‘ incense road’ followed 
by those caravans. It is, however, very unlikely that there was any single 
‘road.’ invariably followed. More probably, there was a multiplicity of routes, 
any one of which might be chosen according to prevailing circumstances, One 
such route runs directly from Shabwa to the eastern end of the Wadi Jawf, 
across a gravel corridor bisecting the Sayhad sand-desert, surveyed by Philby ? 
in 1936. The possibility of this route has been disregarded mainly because of 
a widely prevalent but tendentious translation of Pliny’s remark, ‘ evehi non 
potest nisi per Gebbanitas ',? as ‘[the frankincense] cannot be exported [from 
Shabwa] except through the land of the Gebbanites’, where the text says 
nothing about a ‘land’ but merely ‘by the Gebbanites".* Other possible 
routes are one skirting the southern edge of the sand-desert and passing through 
Tumna‘, and one reaching the upper Wadi Bayhan by way of Nisäb and the 
Wadi Markha. West of Bayhän, the passes of Nagd Marqad and Mablaga 
clearly represent alternative routes. 

There are still further alternatives beyond here, but at all events Nagran 
must have been a nodal point, for here two routes parted: goods destined for 
the Mediterranean went due north to Dedan (al-‘Ula’), while those intended for 
Mesopotamia would have crossed the peninsula by way of Qaryat Dhat Kahil 
(now Qaryat al-Faw, near Sulayyil) to the eastern coastland in the Hofuf 
region, where the important town of Gerrha® was situated. This slightly 
roundabout route for the Mesopotamian trade was necessitated by the vast 
expanse of the ‘ Empty Quarter’ which prevents any direct route northwards 
from Shabwa; so that both Mediterranean and Mesopotamian bound caravans 
had to proceed by the same routes between Shabwa and Nagran. 

Now Strabo ® tells us that Minaeans and Gerrhaeans took aromatics to 
Palestine and Petra. Minaeans of course must have used the west-coast route 
via Dedan, while the obvious route for Gerrhaeans to those destinations is by 
way of the Wadi Sirhan and modern Sakäka. But it is not credible that frankin- 
cense produced in South Arabia should have reached Palestine by way of 
Gerrha, by so roundabout a route crossing the peninsula twice. The ‘ aromatics’ 
which the Gerrhaeans brought to Palestine must have been mainly Indian 
products, such as sandalwood, reaching the Gulf coast by sea. 

Strabo also says,” ‘Cattabania produces frankincense, Chatramotitis 


1 Naturalis historia, хп.63. 
‚Ды ^s daughters, London, 1989, ch. xii. 
i 

‘See more fully my ‘ Pliny's Gebbanitae’, Proceedings of the fifth Seminar for Arabian 
Studies, 1971, London, 1972, 4-8. 

5 It has so far proved impossible to pin-point this site. But consideration might at least be 
given to the claims of Thaj, which recent archaeological work has shown to have been one of 
the most important centres on the eastern Arabian seaboard. As for the discrepancy in the 
name, this could be discounted by supposing that ‘ Gerrha’ simply represents Arabio qaryah 
‘town’, used by the locals in preference to the distinctive name, 4 the same way that Con- 
stantinople became known as Istanbul, * in Town’. 

* xv1.4.18. 

* xvi.44. 
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(Hadramawt) myrrh.® These and other aromatics they trade with merchants. 
The latter come to them from Aelana (‘Aqaba) as far as Minaea in 70 days . .. . 
Gabaioi reach Chatramotitis in 40 days’. Thus the consensus of the manu- 
scripts; the editors unanimously emend ‘ Gabaioi’ to ‘ Gerrhaeoi' on the 
strength of a marginal note in one manuscript, but the emendation is certainly 
wholly unjustified. Strabo is describing the west-coast trade route for frankin- 
cense and myrrh, and mention of the east-coast Gerrhaeans is altogether out 
of place,® unless he had intended parenthetically to point out that Gerrhaeans 
could reach the source of these products more quickly than Aelanite traders. 
This might have made some sense if the terminal points quoted for the two 
journeys had been the same, but they are not: the Aelanites’ 70 days took 
them only as far as ‘ Minaea’ while the other people's 40 days took them all 
the way to Hadramawt, so that this comparison between the two figures would 
be meaningless. Furthermore, the figures are geographically absurd if Gerrha 
is envisaged: Gerrha and Aelana are approximately equidistant from Nagran, 
and the trip from Nagran to Hadramawt is necessarily further than one only 
so far as ‘ Minaea ', with the result that Gerrhaeans must have taken a longer 
time than Aelanites, not a shorter one, to traverse the route. 

If one reads this passage of Strabo without starting from the preconceived 
notion that he is mentioning Gerrhaeans, its interpretation becomes simple 
and obvious. He means to say that the whole route of the west-coast trade, 
from Aelana to Shabwa, took a total of 110 days, and that over the northern 
two-thirds of the route the trade was handled by Aelanites, and the remainder 
by Gabaioi. A consequence which follows almost inevitably from this is that 
Strabo’s Gabaioi are likely to be the same as Pliny’s Gebbanites, mentioned 
above. I have elsewhere discussed these Gebbanites!° and will merely 
summarize here. In Pliny’s time they were a people with a homeland which 
produced myrrh, perhaps roughly in the Nisäb area; but at the same time 
they exercised a monopoly, throughout the whole of south-west Arabia, of the 
trade in frankincense, myrrh, and cinnamon, operating a widespread trade- 
network with establishments in a number of towns outside their own homeland. 
Somewhat earlier, down to the beginning of the first century B.C., they are 
epigraphically attested, in the form GB’N, as a folk (aM) who played the 
most prominent role in the South Arabian mercantile league operating under 
the auspices of the Minaeans. 

The term ‘ Minaea’ does not occur as a toponym elsewhere in Strabo, or 
in any other Greek source; all other references are to ‘ Minaeans’ as a people. 
It would hence be futile to attempt to pin it down to any particular location. 
If it had been the name of a definite topographic area, it surely would have 
received some mention from the geographers. As used here, it may mean no 
more than the limits of the sphere of South Arabian trade. The fact that this 
trade had, up to a century before Strabo’s time, been controlled by the Minaean 
league, would be sufficient justification for the use of the term in this way. 
From the fourth to the second century B.C., the Minaeans had maintained a 
trading establishment at Dedan, but this ceased to operate around 100 в.с., 
and the ‘Minaean’ sphere must have contracted considerably. A strict 


* Here Strabo (or his copyists) have got the names inverted: it was, and is, Hadramawt 
which was the typical incense-producing country, while myrrh came from further west in areas 
including Qatabän 

°? The author of the marginal note can have paid no attention to this factor; he was merely 

replacing a name otherwise totally unknown in the sources by one which was very familiar. 
10 op. cit. 
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intetpretation of Strabo’s 70:40 ratio would set the hand-over from Gabaioi 
to Aelanites somewhat north of Nagrän, approximately in the Abhä-Khamis 
Mushä’it area. But precision of this kind would be inappropriate, since the 
South Arabian withdrawal down the trade route was probably gradual and 
the boundary fluctuating. 

A transit time of 110 days between Aelana and Shabwa has to be con- 
sidered. alongside Pliny’s statement © that the journey from Gaza to Tumna‘ 
was divided into about 60 to 65 (the manuscripts vary between 60, 62, and 65) 13 
camel-stations (mansiones camelorum). The actual distance, measured with a 
ruler on the map, is about 2,150 km., implying that the average distance 
between one mansio and the next was 33 to 35 km. in a direct line and upwards 
of 40 km. on the ground. It hardly seems possible that laden camels can have 
done this in one day; Aelius Gallus on his retreat took 60 days for a comparable 
journey, but on the outward march took three times as long, and a laden 
camel would probably need something between the two figures. One can infer 
that each mansio was approximately two days’ journey from the next: even 
laden camels do not need watering more than on alternate days. On this basis, 
the Gaza-Tumna‘ journey would have occupied something like 120 to 130 days, 
which fits quite well with 110 days from Aelana to Shabwa, since Tumna‘ is 
closer to Shabwa than Gaza is to Aelana. 


7t 
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13 He also gives a mileage, but this figure is wildly discrepant in the manuscripts, and the 
figure of 14874 adopted by the editors is simply the variant closest to the actual distance (since 
one Roman mile is fractionally less than 1:5 km., 14873 would be slightly under 2,230 km.). 
However, it is difficult to see how Pliny could have known the mileage with anything like this 
degree of precision: the great Roman roads were marked off in milestones and thus capable of 
providing precise figures, but who oan have paced out an Arabian caravan route in this way ? 
The nature of the figure strongly suggests that it could only have been obtained by caloulation 
from the relative latitudes of Gaza and Tumna‘; yet even во, it cannot be absolutely accurate 
for while no doubt the latitude of Gaza was known, it would be surprising if at this date the 
Mediterranean world had accurately known the latitude of Tumna'. 
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Within Strabo’s own lifetime, the Romans ір 24 в.о. sent an expedition 
under Aelius Gallus to South Arabia, in the hope (which the event frustrated) 
of capturing the incense trade at its source. The expedition was ferried across 
the Red Sea from Egypt, landing at Leuke Kome on the northern Hijàz const, 
and then marched overland to Nagràn, where the king fled and the town 
surrendered ‘at first assault’. Six days’ march from there the expedition 
came to ‘ the river’, which must be the Wadi Madhab, at the western end of 
the Jawf valley; here the Romans routed a South Arabian force (described 
contemptuously as ‘ unwarlike ' and ‘inexperienced '),!3 captured the nearby 
town of ‘Aska’ (Nashq), and immediately marched on to the town of 
* Athroula’ (Yathill) at the eastern end of the valley. Strabo's narrative 14 
continues, ‘ Having gained possession of the town without eny trouble, and 
having set a garrison there and laid in provisions of corn and dates, he pro- 
gressed to the town Marsiaba, belonging to the nation (ethnos) of the Rham- 
manites (or Rhambanites), who were subject to llasaros; for six days he 
invested it, but then desisted owing to lack of water. He was only two days' 
journey from the incense-producing country, as was learned from captives’. 
The enterprise was then abandoned, and the remnants of the Roman army 
retraced their steps, taking only 60 days to cover a journey which on the 
outward trip had lasted six months. In this account ' Marsiaba is a soribal 
corruption for ‘ Mariba ’, since it is the latter form which figures in the equally 
contemporary Monumentum Ancyranum. 

But it is extremely unlikely that this Mariba is the well-known Marib 
(below the great dam) of the Sabaeans. Homonymy is frequent in ancient 
South Arabian geography: there were two places named Harib (one in 
Khawlän and one west of Bayhän), three towns named Shibàm, ete. Strabo 
was perfectly well aware, having quoted Eratosthenes on the subject, that 
Märib was the name of the ‘ metropolis’ of the Sabaeans ; when he takes pains 
to say that the place reached by the Romans belonged to the Rhammanites, 
he must intend to convey that it is not the same as the Sabaean metropolis. 
Problems involved in locating the expedition's furthest point anywhere in the 
region of Sabaean Marib have not gone unnoticed. It has often been remarked 
that the most liberal possible interpretation of the expression ‘ incense- 
producing country’ will not bring it so close to there as two days’ march; 
it has hence been conjectured either that the figure is wrong, or that Aelius 
was deceived by his informants (though it is difficult to imagine with what 
motive a captive might have understated the distance). The lack of water is 
also surprising if he got to the intensively cultivated area around Sabaean 
Märib, where there were numerous wells, as the inscripticns testify. Yet 
another point, which has hitherto not been considered, is the remark that he 
laid in supplies of corn and dates at Yathill. Invading armies normally live 
off the land, and if he had been intending to march southwards from Yathill 
towards Sabaean Märib, he would have advanced into one of the most fertile 
and well-provided districts of all South Arabia. This provisioning only makes 


13 The adjectives are striking, for the South Arabian kingdoms were far from unwarlike, but 
on Ше contrary notably bellicose, and попе more so than the Sabaeans. This su that the 
force which the Romans encountered was not one of the professional armies (khamis) of the 
South Arabian states, but a collection of local farmers apprehensive of having their fields pillaged 
by the passing troops. At the same time, one has to ш the possibility that even a khamis 
might well have appeared ‘ inexperienced ’ to the Romans, as having little or no knowledge of 
tactical array and battle order (see my Warfare in ancient South Arabia, Lcndon, 1976, 16). 

xvr.4.24. 
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sensé if he planned to march into the uncultivated and almost uninhabited 

- country east of Yathill and north of the Sayhad sands. 

Б This is in fact the most direct route from Yathill to the Wadi Hadramawt, 
and one which was regularly used in succeeding centuries by Sabaean armies 
bent on attacking Hadramawt; conversely, a Hadramite army, based on an 
as yet unidentified locality HNN, made its first probing attack into Sabaean 
territory at Yathill, which suggests that it too must have marched by this 
route north of the Sayhad sands.!5 On this route from Yathill to the head of 
the Wadi Hadramawt there is only one place of significance, namely the wells 
of al-‘Abr (“BRN in the inscriptions). These were important for the watering 
of a passing army,!? but situated in the midst of a large waterless tract. 
Provided, therefore that the wells themselves were defended, an investing force 
would soon run short of water. Finally, from there to what might be called the 
Hadramite frontier is something like 100 km., which could without too much 

+ exaggeration be represented as two days’ journey for a fast riding-camel ; 
whereas from Sabaean Marib to the nearest part of Hadramawt (via Tumna‘) 
is more than twice that distance. On all these counts, there is a high probability 
that ‘ Mariba of the Rhammanites’ was an earlier name for al-‘Abr. 

Other details given by Strabo square with this. On the return journey, 
Aelius took nine days to get as far as ‘ Anagrana [ste in the MSS] where the 
battle took place’. Here there is certainly some confusion, since the only 
pitched battle that the Romans had had to fight was at © the river’ near Nashq, 
six days (outward bound) from Nagran which had capitulated without serious 
resistance. ' The battle ’ cannot reasonably be understood as anything but the 
one outside Nashq, in spite of the confusion over the name. Now the distances 
from Yathill are: to Nashq 25 km.; to Sabaean Marib 80 km.; to al-‘Abr 
260 km. An army in full retreat, which managed to cover the entire homeward 
trip in 60 days (an average day’s march of somewhat over 30 km.), cannot 

X possibly have taken nine days to traverse the 105 (80 + 25) km. from Sabaean 
Märib to Nashq,!? whereas the 285 (260 + 25) km. from al-‘Abr to Nashq fits 
excellently, giving an average day’s march of just under 32 km. 

The Res gestae divi Augusti, preserved in the Monumentum Ancyranum 
and contemporary with Strabo, is not much help in this connexion. The Latin 
text reads (col. 26), ‘ the army marched into Arabia, as far as the borders (usque 
in fines) of the Sabaeans, to the town Mariba’; the Greek version is even 
briefer, ‘in Arabia as far as the town Mariba °. This neither asserts that Mariba 
was the Sabaean metropolis, nor that the Romans penetrated into the Sabaean 
heartland. A line of march such as suggested above, Nashq—Yathill—al-‘Abr, 
would only have taken them peripherally through the outskirts of Sabaean 
territory. 

Pliny, writing half a century after Strabo, has an allusion to the Roman 
expedition which seems irreconcilable with both Strabo and the Monumentum 
Anoyranum. In bk. vi of his ‘ Natural history’ he has a long passage listing 
the towns of Arabia; this includes (para. 159) a reference to ‘ the folk called 
Calingii, whose town Mariba signifies “lords of all”’, and a little later 


15 See the inscriptions Sharafaddin 32 and Jamme 665, for Sabaean movements, and Jamme 
643 for the Hadramite one (all translated in Beeston, op. oit., 51, 52, 45). 

15 Sharafaddin 82, 1. 15. In this text, ‘BRN is qur called a ‘town’. 

17 Tt is true that the distance from Sabaean Mari would be about right. But it 
seems to me inoredible that a survivor of the ааа а have correctly remembered the 
names of the various towns, while at the same time misplacing ' the location of the one and only 
battle that had taken place, namely ‘ at the river’ near * Asos ”. 
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(para. 160) ‘ Gallus destroyed some towns which have not: bean named by pre- 
vious writers, Negrana, Nestum, Nesca, Masugum, Caminacum, Labecia, and the 
above-mentioned Mariba six miles in circuit, also Caripeta the furthest point 
he reached’. There is certainly some authenticity here, evidenced by the 
mention of Caminacum, undoubtedly the epigraphic KMN a little to the 
east of Nashq; and of ‘ Nestum °’ which, in immediate contiguity with Nasoa 
(Nashq) can be plausibly identified with epigraphic NS*N, the sister-town of 
Nashq and frequently mentioned along with Nashq in the epigraphic texte. 
On the other hand, neither of the contemporary accounts (Strabo and the 
Res gestae) claims any destruction of towns, and the asserticn that a town of 
* Caripeta' was the furthest reached contradicts the contemporary sources. 
In this matter, Strabo must surely be reckoned a better authcrity, since he was 
closely in touch with Aelius Gallus and had actually taken part in the latter’s 
expedition to Upper Egypt in the previous year, 25 в.о. Fliny’s statements 
may be based on the recollections of some aged veteran of the campaign, in 
which the realities had become magnified in imagination over the years. 

Some points, however, deserve stressing. First, it was evidently not Pliny’s 
aim to give an exhaustive account of the expedition, but merely to use such 
account as he had available for the purpose of making additions to his list of 
Arabian towns. Secondly, nothing in what he says suggests that his Mariba 
was the Sabaean metropolis; on the contrary, it was a town of the ‘ Calingii’. 
Nor can his six-mile ‘ circuit’ of the town be taken to imply special importance, 
but rather the reverse, since it is a relatively small figure contrasted with other 
* circuit’ figures quoted in the list, namely 14 and 25 miles. These figures are 
incredible if taken to mean the circuit of walls enclosing the built-up area of 
the town, and are only acceptable if taken as signifying the circuit of the 
built-up area plus the adjacent cultivated land adjoining the town. In this 
sense six miles suggests a settlement of only moderate importance, and would 
be inadequate to describe Sabaean Мат. 

Seen from the Sabaean angle, the whole affair must have appeared not as 
& major threat to themselves, but as a minor ‘frontier incident’: a foreign 
army, on its way to attempt the subjugation of Saba’s old enemy Hadramawt, 
had a brush with locals in the western Jawf, occupied Yathill peacefully, and 
then passed on in the direction of Hadramawt; Yathill itsef was not a place 
where the Sabaeans could have felt themselves very secure, since a couple or 
so of centuries later, the population of Yathill exhibited a markedly ambivalent 
attitude in face of a Hadramite attack on Saba.!* There remains the problem 
of Ilasaros. While the possibility cannot be excluded that zhe Rhammanites 
may have been in some way under the suzerainty of Saba, there is nothing in 
Strabo’s words to suggest that Ilasaros was a king of Saba, rather than some 
local chieftain of the Rhammanites.!? 


12 Jamme 643, ll. 20-21. 

19 A person of this name is mentioned in RES 4085 without royal zitle and without the 
customary royal cognomen. pnough his father does have a royal cognomen. In this text he fl 
88 overlord of в tribe’ called "КҮМ, whose chieftain (kbr) sponsored irrigation wor. rka ta 

groves at & place called RMN. RES 4938 also mentions RMN as an area of agricultural 

exploitation. But the original provenance of both texts is unknown; waether they have any 
relevance at all to Strabo’s Ilasaros and Rhammanites is uncertain. But whatever be the case, 
it does not remove the insuperable difficulty, as I see it, of supposing that Strabo, being well 
aware that Marib by the great dam belonged to the Sabseans, should Lave here said that it 
belonged to the Rhammanites. One feature of RES 4085 is that the author is called chieftain 
of the whole ‘tribe’ "RYM, an unusual expression which suggests that the group may have 
included more than one geographically sundered section. Is it too hazardous to surmise that one 
section may have migrated to al-‘Abr ? 
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ABU LAHAB AND SURA CXI 
By Uni Ковіх 


The studies of Süra oxr! have not yet arrived at satisfactory results, hence 
the meaning of this süra is still obscure. The present study tries to present a 
better basis for its understanding.? 


1. The date and background of the stira 


Вота oxi deals with Abi Lahab, whom all the Muslim sources identify as 
Muhammad’s paternal unole, ‘Abd al-‘Uzza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib of the clan of 
Hashim. 

The clue to the date and background of this siira is to be found in a tradition 
recorded by al-Waqidi (d. 207/823). This tradition is about al-"Uzzä, the 
greatest deity of Quraysh, whose sanctuary was at Nakhla, near Mecca. 
Quraysh also worshipped al-Lät whose sanctuary was at al-Ta'if. A third deity, 
Manat, whose sanctuary was at Qudayd, was worshipped mainly by the people 
of Yathrib (al-Madina). All three were known as ‘ daughters of Allah’ (banat 
Allah). 

The tradition of al-Wägidi relates that the custodian (sddin) of the sanctuary 
of al-‘Uzza was Aflah b. al-Nadr al-Shaybäni of the tribe of Sulaym.* Before 
his death, Aflah told Abū Lahab that he was afraid lest al-Uzzà should be 
neglected once he was dead. Upon hearing this, Abū Lahab said: ‘Do not 
grieve; I shall attend to her after you go’. After that, Abii Lahab used to 
say: ‘If al-‘Uzza triumphs, I have already earned а “ hand” ® which she has 
(to my credit) with her, for attending upon her,’ and if Muhammad triumphs 
over al-"Uzzi—which I do not believe will happen—then be it my nephew 
(who has a “hand” to my credit with him)’. Thereupon, Allah revealed 
Süra схі. 

This tradition had been noticed by Barth,® but he seems to have over- 
looked its great significance. Al-Wägidi chose to record this tradition within 


1J. Barth, ‘Abü Lahab’, EI, first ed.; A. Fischer, Der Wert der vorhandenen Koran- 
ubersesungen und Sura OXI, Leipzig, 1937; D. Kunstlinger, * Eschatologisches in Sura 111’, 
ОТГ, xz, 7, 1938, 407-10; Т. Lohmann, ‘ Abü Lahab (Sura oxi)’, rift fur Religions und 
Geistwelt Geschichte, xvi, 1966, 326-48; R. Paret, Der Koran, Kommentar und Konkordanz, 
Stuttgart, 1971, ‚529. J. Wansbrough in his Quranic studies (Oxford, 1977) does not refer to our 
sūra. This is eye omting, because a scholar who denies any historical connexion between 
the Qur'ün ‘Arabian prophet’ ought to say something about the identity of Abi Lahab 
and his wife. 

з References to the commentaries quoted in the following al-Tabari, Jams‘ al-bayán 
ft tafsir al-Qur'ün, Байа, 1323/1905, xxx, 217-21; a "fabae, Majma' al-bayan fi tafstr 
al-Qur'ün, Beirut, n.d., xxx, 266-71; al-Zamakhsharl, al- Kashshaf ‘an hagä'ıq al-tanzil, Cairo, 
1968, Iv, 205-7; al- Baydäwi, Anwar al-tanzil wa-asrär al-ia’wil, Cairo, 1056, 317; al-Räzi, 
al-Tafeir al-kabir, repr., Tehran, n.d, xxxu, 166-73; Abi Hayyän, al-Bahr ‘al-muhit, Cairo, 
1328/1910, уш, 524-7; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al-Qur’an al-‘azim, Beirut, 1960, vir, 399-402 ; 
а1-Аїйзї, Rah al-ma‘ani, repr., Beirut, n.d., xxx, 260-65. 

3 Beo al-Wägidi, Kitab al-magháss, ed. J. M. B. Jones, London, 1960, їп, 874. See also 
al-Arragl, Akhbär Makka, ed. Wustenfeld, 1, 81-2. 

* Details about those deities are to be found in J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 
Berlin, repr. 1961, 24 ff. 

5 The Banü Shaybän of Sulaym were the confederates of the clan of Häshim. See Ibn 
en al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. al-Sags, al-Abyürt, Shalabi, four vola., repr., Beirut, 1971, 


he meaning of * hand’ will be explained below. 
? in tazhar al-uzzà, kuntu stakhadhiu ‘indahé bi-giyäms ‘alayha. 
* Barth, loc. oit. Fischer did not refer to it at all. 
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a chapter dealing with the destruction of the sanctuary of al-‘Uzza in the year 
8/629, shortly after the conquest of Mecca. This led Barth to conclude that 
according to al-Waqidi, Abii Lahab was still alive after the conquest of Mecca.® 
Thereby he rejected this tradition as a false one, because Abii Lahab had 
actually died long before, immediately after the battle of Badr. The truth is, 
however, that this tradition belongs to the time when both Abi Lahab and 
Aflah b. al-Nadr were still alive, that is, before the Hijra of Muhammad to 
al-Madina.!° Al-Waqidi placed this tradition within a later chapter dealing 
with the actual destruction of al-"Uzzä, after the conquest of Mecca, because 
the conversation between the sädin of al-"Uzzä and Abi Lahab referred to the 
same subject, i.e. the forthcoming end of al-“Uzza. 

A second version of the same story is recorded by Ibn al-Kalbi™ Ibn 
al-Kalbi located the story in its proper chronological place, that is, immediately 
after the abrogation of Muhammad's temporal recognition of the ‘ daughters of 
Allah’. This event was known as the affair of the ‘ Satanic varses’. In these 
verses, Muhammad had recognized the divinity of al-Lat, Manat, and al-‘Uzza, 
and especially their authority to intercede with Allah for their believers. Some 
time later, these verses were abrogated, being ascribed to Satan’s influence 
upon the prophet. They were replaced by new verses denying the existence of 
these three deities (Qur'àn тїп, 19-23).? 

Ibn al-Kalbi relates that Muhammad’s denial of al-"Uzzà was a great blow 
to Quraysh (fa-shtadda dhälika ‘ala Quraysh); thereafter he recounts the story 
about Abii Lahab. According to Ibn al-Kalbi, however, the person to whom 
Abū Lahab talked was Abi Uhayha Said b. al-‘As, and not Aflah b. al-Nadr. 
At the time of the declaration of the ‘ Satanic verses’, this Abii Uhayha was 
a very old man.!® Ibn al-Kalbi's version contains some remarkable details. 
According to this version, Abū Lahab assured Abū Uhayha that the veneration 
of al-"Uzzà would not cease after his death. Thereupon Abū Uhayha said: 
* Now I know that I have a successor (khalifa) ’. And he admired Abi Lahab’s 
eagerness for her worship. 

The conclusion to be drawn from Ibn al-Kalbi and al-Waqidi is that Sūra cx1 
was revealed in Mecca after Muhammad no longer recognized al-“Uzzé, when 
Abi Lahab, on his part, took it upon himself to defend and support this goddess 
against Muhammad’s new monotheistic course. In this connexion it may be 
noted that according to Ibn Ishaq, our sūra was revealed efter Abū Lahab 
had abandoned Muhammad and the rest of the Hashimites in the ravine (shi'b) 
of Abū Talib, where they had been put under a boycott by Quraysh. Abi 
Lahab had joined Quraysh in expressing his wish to support al-"Uzzä. These 
events took place in the seventh year of Muhammad’s prophecy, i.e. only a 


? See also Lohmann, art. oit., 330. 

10 That Aflah b. al-Nadr was Abi Lahab’s contemporary, and not the last sddin of al-"Uzzä 
who was killed by Khälid after the conquest of Meoca, was already pointed out by Wellhausen, 
abre cit., 38. The last sädin was named Dubayya b. Haraml, see Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-asnam, 

Ahmad Zaki Bashi, Cairo, 1914, 25 ff. 

п Agnam, 23; of. also Wellhausen, op. cit., 

13 On the ‘ Satanio verses’, see al-Tabari, "Tarr, хуп, 181 ff. (on Qur'àn xxr, 52); 
Tarikh, Cairo, 1939, п, 75-7 (from Ibn Ishaq and other sources); Ibn Kathir, VAL eges wa 
*Lnthaya, repr., Beirut, 1974, тп, 90-1; al-Zurganf, Sharh almawähib al-ladunsyya, repr., 
Быга 1978, т, 279 ff.; Ibn Shahräshüb, Малай Al Abi Talib, Najaf, 1375/1056, т, 46; 

al-‘Asgaläni, Fath albäri bi-sharh Sahih al- Bukhari, Bül&g, 1300/1883, уш, 332-4; al-Qädi 
Чува, al-Shifa’ bi-ta'rif hugüg al- Mustafa, Carro, 1950, п, 106 ff.; Ibn Ваа, al-Tabaqat al-kubrä, 
Beirut, 1960, 1, 205-6; Ibn Sayyid al-Näs, ‘Uytin al-athar, repr., Beirut, n.d., 1, 120-1; W. М. 
Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford, 1953, 1028 ff.; Paret, op. cit., 461. 

13 See Ibn Sa‘d, op. cit., r, 205. On his last illness seo ibid., Iv, 95-6. 

24 Ibn Hisham, ор. it, L 376. 
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short time after the abrogation of the ‘Satanic verses’.15 Abū Lahab was 
probably anxious to secure his economic position which was threatened by the 
boycott of his clan. By leaving the ravine of Abū Talib, he could maintain his 
connexions with Quraysh and their sanctuaries. 

That the revelation of Süra cxi was caused directly by Abü Lahab’s 
departure from Hashim, may also be concluded from the Qur’anic codex of 
Ubayy b. Ka'b.!* This codex reportedly contained an additional verse, located 
between verses 1 and 2 of our sūra : ` 

hälafa ’l-bayta ’l-wadt‘e ‘ala 'l-bayti ’Lrafi‘s 

fa-shughila bi-nafsshs, thumma shughila 

* He became allied to the inferior house against the exalted house, and he 

was occupied only with himself, and indeed he was’. 


By the ‘ exalted house’ the clan of Hashim is probably meant, which Abū 
Lahab abandoned, allying himself with a certain unspecified clan, which is 
considered inferior to Hashim. Some early verses ascribed to Hassan b. Thabit 
shed more light on the matter.!? These verses condemn Abii Lahab for forsaking 
Muhammad and stress at the same time that Abū Lahab was not a true son 
of Hashim, being, in fact, the son of a person from the tribe of Lihyan (to 
whom his mother had been married before marrying ‘Abd al-Muttalib). The 
clan of Hashim is described as being high with noble traits, while Abū Lahab is 
described as being low with his shame.!® Both these verses and Ubayy’s verse 
allude to the fact that Muhammad was deeply injured when Abū Lahab 
abandoned him.? This may lead to the conclusion that before leaving 
Muhammad, Abii Lahab had bestowed his protection upon the prophet and 
extended to him much aid and support. Muhammad’s attack upon the 
‘daughters of Allah’ and the boycott of Hashim forced upon Abii Lahab a 
completely different attitude towards the prophet. Muhammad’s dismay was 
fully expressed in Süra ox1 which was then revealed. 


2. Verse 1: tabbat yada Abi Lahabin wa-tabba 

The most intriguing phrase in verse 1 is yada Abi Lahabin ‘ the two hands 
of Abū Lahab’. According to the above-mentioned tradition of al-Waqidi, 
Abū Lahab had supported al-"Uzzä and thus gained a ‘hand’ which was with 
her to his credit. The Arabic clause expressing it runs as follows: kuntu gad 
tttakhadhtu yadan ‘indaha. Yad here means тила, that is to say: ‘favour’ 
or ‘ benefaction’. The meaning of the whole clause is: ‘I did her a favour 
(yad) and she is obliged to reward me for it’. The expression takhadha 
“indahum yadan is explained by Lane 70 as follows: ‘ He did to them a benefit, 


U According to al-Waqidi, the proclamation of these verses occurred in the fifth year, i.e. two 
years before the boycott of Häshim (Ibn Sa‘d, op. cit., 1, 206, 209). Therefore the abrogation 
must have happened shortly before the boycott. Al-Tabarl, on his part, mentions the affair 
of the ‘ Satanic verses’ only after the beginning of the boycott. See Tarikh, п, 74, 75 ff. Seo 
also al-Zurqünt, op. cit., 1, 278 ff. 

16 A, Jott , Materials for the history of the text of the Qur’än, Leiden, 1937, 180. Quoted 
from Jeffery by Fischer, p. 10, without any comment. 

17 See Hlassän b. Thäbit, Diwdn, ей. W. ‘Arafat, London, 1971, 1, p. 390, no. 214. 

18 wa-lakinna Lihyänan abüka waritthiahü/ wa-ma'wà ’l-khana minhum fa-da‘ ‘апка hüshimá/ 
вата hashimun lil-makrumati wa-lil-‘uld/ wa-ghüdirta fi ka'bin mina 'Liu’ms jathima. 

13 That Abū Lahab’s conduct during the period of the boycott of Hashim had & serious 
effect on Muhammad is indicated also in some early verses ascribed to Abū Таһр (Ibn Hishäm, 
op. cit., п, 11). In these verses Abū Talib urges Abi Lahab not to abandon his nephew, stressing 

e importance of his protection. Abi Talib swears by the ‘ house of Allah ' (the Ka‘ba) that the 
Hashimites will protect the prophet tall the end. The background of these verses can easily be 
established, as the shi‘b is mentioned in the last verse. 

An Arabio-English lexicon, s.v. a.kh.dh. 
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or favour, as though he earned one for himself in prospest, making it to be 
incumbent on them as a debt to him’. It follows that yad in this context 
denotes simultaneously the benefaction and its prospective reward. Al-Waqidi's 
tradition leads to the conclusion that the Qur'àn has labelled Abü Lahab's 
attendance upon 81-77228 as yad, that із to say, an honourable act of help and 
support, for which he deserved a due recompense from this goddess. 

The Qur’än, however, mentions the ‘two hands’ of Abü Lahab. This is 
due to the fact that not only a single act of support is meant, but rather all 
Abi Lahab’s good deeds, including those which were performed for Muham- 
mad’s sake. For there is some evidence that at a certain stage, Abū Lahab 
bestowed protection upon Muhammad.” Still although the Qur'àn refers to 
all Abū Lahab’s good deeds, it has nevertheless preferred the dual form, yada, 
to the plural, ауй. Yadä, it seems, was much more natural, since the concrete 
meaning of yad (a hand) had not been wholly neglected. Hence, it was impossible 
to mention more than two ‘ hands’ of a single person. 

Abi Lahab had indeed several ‘ hands ’ to his credit in Mecca, As a generous 
wealthy man, this was quite to be expected of him. Ibn Ishaq has preserved 
for us some early verses in which Abii Lahab appears as a most generous and 
helpful person. The verses are ascribed to Hudhayfa b. Ghanim, whom Abi 
Lahab redeemed after he had been seized for a debt of 4,000 dirhams. We shall 
adduce but one verse.? In this verse Abū Lahab is called Ibn Lubna, after 
his mother Lubna bint Hajar of Khuza‘a : 25 


wa-lé tansa ma asda bnu Lubna fa-innahi 

qada sda ** yadan mahqügatan minka bi 'Lshukrs ' 

“And do not forget what Ibn Lubnä has granted, for he has granted a 
* hand." that deserves your thankfulness °. 


The original meaning of the phrase yada Ab: Lahabin wes preserved not 
only in the above-mentioned tradition of al-Waqidi, but also in some rare 
exegetical traditions included in the direct commentaries on our süra. The 
commentary of al-Alüst (р. 261) contains the following passage : 


wa-fi l-t wl al-yadu bi-ma'nà "lL-ni ma. wa-käna yuhsinu da ’l-nabi (s) 
wala quraysh wa-yaqülu: in Ката ’Lamru li-Muhammacin fa-k ‘indahu 
yadun, wa-in kana li-qurayshin fa-ka-dhälika 

* There are some interpretations saying that уай denotes benefaction. (Abi 


21 Tbn. Ва“, op. cit., т, 211. It is related that Abi Lahab protected Muhammad only after 
Abi Talib had died, і.е. much later than the revelation of Sūra oxi. It is more likely, however, 
that Muhammad had enjoyed the protection of Abū Lahab before the revelation of this sūra 
which marked the end of the friendly relations with his uncle. The present form of the acoount 
apparently reflects a ЗЫЧ tendency to promote the impression that as long as Abū Talib (‘Al's 
father) was alive, he was Muhammad’s only protector. At any rate, both Abii Talib and Abū 
Lahab are said to have earned something in return for their kind attitude towards Muhammad. 
Abü Talib, who died as an unbeliever, was said to be only in the shallow fire of hell (dahdäk). 
Abi Lahab was said to have water to ease his torture in hell as a reward for setting free his slave 
Thuwayba, who was Muhammad's wet-nurse. Seo al-Suhayli, al- Rawd al-unt/, od. ‘Abd al-Ra'üf 
Sa‘d, Cairo, 1971, тп, 67; al-‘Asqalinl, Fail albärs, ix, 124-5. On Abū Lahab and Thuwayba 
see also al-Bukhäri, Sahih, Cairo, 1958, vir, 12; Ibn ба“, op. ort., т, 108; al-Bayhaqgl, Dalai 
alnubuwwa, ed. Muhammad ‘Uthmän, Cairo, 1969, 1, 120; Ibn al-Jawzi, al. à bi-ahwäl 
al- Mustafa, ed. ‘Abd al-Wähid, Cairo, 1966, т, 107; al-"Asgalänf, al-Isäba fi ma'rifat al-sahäba, 
ed. al-Bijäwi, Cairo, 1970, уп, 649; al-Zurgäni, op. oit., т, 138. 

13 Bee Er Ibn Sa'd, ор. cit., т, 93: wa-käna jawädan. 

#2 Ibn Hishäm, op. cit., т, 184 ff. 

ж tbid., 187. 

25 ibid., 115; Ibn 8a‘d, loc. oit. 

20 For: gad азай. 
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Lahab) used to perform good deeds for the benefit of the prophet and 
Quraysh. He used to say: “if the victory is with Muhammad, I have a 
‘hand’ to my credit with him, and if the victory is with Quraysh, the 
same applies to them ” ?.3? 


Finally, it may be remarked that yad denoting benefaction, occurs in a 
further Qur’änio passage as well. Qur'an rx, 29 says: фййїй "lada là 
yu miniina bi-Uähi . . . mina Wadhina ütü ’l-ktaba hattà ушуй ’l-jizyata ‘an yadin. 
The true meaning of the phrase al-jizyata ‘an yadin has been pointed out by M. M. 
Bravmann.* Bravmann, contrary to Kister’s opinion,?? renders this verse as 
follows: ‘combat those non-believers who are possessors of a book 
(i.e. Christians and Jews) until they give the reward due for a benefaction 
(since their lives are spared)’. There is, however, some difference between the 
two verses. The phrase yada Abi Lahabin refers mainly to the supporter 
himself, i.e. Abii Lahab, whereas the expression ‘an yadin refers to those who 
were granted the benefaction, who must make a reward for it. Besides, in 
Qur’än 1x, 29 уай means a benefaction consisting in sparing somebody’s life, 
whereas in our süra, yad means benefaction in the sense of material support. 
In both cases the benefaction must be duly rewarded or recompensed. 

Our süra is directly connected with Sūra ımı which abrogates Muhammad’s 
former recognition of al-‘Uzza’s existence. Verse 1 conveys the idea that the 
‘hand’ which Abū Lahab believed he had to his credit with al-'Uzzà, has 
become worthless; he can no longer count on al-“Uzza’s reward for serving and 
supporting her, as she became a false goddess due to the abrogation of the 
“Satanic verses’. At the same time, the Qur’än, as a retaliation against Abii 
Lahab who abandoned Muhammad for his own interests, proclaims the end of 
his credit with Muhammad, the latter being no longer obliged to reward Abi 
Lahab for his former protection. The word which signifies the new condition 
of Abii Lahab’s ‘ hands ’ is tabbat. Qatada (d. 118/736),9? as quoted by al-Tabari, 
interprets it as khasirat, i.e. ‘failed to produce profits or reward; became 
worthless’. The explanation of tabbat as khasirat accords with the Qur'ün 
itself, in which the infinitive tatbtb is replaced by takhsīr (Qur’än хт, 101: 
wa-mà zädühum ghayra tathibin; x1, 63: fa-mä tazidünans ghayra takhsirin). 
According to a further interpretation recorded on the authority of Yamän b. 
Ri’ab,™ tabbat means: ' have become devoid of any benefit (safirat min kulli 
khayrin) ’.52 Similarly, one of al-Tabarsi’s interpretations says that verse 1 
means: ‘his hands have not gained any benefit at all, and he himself incurred 
loss as well, i.e. he has been lost in all respects (wa-ma'nähu annahu lam taktasıb 
yadahu khayran дафи, wa-khasira таа dhalika huwa nafsuhu, ay tabba ‘ala 
kulli halsn) ’. 

The final thing to be explained concerning verse 1 is the meaning of the 
name ‘Abi Lahab’, ie. ‘the father of flame’. According to Lohmann,®#® 
* Abū Lahab’ stands for the person who was first to kindle the fire, that is to 
say, the first person of Quraysh to break off friendly relations with Muhammad. 


зт Ара Muslim (probably al-Kashsh!, d. 292/904, see Sezgin, GAS, т, 162), as quoted by 
al-Räzl, says that yada abi lahabin means his fortune (ya‘ni mälahu) which is also denoted by 
the expression dhät al-yad. This interpretation is olose to the interpretation of yad as ni'ma, 
in the sense of material support. 

% See M. M. Bravmann, The spiritual background of early Islam, Leiden, 1972, 199 ff. 

3 Вее M. J. Kister, * '' ‘Ан yadin " (Qur'&n, тх, 29)’, Arabica, хт, 3, 1964, 272-8. 

2 Sezgin, GAS, т, 31 ff. 

31 On whom see al-Dhahabt, Mizän al-t‘tidal, Cairo, n.d., rv, 460. 

93 Soo al-Tabare!, al-Räzi, and Abii Hayyan. 

33 Lohmann, art. cit., 384. 
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This explanation cannot be accepted for the simple reason that there is nothing 
to suggest that ‘fire’ symbolizes the conflict with the prophet, since this 
conflict, in its early stages, was by no means warlike. On the other hand, 
Lohmann is quite correct in assuming that ‘ Abū Lahab ’ has become the name 
(kunya) of Muhammad’s uncle only as a result of this süra, not being known 
before. In general, a man's kunya is mentioned in his honour* Abi Lahab’s 
саве, however, is different. Al-‘Asqalani ® explains: ‘the kunya in itself does 
not indicate glorification, since in some cases, the personal name may be more 
honourable than the kunya (... inna ’l-takniya là tadullu bi-mwjarradıha ‘ala 
"Ha'zwn bal дай yakiinu ’ltsmu ashrafa mina ’L-takniya)’. This, indeed, seems 
to be true: the Qur’än, in order to degrade Abii Lahab, has refrained from 
addressing him by his personal name, ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, which sigrified his honour 
as servant of al-Uzzä. The Qur’an has chosen to name him ‘the father of 
flame ’, thus suggesting that instead of being rewarded by al-‘Uzza at the Last 
Judgement for his service, he, being deprived of the intercession of that false 
goddess, will burn in the flames of hell. Thus the surname ‘ Abii Lahab’ fits 
in with the general context of verse 1. 

In conclusion, verse 1 may be rendered as follows: ‘Abū Lahab’s credit 
for his grand deeds has been lost, and he (himself) has been lost’. 


3. Other interpretations of verse 1 

The greater part of the Muslim commentaries on verse 1 contains new 
interpretations deviating from its true meaning. This deviation seems to be due 
to a deliberate modification of the meaning of this verse. The reason for this 
seems to be connected with verse 3 of our sūra: sa-yaslä näran dhäta lahabin 
* He shall be burned in a fire of flame’. Originally, this verse describes Abii 
Lahab’s failure to gain his prospective reward for serving al-"Uzzä, on the one 
hand, and for protecting Muhammad, on the other. Being deprived of his 
reward, the fire of hell has become his only prospect.?® After Muhammad’s 
death, however, Muslim theologians gradually developed a new perception of 
verse 3, and consequently of the whole süra. Their postulate was that Abi 
Lahab, being mentioned in a special Qur’anic chapter, relating also his fate in 
hell, must have sinned greatly against Muhammad and Islam, for which hell 
was to be his punishment. А 

This view had much bearing on verse 1. Firstly, the meaning of the ‘ hands’ 
of Abū Lahab was changed from grand deeds of favour and support to hostile 
actions carried out by those hands against no other than Muhammad himself. 
Thus the ‘ hands ' regained their concrete meaning, while tabbat came to signify 
the failure of those hostile deeds. In this way Abū Lahab grew akin to the rest 
of the Qurashis who had allegedly persecuted the prophet in Mecca. 

The first step towards this new understanding of verse 1 seems to be reflected 
in a tradition traced back to Ibn ‘Abbas. This tradition is recorded by al-Räzi: 
* Ibn ‘Abbas said: he (i.e. Abii Lahab) used to send away people who had come 
to see (the prophet), saying that (Muhammad) was a sorcerer (sähir). Those 
people used to turn back, not suspecting the truth of his words, since he was 
the head of the clan, and used to treat Muhammad like a father. However, 

4 Goldhizer, Muhammedanische Studien, Halle a.S., т, 1889, 267 (English tr., Muslim studies, 
1, London, 1967, 242). 

35 Fath al-bäri, үп, 387. 

M This verse seems to be the main reason for the Mu'tazila's rejection of our sūra, because it 
excludes from the outset any possibility of repentance on the part of Abii Lahab. See e.g. al-Rázi 
on this verse. This point has not yet been explained by Western scholars who dealt with the 
Mu'tazili attitude towards our süra. See I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen über den Islam, 207; Fischer 
op. сЊ., 15 ff.; Barth, art. oib., 329. 
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when Sūra oxi was revealed, Abi Lahab became angry and showed his enmity, 
causing people to grow suspicious and to disbelieve in what he had said about 
the prophet. Thus his efforts (against the prophet) failed, and his aim was 
missed. And perhaps the “hand” has been mentioned because he used to 
strike with it on the shoulder of the person who had come to see the prophet, 
saying: “ turn back, for Muhammad is possessed (majntin)”. Usually, when 
а man sends another man away, he puts his hand on the latter’s shoulder, 
pushing him away’. Al-Räzi records a further interpretation on the authority 
of ‘Ata’: 'tabbat means: “has been defeated (ghulibat)"; (Abū Lahab) 
believed that his hand would (triumph) over (Muhammad), and he would expel 
him from Mecca, humiliating and defeating him (but his own hand has been 
defeated) ’. 

Verse 3 of our süra has a pure eschatological significance. This stimulated 
more new interpretations attaching a similar meaning to verse 1 as well. 
Thereby, verse 1 was treated as though dealing not only with the failure of 
Abū Lahab’s worldly sins against the prophet, but also with his prospective 
punishment in hell. Al-Tabarsi interprets: * his deeds have proved unsuccessful, 
and he himself has failed, being condemned to hell ’ (khastra ‘amaluhu wa-khasira 
huwa bi ’Lwugü‘i fs 'l-nàr).? 

Verse 1 was eventually interpreted as if referring solely to the world to 
come, tabbat being no longer interpreted as denoting a present worldly dis- 
advantage, but rather as an invocation (du‘a’) for the same, due to come upon 
Abi Lahab in hell This interpretation is reflected in the reading (фта) of 
‘Abdullah b. Mas'üd: tabbat yada abt lahabin wa-qad tabba ; ' may the hands 
of Abū Lahab be lost, and indeed he has been lost". This gir@’a is based on a 
structure of invocation common in old Arabic; it contains two verbs, the 
latter being preceded by wa-gad, denoting the inevitability of the invocation 
expressed by the first. Al-Tabari adduces two examples of this structure: 
ahlakaka 'llahwu wa-gad ahlakaka ; ja‘alaka sähhan wa-gad ja‘alaka.™ 

In acquiring the meaning of invocation, the phrase tabbat yadähu was 
assimilated later on to genuine Arabic phrases of invocation connected with 
‘hands’, such as shallat yadahu and taribat yadahu. Unlike the Qur’änic 
expression tabbat yadähu, these phrases are to be found in many verses of old 
Arab poetry.®® In the following rajaz verse, the Qur’anic phrase tabbat yadahu 
has already been adapted to its new usage of invocation. According to Lésün 
al-‘Arab (s.v. tbb), this verse refers to somebody who has bought fasw, i.e. a 
commodity from which no great utility is derived. 


akhsir bshà min safgatin lam жый 
tabbat yada safigiha madha fa‘al 
* What a great loss (was caused by) this deal that was not abrogated, 
May the hands of him who made this deal be lost, what has he done!’ 4 


37 Beo also al-Suhaylf, op. cit., п, 109. 

35 Regarding tabbat ав an invooation, Fischer considered this gira’a to be the original one. 
Paret (op. cit., 529), however, has shown that the lectio difficilior is not wa-gad tabba (Ibn Mas'üd) 
but rather wa-tabba, thus affirming that Ibn Mas'üd's reading is secondary. The ф?@'@ of Ibn 
Mas'üd was indeed known as an ‘easy’ one, containing m any сраку additions to the 
original text. See al-Suhaylt, loo. cit. See also I. Goldziher, Richtungen, 8 

*? Beo references in Fischer, op. cit., p. 20, n. 1. 

19 Fischer, loo. cit., adduoes this verse as an illustration that tabbat yadà abi lahabin 16 an 
invocation. This verse, however, seams to be a later reflection of a somewhat simular rajaz 
verse included in the original story about the person who bought fasw. This man, so the story 
goes, was named Baydara; he bought the fasw of the tribe oi of Iyäd. The original rajaz verse 
oe ane ts capis aris av лы eae: shallat yadähu. See e.g. Ibn Durayd, 
Jamharat al-lugha, Hyderabad, 1344/1925, 1, 23. 
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The view that verse 1 invokes evil upon Abi Lahab is put forward by many 
traditions, some of which are widely current in the various commentaries on 
our sūra. This view represents, in fact, the consensus (4#jmd‘) of the Muslim 
scholars with regard to the meaning of verse 1. The main idea of the traditions 
presenting this view is that the phrase tabbat yada abi lahabin forms an antiphony 
to the invocation tabban lahu uttered by Abū Lahab himself before the revela- 
tion of the sūra. One of the earliest of these traditions is that of Ibn Ishaq. 
According to Ibn Ishäg, Abi Lahab used to say: ‘Muhammad promises me 
things that I do not see, which he says will come after my death. What has 
he actually put in my hands (except promises) ?’. Then he would blow on 
his hands and say: ‘May you be lost (tabban lakuma). I see in you nothing 
of what Muhammad says’. Therefore Allah revealed the süra. 

According to more developed traditions, Abü Lahab direoted the imprecation 
not to his own self, but rather to the Islamic religion. A tradition to this effect 
is recorded by al-Tabari on the authority of Ibn Zayd (d. 182/798).4* Abū 
Lahab allegedly uttered the words tabban li-hadha min dinin tabban, when 
Muhammad refused to grant him an exceptional position among the Muslims, 
as a reward for his embracing Islam. 

The most current traditions, however, are those relating that Abū Lahab’s 
curse was directed to Muhammad himself. These traditions say that when 
Muhammad was ordered to start warning his nearest relations of the Last 
Judgement (Qur'ün xxvi, 214: wa-andhir ‘ashiraiaka ’l-agrabina ...), he 
summoned them all in order to convey his mission. Upon hearing his words, 
Abii Lahab said: ‘Is this what you summoned us for? May you be lost 
(tabban laka)’. Thereupon Sūra oxi was revealed. This story implies that 
Sūra oxı was revealed at the very beginning of Muhammad’s prophetic activity. 
Al-Tabari records no less than five versions of this story, four of which are from 
al-A‘mash (d. 148/765), with an tsndd traced back to Ibn ‘Abbas. 

This story was admitted into the canonical hadith,“ as well as into books 
of азба al-nuzul.*5 Its secondary nature is attested most clearly by the fact 
that in the earlier versions of the story about the beginning of Muhammad’s 
mission among his fellow tribesmen, there is not a single word concerning 
Siira оОхт. 

In later versions of the above traditions, Abū Lahab’s hostile acts against 
the prophet assume a more aggressive nature. According to al-Zamakhshari 
and al-Baydawi, Abi Lahab not only abused the prophet, but also picked up 
a stone with the intention of throwing it at him, thus provoking the Qur’änic 
damning of his hands.” Explaining why the Qur’än has mentioned the hands 
of Abii Lahab, al-Tabarsi and al-Razi quote a tradition on the authority of the 
sahabi Tariq al-Muhäribi,“ according to which Abū Lahab used to follow the 


41 Ibn Hishäm, op. cit., 1, 376. 

43 Sezgin, GAS, т, 38. 

43 ibid., 9. 

4 See al-Bukhärl, op. oit., vr, 140, 221-2; al-Tirmidhl, Sahih (in ‘Aridat al-ahwadhi, by 
Ibn al.'Arabi), xır, 209. See also Ibn Sa'd, op. oit., 1, 74-5, 200. 

45 e.g. al-Wahidi, Asbäb al-nuzül, Cairo, 1968, 261-2. 

** See al-Tabari, T'drikh, тт, 62-3 (from Ibn Ishäg). Cf. also Ibn Sa'd, op. cit., т, 187. 

‘7 A similar story is told about the wife of Abit Lahab who, after the ravelation of the sūra, 
intended to throw a big stone at Muhammad. Allah, however, concealed the prophet from her. See 
Ibn Hish&m, op. oit., 1, 381-2. Of. al-'Asqalünt, Fath al-bari, үп, 567; al-Häkim al-Naysäbüri, 
al. Mustadrak ‘ala 'Lsahthayn, Riyad, 1888/1968, п, 361; al-Bayhagl, op. oit., т, 443-4; Ibn 
al-Jawzl, ор. cit., I, 325; al-Suyati, al- @is al-kubra, ed. Haris, Cairo, 1967, т, 318-19; 
Ibn Sayyid al-Näs, op. cit., 1, 102-3; Ibn Shahräshüb, op. oit., т, 61; al-Khargüsh!, Sharaf 
al-Nabi, MS BM Or. 3014, fols. 40a, 127a. 

*5 On whom see Isdba, тїї, 511. 
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prophet and throw stones at him, when the latter preached Islam to Arab 
tribesmen. in the market of Dhü 'l-Majáz.*? This tradition was already recorded 
by al-Tirmidhi. An earlier version of the same story, however, does not 
mention any such act on the part of Abi Lahab, nor is there any allusion to the 
connexion of this event with our вйта.51 A further tradition, recorded by 
al-Razi, relates that Abū Lahab had torn off the ‘ hands’ (i.e. the front legs) 
of a kid (jady) that believed in Muhammad, and this brought about the cursing 
of his own hands in the Qur’än. This legendary tradition applies the most 
aggressive touch to Abii Lahab’s negative image.5? 

The view that verse 1 invokes evil upon Abū Lahab eventually caused a 
considerable change in the meaning of tabbat and wa-tabba. Al-Zamakhshari 
explains these verbs not in the meaning of khasıra, but rather in the sense of 
halaka, ie. ‘to perish’. Al-Baydäwi explains that tabab means khusrün 
(i.e. failure or loss) that brings about halk (i.e. perdition). 

The shift from khastra to halaka accords with the general tendency illus- 
trated above, to conform verse 1 to the eschatological spirit of verse 3. This 
tendency is most evident in one of Baydawi's interpretations, to the effect that 
the perdition of Abii Lahab’s two hands stands for his own total perdition in 
this world as well as in the world to come (dunyahu wa-ukhrahu). This 
interpretation is closely connected with another interpretation offered by 
al-Zamakhshari. 


wa ’lmuräd: haläk jumlattht ka-qawlthi ta‘ala: bi-mä qaddamat yadaka 
‘The meaning (of the perdition of Abü Lahab’s hands) is the perdition of 
his whole person; this is like the verse (Qur’an xxm, 10): “ for what your 
two hands have done” ’. 


This interpretation takes the ‘two hands’ to be a synecdoche, i.e. denoting 
the whole person to whom they belong. It may be noted, however, that the 


4 A Shi“ tradition relates that al-‘Abb&s participated with Abi Lahab in these deeds. Abū 
Talib defended the prophet against them both. 8 en Shahräshüb, op. cit., 1, 51. 

50 Quoted from al-Tirmidhi in /säba, loo. cit. 

51 See Ibn Hisham, op. oit., п, 64-5; Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, op. cit., 1,101; Ibn Kathir, op. oit., 
ш, 41; Ibn Shahräshüb, op. ait., 1, Bl. Cf. also [bn Sa'd, op. cit., т, 216. In the course of time, 
Abi Lahab’s name was included in the list of those Qurashia who plotted to ЕШ the prophet 
before the Hijra. See Ibn Sa'd, op. oit., І, 228. In Ibn Hishäm, п, 125, his name ів Шаа 
from that list. Similarly, later sources (Ibn Shahräshüt, 1, 66-7, of. Ibn Sayyid al-Näs, x, 113) 
include his name in the list of the mustahzi'ün, from which his name is still absent in the earlier 
sources (e.g. Ibn Hishäm, п, 50-1; al-Tabarl, Tafsir, xiv, 48-9. Soe also al-Bayhaqi, op. cit., 
п, 85-8; al-Suyüti, op. oit., 1, 365; Ibn al-Jawzi, op. cit., 1, 329-30; al-Khargishi, op. cit., 
MS Tübingen M.a. VI, 12, folios 44b—45a). It is also worthy of note that in later sources Abū 
Lahab is said to have performed deeds which were asoribed originally to Abü Jahl (of Makhzüm), 
probably due to the likene of the names. In the earlier sources it is related that Abū Jahl 
plotted to kill Muhammad with a stone, while the latter was absorbed in prayer (Ibn Hıshäm, 
ор. oib., т, 319-20; вее also al-Bayhaqi, op. cit., x, 438-40; al-Buyütl, op. oit., 1, 315-10, 320-1 ; 

n al-Jawzi, op. cit., I, 327; al-Khargüshl, op. oit. (BM), fol. 114b; Wensinok, A handbook of 
early Muhammadan tradition, 7, and also the commentaries on Sūra оху). In later sources the 
same story is transferred from Abū Jahl to Abū Lahab. See Ibn Shahräshüb, op. cıt., 1, 68-9. 

з Finally Abii Lahab has become the archetype of Muhammad’s enemies, whom all the 
Muslims are urged to ourse. Ibn Kathir (Bidáya, тп, 41) informs us that Süra oxı was recited 
on the minbars being inoluded in the exhortations and the Friday sermons. And see further 
Fischer, ор. cit., passim, Lohmann, art. oit., 339, 331-2. It is interesting to observe, however, 
that certain circles (probably of the Shi‘a) produced several traditions to the effect that Muham- 
mad had forbidden the Muslims to curse the members of his own family. This had been done 
after Abii Lahab’s hter had complained to the prophet of being insulted by the Muslims 
for being the offspring of the ‘ fire-wood of hell ’ (ibnat alnär). Аооо: to some traditions 
the prophet announced on that oocasion that his intercesaion (shafa‘a) would save all his blood 
relations at the Last Judgement. See al-'Asqalàni, Jsaba, vir, 634 ff.; al-Khargüshi, op. cit. 
(Tübingen), 18b, (BM) 50Ь—б1а; al-Zurgàn!, op. cit., 1, 185-6; Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml, al-Sawá'iq 
al-mubriga, Cairo, 1965, 172. 
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comparison with Qur'àn xxıı, 10, is unjustified, since yadakz there and ‘else- 
where in the Qur’än, has its own independent meaning, being used in a figurative 
sense, in connexion with the performance of deeds (дабат). 


4. Verse 2: mà aghna ‘anhu maluhu wa-mà kasaba 

The crucial phrase in verse 2 is wa-mà kasaba. Barth translated: ‘... und 
was er erworben hat’. Fischer (p. 25) and Lohmann (p. 326) followed suit. 
The truth is, however, that the verb kasaba in the Qur’än does not usually 
denote ‘to gain’ or ‘to earn’, but rather ‘to act’ or ‘to perform deeds of 
some importance’. Although this metaphorical usage of the verb kasaba has 
been pointed out by Western scholars, it has not yet been noticed that kasaba 
has the same meaning in our süra as well. The phrase wa-mé kasaba refers to 
Abū Lahab’s grand deeds, namely his service to al-"Uzzä and his protection 
of Muhammad. These were the works that did credit to him and provided him 
with the ‘ hands’ mentioned in the previous verse. 

This true meaning of wa-mà kasaba was preserved for us in one tradition 
only. This tradition is recorded on the authority of Qatada, the same Qatada 
whose interpretation of verse 1 also preserved some of its original meani 
(see above). The tradition of Qatäda is recorded by al-Zamakhshari. It says: 
* (mà kasaba means) his deeds which he believed were of soma benefit to him. 
It is like (Allah) said (Qur'an xxv, 23): “ апа we turned to the deeds they had 
performed ...” (‘amaluhu "Пай zanna annahu minhu ‘ala shay'in ka-qawlihi : 
wa-gadimnä Йа тё 'amilü min ‘amalın)’. The ‘amal of Quràn xxv, 23, 
which, according to Qatada, resembles the ‘amal of Abū Lahab, consists 
indeed in grand works which are proclaimed worthless by the Qur’an because 
of the disbelief of those who carried them out.55 

In close association with the grand works of Abii Lahab, the Qur’an also 
mentions his wealth (mäluhu). In this context тили must be taken as refer- 
ring to the fortune Abii Lahab spent to perform his grand works of aid and 
support. Mal consisted mainly of camels and sheep, and Abü Lahab indeed 
used to bestow camels upon the needy, among them the above-mentioned 
Hudhayfa b. Ghanim.** Abi Lahab’s mal was probably spent also for the sake 
of al-Uzzä. That mai was indeed used for such religious purposes, is indicated 
by a passage in al-Azraqi’s Akhbar Makka.5’ Khalid b. al-Walid, it is related, 
once told Muhammad that his father used to offer up his best wealth (bi- 
khayrs mäliht) to al-"Uzza. 

The main idea of verse 2 is that neither the wealth Abi Lahab had spent, 
nor the grand works he had performed could prevent the ultimate loss of the 
* hands ' he hoped to preserve to his credit with both al-"Uzzà and Muhammad. 


53 Fischer also believes that yadä is a synecdoche, hence, yada Abt Lalabin denotes: Aba 
Lahab. But this explanation is obviously wrong, as it does not re why the Qur’än speaks 
both of the hands of Abū Lehab (tabbat) and of Abū Lahab himeelf (wa-tabba). This repetition 
can be intelligible only if в clear distinction between the ‘ hands’ of Abi Lebo and the person 
himself is assumed. 

54 Paret, о , 22; Bravmann, op. cit., 107 ff. 

55 of. al-T en Tafsir, xix, 3. Commenting on Qur’än xxv, 23, al-Zamakhshari says that 
the works Я а. uunbeliovers were such as domg good to the kindred, helping the buffering, 
enterta: ners, and other such noble and good deeds (wa-a* mäluhum 
Пай атй ifi шн min pra my rahımın wa-ighathati malhüfin wa-gird dayfin wa-mannin ‘ald 
ash in wa-ghayri dhälika min makärimihim wa-mahäsinihim). And see further Qur’än xiv, 18, 
where the ‘amal of the unbelievers is mentioned in connexion with their kasb: mathalu 'lladhina 
Бајага bi-rabbihim a'mäluhum ka-ramadin tshtaddat bihi "-rihu f$ yawmin 'äsıfin lä yaqdirüna 
mimmä kasabil ‘ala shay’in. 

5* Ibn Hisham, op. cıt., I, 185, 1. 12. As an owner of a large number of camels, Abii Lahab 
was able to practise gimdr; see Aghänt, Bül&q, repr. Beirut, 1970, пт, 100, rv, 19. 

srr, 81. 
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This’ idea is conveyed by the phrase mà aghna ‘anhu. Al-Baydawi explains: 
nafyun li-tghna’s *l-mali ‘anhu hina nazala bihi ’l-tababu ‘Negation of the 


"benefit of his wealth when the loss (of his hands) was inflicted upon him '. 


It is important to remark that with much the same words the Qur’än 
denies elsewhere the benefit of the grand works of the ancient people of 
Thamiid who had erected monuments of stone for their protection, which, 
however, were soon destroyed. Qur’än xv, 84 reads: fa-mà aghnà ‘anhum mà 
Калий yaksibüna. And see also XXXIX, 50; xr, 82. 

Finally, verse 2 may be thus translated: ‘the fortune (that he had spent) 
and the grand works that he had performed did not help him (to preserve his 
hands).’ 


5. Other interpretations of verse 2 

The same reasons as caused the above-mentioned changes in the meaning 
of verse 1 have produced like changes in the meaning of verse 2. Like yada 
Abi Lahabin, the phrase wa-mà kasaba was soon presented as denoting Abū 
Lahab’s hostile actions against the prophet. Al-Dahhäk (d. 105/723),9 as 
quoted by al-Zamakhshari, says that the phrase wa-mā kasaba means Abii 
Lahab’s ‘evil deeds i.e. his conspiracy against the messenger of Allah (wa- 
‘amaluhu "Lkhabithu ya'ni kaydahu fy ‘addwats rasūl allah)’. The interpre- 
tation of al-Dahhäk perceives the phrase wa-ma kasaba in the meaning of ‘amal 
al-khabith, which expression, like kasb al-khabith, was quite common in 
pre-Islamic poetry.5? 

This interpretation soon adjusted itself to the eschatological meaning which 
became dominant in all the further interpretations of verse 2. Wa-mä kasaba, 
in the meaning of kasb al-khabith, was associated with Abii Lahab’s children, 
on grounds of some Qur’anic passages containing the idea that at the Last 
Judgement neither wealth (mal) nor children (swläd) would save the unbelievers 
from hell (e.g. xu, 10, 116; гуш, 17). No less than five traditions putting 
forth this meaning of wa-ma kasaba are recorded by al-Tabari. The most 
detailed one is recorded on the authority of Ma‘mar b. Rashid (d. 154/770). 
This tradition relates that Abü Lahab's two sons once quarrelled with each 
other while at Ibn ‘Abbäs’s home. On trying to stop them, Ibn ‘Abbas was 
pushed by them on to his bed. Then he ordered that Abü Lahab's evil kasb 
be sent out of his house (akhrijü ‘anni 'Lkasba "Lkhabitha). In short, this 
tradition ascribes to Ibn ‘Abbas the interpretation that the phrase wa-mä 
kasaba stands for Abii Lahab’s children. ` 

The same interpretation of wa-mà kasaba is widely current in later com- 
mentaries. Al-Tabarsi furnishes us with the following explanation: ‘it means 
his sons because the sons of a man are part of his earnings (kasb). They were 
mentioned because Abii Lahab had said: “if what Muhammad says about 
hell is true, I shall redeem myself (from hell) by means of my wealth and my 
sons °’. Al-Zamakhshari adds a hadith ascribing to the prophet the following 
statement: ‘ the best food that man eats is that which comes from his earnings 
(kasb); his children are part of his earnings ’.°* 

58 Sezgin, GAS, 1, 29. 

5? Bravmann, op. oit., 110 ff. 

«0 Sezgin, GAS, т, 200. 

*! See also al-Tabari, Tafsir, xxv, 86, where mà kasabu is explained as mal wa-wuld. In other 
oases, however, al-Tabarl did not refrain from explaining kasaba in the sense of ‘amia. Seo 
e.g. XIV, 34; xxiv, 9, 57. 

“See also al-Nabhäni, al-Fath al-kabir, Cairo, n.d., 1, 292 (from al-Bukhärl’s Tärikh, 
el-Tirmidht, al-Nas&'I, and Ibn Māja). Cf. al-Sulami, *Uyüb al-nafs, ed. E. Kohlberg, Jerusalem, 
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With the accommodation of verse 2 to the eschatological meaning, the 
expression má-aghnà ‘anhu was no longer conceived as past tense but rather 
as referring to Abū Lahab's future punishment in hell. Al-Tabarai interprets ^ 

* neither his wealth nor his kasb helped him against Allah’s punishment (ay mà 
nafa‘ahu wa-là dafa‘a ‘anhu *adhàba 'llahs maluhu wa-mà kasabahu '. Al-Tabari 
regards та aghn@ as an interrogation denoting the question: ‘ what was the 
benefit of his КАН and to what extent did it protect him from Alläh’s anger 1 '. 
It is interesting to observe, however, that elsewhere in the Qur’än, al-Tabari 
usually interprets mä aghnà as an ordinary past tense, denoting lam yughnt. 
In our sūra the eschatological point of view caused him to deviate from his 
usual manner of interpretation.9* 


6. The miraculous aspects of the sūra 


The sons of Abū Lahab played a special role in Muhaminad’s life. According 
to Ibn Qutayba, Muhammad’s daughter Rügayya had been married to Abū 
Lahab’s son ‘Utba, but by order of his father he broke off the marriage. 
Mubammad's daughter Umm Kulthüm had been married to Abii Lahab’s son 
‘Utayba, and he also was ordered by his father to do the same. According to 
Ibn ба“, this conduct on the part of Abū Lahab was caused by the revelation 
of our süra.®® 

One of Abii Lahab’s sons paid a heavy price for thus insu_ting the prophet. 
A legendary tradition relates that Muhammad invoked Allah to make Abi 
Lahab’s son be killed by a predatory animal. Before long, this son was mauled 
by a Шоп. Earlier versions of this story relate, however, that Abū Lahab’s 
son suffered this fate because he had announced his rejection of Stra Lıı.‘® 
The connexion with Sūra Lm is not surprising, as this is the very sūra which 
abrogates the ‘Satanic verses’. It is a further indication that Abū Lahab 
and his family took much interest in securing the worship of al-'Uzza. 

The legendary story of the end of Abū Lahab’s son finally found its way 
into the commentaries on Sūra ox. Al-Baydawi labels this sūra as tkhbär ‘an 
al-ghayb, thus associating it with a long series of miraculous stories about 
Muhammad’s outstanding powers to forecast the future, which are to be found 
in almost every book dealing with Muhammad’s prophet signs (dala’d 
al-nubuwwa).9 Al-Baydäwi explains that the sūra foretells the end of Abi 


63 Al-Tabari, Tafsir, уш, 142 (on Qur'ün vu, 48); xxix, 40 (on xxix, 28); xiv, 34 (on xv, 84); 
xxıv, 9 (on xxxix, 50); xxvi, 18 (on xvr, 26); xir, 68 (on хт, 101). 

64 In two more cases al-Tabari has interpreted mà kasaba as an interrogation and not as past 
tense, due to 1nterrogative pronouns found in the Qur’anic text. See ibid., xx1v, 57 (on Qur'an 
XL, 82), xix, 71 (on xxvi, 207). 

s Kitab al-ma'arif, ed. sl-Säwi, Beirut, 1070, 62. 

et Ibn 88“, op. ob., үш, 36, 37. According to another source (Aghani, xv, 2) it was the wife 
of Abū Lahab who ordered th e breaking off of the marriage. 

€? Al-Suhayli, ат, o ш, 68; al-Bayhagf, op. oit., п, 96-7. See also al-Khargüshi, op. oit. 
(Tubingen), fl. 87 (BM) Fo fol. 124b. Another source says that Abii Lahab’s son was killed by 
the lion because of his being one of the mustahzi’iln (p. 21, n. 51, above); see al-Tabarl, al-Din 

wa "Ldawla fi iihbät nubuwwat al-Nabi Muham ‚ ed. “Аай Nuwayhid, Beirut, 1973, 67. 
A A distinotion must be made between the gon that was killed by а lion and the other two sons 
of Abū Lahab who survived their father and embraced Islam after the conquest of Mecca. The 
Muslim traditionists are a little puzzled as to what the exact name of each of the sons was, as 
their names were quite similar: ‘Utba, ‘Utayba, and Mu'attib. See al-Suhayli, loo. cit. Bome- 
times the sources mention а son named Lahab, obviously a secondary derivation from the father's 
nickname. See al-Din wa ’I-dawla, loo. cit.; al-Naysäbüri, Mustadrak, п, 539; al-Bayhagl, 
op. cit., п, 96. 

55 Al-Tabarl, Tafsir, xxvir, 24; see also al-Suyiti, op. cit., І, 367-9; Ibn Shahräshüb, 
op. cit., т, 71. Cf. Aghäni, кїп, 153. 

% See e.g. al-Din wa 'l-dawla, 76 ff.; al-Suyütf, op. cit., п, 372 f., тп, 3 ff.; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
op. oit., 305 ff. ; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, v1, 182 ff. 
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Lah&b's son, to whom the expression wa-ma kasaba refers. In the same context, 
Baydäwi also relates the story of the end of Abü Lahab himself, who died 
shortly after Badr,” as though the sūra predicts his own death as well. Thus 
the stra obtained its miraculous nature, and in some cases, as in the Mustadrak 
of al-Häkim,?! a version of the story about the son of Abū Lahab ? is given 
predominance over other traditions. 

The miraculous features of our süra as viewed by Muslim scholars are 
illustrated to the full in a passage in Ibn Kathir’s commentary: ‘ The learned 
men say that there is an evident miracle in our süra and a clear proof of the 
prophecy, because since the revelation of the verses in which the misfortune 
and disbelief of Abü Lahab and his wife were foretold, they have not been led 
to embrace Islam, neither secretly nor openly. Thus it was the strongest of all 
the dazzling hidden proofs of the visible prophesy ’. 


Т. Verse 4: wa- mre atuhu hammalata ’l-hatabt 


Verse 4 runs as follows: ‘ And his wife (shall also burn); She is a fire-wood 
carrier ’.78 

This verse deals with the wife of Abii Lahab who, being the sister of 
Abi Sufyan, belonged to the highest rank of Meccan society. The original 
significance of the appelation hammalat al-hatab given to her in the Qur'an was 
again preserved for us by Qatäda. His interpretation as quoted by al-Räzi, 
reads: ‘ She (i.e. the wife of Abū Lahab) used to condemn the prophet for being 
poor, therefore she was condemned for being a wood gatherer (gawlu qatadata : 
tnnaha kanat tu‘ayytru rasüla ‘Нам bi ’Lfagri fa-‘uyyirat bi-annahä Гата 
tahtafibu) ’. A more complete version of the same interpretation is recorded by 
al-Tabari, without, however, mentioning its source: ‘Some say: “she used 
to condemn the prophet for being poor, herself being in the habit of gathering 
wood, therefore she was condemned for being a wood gatherer ” (wa-gäla ba‘du- 
hum: wa-känat tu‘ayyiru rasüla "lah bi-Lfaqri wa-känat tahfıbu fa-‘uyyirat bi- 
annaha kanat tahitbu) °.” 

Qatäda’s interpretation implies that the wife of Abü Lahab used to perform 
such works as were connected with the gathering of fire-wood, which occupation 
gave the Qur’än an opportunity for dishonouring her. It must be remembered. 
that wood gathering was regarded as one of the most despicable works, carried 
out by women of the lowest rank.” The question arises, how did it come about 
that a woman of the rank of Abū Lahab’s wife did such "work. The explanation 
(al-Alfisi, 263) that she was too miserly to employ servants to do the work for 
her, seems to be over-simplified. 

The real solution is to be found in Wellhausen’s Reste arabischen Heidentums. 
On pp. 40-1 Wellhausen quotes a passage from Isaak of Antioch (fifth century 
A.D.) about the ways in which the Arabs used to worship al-'Uzzà. Isaak 
identifies al-"Uzza with Kawkabta, i.e. Venus who was also named ‘the queen 
of heaven’. Isaak compares the Arab worship of al-Uzza with the Jewish 


7 Concerning his death, see al-Tabart, T'ürikh, п, 159-60 (from Ibn Ishaq) ; Ibn Ва“, op. oit., 

ІҮ, 18-4; ; al-Suhayli, op. cit., 11, 66 #.; Ibn Sayyid al-Näs, op. oit., т, 207 #.; Aghani, 1v, 32-3. 
т Mustadrak, п, 539. 

73 Beo the same version also in al-Bayhagl, oit., rt, 96 ; Ibn al-Jawzi, op. cit., 1, 348. 

73 This translation is based on the reading атай *L-batabs, whioh signifies dhamm, апа 
not оп Латин айы 'Lhafabi. For further де see the commentaries. 

"t Fischer, op. oit., 34, quoted Qatäda’s interpretation from al-Räzl, without noticing ite 
complete version in al-Tabari. Therefore he seems to have misunderstood ita significance. See 
below, р. 27, n. 77. 

тэ Fischer, op. cit., 85 ff. ; Lohmann, art. oit., 344. 
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worship of the ‘ queen of heaven ’ as described in Jeremiah vii, 18. The passage ' 


in Jeremiah seems to be most instructive: ‘The children gather wood, and 
the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead their dough to make cakes to 
the queen of heaven ...’. Wellhausen finds evidence that the Arab customs of 
the worship of al-‘Uzzé indeed resembled Jeremiah’s description. This may well 
lead us to believe that the appelation hammälat al-hatab refers to the active 
part Abii Lahab’s wife took in the worship of al-‘Uzza. Unlike Jeremiah, the 
Qur’än assigns the task of gathering the fire-wood not to Abii Lahab’s children, 
but rather to his wife, thus exposing the despicable nature of the works this 
aristocratic woman used to carry out in honour of al-‘Uzza, together with her 
whole family. 

At this stage a more coherent understanding of the significance of the 
surname ‘ Abii Lahab’ is possible. Perhaps it does not so much refer to the 
fire of hell in which he is doomed to burn, as to the fire he used to kindle when 
worshipping al-^Uzzà. This observation produces a significant correlation 
between his surname ‘ Abū Lahab’ and his personal name, ‘Abd al-'Uzza. 


8. Other interpretations of verse 4 

The secondary interpretations of verse 4 are based on patterns similar to 
those of the secondary interpretations of the previous verses of our süra. The 
appelation hammaálat al-hatab gained a new meaning, more appropriate to the 
wife of a person who was believed to have been Muhammad’s enemy. The 
original meaning of this appelation, denoting religious action for the sake of 
al-"Uzzä, was totally neglected. 

The following tradition seems to mark the first step towards the new 
understanding of hammálat al-hafab, presenting it as referring о hostile actions 
Abii Lahab’s wife allegedly carried out against the prophet. This tradition, 


recorded by al-Tabari, is also traced back to Qatäda: Хала tanqulu ’Lahaditha d 


min ba‘ds ’l-nasi da ba‘din ‘ She used to pass on rumours from one person to 
another’. Hammälat al-hajab is understood here in its metaphorical sense, 
i.e. ‘ the rumours carrier ’, or rather ' the slanderer’. The same interpretation, 
in much more explicit words (kdnat tamshi bi ’l-namima) is recorded by al-Tabari 
on the authority of Mujahid (d. 104/722) and ‘Ikrima (d. 105/723). 

Far more elaborate are the traditions which no longer conceive of hatab as 
fire-wood—neither concretely nor metaphorically—but rather as a bundle of 
thorns (huzmat shawk), which the woman allegedly used to throw in Muham- 
mad’s way, thus wounding his feet. This interpretation of hammalat al-hatab 
was preferred by al-Tabari, who has recorded several traditicns of this kind, 
tracing them back to Ibn ‘Abbas, al-Dahhäk, Ibn Zayd, and others." 

Al-Zamakhshari explains that the action of throwing the bundle of thorns 
was described by the Qur’än as the gathering of fire-wood in order to expose its 
inferior nature (. . . wa-tagwtran lahà bi-sürats ba‘ds "l-haffabaüts min al-mawahina). 
In other words, al-Zamakhshari holds that atab really denotes fire-wood but 
only in a figurative sense, symbolizing the bundle of thorns. Al-Baydawi 


7% See also Ibn Hishim, op. eit., 1, 380. A similar action, namely the throwing of offal in 
front of Muhammad’s door, is ascribed to Abii Lahab and ‘Uqba b. Abi Mu'ayyit. See Ibn 
Sa'd, op. cit., x, 201. It may be further remarked that in some later traditions Abū Lahab’s 
wife is even presented as taking an active part in the plote of Quraysh to kill the prophet. The 

erson who allegedly defended the prophet agamst this woman was no other than Abi Lahab 
bi . See al-Katikänl, Tahsir al-burhan, on our sūra treference from M. J. Kister). This 
tradition seems to express the anti- Umayyad feelings of the Shi'a. 
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explains likewise (taswiran [ала bi-sürats "l-hattábats Hati tahmilu "l-huzmata 
wa-tarbijuhà fs jidihä tahgiran Is-sha’ntha).” 

Like the former verses of our süra, verse 4 was finally interpreted in the 
eschatological sense. The wood gathering was presented as the woman’s punish- 
ment in hell for her worldly sins against Muhammad. Interpretations to this 
effect are given by al-Zamakhshari and al-Baydawi. They interpret hatab as 

signifying the trees and thorns of hell, i.e. the Zaqqüm and Dart‘ (Qur'àn ху, 
48; LXXXVII, 6). 


9. Verse 5: fs jidihã hablun min masadın 


Verse 5 may be thus translated: ‘On her neck there is a oord made of 
fibres °. 

The word jid usually denotes a woman's neck from the aesthetic viewpoint, 
ie. the place on which ornaments and the like are hanging."? Therefore, 
Qatäda’s interpretation of this verse seems, once again, to be faithful to its 
original meaning. His interpretation is recorded by al-Tabari. It says that 


‚hablun min masadin stands for qilada min wad‘in—‘a necklace made of sea- 


shells ’.”* According to al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) as quoted by Abii 
Hayyàn, the necklace was made of kharz, which is the same as wad‘. 

Abi Hayyan also quotes the explanation of Ibn ‘Atiyya 9? to the effect that 
the necklace was described by the Qur’an as a cord of fibres in order to reproach 
the woman and to stress how detestable it was to use it (wa-1nnama ‘abbara ‘an 
qsládatihà bi-hablin min masadin ‘ala jihati ’L-iaf@’uli laha wa-dhikri tabarrujihä 
ft hadha 'l-sa‘ys ’l-khabtths). 

The reason for the Qur’än’s disapproval of the woman’s necklace becomes 
clear in the light of Wellhausen’s survey of old Arab practices of magic and 
witehoraft.9 Wellhausen 5* mentions that magic powers were attributed to all 
kinds of ornaments and especially to sea-shells, viz. kharz, wad‘, or jaz". Hence 
it is clear that the Qur’an disapproves of the woman’s necklace because of its 
magical intentions. It was probably regarded by its owner as securing the 
protection of al-"Uzzä against evil powers. The usage of such a necklace was 
reproached by the Qur’än as a part of its general rejection of witchcraft,®* 
which was considered in Islam the core of Paganism.®* The Qur'àn brings this 
magical necklace down to the rank of an ordinary simple cord (habl) made of 
rough fibres (min masadin). 

The correlation between verses 4 and 5 is now obvious: both verses reprove 
the Pagan practices carried out by the wife of Abi Lahab who participated 
with her husband in the veneration of al-"Uzzä. The Qur'àn views these 
practices as common, despicable actions suitable for women of the lowest rank. 


т1 Fischer, op. cit., 35, holds that hammalat 'l-hatab is a mere ourse directed to that aristocratic 
woman in order to humiliate her by alleging her to be a wood-carrier. He (p. 34) believes he finds 
this meaning in the interpretations of Qatäda and al-Baydäwl. But neither seems to support 
his view, as they both assume that hammdlat al-hafab stands for a real action carried out by the 
woman, be it st of fire-wood (Qatäda) or of thorns (al-Baydiwi). Strangely enough, 
Fischer (p. 32) places al-Zamakhshari’s interpretation in a separate group, notwithstanding its 
resemblance to al-Baydäwf’s interpretation, which is actually an abstract of the former. 

rs Al-Suhayli, op. cit., п, 113. 

тә Fischer has totally ignored this outstanding interpretation. 

© D. 542/1147. See Brockelmann, GAL, Supp. т, 732. 

#1 Reste, 159 ff. 


*4 Wensinck, op. oit., av.‘ magio’. 
YOL., XLII. PABT 1. 3 
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10. Other interpretations of verse 5 


The tendency to confine the meaning of our sūra to the hostility of Abū 
Lahab and his wife towards the prophet gave rise to new interpretations of 
hablun min masadin as well. A tradition traced back to Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab 
(d. 94/718) says: ‘She (ie. Abū Lahab’s wife) had a luxurious necklac3 of 
pearls, and she said: “I shall disburse it for the assault on Muhammad ” 
(kdnat laha gildda fakhira min jawhar fa-gälat: la-unfiqannaha fs adawat 
Muhammad)’. This tradition is recorded by al-Tabarsi, Abi Hayyan, and 
Ibn Kathir. 

Another interpretation seems to be based simply on an erroneous under- 
standing of the context of our verse. The cord was quite naturally associated 
with the fire-wood of the former verse, as though being usad for tying and 
carrying it. Its original figurative sense was eventually neglected. ‘Thus, 
al-Dahhak, as quoted by al-Tabari, interprets: ‘... this was the cord which 
she used for gathering the fire-wood’.®5 This interpretation is, however, 
impossible; as was already mentioned, the word jidtha indicates clearly that 
hablun does not stand for a load with which the woman’s neck is burdened, 
but rather for a certain kind of ornament hanging on her neck, havinz no 
relation to the fire-wood of the former verse. Whenever the Qur’än speaks of 
carrying loads the word used is not jid but rather ‘unug.5 

The most current interpretation of hablun min masadin is again the 
eschatological one. Although not assuming any connexion between the cord 
and the wood, it nevertheless considers our verse as speaking of a heavy load 
which the woman shall carry in hell as a punishment for her worldly sins. The 
ged is understood in the meaning of ragaba, namely a neck carrying a bu-den, 
while the cord is conceived of as the load itself. The whole scene is inspired by 
Qur’an гхіх, 32 which speaks of a ‘chain whose length is seventy cubits 
(silsila dhar‘uha sab‘tina dhtra‘an)’, which is used in hell for torturing sirners. 
Thereby masad is understood as denoting ‘iron’. This word, originally denoting 
the rope of the well, gained the meaning of ‘ iron’ because it occurs in old poetry 
in close association with the iron axis of the pulley of the well, around which 
the rope is coiled.87 

Most of the eschatological traditions of this kind, as recorded by al-Tabari, 
are traced back to ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (д. 94/713). These traditions relate that 
hablun min masadin stands for ‘ an iron chain whose length is seventy cubits ’. 
A tradition on the authority of Sufyan says that it stands тог ‘a rope on her 
neck, in hell, like a collar, seventy cubits long’. The original significance of 
masad being the rope of the bucket, is preserved in a further eschatological 
tradition recorded by al-Suhayli9? It says: ‘she will be handled in heil like 
a bucket. She will be lifted to the top of hell by the rope on her neck, then 
downwards to its bottom again, and so on for ever and ever’. As an integral 
part of hell, the habl is sometimes depicted as though made of fire (al-Tebari). 
Summing up, al-Tabarsi interprets masad as a cord of rough fibres, burning 
like fire, heavy like iron, with which her neck is burdenad to increase her 
torture. 

Thus, the eschatological spirit finally overwhelmed all the parts of our süra. 


% See also Fischer, op. Lohmann, art. cit., 346; Künstlinger, art. oit., 408. 
86 eg. түп, 20; xxxiv, 33; 

2.8. ; al-Suhayti, op. oit., Im 
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` CUSTOM AND SHARI‘A IN THE BEDOUIN FAMILY 
ACCORDING TO LEGAL DOCUMENTS FROM THE 
JUDAEAN DESERT? 


By Анлвом LayısH and AVSHALOM SHMUELI 
A. INTRODUCTION 


This paper, by means of original Bedouin documents relating to matters 
of personal status, attempts to disclose interaction between custom and shari'a ? 
and to illuminate some of the mechanisms tending to complete the islamization 
of a tribal society in process of sedentarization. The Bedouin dealt with here 
are a group of tribes in the Jerusalem-Bethlehem region: al-Sawähira (с. 6,000 
persons now) east of Jerusalem, al-"Ubaydiyya (c. 5,500) east of Bayt Sahür, 
the 13 al-Ta'&mira tribes (c. 20,000) extending over a sector east of Bayt 
Sahiir in the north to Bayt Fajjär in the south, and al-Rasha’ida (c. 500) 
south-east of Taqü'a. Most of these tribes originate from Hijaz and Najd. 
They appeared in the region in small groups from the sixteenth century and 
in time developed into tribes, while absorbing local fallahs. Their main 
numerical increase took place in the twentieth century. 

The sedentarization of these Bedouin began in the 1920’s and was almost 
complete by the 1970’s. It was furthered by proximity to religious, economic, 
and administrative centres (while still nomads they already visited the mosques 
and markets of Jerusalem on Fridays) and by the consolidation of internal 
security. Al-Ta‘aimira tribes have established settlements of their own, notably 
Za'tara, Harmala, and Taqu'a; some of them have settled in existing Judaean 
villages and about 2,500 in the suburbs of Bethlehem. About half of the 
Bedouin under reference no longer live in tribal frameworks; they have 
moved to other places in Judaea, and in the mid-1950’s, under Jordanian rule, 
they began to migrate to the East Bank and the oil countries. Those who left 
sent considerable sums of money to their families which greatly assisted 
sedentarization, especially as regards construction. In consequence of sedentari- 
zation, the tribal structure of al-Sawahira, al-"Ubaydıyya, and part of al- 
Ta‘ämira has dissolved into the constituent hamülas (clans) ; the tribe no longer 
functions as а political unit, and the shaykh has in most of the tribes been 
replaced by the heads of the hamülas, the mukhtärs. The Bedouin nowadays 
earn their livelihoods outside the tribal areas, mainly as labourers in con- 
struction, industry, tourism, and as watchmen. Small stock-breeding and 
ground-crop farming have diminished considerably. 


1 The paper is based on legal documents obtained from Bedouin in the Jerusalem-Bethlehem 
region. It is part of a comprehensive study of custom and shari'a among the Bedouin settled 
in that area, now being prepared under the auspices of the Middle East Research Unit of the 

S. Truman Institute in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. The authors thank the 
Institute for its assistance. 

The collection of the documentary material would have been impossible without the whole- 
hearted co-operation of arbitrators, mukitdre, and other Bedouin and of the Military Government. 
To all these and many others the authors express their gratitude. Thanks are also due to Mr. Avner 
Giladi, of the Truman Institute, for his excellent work in summarizing the documenta. 

The anthropologist, Dr. Frank Stuart, who studies the legal aspects of Sinai Bedouin life, 
has read the manusoript and made valuable observations, and the authors are greatly indebted 
to him. The responsibility for the contents of the paper is, of course, entirely theirs. 

* For the historical background of the contest between shari'a and custom seo A. Layish, 

< Shari'a u-minhag ba- ha- Muslimit be- Yisra'el’, Ha-Mizrah he-Hadash, xxi, 4, 1974, 
377 ff., and the sources indicated there. 
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Each tribe has its arbitrators (hakam, muhakkam, qàds ‘asha’ wt): the shaykh, 
the mukhidrs, and persons not holding political office. Some arbitrators have 
won fame even outside their tribe and are resorted to also by members of 
other tribes and by fallahs and townspeople, including Christians. Especially 
prominent are Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb ‘Ashirat al-Sharayi‘a, 
a member of the Jordanian Parliament, and Shaykh Muhammad Ahmad 
‘Amiriyya ‘Ashirat al-Sharäyi‘a, the mukhtär of Za‘tara, both of al-Ta‘amira. 
Arbitration generally passes by inheritance within certain families. The 
economic position of the arbitrator is sound (he is paid for his judicial work).? 

The written document (sakk, sanad, waraqa) * is of no importance in Arab 
customary law; it is not essential to the validity of a legal act or the proof of 
a contention; the only recognized mode of proof being by witnesses. This 
conception is accepted also by Islamic legal theory, but there is no positive 
evidence that it originates in Arab customary law. Although the Qur’än calls 
for the use of written documents in certain circumstances (see, e.g., Süras п, 
282; xxiv, 33), orthodox exegesis treats this as a non-binding recommendation. 
But reality is stronger than theory. The written document is essential in 
practice, especially in private transactions, and the orthodox schools eventually 
recognized it. Indeed, an entire branch of law developed which deals in- 
tensively with documents (shurüf ‘ stipulations’). The written document was 
essential also to the development of what is known as ' legal devices’ (kiyal). 
Another indication of the shars‘a’s acceptance of the written document is the 
syjtll, the record of the shart‘a court.5 A radical change in the status of the 
written document has occurred in the modern legislation of Arab countries. 
That legislation recognizes the document as valid evidence; in fact, the power 
of the court may be limited to giving decisions based on written documents. 
This reform can rely on the modernists of the school of Muhammad 'Abduh.* 

It seems that in Bedouin society the document is very rere but its frequency 
increases with the progress of sedentarization. The principal factors in this 
connexion are closer contacts with the settled population in economic relations 
and land transactions; the transition from collective ownership (musha‘) to 
individual ownership ; the influence of shar‘t (and civil) justice; the exigencies 


3 For more detail see A. Shmueli, Hiinahalüt ha- Bedewim shel Midbar M ehüdah, Tel Aviv, 
1970; idem, ‘ Shevet ha-' Ubaydiyya— ha-shinná; im ba-mesheq uva-heverah ‘im ha-hitnakalit ', М 
in Ha- Bedewim, Bureau of the Adviser on Arab Prime Minister's Office, Jerusalem, 1971, 
100-75; idem, Hiinahalüt nawwadim be-merhav Yerüshalayim ba-me'ak. ha-‘esrim, unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1978; idem, ' Ha-requ' le-hitnahalüt nawwadim 
be-merhav Y erüshalayim ^, Merhavim (Tel Aviv), 1, 1974, 70-9; M. Sharon, ‘ Ha-Bedewim shel 
Har Hevrón', in A. Shmueli, D. Grossman, and Б. Zeevi (ed.), Yehüdah vs-Shómrón; pragim 
be-geographia "yeshüvit, Jerusalem, 1977, 548-57; M. von Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, п, Leipzig, 
1943; Erwin Graf, Das Rechtswesen der heutigen Beduinen. ао Hessen, [1952]. 

4 "See, e.g, Nimr ‘Awda al-Mubärsk ‘Ashirat al-Na&bühIn al-Ta‘imira, sakk ат of 
29 September 1963; Ibr&htm ‘Abd Allāh al-Dar'àwt ‘Ashirat al-Shawäwira al-Ta'ümira, sanad 
tahkim of 14 November 1975; and Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb ‘Ashirat al-Sharäyı'a al- 
Ta'&mira, divorce of 25 September 1964 (swräg). 

5 J. Schacht, The origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford, 1950, 188; idem, An 
introduction to Islamic law, Oxford, 1964, 78, 72, 193; Herbert J. Liebesny, T'he law of the Near 
and Middle East; readings, cases, and materials, New York, 1975, 244 ff., and the sources indicated 
there; E. Tyan, Histosre de l'organisation ion judiciaire en pays d'Ialam, dsuxieme édition, Leiden, 
1960, 936 ff.; Jeanette A. Wakin (ed.), function of documents in ee law: the chapters 
on sales from "Таһа? Kıtab al-shurüt al-kabir, Albany, N.Y., 1972, 4 ff. ; J. Coulson, A history 
of Islamic law, Edinburgh, 1964, 125, 148; idem, ‘ Muslim ‘custom and a „Die Welt des 
Islams, NS, vr, 1-2, 1959, 21. 

* Muhammad 'Abduh, Tagrir Siislah al-mahäkim al-shar'iyya, ed. Muhammad Rashid Rida, 
Cairo, 1900, 34; A. Layish, ‘ Terümat ha-modernistim le-hillün ha-mishpag hu-Muslimi’, Ha- 
Mizrah he- Hadash, XXVI, 1-2, 1976, 2, 9, 10; Coulson, History, 172 £; J. N. D. ‘Anderson, 
Law reform in the Muslim world, London, 1976, 43 ff. 
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of modern administration ; the spread of literacy ; and appeals by the authors 
to the arbitrators to reduce their decisions to writing in order to enrich the 
documentation of this research. About 3,000 legal documents have so far been 
collected, relating to various departments of law; personal status and 
succession, penal matters, contracts and ownership, land, etc. Most are 
twentieth-century, the remainder mostly from the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Some were written by paid scribes (kattb) from Jerusalem or 
Bethlehem” and some by the arbitrators themselves or their assistants. The 
latter are in colloquial Arabic, which sometimes makes them difficult to 
understand. Some of the older documents are in a poor state of preservation : 
the writing is blurred or completely obliterated; some documents were torn 
and had to be restored before it was possible to decipher them. 

It is known that orthodox Islam, with its system of beliefs and institutions, 
plays no major role in shaping nomad Bedouin society, its philosophy and life- 
style. Popular religion, including the worship of saints and intercession, still 
predominates in it. In fact, the Wahhabi puritanical revival movement set 
itself the goal of completing the islamization of the Bedouin in the Arabian 
Peninsula as well as of the rural and urban population which was not sufficiently 
orthodox for its taste. One of the phenomena accompanying Bedouin 
sedentarization in modern times is a trend towards orthodox Islam. The latter 
is gradually becoming the obligatory life-style as to worship and observance, 
and attachment to Muslim institutions and to religious functionaries com- 
petent to administer and expound the shari'a is inereasing.? The causes of this 
phenomenon are the imposition of skar% jurisdiction on the Bedouin by the 
central government, education, and modern means of communication. 

The relation between custom and shari‘a extends over a whole gamut of 
grades according to the stages of transition from a nomadic to a sedentary 
society. These grades may be divided into two main categories. In one of 
these, custom reigns supreme, free from the control of the skarra; this 
supremacy is not absolute, though, for customary law as we know it today has 
for centuries been influenced by the shari‘a, especially in the fields of contracts 
and obligations. The other category reflects the assimilative power of the 
shars‘a over custom in tribal arbitration and especially in the shart‘a court. 

The protagonists in the contest between custom and shari‘a are the 
arbitrator and the @@@. The former shapes the customary norm in voluntary 
private jurisdiction; he is, in fact, the creator of customary law.!? The gad: 
applies the shari‘a within the framework of the taqlid, the legal doctrine 
established by the Hanafi school. He indeed bears the brunt of the islamization 
of custom, for the shari‘a court is the principal daily meeting-place of shari'a 
and custom, especially as far as the litigants are Bedouin. The documents in. 


7 e.g. Sulayman Sälim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salah al-Ta‘imira, divorce, n.d. 

SH. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques de Taki-d- Din Ahmad b. Tamiya, 
Le Caire, 1939, 519 ff.; idem, Les schisme dans PIslam; introduction à une étude de la religion 
musulmane, Paris, 1965, 323, 324; W. C. Smith, Islam in modern history, third printing, New 
York, New American Library, 1963, 48 ff.; Ignaz Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber den Islam, tr. into 
Hebrew by J. J. Rivlin, ed. M. Plessner, Jerusalem, 1951, 188 ff. 

® Gabriel Baer, Population and society in the Arab East, London, 1964, 132, and the sources 
indicated there; tidem, Studies in the history of modern Egypt, Chicago and London, 1969, 13, 14. 
Cf. J. Henninger, ‘La religion bedouine préislamique’, in F. Gabrieli (ed.), L'antica socretd 
beduina (Università di Roma. Centro di Studi Semriaci. Studi Semitici, 2), Roma, 1959), 125 ff., 
and the sources indicated there. 

10 Tyan, Histoire, 48 ff.; idem, art. ‘ Hakam’, EI, second ed, 72; Schacht, Introduction, 
189; Joseph Chelhod, Le droit dana la société Bédouine: recherches eihnologiques sur le ‘orf ou 
droit coutumier des Bédouins, Paris, 1971, 144 ff. 
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our possession cite only a few instances of the involvement of muffis in this 
contest. The results of the confrontation of shart‘a and custom thus depend on 
the degree of orthodoxy, religious and secular education, and social philosophy 
of the ‘ulama’ and on their understanding of the islamization processes of a 
tribal society undergoing sedentarization.!! 


B. MANIFESTATIONS OF THE SUPREMACY OF CUSTOM 


1. The contribution of custom to Islamic law 

The customary law of the present-day Bedouin, as far as it can be isolated 
from the influences of Islamic law, originates in pre-Islamic Arab customary 
law. The legal documents of Judaean Desert Bedouin contain many legal 
terms and concepts which have counterparts in Islamic law, and the question 
naturally arises as to what extent this suggests or even proves a customary 
source of inspiration for that law. Schacht says that the naturalization of 
pre-Islamic Arab customary-legal terminology in Islamic law was only to be 
expected, but rightly adds that this is not axiomatic and that positive proof 
of the source of inspiration is required in each саве! A comprehensive study 
of pre-Islamic legal terminology has not yet been carried out, and the Bedouin 
documents before us, as far as they provide ‘living’ information on a period 
some 1,400 years ago, may perhaps make a modest contribution in this direction. 
We should, of course, emphasize again that we have to do with a Bedouin 
population which has absorbed falläh elements and was under the intensive 
influence of orthodox Islam even before sedentarization owing to its proximity 
to Jerusalem and Bethlehem. But despite these weighty reservations, it seems 
to us that the documentary findings confirm the assumption of an Arab 
customary source of Islamic law. This conclusion may be arrived at by 
examining legal terms and concepts in daily use among Judaean Desert Bedouin 
which, though occurring also in Islam, have an original customary connotation, 
materially different from an Islamic one. 

The term sunna or ‘ the sunna of the Prophet’ in an Islamic context means 
a practice or precedent established by the Prophet and worthy of being 
followed. Goldziher has proved that this term originates in the ancient pagan 
sunna, while Margoliouth discovered that its original meaning was wider: an 
ideal or normative practice of the community as a whole, deriving its positivity 
from its status as an ancestral (salaf) heritage. The pagan Arabs regarded the 
sunna as sacred, as the only source of law and religion. Its opposite, the bid‘a, 
was considered an innovation in the negative sense. Schacht, who studied the 
development of the connotations of the term sunna in the ancient schools of 
law and in the legal dootrine of al-Shafi'i, arrived at similar conclusions.!? 

Bedouin in the Judaean Desert and elsewhere frequently use the term 
sunna, in various combinations, in what would seem to be its Islamic sense. 
Thus, in one case, a woman stated that she had married a man by ‘a shart 


11 The relationship between shari‘a and custom as reflected in decisions of the shari*a courte 
and the opinions of muftis will be discussed by A. Layish in a separate parer. 

14 Schacht, Introduction, 8, 25 f., 73, 83; Anderson, Law reform, 8, 10f.; J. Chelhod, ‘ Le 
е le drort’, Revus de l'Occident Musulman ei de la Méditerranée (Aix-en-Provence), 11, 

15 Sohaoht, Origins, 58 ff. and the passages referred to there in the works of Goldziher and 
Margoliouth ; idem, Introduction, 8, 17; Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim studies, ed. 8. M. Stern, п, 
London, 1971, 25 ff. ; A. J. Wensinok, art. ' Sunna ’, ЕІ, 555; cf. R. B. Serjeant, * Haram and 
hawtsh, the sacred enclave in Arabia’, in ‘Abd al-Rahmän Badawi (ed.), Mélanges Taha 
Husain, Le Caire, 1962, 47-82. 
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marriage in accordance with the sunna of Allah and his Messenger ’.14 However, 
a study of the circumstances in this and similar cases reveals that the reference 
is to a customary marriage in the full sense of the term: an ‘ata or hiba 
marriage not meeting the requirements of a shart marriage, such as offer and 
acceptance (Yab wa-gabül) and the use of set verbal forms. The фай of 
Bethlehem, ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Abd al-Mubsin ‘Abidin, wishing to differentiate 
between a shart and a customary marriage, said that in the past the Bedouin 
first had their children marry ‘in accordance with the sunna of the Messenger 
of Allah’ and then applied for a judgment declaring the marriage valid. 
‘Arif al-‘Arif, discussing the Negev Bedouin, carefully distinguishes between 
shart marriages, performed through a ma’dhün, and customary marriages, 
performed ‘ by way of al-gasala proceedings ’ ; in the latter, the bride is handed 
over bi-sunnat Allah wa-sunnat там. This phrase has also been encountered 
among the Sinai Bedouin. 

We may have to do here with sunna in the ancient, original sense: norma- 
tive custom ascribed bona fide to the Prophet by his Bedoum contemporaries. 
Even today, Bedouin in the Judaean Desert, who have abandoned the gasala 
marriage, believe that the marriage usual among them is a proper Islamio 
marriage in accordance with the custom established by the Prophet. The 
reading of the Fätiha might seem to provide a religious element for the 
customary marriage, although this gesture is of course not capable of validating 
it. Israeli shart gadis have in hundreds of cases decided that the marriage 
should be terminated and referred the parties to the ma’dhün for the performance 
of a shart marriage.!® It should be noted that the Druzes, too, use the term 
sunna in various combinations, such as ‘the sunna accepted by the Druze 
community ', ‘ tribal ('asha'iriyya) sunna’, ‘the sunna of Allah’, and ‘the 
religious sunna’. There is of course no Islamic connotation here, although 
motives of tagiyya ‘simulation’ may have played a part. The term occurs 
here in the context of the normative custom or, in the words of Schacht, ‘ the 
living tradition’ of the community. It seems that, as in Islam, the legal 
concept has been adapted to a new religious framework. 

Bedouin documents use certain legal terms in the original, customary 
meaning they had before they passed into Islam and gradually acquired & new, 
narrower connotation. Thus, the Bedouin still employ the words $jtéhad and 
ra’y вз synonyms in the sense of discretion, personal judgment. In one case, 
the mumayytz (umpire in the event of disagreement between two arbitrators), 
Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb ‘Ashirat al-Sharayi'a al-Ta‘amira, said 
after making his award: ‘ This is what the Lord has enjoined upon me and 
what is in accordance with my judgment (ytshddt)’. In another case, the 
arbitrators, Shaykh Sulayman Salim al-Shaykh and Shaykh Müsä Salama, 


Heg., Sulaymän Salim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salih al-Ta‘ämira, divorce, n.d.; interview 
with Shaykh Sulayman of 6 October 1075. 
15 Interview th the gigi of 6 July 1975; ‘Arif al-‘Arif, al-Qaga’ bayn al-Badw, Jerusalem, 
1933, 180; Chelhod, Le droit, 104. On the meaning of the term gagala see Clinto n Bailey, 
bane "urs in Sinai and the Negev ', Studies in Marriage Oustoms (Jerusalem), rv, 1974, 
pp. 118, п. 21, 114 
15 Layish, * Shari‘a u-minhag’, 380 f., 399; we are obliged to Dr. Clinton Bailey, who is 
doing research on legal maxims of the Sinai Bedouin, for helping ua to form an opinion as to this 
question. 
2 eg. Druze Division, Ministry of Religious Affairs, File DB/18 of 16 January 1960, 
19 January 1960; Druze ra е кары Haifa, Тоша, File n Nafaga, File 42/13; Kamal 


1968, 5; A. Layish, ' Ma'amad Ya Islam ba-mishpahah ha-Driizit be-Yisra'el', Ha-Mizrak 
he-Hadash, XXVI, 3-4, 1977, 152, 154 ff., 101, 109. 
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being in disagreement, applied to the mumayyiz, Shaykh Muhammad Mahrhüd 
Fakhkhär ‘Ashirat Salah al-Ta‘imira, entrusting the decision to him: ‘The 
power is your power and the judgment is your judgment, O master of the right 
judgment (al-amr amrukum wa’Lra’y ra’yukum yä sähib al-ra'y al-sadsd) ' 19 
These terms still had that meaning in the early stages of the development of 
Islamic law and only later acquired a different, more technical sense or were 
replaced by other terms. We know that in Islamic law igihād means the 
derivation of new religious-legal rules, by analogy (qiyäs), trom the Qur’än and 
the sunna and the derivation of validation from consensus (tjmä‘). The term 
ra’y, on the other hand, did not change its original customery-law meaning, 
viz. discretion unfettered by textual limitations, but was replaced by the term 
qiyäs, i.e., discretion limited by precedent established by the Qur’än and the 
sunna.? As we shall see below, many terms of Islamic family law are ourrent 
also among present-day Bedouin. They undoubtedly originate from customary 
law since a great part of them already ocour in the Qur’än, although their 
present connotations may be influenced, in varying degrees, by Islamic law. 

It would appear that the Bedouin distinguish between customary law and 
the shars‘a. Thus, e.g., the arbitrator Ibrahim ‘Abd Allah al-Dar‘awi ‘Ashirat 
al-Shawawira al-Ta‘amira declares: ‘The shari‘a is stronger today than the 
far‘ or al-‘aw@ id al-‘ash@iriyya’ or: in the past, divorces would be performed 
out of court; this was falag fart or ‘asha’ırı (as distinct from вћат“).20 In 
arbitral awards, we often find a combination of a shart and a customary norm, 
such as: ‘ The wife must obey the husband if a shar'i and fors dwelling has 
been provided for her; the man shall provide a [dwelling] place equipped with 
everything required for a shart and fart dwelling’. Sometimes a distinction 
is made between the rights of the parties under the shart‘a, secular law (gänün 
or эигйт) and tribal (‘asha’trt) law.?! Nevertheless, the impression sometimes 
arises that the use of the term shar‘t in a customary context is meaningless 
linguistic routine. Thus, e.g., in a khul divorce, the arbitrators decided that 
the wife must give up her shart rights and that, in addition, her father must 
return the dower. There is a contradiction here. According to the Muslim 
shara, which regards the woman as a party to the marriage contract, the 
dower is her personal property and it is she, therefore, who must return it in 
the said circumstances, whereas according to custom, which, in the marriage 
of dominion, treats the woman as the object of transaction, the dower is the 
payment to the guardian for the ownership of the woman and it is therefore 
he who must return 11,2? 

It is the accepted view that the office of the gädt, i.e. the institutionalized 
judge, in Islam developed from customary voluntary arbitration (tahkim). In 
the days of the Prophet, the two institutions existed side by sice, as is attested 
by the Qur’än (see, e.g., Süra rv, 65). The Judaean Desert Bedouin still refer 
to arbitration and shar‘t jurisdiction in identical terms, derived from the verbs 
hakama and qada', without a normative or any other consis‘ent distinction 


16 Muhammad Sälim al-Dhuwayb ‘Ashirat al-Sharäyi'a al-Ta‘imira, divorce of 25 September 
1964; and Sulayman Salim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Saléh al-Ta'&mira, kAui* of 10 December 1966, 
respectively. Cf. Chelhod, Le droit, 85. / 

19 Schacht, Origins, 98 ff.; idem, Introduction, 37, 46, 53, 69 f. 

#0 Interviews with him of 22 June 1975 and 14 November 1975. 

їз e.g. Sulayınän Salim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salah al-Ta‘amira, khul‘ of 10 December 1966; 
Tbrahim ‘Abd Allah al-Dar‘Awi 'Ashirat al-Shawäwira al-Ta‘amira, sanad iatkim of 15 August 
1970. 

22 W, Robertson Smith, Kinship and marriage in early Arabia, 1903, rep>., Boston, Beacon 
Press, n.d., 92 Ё., 112 ff.; Anderson, Law reform, 10-11. For more detail cn khul‘ see below, 
$3, pp. 37-8. 
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between them, This testifies to the customary connotation which pertained to 
the term @@@ in the context of arbitration before it struck root in Islam and 
assumed a new meaning, distinguishing it from hakam.*® 

2. Arbitration preferred to shart jurisdiction 

In this transition period, when the Bedouin resort to both judicial agencies, 
customary arbitration and the shari'a court, in matrimonial matters, there are 
still clear manifestations of preference for the former. The parties sometimes 
turn to arbitration when proceedings in the shari‘a court have already begun. 
Thus, in one case the parties, on appointing the arbitrators, agreed to withdraw 
actions (for maintenance and obedience) filed in the shars'a court and not to 
file further actions in the shari‘a court or monetary claims in the civil court 
unless the arbitrators failed to make an award. Shaykh Sulayman Salim 
Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salah al-Ta'&mira believes that most matrimonial matters 
are still disposed of ‘in tribal fashion’ and that the Bedouin prefer tribal to 
shar‘t jurisdiction because of the efficiency of its proceedings and its sensitivity 
to justice. It indeed seems that intimate, informal customary jurisdiction, 
whose norms are congenial to the Bedouin, is preferred by them to the shari‘a 
court, whose application of the Hanafi doctrine is too formal and rigid to their 
taste. They therefore give a chance to arbitration before taking their case to 
court. 

The arbitrators, for their part, fear a frustration of the proceedings by the 
intervention of the shart‘a court on the application of one of the parties, since 
arbitration functions on a voluntary basis and the arbitral award does not 
bind the фай. Sometimes when making their award, they demand that the 
parties undertake not to apply to any other judicial authority, meaning in all 
likelihood the shari‘a court, lest the award be brought to naught, and this 
undertaking is safeguarded by traditional guarantees. Thus, in one case, the 
arbitrators awarded dissolution of the marriage and compensation for the 
husband, noting that the parties had undertaken, with the guarantee (wajh) of 
sureties (kufala’), not to apply to other authorities. An infringement of such 
an undertaking generally entails fines paid through the sureties. In this 
connexion, Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb ‘Ashirat al-Sharayi‘a 
al-Ta‘ämira says that ‘the arbitrator is stronger than the shari‘a court’ 
because his decision is reinforced by the sanction of a fine (gharama). He attests 
that in hundreds of cases the shart qdds referred the parties to arbitration and 
afterwards gave the arbitral award shart effect. In his opinion, the 9207 is 
bound by the tribal (‘asha’rt) arbitral award.” Though this is not correct in 
theory, it is so in practice. 


3. Supremacy of custom in substantive law 
There are many manifestations of the supremacy of custom in matters of 
personal status of Judaean Desert Bedouin. Customary marriages are very 


#5 e.g. Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb ‘Ashirat al-Sharäyi‘a al-Ta'ümire, divorce of 25 Septem- 
ber 1964; interview with Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb of 14 November 1975; 
Sulayman Sälim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salah al-Ta‘amira, khul‘ of 10 December 1966. Cf. Tyan, 
Histoire, 64, 65; Schacht, Infroduction, 10, 11. 

M Nimr ‘Awda al-Mubérak ‘Ashirat al-Nabähin al-Ta‘imira, sakk tabkim of 20 September 
1962; interview with Shaykh Sulayman Sülim Muhammad ‘Ashfrat Salah al-Ta'&nura of 15 July 
197 
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35 Sulayman Башт Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salih al-Ta'ümirs, khul of 10 December 1966. 
Cf. Hakam’, 72; idem, Histoire, 53-7, 60; Chelhod, Le droit, 171 f., tdem, ‘ Lo Bédouin ’, 
188 ff. 

* Interview with Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb al.Sharáyi'a al-Ta‘amira of 
14 November 1975. 
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frequent. Informed persons attest that the marriages are performed by a tribal 
shaykh. The bride’s father says to the groom : ‘I give you (a‘faytuka) my 
daughter . . . and the groom replies: ‘I accept’. The parties shake hands and, 
of course, dower is paid. The shaykh opens the ceremony with the bismilläh 
and closes it with the reading of the Fatiha. Some proclaim that the ‘ata’ is 
‘in accordance with the sunna of Allah and his Messenger ’, i.e. with Islamic 
normative custom.” We have already noted that these religious elements do 
not validate the marriage from a religious-legal point of view since they do not 
include certain features essential to a shart marriage. The Islamic marriage is 
a contractual tie not involving a religious ritual act. Customary marriages come 
to light also in decisions of the shar'a courts when the spcuses apply for a 
judgment declaring the validity of their union. Thus, in one case, a couple 
from al-Sawahira tribe stated in court that they had been married 16 years 
before ‘in accordance with the custom of ‘Arab al-Sawähira ’; the marriage 
was not registered.% 

Islamic law has adopted the customary ane of weläyat ijbār, i.e. the 
marrying off of a girl (or boy) by the guardian (walt) against her (or his) will. 
The Hanafi school (as well as the shi‘a) has restricted this power of the guardian 
to minor girls whereas the other sunnt schools recognize it also with regard to 
major girls, provided they have not been married before and are still of child- 
bearing age. The Bedouin documents record many instances of wilayat bar 
in a customary context. They also record marriages of non-virgin and even 
widowed major females concluded through guardians. In one case, in which 
a woman had been married against her will, she escaped from her husband’s 
house and threatened to kill herself if she was forced to return to him.?? Hajj 
Misi Muhammad ‘Id 'Ashirat al-Sharäyi‘a al-Ta‘amira, confirms that (bar 
marriages (he calls them ghasban ‘апћа) are the established norm among the 
Bedouin. In most cases, a problem does not arise since the bride is a minor.?! 
The aforementioned phenomena attest to the survival of the customary concept 
of the marriage of dominion which does not recognize the woman as a party to 
the marriage contract. 

The distinction between prompt and deferred dower is a matter of custom, 
not of law. Deferred dower, which is paid in the event of divorce or of the 
death of one of the parties, is not usual among the Bedouin. The whole of the 
dower is generally prompt, i.e. paid by the time of making the marriage contract 
or at any rate before consummation of the marriage.: The amount of the 


Y Interviews with Shaykh Sulaymän Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salah al-T&'ümira and Shaykh 
Müsä 'Awdat Allah al-"Ubaydiyya of 3 June 1975 and 6 October 1975. Cf. al- ‘Arif, op. cit., 180 ; 
Bailey, art. cit., 114, 117; A. Kennett, Bedouin justice; law and custome among the Egyptian 
Bedouin, new impression, London, 1968, 100; ben Taw: The social struciure of Islam, 
repr., Cambridge, 1962, 113. The pronouncement of the bism and reading of the Fätiha are 
usual also among the Druzes, perhaps by way of tagiyya; see Amin Muhammad Talf‘, Ast 
al-muwahhidin а Durüz wa- uhum, Beirut, 1961, 132, 133. 

28 Shari‘a Court of Jerusalem, Muhammad Sharärl al-A'raj al-Sawähira, confirmation of 
marriage of 4 August 1956. 

тү J. Coulson, Succession in the Muslim family, Cambridge, 1971, 11, 12; Schacht, Intro- 
duction, 161, 162; Levy, 10, 111. For more detail see Muhammad Abi Zahra, al-Ahwal 
al-shakhsiyya, Cairo, n.d., 123 

30 өе, Misa ‘Awdat ah ы. "Ubaydiyya, certificate of marriage for presentation to the 
court, n.d.; marnage contract, Court of Bethlehem, No. 38426; Muhammad Ahmad Abū 
er “Ashirat Sharayi‘a al-Ta'à ümira, obedience, n.d. Cf. al- ‘Arif, op. oit., 127 f. 

terview with Hajj Müss Muhammad ‘Id ‘Ashirat al-Shar&yi'a al- Ta'ámira. of 3 June 1970. 

31 A. Layish, Women and Islamic law in a non-Muslim state; a study based on decisions of the 
sharta courts in Israel, New York, 1975, 51; Chelhod, Le droit, 125; Emanuel Marx, Bedouin 
of the Neger, Manchester, 1967, 104, 105, 159; interview with Shaykh Sulayman Sälim Muham- 
mad ‘Ashirat Salah al-Ta‘amira of 6 October 1975. 
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dower might seem to be a matter for agreement between the parties according 
to the personal qualifications of the bride; but there are instances of norms 
of the dower being fixed by the tribal leadership. Thus, in one case, the 
tkhtiyäriyya, the council of elders, of the hamuilas of al-Radäyida, al-Mara‘ina, 
and al-‘Asasiwa of al-Ubaydiyya tribe assembled and fixed the amounts of 
the dower as follows: 45 pounds for a virgin (including five pounds ‘to be 
placed to her credit with her father ’), 30 pounds for a widow without children, 
and 25 pounds for a widow with children (including three pounds ‘ to be placed 
to her credit with her father’). This is a remarkable instance of tribal cohesion 
as a factor limiting dower.?? 

The main purpose of the exchange marriage (tabddul al-zawjät, shighär) is 
the mutual waiver of the payment of dower for the two wives. The conception 
underlying this customary practice is that each of the wives represents the 
dower for the other. Islam sought to eradicate this type of marriage by laying 
down that the dower belonged to the wife, thus emptying the practice of its 
principal content. There are records of divorces of shighdr couples among 
the Bedouin. In these cases, both women waived the dower, waiting-period 
maintenance (nafagat al-‘tdda), and the other rights of a divorced woman. The 
waiver was for identical amounts and the conclusion is inescapable that the 
women received no dower at all—that the amounts cancelled each other out. 
Shaykh Muhammad Sa‘id Jamal al-Rifa'i, the wakil of the qddt of Bethlehem, 
attests that the women were married against their will, without dower, and 
forced by intimidation to certify that they had received dower. He surmises 
that the divorce rate is high among the Bedouin because of the mutual 
dependence of the couples in this type of marriage.35 

Islamic khul‘ divorces are based on the conception that the wife is a party 
to the marriage contract. Therefore, if she wishes the marriage to be dissolved 
she must compensate the husband for her release. The compensation usually 
consists in the return of the whole or part of the prompt dower she has received 
and in the waiver of the deferred dower, waiting-period maintenance, and other 
rights according to the circumstances. As against this, the customary khul‘, 
which is in fact the original form of this institution, is based on the conception 
that in a marriage of dominion the wife is the object of a transaction, and that 
therefore, if the guardian wishes to release her from the marriage, he must 
return the dower he received for her.3® 

The khul‘ reflected in the Bedouin documents is the original customary, not 
the Islamic one. The financial effects of the dissolution are determined in 
accordance with the degree of responsibility of the parties: if the husband is 
guilty, he loses his right to the whole or part of the dower, and if the wife is 
guilty, her guardian is ordered to return the whole of the dower (before con- 
summation of the marriage) or part of it, reimburse the expenses of the wedding, 


sAN Muhammad Hasan Hamülat al -Radáyida al-"Ubaydiyya, dower of 24 June 1940. 
C£. al- Pr , op. cit., 130 ff. ; Gideon M. Kressel, ‘ Bride-price reconsidered ', Ourrent Anthropology, 
ХУШ, 977, 450 

ч For more detail see Layi ‚ Women, т, and the sources indicated there. Robertson Smith, 
op. ie, 112. Cf. Chelhod, * 57-8. 

55 e.g, Shari‘a Court of Bethlehem, p Taläq 3, p. 59, nos. 3/75, 4/ 16. Interview with 
Shaykh al-Rifä‘i of 19 May 1975. Cf. al-'Ánf, op. cit., 131, 132; Layish, ‘ Shari'a u-minhag ’, 
383 ff.; Marr, o ор. cit., 120, 121, 150, 160; Gideon M. Kressel, Pratigüt le-ümat sheviiyiit : 
dinamigah shel qi ilat Bedewim be-tahalikh hit‘ayrat, Tel Aviv, 1976, 161, 162, 223, 224; Chelhod, 
Le droit, 105, 106. 

зе Layish, Women, 150 ff.; Robertson Smith, op. cit., 112, 113. 
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and compensate the husband in other ways. In one cass, the arbitrators 
Shaykh Ibrahim Mahmüd al-Für and Shaykh Ahmad Salim al-Dhuwayb and 
the mumayyiz Shaykh Muhammad Ahmad Abū ‘Amiriyya, all of al-Ta‘amira 
tribes, decided that the wife’s father must upon her remarriage pay 100 dinars 
for her divorce ; if she did not remarry within 10 months, her father must raise 
this amount from some other source. As security for the implementation of 
this award, all the property of the wife’s father was pledged pending taking 
possesion (gabd) of the dower. Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb ‘Ashirat 
al-Sharayi‘a was appointed surety (kaftl) for the implementation of the award. 
In another case, Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb, as an arbitrator, 
decided that if the wife’s father refused to return the dower to the husband 
ав a quid pro quo for the divorce he must return his daughter to him ‘апі 
there will be no divorce until Allah puts them out of their misery '. This case 
strikingly illustrates the dominion character of the marriage.® 

Deferment of repayment of the dower until the wife’s remarriage has been 
observed also among Israeli Muslims. Some stipulate that the woman may not 
remarry until she has paid compensation to her former husband. In other 
words, the obligation rests on the woman like a charge; she is not free to 
enter into another union before the obligation has been fulfilled. But there is 
a clear difference here. It is the wife who undertakes to compensate the 
husband for the divorce out of the dower she will receive upon remarriage, while 
among the Judaean Desert Bedouin the wife is not a party to the negotiations 
or to the matter of the claim but the object of the transaction ; it is her guardian 
who undertakes to return the dower. The customary khul‘ has been observed 
also among African tribes whose islamization is not yet complete. It is not a 
deviation from the shart khul‘; on the contrary, Islam has deviated from the 
customary khul by turning the wife from an object of sale into a party to the 
marriage contract and hence into the addressee of a monetary claim.?® 

The shart‘a distinguishes between irrevocable (bain) divorce, which takes 
effect immediately with all its legal and financial consequences, and revocable 
(raj‘t) divorce, which does not terminate the marriage immediately but allows 
the husband to reinstate the wife during her waiting-period without a new 
contract or dower; if he does not do so, the divorce becomes irrevocable. 
After three divorces, the wife is forbidden to her husband unless she has mean- 
while been married to another man. The waiting-period results from the 
concept of the sanctity of natural fatherhood, and the requirement of the 
intermediate marriage is to deter the husband from thoughtlessly harassing 
the wife by alternately marrying and divorcing her.‘ 

Shaykh Ibrahim ‘Abd Allah al-Dar‘äwi ‘Ashirat al-Shawawira and Shaykh 
Sulayman Salim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salah, both of al-Ta'&mira tribes, attest 
that in the period preceding Bedouin sedentarization or, as they call it, ‘ the 


37 e.g. Muhammad Ahmad Abū ‘Amiriyys ‘Ashfrat al-Sharäyi‘a al-Ta'àmira, marriage, n.d. ; 
Sulayman Sälım Muhammad ‘Азга Salah al-Ta‘imira, family dispute of 9 July 1974; рг 
‘Abd Allah al-Dar'&wi ‘Ashirat al-Shawäwirs al-Ta‘imira, family dispute of 26 August 1070; 
Sulayman Salim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salih al-Ta‘imira, khul‘ of 10 December 1966 and family 
dispute of 11 May 1972; interviews with Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb of 14 November 
1975 and Shaykh Suleyman Salim Muhammad. of 6 October 1975. Cf. Layish, * Shari'a u-minhag ', 
886; Kressel, Pratiyüt, 222. 

з Muhammad Sälım al-Dhuwayb ‘Ashirat al-Sharayi‘a ol-Ta'&mira, divorce agreement of 
29 June 1959 and divoroe of 25 September 1964. Cf. Ro n Smith, op. cit., 113. 

39 Layish, ‘ Shari'a u-minhag’, 386, 387; J. N. D. Anderson, Islamio law in Africa, new 
impression, London, 1970, 320, 321; idem, Law ıeform, 11; Coulson, History, 136, and the 
source indicated there. 

40 For more detail see Layish, Women, 173. 
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period of the goat’s hair tents (yawm buyüt al-sha‘r)’, when custom held undisputed 
sway, men would divorce and reinstate their wives unrestrictedly (‘up to 
20 times’), regardless of the waiting-period, as in the pre-Islamic period 
(jāhiliyya). Divorce was completely disregarded, and divorced wives were 
reinstated without a new contract or dower. According to the shari‘a, children 
born after reinstatement are ‘children of adultery (z$na)', but the Bedouin 
paid no heed to this, and such children took a share of their father’s estate like 
legitimate children. Nor were they alive to the requirement of an intermediate 
marriage after a third divorce. In fact, they made no distinction between, 
revocable, irrevocable, and triple divorce. The conditions reflected by these 
testimonies undoubtedly still exist today, at the transition stage to sedentariza- 
tion, though not to the same extent as they did in the remote past. They have 
also been observed among the Israeli Bedouin. 

Although the sunnt Muslim system of succession is based on pre-Islamic 
customary law, in which only male agnates (‘asabät) inherit, it differs signifi- 
cantly from the latter under the influence of the religious-ethical norms of an 
urban society, designed to qualify women and cognates (dhawü al-arhäm) for 
succession, even if not on the same footing as male agnates; they are the 
Qur'anie heirs (dhawé al-fard’td). To prevent circumvention of the rules of 
succession, the sunn? schools restrict the freedom of testation: not more than 
one-third of the estate may be disposed of by will and none of it in favour 
of a legal heir.“ 

The Judaean Desert Bedouin, consciously or unconsciously, circumvent the 
shar'i rules of succession in various ways, leaving their property to male agnates 
only. Some distribute their land among their sons in their lifetime. In one case, 
a member of al-Ta'ümira tribes did so, leaving only one plot to himself, 
apparently to ensure his livelihood. He explained that the distribution of his 
estate in his lifetime was to prevent covetousness and deceit among his sons 
after his death. It was agreed upon by all the sons, and the father stipulated 
that he who infringed it should be fined 50 dinars. In another case, a Bedouin 
of al-Ubaydiyya reached agreement with his six sons as to the distribution of 
some Jand on the basis of complete equality among them ‘in return for a 
monthly subsistence payment’ of one dinar from each; he who did not pay 
his share was to have no share in the estate. The father also stipulated that the 
sons must not sell “even one gira} of the land’ they received. In a further 
case, a Bedouin of ‘Ashirat al-Zawühira al-Ta‘amira opened the ‘ [estate] 
distribution session’ (majlis al-taysim) with the words: ‘ Allah will debar 
from Paradise him who debars a legal heir from his inheritance’ and immedi- 
ately afterwards distributed all his property, except what he required for his 
subsistence, among his nine sons. This distribution, too, was made with the 
consent of the sons, and consent of the sons was also required if one of them 
wished to sell part of his share, apparently so that the property might not pass 
out of the family. No wife or daughter is mentioned among the heirs in any of 
these cases. Only in one case was the estate distributed among daughters in 


41 Interviews with Shaykh Ibrählm ‘Abd Allāh al-Dar‘awi and Shaykh Sulayman Salim 
Muhammad of 5 August 1975, 6 October 1975, and 3 June 1975. See Layish, ' Shari‘a u-minhag ’, 
382, 388, 887, 388. Cf. Chelhod, Le droit, 130. 

43 Layish, Women, 279, and the sources indicated there; Robertson Smith, op. cıt., 65 ff. 

4 Sulaymän Salim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salah al-Ta‘amira, succession of 10 January 1955; 
Yüsuf ‘Ati ‘Alayan al-‘Ubaydiyya, dispoertion of estate inter vivos of 4 October 1962; and 
Mahmüd Musallim Ibrajiyya ‘ t al-Zawühira al-Ta'&mira, disposition of estate inter vivos 
of А.Н. 1331 [1912], respectively. Cf. Layish, Women, 105; Marx, op. oit., 185, 186; Kennett, 
op. cit., 09, 104, 106; Chelhod, Le droit, 134-6; Baer, Population, 39, and the sources indicated 
there. 
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the father’s lifetime. A Bedouin of ‘Ashirat al-Ghaw&wira al-Ta‘amira ‘dis- 
tributed all his property among his four minor daughters, appointing their 
mother guardian over them. He declared in the presence of tke mukhtärs that 
no one could claim any of this estate. It seems that he had no sons and feared 
that unless he distributed his property among his daughters in his lifetime 
they would be deprived of their inheritance after his death by distant male 
agnates. But this is an exception which confirms the гше.“ 

Another mode of depriving a woman of her inheritance is by way of a 
renunciation. Although it is carefully recorded that she has renounced of her 
own free will, it seems that the male agnates force her to do so to prevent the 
property passing out of the family by her marriage to a stranger. The woman 
complies because the protection of her kinsfolk is more important to her than 
property rights. Thus, in one case, a woman of al-Sawähira signed an in- 
strument of renunciation attesting that nothing she had inherited from her 
father and grandfather remained with her brother, that she had received all 
that was due to her. This may be a reference to monetary compensation. The 
woman concluded by declaring that the attestation was made of her own free 
will, without compulsion, ‘ and Allah is the best of witnesses ’.45 

Another way of circumventing the shar‘t rules of succession is by making 
а customary will, which is not subject to quantitative or personal restrictions. 
Thus, in one case, a Bedouin of ‘Ashirat al-Masa‘ida al-Ta‘amira declared in 
writing that certain property should after his death go to his little son by his 
lawful wife ‘in lieu of (badal) marriage’ if the elder [married] sons did not 
enable their brother to marry by providing a dower for him out of the family 
property. In other words, there was a contingent bequest; if the elder sons 
enabled their brother to marry, the estate was to be divided among all sons in 
equal shares. The bequest was guaranteed by two well-known arbitrators, 
Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb and Shaykh Muhammad Ahmad Abi 
‘Amiriyya, both of al-Ta'&mira tribes. A bequest in favour of a young son 
to finance his marriage—dower and dwelling—before the astate is equally 
divided among the sons is very frequent with the Druzes, who have absolute 
freedom of testation.“* 

In one case a Bedouin, also of al-Ta'&mira tribes, willed all his property 
to his five daughters, four of them married (to kinsmen of the testator, so that 
their shares remained in the family), and to his two wives. The estate was 
divided among them according to the category and location of the property. 
One married daughter was given one and a half dunams of land or the proceeds 
of its sale at a price to be fixed by her. The two wives were given equal shares in 
certain property with the proviso that if one or both of them predeceased him, 
her or their share(s) should revert to him, to be reallotted by him as he might 
wish. Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb explains that the testator had 
no sons and that the purpose of his will was to prevent his daughters and wives 
being deprived by male agnates of other classes. It should further be noted 
that the estate was not divided among them in shart shares but in units as 
compact and economic as possible so as to prevent disputes among them after 
his death. The heading of the will was ‘ non-shat'* jährlt bequest after death”. 


“ Rizq al-Sa'fd Rizq ‘Ashirat al-Shawāwira al-Ta‘imira, haşr trth of 18 November 1954. 
Cf. al- ‘Arif, op. olt., 126; Chelhod, Le droit, 186. 
Sharärt Muhammad al-A‘raj al-Sawähire, wagl tandzul of 20 May 1956. Cf. Layish, Women, 
290: үт Anderson, Law reform, 11. 
Dakbl Allah al-Makhtüb al-Mis'äd al-Ta'&mira, wapiyya of 29 May 1956. 
Of. A. Layish, * Women and succession in the Druze family in Israel’, Asian and African Studies, 
X1, 1, 1976, 111. 
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It seems that the testator or whoever drew up the will for him was aware that 
it was contrary in all respects to a shar‘t will with its well-known limitations, 
The term jahzliyya is of course Islamic and not taken from pre-Islamic customary 
law. Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb explains that a jahiz will is 
fairly common and is designed to disinherit sons. Shaykh Sulayman Salim 
Muhammad ‘Ashirat Selah al-Ta‘amira says that it is usual to will one's 
property to legal heirs, without quantitative limitation and in shares as compact 
and economic as possible, when a dispute between them over the division of the 
estate is anticipated, and that, where there are sons, this kind of will is also 
made in order to disinherit daughters lest the property pass out of the family 
after their marriage.‘” 


C. MANIFESTATIONS OF THE SUPREMACY OF THE SHARA 


Concurrently with the sedentarization of the Bedouin, the gap between 
custom and shari'a is narrowing. Following the decline of tribal organization, 
increased stress is laid on the extended family as an economic and residential 
unit and a framework for socialization (although its position, too, is weakening). 
Islam has absorbed the patrilineal, patriarchal, and patrilocal pre-Islamic 
Arab family ; its peculiarities have found faithful expression in the Islamic law 
of personal status, while it has at the same time been refined by religious-legal 
norms.® The sedentarization of the Bedouin is thus reflected in a strengthened 
hold of the shart‘a over them. 


1. Islamic elements in arbitral awards 


Definite religious elements, reflecting the Islamic belief in the oneness of 
God and the mission of His prophet, Muhammad, abound in arbitral awards, 
especially in the preambles. The award usually begins with the bismilläh 
formula. Other formulas are: ‘ Allah is the patron (wakil) of what we say’ 
and ‘ Praise be to God, the lord of the universe, and prayer and peace to our 
master, Muhammad, his family and his companions (sahb), and his blessing for 
peace’. Arbitral awards frequently, though sometimes inaccurately, quote 
verses or fragments of verses from the Qur’an in support of the justice meted 
out by the arbitrators, the superiority of truth over falsehood, the fair treat- 
ment of women, eto. Thus, e.g., Süra 1v, 58: ‘...if ye judge... judge justly ’; 
Віга ут, 152: *... and if ye give your word, do justice thereunto, even though 
it be [against] a kinsman’; Siras хт, 110, xvı, 118, and xum, 76: * And We 
wronged them not, but they were wont to wrong themselves...’ ; Sūra xvu, 81: 
©... Truth hath come and falsehood hath vanished away. Lo, falsehood is ever 
bound to vanish’; Siira хл, 46: ‘ Whoso doeth right it is for his soul ...’; 


*'Id Jum'a Sulaymän al-Dhuwayb ‘Ashirat al.Sharüyl'a al-Ta‘imira, wasiyyat irth of 
27 April 1975. Interviews with Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb of 29 December 1975 and 
with Shaykh Sulayman Salim Muhammad ‘Авга Salah of 29 December 1975. Cf. Layish, 
* Women and succession’, 111. Cf., as against this, Layish, Women, 292 f. 
4 For more detail, see gt we * Shari‘a u-minhag ’, 377-8, and the sources indicated there. 
“eg. Sulaymän Sälim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salah al-Ta‘imira and Ibrahim ‘Abd Allah 
al-Dar‘iwi 'Ashtrat al-Shawäwira al-Ta'amira, family dispute of 11 May 1972; Salim Muhammad 
lsmA' Abū 'Ulyà 'Ashirat al-‘Abay&t al-Ta'&mire, suooession of 10 January 1965; Mahmüd 
Musallim Ibraj ‘Ashirat al-Zawähira al--Ta'&mira, disposition of estate inter vivos of aH. 1331 
912]. The dur än quotations are from the translation by Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall, 
meaning of the glorious Koran, New York, New American Library, 1958. 
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and Sūra LXV, 2: ‘... take them [women] back in kindness or part from them 
in kindness . . .’.5° 

After making their award, the arbitrators humbly declare that ‘ Allah is the 
best of arbitrators (khayr al-hakimin)’; ‘we pronounce the decision, but the 
decision is made solely by Alläh, the only, the victorious’; ‘ knowledge is 
Allah’s exclusive domain’; ‘ this [the award] is what God has decreed for me’. 
Sometimes they quote Qur’änio verses as evidence of Alläh’s wisdom. Thus, 
e.g., Süra xiv, 38: ‘... Nothing in the earth or in the heaven is hidden from 
Allah’. Similarly, when hearing witnesses in accordance with the customary 
rules of evidence, they do not omit to declare that Allah is ‘ the best of witnesses 
(khayr al-shähidin)’. A woman waiting for their awards wishes that ‘ Allah 
may lead them to the discovery of the truth, so that she may realize her rights 
as Allah and the Prophet have commanded ?.51 

The inclusion of religious elements in the text of an arbitral award is an 
ancient tradition dating from the jähtliyya, the pre-Islamic period. In those 
days the arbitrators, who enjoyed religious veneration, declared in the preamble 
to their awards that they were guided by superhuman powers. Among others 
the kahins, soothsayers, acted as arbitrators, and the Prophet Muhammad, 
much against his will, was regarded as one of them. The religious character 
of the award provided the added validity and credit necessary for it to be 
voluntarily respected by the parties.5* This character has been preserved to 
the present time although the religion has changed ; Islam has taken the place 
of paganism. However, in spite of the appearance of religious elements in a 
definitely Muslim context, a suspicion sometimes arises that custom still holds 
unrestricted sway and that the reference to Allah and the quotations from the 
Qur’än are mere rhetoric and routine, especially where customary substantive 
elements predominate in the particular document concerned. As is known, the 
conception of Allah as the supreme deity, the creator of heaven and earth, 
existed in pre-Islamic paganism, and the Qur’än frequently refers to Allah in 
a pagan context. However, Bedouin honestly believe that their custom 
reflects a Muslim norm. The religious element, despite the above reservations, 
unwittingly legitimizes custom and thereby plays an important part in the 
mechanism of islamization. 


2. Shar' elements in arbitral awards 


Procedure and rules of evidence in arbitration (the appointment and powers 
of the arbitrator, testimonies, the mode of reaching decisions, etc.) have 
remained essentially customary, but shar elements are penetrating into 
customary substantive law. The arbitrators have adopted shar‘ terms in 
matrimonial matters or at least the shart connotation of terms which had a 


50 Muhammad Danün mukhtär ‘Ashirat al-Danün al-Ta‘ämıra, family dispute of 9 July 1974; 
Sulaymän Sälim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salih al-Ta‘ämira, impotence, n.d.; idem, Lhul' of 
10 December 1966. 

51 Muhammad Danün mukhtár ‘Ashirat al-Danün al-Ta'&mira, family dispute of 9 July 1974; 
Sulayman Salim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salah al-Ta'&mira, family dispute of 11 May 1972; idem, 
impotence, n.d.; Ibrahim ‘Abd Allāh al-Dar'&wi ‘Ashirat al-Shawawira al-Ta’ämira, family 
dispute of 26 August 1070; Sharäri Muhammad al-A'raj al-Sawähirs, wasl tanázul of 20 May 
1956; Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb al-Sharäyi‘a al-Ta‘anura, wasiyyas trth of 27 April 1975; 
idem, khul‘ of 25 September 1964. 

58 Tyan, Histoire, 35, 42, 43, 50, 61; Schacht, Introduction, 8, 10. 

53 For more detail see Tor Andrae, Muhammad—the man and his faith, New York, 1960, 24 ff. ; 
B. D. Goitein, Ha-Isläm shel Muhammad: keitzad hithawetah dat hadashah be-izel ha-Yahadat, 
Jerusalem, 1858, 92, 93; F. Gabrieli, Muhammad and the conquest of Islam, London, 1968, 40; 
L. Gardet, art. ‘ Alldh’, EI, second ed., 406; Henninger, art. cit., 133 ff., 139, and the sources 
indiate there. 
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different customary connotation. Thus, in one case, the arbitrators awarded 
‘obedience’ (faa) and a ‘legal dwelling’ (bayt shar't) in exactly the sense 
these terms have in the shars‘a courts. It is also typical in this context that 
arbitral awards sometimes conclude with the formula: ' The parties have no 
right of appeal against this award, which is in accordance with tribal custom 
(aw id *asha'sriyya) and the shari'a ’.54 In a case in which a woman had been 
married against her will and had fled from her husband, the arbitrator Shaykh 
Muhammad Ahmad Abū ‘Amiriyya decided that she must obey her husband 
and return home, ‘ as laid down by the shari'a, and lead a married life with her 
husband as commanded by Islamic law '.55 In another case, the arbitrator 
decided that the husband must fulfil his shart obligations towards his wife, 
provide a * perfect dwelling ’ for her in accordance with the standard prevailing 
in his own and the neighbouring village, refrain from infringing her matri- 
monial rights, and treat her in a morally proper way; these demands conform 
with the spirit of the Qur'àn, although this is not expressly stated. The wife, 
on the other hand, must obey the husband in accordance with the shart‘a and 
secular law (690%) (the reference seems to be to the Jordanian Family Rights 
Law of 1951, which is based on the shart‘a).°° In one case, a Bedouin in his 
lifetime divided his estate among his 'shar's? daughters. The ‘ non-shar‘s, 
jahr will’ discussed above by which a Bedouin left all his property to his 
legal heirs attests that its author was aware of his deviation from the shar’ 
norm; this, too, is significant in the present context.5" 

A remarkable manifestation of peaceful coexistence of the customary and 
the shart norm is the combination of elements of both legal doctrines. Thus, 
in cases of disputes between spouses, arbitrators ате appointed not only on their 
behalf but also on behalf of their guardians. In one case, Shaykh Ibrahim 
‘Abd Allah al-Dar‘awi ‘Ashirat al-Shawawira al-Ta‘amira decided that the 
husband must provide a bayt shart at a distance of about 50 metres from the 
residence of his family so as to maintain contact with his father’s house without 
disadvantaging his wife. An independent, separate dwelling is a shart norm, 
and proximity to the father’s house is a customary norm.55 In another case, 
the arbitrator decided that the wife must obey the husband, threatening that 
if she did not return to him and denied him his conjugal rights, and this was 
proved ‘ by investigation and shar'i confirmation (sthbat) ', her father would be 
required to pay the husband 450 dinars. In a further case, the arbitrators 
began by declaring that they were deciding the case ‘ in accordance with tribal 
custom ’ and concluded by making an award requiring the husband, if he should 
neglect to provide a legal dwelling, to divorce the wife by ‘ falag shart’. It is 
of course possible that in all these cases the term shart has a customary 
connotation. 


% Sulaymän Salim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salih al-Ta‘imira, family dispute of 11 May 1972; 
idem, sakk tahkim of 11 May 1972. 

s Muhammad Ahmad Abii ‘Amiriyya ‘Ashirat al-Sharäyi‘a al-Ta'&mira, marriage, n.d. 

56 Sulaymän Salim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Salih al-Ta‘imira, khul of 10 December 1966. 
Article 30 of the law, which deals with obedience, is based on Hanafi variante. See J. N. D. 
Anderson, ‘ Recent developments in shari‘a law уш. The Jordanian Law of Family Rights, 
1951’, Muslim World, хіп, 8, 1952, 196. 

5? Rizq al-Sa'id Rizq al-Shawüwira al-Ta'ümira, bagr irth of 18 November 1954; Muhammad 
Salim al-Dhuwayb ‘Ashirat al-Shar&yi'a al-Ta‘imira, wegiyyat irth of 27 April 1975. Of. Coulson, 
Succession, 216, 217. 

55 Nimr ‘Awda al-Mubärak ‘Ashirat al-Nabähin al-Ta‘imira, sakk tahkim of 29 September 
1963; Ibrahim ‘Abd Allah al-Dar‘äwi ‘Ashirat al-Shaw&wira al-Ta'&mira, family dispute of 
26 A 1970. 

5 ymän Sälim Muhammad ‘Ashirat Sal&b al-Ta'&mira, khul‘ of 10 December 1966; 
idem, family dispute of 11 May 1972. ui 
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3, Arbitrators’ recourse to shart jurisdiction 


The arbitrators sometimes refer the parties to the shari'7 court for com- 
pletion of the proceeding. Thus, in one case, it was agreed between the parties 
that the husband should perform a renunciation (sbra’) divorce before the 
qädi of Bethlehem. In another case, the arbitrators decided that if the wife 
refused to obey the husband the marriage would be dissolved and her father 
would have to pay the husband a specific amount of compensation; the wife 
would have to renounce her right to prompt and deferred dower and matri- 
monial and waiting-period maintenance before the shari‘a court; on the other 
hand, if the husband did not fulfil his obligations towards the wife (dwelling 
and good treatment), he would have to divorce her without receiving com- 
pensation and to pay her the deferred dower in the shart‘a court. Eventually, 
the arbitrators reached the conclusion that nothing was left to the parties ‘ but 
taléq in the shari'a court ’.@ 

Needless to say that faläg divorces involve no legal proceedings under 
Islamic law, either. The Bedouin seem to resort to the shar‘s authority for 
reasons of legal security. An arbitral award is not a judgment but an opinion 
supported by the personal authority and prestige of the arbitrator; it is 
reinforced, of course, by the traditional guarantees and fines, but not capable 
of execution through an official agency. The arbitrator’s authority derives 
from the consent of the parties, in the absence of which the award cannot be 
executed; in any case, it is binding only upon the parties, not upon a third 
party. In other words, an arbitral award is less authoritative than a court 
judgment; in fact, it may be set aside by the (045 if it is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the school he adheres to. The shart judgment gives additional 
effect to the award—essential especially where financial matters have to be 
settled between the parties—by the religious sanction. 

The combined action of the two agencies, the customary and the shar“s, is 
sometimes envisaged from the start: the parties appoint arbitrators to prepare 
the ground for the settlement of financial matters between them, expecting the 
shari'a court to provide shar’ legitimation for the proposed settlement. Thus, 
in one divorce case, it was noted that the arbitrators had been appointed ‘in 
accordance with tribal custom preparatory (‘amhidan) to [proceedings in] the 
shars‘a court '.$ Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb attests that there is 
close co-operation between the customary arbitrator and the гћат qadi. It 
may happen, e.g., that where a husband does not comply with the arbitrator’s 
award for maintenance the wife applies to the gédi, who sets the husband a 
time for compliance and, if he remains obdurate, pronounces dissolution of 
the marriage. The intention here seems to be reliance on non-payment of 
maintenance as a ground for judicial dissolution under the Jordanian Family 
Rights Law of 1951,68 


© Sharia Court of Bethlehem, 8:318 Taläg 3, p. 176, no. 18 (т); Sulaymän Salim Muham- 
mad ‘Ashirat Salah al-Ta'ümira, 472° of 20 Ootober 1974; idem, khul‘ of 10 December 1960; 
TR ‘Abd Allāh al-Dar‘äwl ‘Ashirat al-Shawäwira al- Tat &mira, family dispute of 26 August 

“| Tyan, Histoire, 50, 56, 57, 60, 61; idem, ' Hakam’, 72; Schacht, Introduction, 189 ; Shaykh 
Muhammad Sa‘id Jamal al- Rust, wakil айй “of Bethlehem, thinks that an arbitral "award i is 
not oe and requires confirmation by the gddi in each сазе a of 16 Ootober 1975). 

Sulaymän Sälim Muhammad ‘Ashfrat Salah al-Ta‘imira, impotence, 
* Interview with Shaykh Muhammad Salim al-Dhuwayb of 14 Novembar 1975. 
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D. Summary 


Although custom, in its natural environment, still enjoys wide autonomy 
in matters of personal status, there are significant indications that it is in- 
creasingly superseded by the sharta on its own home ground—arbitration. 
The encounter with the shars'a is mainly of historical importance; in prolonged 
interaction between them, custom contributed many legal elements and terms 
to Islamic law. These were received into the latter while acquiring a new 
content. In modern times, the sharta has had the upper hand in the encounter. 
It displays considerable assimilative power, and it may be doubted whether 
there is any significant amount of two-way interaction. Islamic legal institutions 
and institutions originating in custom but having acquired an Islamic connota- 
tion are gaining more and more ground in customary jurisdiction. In this 
transition period of Bedouin sedentarization, a kind of peaceful coexistence is 
preserved between the two normative systems ; “ the dividing line is sometimes 
blurred, and it is not always clear whether Islamic legal elements are adopted 
in their proper sense. The adoption is sometimes superficial, mechanical, the 
original, customary substance being preserved even where Islam and the 
sharta are expressly referred to. But there can be no doubt that ultimately 
the shari'a will prevail and custom will recede. 

The dependence of the Bedouin on the shart‘a court is increasing; the 
arbitrator's ability to compete with the institutionalized 0205 is lessening 
because the latter is aided by state-imposed sanctions. Contraventions of 
shart family law are not only ethical or religious offences but also offences 
against a state law, viz. the Jordanian Family Rights Law of 1951, which in 
turn is based on the shari‘a as represented by the various sunnt schools but 
derives its effectiveness from being a statute with a penal system behind it. 
Furthermore, the decisions of the злата court are enforceable by the executive, 
and this is the chief source of its strength and attractiveness in the eyes of the 
Bedouin and the source of the weakness of customary jurisdiction in com- 
petition with it. In other words, it is not only the increased ascendancy of 
orthodox Islam as a philosophy but also, and mainly, the secular civic exigencies 
of a modern state, such as licensing and welfare, that cause Bedouin to resort 
to the sharra court. 


H of, Schacht, Introduction, 62, 77, 78, 84; G.-H. Bousquet, ‘ Ada’, HI, second ed., 170, 171; 
Anderson, Law reform, 188. 


THE *DOSOGRAFA ' CHURCH IN THE TREATY OF 
KÜÇÜK KAYNARCA 


By Ropero H. Davison 


By the treaty of Küçük Kaynarca of 1774, which marked a disastrous defeat 
of the Ottoman empire by Russia, the Russians were accorded the right to build 
a church in Istanbul, in the Galata quarter. The treaty further specified that 
the church was to be under the protection of the Russian minister, who could 
make representations concerning it to the Sublime Porte. This church, and the 
Russian right to protect it and to make representations about it, furnished 
much of the basis on which Russian governments, in later years, built a claim 
to a broader right to protect the Greek Orthodox Church, even the Greek 
Orthodox people, in the Sultan’s domains. The claims were exaggerated, but 
since the church in Istanbul was to be ‘ of the Greek ritual’, ae article 14 of the 
treaty said, the connexion seemed logical! The Turkish text of the treaty, 
however, as Cevdet Pasa reproduces it in his history, makes no mention of a 
church ‘ of the Greek ritual’. Instead, his article 14 specifies that this church 
is to be called the dusugrafa or dosografa church (,gulxS 4y099)." 

What is a dosografa church ? The meaning of this labe: is not immediately 
obvious. The word seems to be neither Turkish nor Greek nor Russian, nor 
does there appear to be a Saint Dosografa for whom the church was named. 
Is this then an error? If so, it is shared by the modern Turkish historian who 
has delved most deeply into Russo-Turkish relations, the late Professor Akdes 
Nimet Kurat, who in his monumental work Türksye ve Rusya quotes article 14 
of the treaty as providing for a ‘ Dosografa’ church.? Furthermore, the 
Muähedät Mecmü‘ası, the official published collection of Ottoman treaties, 


confirms Cevdet. Its designation of the church is exactly the eame—ab oyu .* 


None of the three works offers any annotation which would explain the nature 
of a ‘ Dosografa? church. 

The problem is partly elucidated by tracing the treaty text back a step 
farther, to the copy of Kügük Kaynarca in the Bagbakanlık Argivi in Istanbul. 
The original of the treaty has not been found there, but an early manuscript 
copy, which may have been the source for Cevdet and for the Mu‘ahedat 
Mecmii‘ast, is in a register in the series of Ecnebi Defterleri which record 
treaties, decorations, and consular matters. Here the designation of the 
church to be established under article 14 is spelled differenzly—" Rosograf ’ 


or ‘Rusugraf’ or ‘Rusograf’ (9,549 ).° The initial letter is clearly r and not d 


and resembles the other initial rs in the same paragraph and elsewhere through- 
out the treaty. Probably, then, the word is meant to begin wizh a reference to 
something Russian, or ‘ Riis’. 


1 Text of the treaty in English in J. C. Hurewitz (ed.), The Middle Hast and North Africa in 
world politics a documentary record, New Haven, 1975, 92-101. 

з Ahmed Cevdet, Tärih-ı Cevdet. T'ertib-3 cedid, Istanbul, 1301-9, т, 289. 

з Акаев Nimet Kurat, Türkiye ve Rusya: xvii ушту sonundan kurtulug savagima kadar 
Türk- Rus sligiklers (1798-1919), Ankara, 1970, 29. Kurat's text is not quite the same as Cevdet's 
article 14; the major variant 18 that Kurat converte kenise into kilise each time the word occurs, 
but the meaning is not affected. 

4 Mu‘ähedät Mecmü'an, Istanbul, 1294-8, тп, 261. 

5 Başbakanlık Argivi, Ecnebi Defterleri 83/1, 144. 
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“A sensible explanation for the ‘ Dosografa ’ church finally becomes possible 
when the texts of Kügük Kaynarca in Russian and Italian are also examined. 
In 1774, Grand Vizier Muhsinzäde Mehmed Paga signed Turkish and Italian 
texts of the treaty, while Field-Marshal Р. A. Rumyantsov signed Russian and 
Italian texts, as provided by article 28 of the treaty itself. These three languages, 
then, are the only official ones, and in case of a divergence between the Turkish 
and Russian texts the Italian would control. Article 14 in the Russian text 
specifies that the church to be built in Istanbul will be of the ‘ Greco-Russian 
faith '.5 The church was, then, obviously to have some ‘ Russian’ character, 
corresponding to the ‘Rus’ of the Turkish manuscript text. The Italian 
version of the treaty makes matters even clearer. Here article 14 stipulates 
that the church is to be ‘called Russo-Greek’.? Thus, in the Turkish text, 
it is most likely that the graf ocours mistakenly when grek is meant. The Porte’s 
copying clerk evidently misread the final & of ‘ Rusogrek’ and transformed it 
into a f by using one dot instead of two. 

In this manner the ‘ Dosografa ’ church of Cevdet Paga and of the official 
treaty collection becomes, in all probability, a ‘ Rusogrek’ church, in exact 
conformity with the Italian text of Küçük Kaynarca and in conformity also 
with the meaning of the Russian text, although the latter reverses the order 
of the compound adjective to make it Greco-Russian instead of Russo-Greek. 
It is hard to explain why two sound historians like Cevdet and Kurat should 
have accepted а so-called Dosografa church without query, and why no other 
Turkish historian has questioned their article 14, or that in the officially 
published treaty collection. It is strange, further, that there is apparently no 
complete published text of Kügük Kaynarca in modern Turkish; at any rate, 
I have found none. What published texts of article 14 are available in Turkish 
are, therefore, the product of sequential copying errors: the first by the clerk 
who made ‘ Rusogrek’ into ‘ Rusograf’, and the second by Cevdet or the 
compiler of the treaty collection or someone else who made ‘ Rusograf’ into 
* Dosografa ’. 

When the correction has been made, the Turkish text of article 14 may be 
translated as follows. 

‘By analogy with the other powers it is permitted that the Russian 
government, besides the private church, may have a church built in the 
district of Galata on the public road in the street of the quarter called 
Beyoglu. This church is to be public, is to be called by the title of the 
Russo-Greek church and to be forever under the protection of the minister 
of the Russian government, and is to be secure and free and guarded from 
any sort of molestation and interference ’.® 


* Literally, ' Pag bee eg *, Polnoye sobraniye zakonov rossiyskoy imperii, 
St. Petersburg, 1880-1916, First Series, хтх, 962. 

7 Literally, ‘ chiamata Russo-Greoa '. G. Е. de Martens (ed.), Recueil des principaux traités 
... de l'Europe, Gottingen, 1791-1801, rv, 620. 

* A hteral rendition from the manuscript copy in the Ecnebi Defterleri 83/1 and from 
Mu'ühedàt Mecmü'ası, whose wording is identical: Duvel-s ed ireye kıyäsen kilise-+ 7 
mä‘adä Galata jarafinda Beg Оў näm makalemñ yolında tarik-i ‘mda Rüsya Devleti bir kenise 
eldirmek ca’ iz ola igbu kenise kenise-i ‘avamm olub Rüsojrek kenisesi ta‘biriyle tesmiye ve ile'I-ebed 
Rüsya Devleinin elçisi giyänetinde olub her durlu ta'arru2 ve müdäheleden етіп ve beri ve hirdset 
olına. Cevdet adds one word, without changing the meaning—he says bir kenise bına etdirmek 
cü'iz. The Turkish text might allow a translation that begins: ‘The Russian government, 
besides the private church in the manner of the other powers, is permitted to have a church 
built .. ^. But this phrasing, linking only the private em passy chapel to the analogy of the other 
powera, probably must be ruled out since it doea not conform either to the Italian or to the 
ussian 


text. 
The Italian articole 14 reads, as Martens gives it: ‘ L’altissima Corte di Russia potrà a norma 
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This treaty provision was an immense success for Russia. The Empress 
Catherine would now be able to boast of a Greek church, in a suburb of the 
Ottoman capital, under Russian protection. Her empire, a recent arrival in 
the Near East, would be the equal of the Catholic powers, Austria and France, 
who traditionally had been the protectors of Latin churches in Galata and 
Beyoğlu.” But Catherine's success was even greater. Article 14 allowed the 
construction of a completely new church, not just the replacement of an old 
one. This was a violation of Islamic law. Although the Ottoman government 
had permitted Greek and Latin churches built before 1453 tc survive, it had 
permitted no new ones to be built after the conquest of Constantinople.!° The 
new church, furthermore, would be situated on the main street of Beyoğlu, 
would be open to the public generally rather than being a private embassy 
chapel, and would have Russia’s name attached to it. Among the Greek 
Orthodox of Istanbul, Russia and the Tsarina Catherine would be praised to the 
skies. The history of the protracted negotiations for the treaty of Kügük 
Kaynarca shows that some of the Greeks of Istanbul were eager for just such 
a Russian-proteoted church, would contribute the land and funds for it, and 
had pressed A. M. Obreskov, the Russian negotiator in 1772-3, to secure the 
right to build it under Russia’s aegis. He, of course, recognized the increased 
influence among Ottoman Greeks that a church under Russian protection 
would give to St. Petersburg. The increase in religious influence would march 
parallel with the increase in territorial, commercial, and diplomatic status 
accorded to Russia by the treaty. 

Yet the name of the church that Russia was authorized to establish has a 
significance that qualifies this prospective advance in Russian influence. For 
if the church was to be Russo-Greek, rather than simply Greek, it would 
furnish a much more tenuous base if Russian rulers sought to build on it a 
claim to protect the whole Greek Church in the Ottoman empire. The Istanbul 


delle altre Potenze, a riserva della Chiesa Domestica, edificarne una nelle parte di Galata nella 
strada detta Bey-Ugli, la qual Chiesa sarà pubblica, chiamata Russo-Greoa, e questa sempre ві 
mantera sotto a protezione del Ministro di questo Impero, e anderà Шева da ogni molestia, ей 
oltraggio ’. 

e Russian article 14 reads: ' Rossiyskomu Visochayshemu Dvoru, po primeru drugikh 
Derzhav, pozvolyayetsya, krome domashney v dome Ministra tserkvi, vozdvignut v chasti 
Galata, v ulitse Bey Oglu nazyvayemoy, ya Grekorossiyskago iepovedaniya tserkov, 


pritesneniyu, ili oskorblentyu podverzhena ne budet ’. 

э Information on the Catholic churches and embassy chapels is in F. A. Belin, Histoire de la 
Latinité de Constantinople, sscond enlarged ed., ed. R. P. Arsène de Chatel, Paris, 1894, 178, 227, 
231, 241-2, 277-80, 302-6, 312-14, 332-4, 375-7; Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, Oonstantino- 

їз und der Bosporus, repr., Osnabrück, 1970 (original ed. 1822), п, 126-7. Perhaps the Russian 

ire for & church in Beyoğlu was sharpened by the fact that the Austrian-proteoted church and 
embassy chapel there had both just been more permanently rebuilt in stone after being burned 
in the great fire of 1767: Belin, Latinsté, 277, 333. However, like other Catholic churches in 
Beyoğlu, they were not very prominent, because of simple exteriors or a sisuation somewhat off 
the main street: A. Brayer, Neuf années à Constantinople, Paris, 1836, т, 14. The Russian 
emb was also destroyed by the fire of 1767. 

10 Not all the old churches, of course, survived. A number of the pre-1458 churches had been 
converted into mosques. In the following three centuries Christians could not always secure 
fermans to repair burned churches, and sometimes the land on which destroyed churches had 
stood was expropriated by the Muslim authorities: Belin, Latinii£, 303, 586; Robert Man 
Istanbul dans la seconde moitié du хуп siècle, Paris, 1862, 73. To be sure, Greek Orthodox 
churches had been constructed in Istanbul after the conquest— Ernest Mamboury, Istanbul 
touristique, Istanbul, 1951, 348-50, lists 24 of them built after 1453—but the presumption must 
be that they replaced older churches, or else were built in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
when the ban on new construction was occasionally relaxed. 

11 Ye. I. Druzhinina, Kyuchuk-Kaynardzhiyskiy mir 1774 goda (yego podgotovka $ zaklyucheniye), 
Moscow, 1955, 220—4, 295-6, 348. I am grateful to a reader of the original draft for soveral 
suggestions incorporated in this paragraph, as well aa for some elsewhere. 
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chutch would not, under the treaty provision, be one of the usual Greek 
Orthodox churches of the Ottoman empire. That it was not intended to be one 
of these usual churches is a likely deduction from the terminology used in the 
Turkish text of the treaty, and from the clerk’s mistake in copying. The term 
commonly used for the usual Greek church in the Ottoman empire was ‘ Riim’. 
The treaty itself, in fact, employs that word to designate the Greek religious 
community in the Ottoman empire.? Had the Istanbul church authorized in 
article 14 been intended to be one of these usual Greek churches, it probably 
would have been called a ‘Rim’ church and the clerk would have had no 
trouble with the term. Instead, the church was called ‘ Rüsogrek’. The clerk 
recognized ‘ Ris’, which was commonly used in Turkish, but he failed to 
recognize ‘Grek’, which was not. In contradistinction to the indigenous or 
‘Riim’ church, what the treaty authorized was apparently a foreign church, 
as the foreign term ‘ Rüsogrek ' implied. 

It may also be significant that the Russian text of the treaty did not describe 
the church as pravoslavnty. This was, after all, the usual term for Orthodox. 
In 1775 the Empress Catherine herself, in a proclamation praising the treaty, 
referred both to the faith of the Russian church and to Greek Orthodox in- 
habitants of Moldavia and Wallachia as pravoslavnty.2 Why was the church 
called ‘ Greco- Russian ’ instead ? The answer can only be speculative. Possibly 
the Russian term was influenced by the ‘ Russo-Greca of the agreed Italian 
text. But, although the influence of the Italian expression is possible, this 
may not explain the origin of the term. It was Obreskov, apparently, who first 
used it. In the abortive peace negotiations of 1772-3 he proposed to the Turks 
а Russian-protected church in Beyoğlu for clergy ‘ confessing the Greco-Russian 
faith'.4 The Russian draft treaty presented to the Turks in those same 
negotiations contained an article identical with article 14 of the final treaty, 
stipulating the right of Russia to erect in the street of Beyoğlu in Galata a 
public church of the * Greco-Russian ' faith.15 One can only guess that Obreskov 
may have had three reasons for using ‘ Greco-Russian ’ instead of ‘ Orthodox’. 
First, he may have wished to impress on the Turks the close religious relation- 
ship of Greeks and Russians, so helping to expand Russia’s sphere of religious 
influence within Ottoman domains. Second, he knew from the Greeks of 
Istanbul that the Porte was unlikely to approve the construction of an ordinary 
Greek church; а Russian church, they thought, was possible. Third, he 
probably wanted the distinctive appellation ‘ Russian’ attached to the church 
for the diplomatic prestige it would bring. This would demonstrate that if 
France and Austria could protect churches of thetr particular brand of 
Christianity in Beyoğlu, Russia could do the same for a church of her brand.!* 


13 Article 16, par. 9. Eonebi Defterleri 83/1, 145. 

18 Proclamation of 17 March 1775 : Polnoye sobraniye zakonov, First Series, xx, 81. She did 
not specifically mention the oğlu church, however. A later Russian guidebook, for example, 
uses pravoslauniy to refer to reek Orthodox churches in Istanbul: Antonii (hieromonach), 
Putevoditel? po Konstantinopolyu: opisaniye zamiyechatel nykh $ svyatykh miyest, Odessa, 1884, 
66. I am grateful to another reader of the draft for calling my attention to this point. 

M'dlya dukhovnykh, grekorossiyskoy zakon ispoveduyushchikh’: Druzhinina, Kyuchuk- 
Kaynardzhiyskiy mir, 221, quoting from the document in the Arkhiv Vneshney Polrtiki Rossii, 
Moscow. Did Obreskov use talian in communicating with the Turks? 

Wibid., 346, article 23: ' vozdvignut v chasti Galati, v ulitse Bey-Oglu nazyvayemoy, 
publiohnuyu grekorossiyskago ispovedaniya tserkov . 

16 On the question of interpretations of the treaty of Kugdk Каупагоа to allow Russian 
protection of Greek Orthodox generally in the Ottoman empire, see Roderio H. Davison, 
“Russian skill and Turkish imbeoility ": the treaty of Kuchuk Kainardji reconsidered’, 

Slavic Review, xxxv, 3, 1970, 463-83. 
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If both the Russian and Italian texts of Kügük Kaynarca, and as we see 
now the Turkish text also, specified that the church to be established in Istanbul 
was Russo-Greek, why then does the English text of the treaty not specify this 
as well ? Why does it say, erroneously, a church ‘ of the Greek ritual’, with no 
mention of Russo-Greek ? The answer here lies in a history not of faulty 
copying, but of faulty translation. The English text of the treaty most widely 
used today is reproduced in two documentary collections edited by contem- 
porary scholars." They have relied on the translation made, evidently, in the 
Foreign Office and published at the time of the Crimean War, when Russian 
pretensions to a right of protection of the Greek Orthodox in the Ottoman 
empire had been vigorously advanced.!® This English translation was in its 
turn made from a French translation of Kügük Kaynarca, which was printed 
for Parliament in 1854 together with the English. A note reveals that this 
French version had been published in St. Petersburg in 1775.1» This French 
version was evidently made by the government of Catherine II; for Martens, 
editor of the most widely used treaty collection in Europe, prints the same 
French version and notes that it is the authorized translation made in Russia 
and published in St. Petersburg in 1775.2 This Russian-authorized French 
version, which became standard in Europe (even though Martens had earlier 
published his own French translation), did not designate the church to be 
built in Istanbul as ‘ Russo-Greek ’. Instead, the church was said to be simply, 
‘ du rit Grec ’. Reference to the Russian character of the church was omitted. 
This mistranslation, current in French and. then in English, obviously was a 
help to Russian pretensions to a right of protection of the wider Greek church 
in the Ottoman empire. It conformed neither to the Russian, the Italian, nor 
the Turkish text of the treaty. One wonders whether the mistranslation was 
innocent, or not.?? 

Perhaps it was, if the St. Petersburg French translation was made from the 
Russian and not from the Italian text. For a church ‘ of the Greek ritual’ 
may seem only a little removed in essential meaning from the church ‘ of the 
Greco-Russian faith’ that the Russian text of article 14 provided for. But 
a church ‘of the Greek ritual’ differs rather more from the church ‘ called 
Russo-Greek stipulated by the controlling Italian text, and equally by the 
Turkish text. The St. Petersburg French translation, then, by dropping any 
reference to the Russian character of the church, and including only reference 
to the Greek, was misleading. Deliberate or not, it certainly laid an advan- 
tageous base for later Russian claims. 


1? Hurewi . 46, п. 1, above; М. 8. Anderson, The great powers and the Near Kast, 
1774-1923, ied Тото, 9-14. 

15 Treaties (politacal and territorial) between Russia and Turkey, 1774-1849’, m Great 
er io of Commons, Sessional Papers, 1854, LXXI. 

ibid., 1 

зо Martens, Recueil, Iv, pp. 606, n., 607. 

31 Article 14, in this translation, reads; ‘A l'exemple des autres Puissances on permet à la 
haute Cour de Russie, outre la Chapelle bätıe dans la maison du Ministre, de construrre dans un 
quartier de Galata dans la rue nommóe Bey Oglu, une église publique du rit Greo, laquelle sera 
toujours sous la protection des ministres de cet Empire & à l'abri de toute gäne & de toute 
avanie ? 

31 Theodor Schiemann noted the discrepancy between ' Greco-Russian ’ 11 the Russian text 
and ‘ Greek? in the French text, but ita significance escaped him: Geschichte Russlands unter 
Kaiser Nikolaus I, Berlin, 1904-19, т, . 257, n. 1. Martens’s earlier ‘ private’ translation, 
prosime bly from the Ttalian, wasin his „1, 507-22. Gabriel N oradounghian (ed.), Recueil 

actes internalionaux de Pempire ottoman, Paris, 1897-1903, 1, 319-34, gives a French version 
tati is probably also translated from the Italian. For farther detail on other published versions 
Turkish, Russian, Italian, French, and English see Davison, loo. cit., nn. 22, 36, 37. 
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It is anticlimactic to discover that the Russo-Greek church, to all appearances, 
was never built. This must be the conclusion, at least, from the published 
record; and it seems unlikely that such a church, if actually constructed, would 
have escaped mention, particularly by Russian visitors to Istanbul. The fairly 
detailed accounts of two members of a Russian embassy sent to the Ottoman 
capital in 1793 fail to mention such a church. A Russian officer who carried 
despatches to Istanbul in 1808 and stayed for some weeks records nothing in 
his journal about such a church.** Two later Russian guide-books for pilgrims 
and tourists mention no Russo-Greek or Russian-protected church.?5 I have 
noticed, further, no mention of such a church in Cevdet’s history, nor yet in 
Mouradgea d’Ohsson’s Tableau général de l'empire othoman, which he wrote not 
long after the treaty of Küçük Kaynarca.** Finally, a succession of knowledge- 
able Western travellers to Istanbul and residents of Istanbul are equally silent 
about any Russo-Greek or Russian-protected church.” Had such a church 
been constructed, it could well have perished in the great Beyoğlu fire of 1831 
that destroyed several European embassies and Catholic churches, but neither 
before nor after that date is it mentioned as constructed or reconstructed. 

Why the church was not constructed remains a matter of guesswork, and 
it may be so even after Russian and Ottoman archives are further searched. 
Perhaps there were practical difficulties. It may be that the ideal moment for 
building was never found, given the recurring tensions and wars between the 
governments of Sultan and Tsar. Or, possibly, the Russians were content with 
the Sublime Porte’s affirmation of their right to build and protect a church in 


23 Heinrich Christoph von Reimers, Reise der Russisch-Kaiserlichen ausserordentlichen 
Gesandschaft an die ottomanische Pforte im Jahr 1793, St. Peteraburg, 1803; Johann Christian 
von Struve, Voyage en Krimée, suivi de la relation de Г Ambassade envoyée de Pétersbourg à Con- 
stantinople en 1793, tr. from German by L. H. Delamarre, Paris, 1802. Struve does say that on 
the Tsarina’s feast day, 26 November/6 December 1793, there was a great celebration in the 
Russian ambassador’s residence in Istanbul; and ‘ after the celebration of divine service, which 
we attended with great ceremony in the Greek church, there was a very fine repast....’. But he 
does not identify the Greek church, which might be a local church or, quite possibly, the embassy 
chapel, since the impression Struve gives is that church and embassy were adjacent, though he 
does not say во explicitly. 

24 Aleksandr Grigorevich Krasnokutakiy, Dnevnyya zapiski poyezdki v Konstantinopol v 1808 
godu, Moscow, 1815. He remarks on the grave of a Russian major in Istanbul, and presumably 
would have mentioned а Russian-proteoted church, especially as his account reveals him to be 
a believer. 

5 Antonit, Putevoditel’ po Konstantinopolyu, who lists present-day ‘ Christian’ (1.e. Greek) 
churches pp. 89-101, including two in Galata but none in Beyoğlu (Pera); D. Korkmas and 
M. Bkokovskaia, Putevoditel’ po Konstantinopolyu, Constantinople, 1912, which notes in part п, 

. 31, that Pera hes ‘monasteries and big Christian charches’ without specifying whether 
tholio or Orthodox, and in part ту, p. 29, Russian establishments in Istanbul (consulate, 
banks, schools, archaeological museum), but no church. . 

16 Second ed., Paris, 1788-1894, 7 vols. in 8. D'Ohsson, dragoman for the Swedish legation, 
knew Воуойа well. He mentions the Russian right under the treaty to build a ohuroh : vtr, 463—4, 

37 Elizabeth Craven, A journey through the Orimea to Constantinople, repr., New York, 1970 
(first ed., Dublin, 1789); Hammer, Constantinopolis, who lists and describes 24 Greek churches, 
т, 446-66; Brayer, Neuf années, who mentions only Catholic churches in Pera, and Greek 
Catholic communicants, 11, 14; Charles Pertusier, Promenades pittoresques dans Constantinople, 
3 vols., Pars, 1815, who has much to say on Galata and Pera and on Greek church organization ; 
John Auldjo, Journal of a visit to Constantinople in the spring and summer of 1833, London, 1838, 
who speaks often of the Russians then at Hunkär Iskelesi and about the metropolis; Friedrich 
von Tietz, St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Napoli di Romania in 1833 and 1834, 2 vols, 
London, 1836, who mentions three Catholic churches in the ‘ street" of Рога, п, 126-7; 
Charles MacFarlane, Constantinople in 1828, second ed., 2 vols., London, 1829, who is quite 
favourable to the Greeks at the time of Russia's attack on Turkey; Charles White, Three years 
in Constantinople, З vols., London, 1845, an industrious inquirer; A. I. Davydov, Zhivopisniye 
ocherki Konstantinopolya, Bt. Petersburg, 1855, who writes during the Crimean (Russo-Turkish) 
war and makes a point of describing Нопкёг İskelesi, where the Russians had encamped in 1833. 


` THE GOLOK DIALECT AND WRITTEN TIBETAN 
PAST-TENSE VERB FORMS? 


By R. K. Serca 


I. Introductory 

Tibetan orthography looks phonetically challenging, to say the least; and 
one may well wonder whether such tongue-twisting combinations as the brj- 
of brjes, the blt- of bitas, or the bst- of bstan ever did twist a Tibetan tongue, or 
whether the significance of these and other such orthographic forms might not 
have been morphophonemio in origin, with the letters ғ, l, and s in the syllable 
initial of forms such as these serving to associate these past-tense forms lexically 
. with their corresponding present-tense forms; e.g. 


pres. frye lia ston 
past Мзез bias bstan! 
barter look show 


Viewed in relation to Tibetan orthography the past-tense forms of a class of 
verbs in the Golok dialect seem to support this hypothesis. Table 1, below, 
contains a number of examples of Golok verbs in their past-tense and present- 
tense forms to illustrate a type of phonological analysis suited to that view of 
the r syllable-initial unit in the Golok examples, and, indirectly, in the WT 
examples too (the symbols b and b will be accounted for in section (B) below). 


Tas 1 
WT skyon lia sion ldag sdod 
Golok { b (pres) [rkio(s)n? (Йа r(s)on rdak rdot 
b (past) [$kjo(e)n фи: $tan Bday з rad f 


(b)skyon blias bstan bldags 
Gloss put astride look show lick sit 
sdung rje slob vise 20 rnga rngod 
rdoy rüge r(s)tsab (op)?  rytse — rdzo(rdo)? туа“ ro] * 
Bdon Вак: $tsab (Slab) Фіз: — bzi:(fdi:) Boi: Byu:] 
brdungs — brjes bslabs rises — bzlas brngas — brngos 
beat barter teach play вау mow roast 


1 Based on a paper read at the tenth International Conference on Bino-Tibetan Languages 
and Linguistics, at Georgetown University, in October 1977. 

For Written Tibetan (WT) orthography and glosses I have relied on Jaschke, 1881 
(reprinted 1934; for list of references see p. 60). 

*T am grateful to Dodrupchen Rimpoche, of the Namgyal Institute of Tibetology, 
Gangtok, Sikkim, a refugee incarnate lama, for his help in providing me with the Golok data 
on whioh this study is based during a week’s work with him in 1965 and a further three days 
in 1974. 

з The final nasal in [Bday] anticipates the nassl-initial following partiole [nt]. From 
the Golok reading-style alternative (in brackets) it will be seen that Golok has its own reading- 
style of pronunciation, differing markedly from that of the rest of the Tibetan-speaking area. 
For the first recognition of the difference between reading-style and spoken-style pronuncia- 
tion in Tibetan see T. Yu and Y. R. Chao, 1930, 198. 

“Imperative [rgu:] (i) * mow ’, (ii) ‘ roast’, rngos. 
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II. Golok r (lexical) and b and b (non-b) (grammatical) 
The time available did not allow me to note more r-cluster verbs than the | 
twelve in table 1 in both their present-tense and past-tense forms.5 


A. The Golok r-cluster piece, and the g-, b-, m-, and n-cluster types of piece 

(WT ғ, 1,8; g, d, b, m, °), and lexical classification % 

It is possible to treat each of the 12 pairs of verb forms in table 1 as con- 
taining а r cluster, or т syllable-initial piece. This may appear to be an obvious 
course in the case of the present-tense forms because a rolled (or trilled) sound, 
voiceless or voiced ([r, r]), occurs in the syllable-initial cluster of each: [rk, 
t(s)t; rd, rds, p(s)ts, rdz, (rd), ту]; but this approach requires that the syllable- 
initial clusters in the past-tense forms too be treated as phonetic exponents 
of that same r phonological unit in spite of the fact that a rolled (trilled) sound 
is notably absent from them: [ФЕ, $t, B/bd, Bax, Sts, Sts (I), bz (Bd), Bn]. 
That is to say, the syllable-initial clusters in each pair of present-tense and 
past-tense forms are equal, and complementarily distributed, phonetic 
exponents of the phonological term r, a member of a system, the initial-cluster 
system, that includes such other (and contrasting) terms as the following. 


TABLE 2 
Term Present / Past WT Gloss 
g [xsot]/[ $a4t] gsod/bsad Kill 
b [bzo]/(lacking) 7 bzo/bzos make 
m [müdre]/[ptri:] "bri/bris write 


n [ndgup]/(lacking) * 'jsb/bzhebs вір 


& total of five terms for Golok, in comparison with the eight symbolized for 
WT by means of the letters r-, L, 8-; g-, d-, b-, m-, and `- (ra-/la-/sa-mgo ; 
sngon-'jug Inga).* 


*It was only quite late in my Golok research programme that I realized that it was 
important to give priority, over & wealth of absorbing data, to the past-tense verb forms in 
which [$] and [B/b] correspond to the b- of WT in word-initial position: I have not met 
with this feature in any other ourrent Tibetan dialect. 

9 My second piece of research with Dodrupehen Rimpoohe, in 1974, has increased my 
suspicion (Sprigg, 1972, 553) that а further type of Golok olusser probably needs to be 
recognized, a type that might suitably, from its correspondence to the members of the WT 
sa-mgo series sng-, smy-, sn-, and sm-, be termed the Golok s cluster; but the three days 
available for that piece of research proved too short for a systematic search for verbs with the 
mixed-voioing initial olustera (fg, pp, pn, pm] that would qualify ав examples of this further 
type of cluster. If my suspicions turn out to be well-founded, the noun and adjective lexical 
items on p. 576 of Sprigg, 1972, will need to be corrected as follows: the Golok reflex of *s 
(section (a)) should be altered from ‘r’ to s; two of the three Golok examples there, [pmen] 
* mediarne ' (sman) and [(mtsho)ryon] ‘ Blue Lake ’ (mtsho-sngon), will then become examples 
of this sixth type of cluster, the в; the third example, [rnan(ma)] ‘ Nyingma ' (raying-ma), 
which I have alternatively transcribed as [rNanma]), with voice throughout the initial cluster 
([rn]), should probably continue to be treated as an example of the г cluster, and should 
therefore be transferred to the table of reflexes of *r in section (5) of that same page. My 
further piece of Golok research, in 1074, has also given me, in [f(s)nay} ‘heart’ (saying), 
a mixed-voicing cluster [T(8)pn] to replace that of the suspect '[rpang(ma)]' (of. also Balti 
[snu], Lhasa [ nt:]. together with an additional example, of [f(s)n-], in [ү(в)па] ‘ nose’ 
(sna); the Balti example [emaa] ‘ ear’ on p. 576 should consequently 5e deleted in favour of 
[snA(msol)] ‘ nostril’ (sna-mtshul) to match its Golok cognate [f(s)na}. 

" For the two forms that are lacking my prediction would be *[bzu:], on the analogy of 
(rno]/tBou1 ' roast’ (table 1), and *[bgump] or *[Bgurp], on the analogy of [Bak] or [bgag-] 

* put’ ('jog/bzhag). 
* See p. 54, n. 6. 
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The phonetic exponents of r, then, as one term of a five-term system, include 


TABLE 3 


rf (pres.) [rk, r(s)t, rd, гая, rts, p(s)ts (J), rdz (rd), ro] 
(past) [ФЕ, $t, B/bd, Ваз, Sts, фіз (1), bz (Bd), Bn]; 


and all the 12 verb lexical items exemplified in table 1 are, therefore, classifiable 
phonologically as r-cluster verbs (nouns and adjectives are bound to differ 
from verbs in that they do not have the double phonetic exponency due to the 
present-tense and past-tense forms of verbs). 

A corresponding statement with, in some cases, alternative phonetic 
exponents (present-tense and past-tense) can, of course, be made for some of 
the other terms of this Golok initial-cluster system such as the g term mentioned 
above; e.g. 


ef (pres.) [xs] (WT gsod) ү [xt] (WT тод) — a. 
(past) [$s] (WT bsad) [xt] (WT dkrogs) ! 


whence [xsot/$sat] (WT gsod/bsad) and [xtıok/ztiok] (WT dkrog/dkrogs) can 
be classified as g-cluster (verb) lexical items; but, in the corresponding WT 
forms there is the orthographio difference that the g symbol does not appear, 
morphophonemieslly, in the past-tense form; e.g. bsad, not *bgsad (cf. the 
WT spellings of the r-cluster present-tense and past-tense forms in table 1, 
e.g. rdung/brdungs, and the l-cluster and s-cluster forms lia/bltas and ston/ bstan 
too), a defect in the Tibetan orthography in the view of phonologists who 
favour morphophonemic interpretation of the WT verb spellings: once a 
r-oluster verb, always a r-cluster verb; once a g-cluster verb, always a g-cluster 


m verb;.... 


B. The b and b (non-b) clusters, and grammatical classification 

It is now n to return to the examples in table 1 in order to explain 
the symbols b an ар (non-b). The initial clusters on the lower, or b, line, 
[$k, B/bd, Ва», m eto., all ы: labiality as a feature in the form of (voiced 
and voiceless) bilabial plosives and fricatives, corresponding, in almost every 
instance, to b in the WT orthography, whence they may helpfully be classified 
as b initial clusters; and the same classification extends beyond r-cluster 
verbs, of course, to, for example, the initial cluster [$s] of a g-cluster verb such 
as [xsot]/[$sat] (gsod/bsad) ‘kill’ (table 2; but not, incidentally, to the 
g-cluster verb [xtaok/xtiok] above). This past-tense form [Ф884], through its 
initial cluster [$8], is an example of the b cluster for this (lexical) g-cluster 
verb just as [$kjo(e)n] and [Bdon] (WT (b)skyon, brdungs), through their initial 
clusters [$k] and [Bd], are examples of the b cluster for those (lexical) r-cluster 
verbs. This term b, then, cuts across the lexical boundaries r-cluster, g-cluster, 
and n-cluster distinguished in section (A) above, and unites [sat] with e.g. 
[$klo(e)n], [Bdon], and [ptai:] (tables 1 and 2) as examples of the phonological 
unit b of a second, and parallel, cluster system; but with the important 
difference that this second cluster classification applies not to lexical items but 
to forms of lexical items, and is applicable only to verb lexical items. 

The phonological system in which this b term functions is a two-term 
system; and the b type of cluster contrasts with a type of cluster in which 
there is considerable variety of phonetic features depending on the lexical 
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cluster class of the verb in question; but at least one can say that, in r-cluster 
verbs, that cluster will contain a rolled sound, as in the [rk] and [rd] of 
[rkjo(o)n] and [rdoy] (WT sk-, rd-; akyon, rdung) (table 1), or, in. g-oluster 
verbs, the equally non-labial velar fricative [xs] of [xsot] (gsod), and, in n-cluster 
verbs, the non-labial nasality of [ndg-] in [ndgurp] (WT ’jtd/bzhib). All such 
initial clusters are united as exponents of the contrasting term b, regardless of 
whether they are drawn from (lexical) r-cluster, g-cluster, or n-cluster verbs, 
or, indeed, m-cluster, e.g. [mdze]/[ptzi:] ‘ write’ ('bri/bris) (tables 1 and 2); 
but not the (lexical) b-cluster type in that system (table 2), e.g. [bzo] ‘ make’ 
(bzo/bzos); for the b-b system does not apply to the lexical b-cluster verbs. 
Indeed the b-b system does not apply to m-cluster verbs either apart from 
those which have developed into the m-cluster type from an earlier *n-cluster 
type, e.g. the [mdı-] of [mdse] ‘write’ (bri; table 2), from *[mbdx] from 
*[mba] (and the [ptı-] of [ptzi:], the corresponding past-tense form (WT bris), 
from *[pa-]; cf. Sprigg, 1968, 309-11). 

The b and b members of this two-term cluster system, unlike the b, т, g, 
m, and n members of the five-term (lexical) cluster system stated in section (A), 
have a grammatical function to perform: the b term is a phonological exponent 
of the syntactic category ' present ’ (and also, though in a different grammatical 
system, of the category ‘imperative’ as opposed to—say—‘ declarative’ ; 
e.g. [rn-] and [rdz-]: [гуш] ‘mow!’ (rngos), [rmu:] ‘roast!’ (rngos), and 
[rdzu:] * вау 1° (zlos)). The b and the b terms distinguish forms of lexical items— 
grammatical forms—and are confined to the verb; for it is through these and. 
other forms of the verb (with the help of the temporal sub-category of noun, 
e.g. [kharsan] ‘yesterday’ (kha-risang), [saynın] ‘tomorrow’ (sang-nyin)), 
that these syntactic categories ‘ past’, ‘ present’, and ‘ futura ' function. 

In WT it is 5 that regularly corresponds to this Golok grammatical b term, 
while other WT terms, with present and future (and imperative) functions, 
are variously symbolized depending on the lexical cluster class (rd-, ris-; 
li-, 14-; sk-, sl-; (table 2) gs-, ’;-), but excluding the m- and the b- types of 
cluster, to which the past-tense b cannot be applied, no doubt because of the 
labiality feature symbolized by b- and m-; e.g. bzo ‘ make’, mkhyen ‘now’; 
and the same is true of ’-cluster verb lexical items іп 'b and ’p%, which therefore 
alternate with past-tense word-initial b- and ph-, not *bb- and *bph-; e.g. 
"bri/bris ‘ write’, "phur/phur * fly’. 


C. The liquid-versus-occlusive system, and the r-cluster phonemctic system 

Before reaching the phonematic stage of the analysis it is necessary to 
return to table 1 and the 12 examples of r-cluster verbs shown in it in order 
to make a further prosodic distinction, to be stated as a two-term prosodic 
system comprising (1) ‘liquid’ (or ‘ sonorant "), (2) ‘ occlusive ’.? 

Syntagmatically, the 10 examples that have occlusion (plosion and affrica- 
tion) as a feature have different potentialities from the remaining two: they 
can be divided into voiceless clusters and voiced clusters ([¢k/6k, r(s)t/$t, 
r(s)ts/$ts] versus [rd/Bd, rdz/Bdg, rdz/bz]), though the last of these has friction 
in the b-cluster member of the pair, and for this reason should perhaps be 
dealt with separately from the others, which have occlusion in both members; 
the remaining two exemples differ in that they have the liquid (or sonorant) 


* For this distinction between ooolusive clusters and ‘liquid’ (or eonorant) clusters see 
also Sprigg, 1972, 557-60 and 574-5; cf. also the division into ‘ Stop initials ' and ‘ Non-stop 
initials ’ for Proto-Tibeto-Burman (PTB) in Matisoff, 1972, 12-26. 
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feature nasality in the cluster, and this, in the r cluster, requires voice to be 
_ а feature of the whole cluster ([rn/By]).1° 


1. The liquid (sonorant) cluster piece: phonematic system 

There was not, unfortunately, time to complete the study of the r type of 
cluster; and my notes contain only three further examples of clusters belonging 
to the liquid sub-category in verb lexical items: [трци] ‘ wither’, [rmurk] 
‘bite’, and [Belak] or [Blag-] ‘overthrow’, all three of them identifiable 
from the context as past-tense forms, though only the third has also a b 
(grammatical) cluster (its corresponding b cluster should be *[rl]; cf. WT rlog). 
Adding these three to the [rn]/[Bn] pair of clusters exemplified in table 1 
([rga]/[Bpi:] ‘mow’ rnga/brngas; [rno]/[Bnu:] ‘roast’ rngod/brngos) would 
result in a four-term phonematic system for this, the liquid, prosodic type of 
т cluster; and these terms could be symbolized as: N, N, М, and L, with 
- nasality as an exponent for the first three, and laterality for the fourth, together 
with, respectively, velarity, palatality, labiality, and alveolarity as exponents 
drawn from place of articulation. 

However, it is noteworthy that Golok noun and adjective lexical items 
belonging to this liquid-piece type of r cluster provide examples of five phone- 
matic units: Ñ, Ñ, N, M, and L; e.g. 


TABLE 4 
Cluster Unit Example Gloss WT 
1 т N [rpi(tehv)] sweat  rngul-chu 
2 М [manßa]! old rnying-pa 
3 N [rna] ear rna-ba 
4 M [rma] 1° wound rma 
b L [rlon] breeze rlung 


so it is not unreasonable to expect that further research on Golok will provide 
something like this five-term system for verbs too. WT orthographic forms 
suggest that the following should be investigated in search of a fifth term N, 
with nasality and dentality as its exponents: rnang/brnangs ‘ be checked ’. 


10] have already mentioned, in p. 54, n. 6, my suspicion that а sixth type of cluster, to 
be termed the в cluster, needs to be recognized for Golok, to treat, syntagmatically, four 
mixed-voicıng rolled-and-nasal initial clusters, [үт), ГЛ, pn, pm], as distinct from the five fully 
voiced rolled-and-nasal/lateral clusters [тї], rp, rn, rm, rl] which are to be regarded as 
examples of the r type of oluster, in a cluster system to be expanded from a five-term 
n g, b, m, n) to a six-term through the inclusion of this further term в. This will mean that 
t is necessary to make alterations to the views stated on p. 576 of Sprigg, 1972 (of. also р. 54, 
n. 6, above), and also on p. 553. The hesitation there was partly due to my having originally 
transcribed both mixed voicing and full voice for the initial cluster of [1/rnagma] ‘ Nyingma ’ 
(rnying-ma) and of [p/rma] ‘ wound’ (rma); my more recent work with Dodrupohen Rimpoche 
favours the fully voiced alternative ([rp] and [rm]), and, therefore, the classification of both 
these lexical items as r-cluster as opposed to the presumed s-cluster initials [pp] and [pm] of 
[r(s)nan] ‘ heart’ (snying) and [pmen] ‘ medicine ’ (sman). I am also now able to add further 
examples, of [rp] and [rn], to the r cluster (table 4): [трарВа] ‘old’ (rnying-pa) (Balti 
[snuyma]), and [rna] ‘ ear ’ (rna-ba) (Balti [snaa]). 

The alternation in the voicing features of the olusters [t/rp] and [p/rm] may have been 
due to mis-hearing on my part, or, possibly, to misunderstanding ; for the language of research 


- that my informant and I were using was the mother tongue, or mother dialect, of neither 


of us; or it may in fact have reflected a fluctuation in usage, as part of a tendency, perhaps, 
for the distinction between the s cluster and the r cluster to disappear in the ‘liquid’ type 
of cluster (just as it appears to have done in the verb examples of the ‘ occlusive’ type of 
oluster in favour of the г term; table 1, table 5): among my noun lexioal items ave 
transoribed both voicelessness ([ff]) and mixed voicing ([rf]) for certain lexical items: 
[r/rten] ‘cloud’ (sprin), [р/тЁ:] ‘monkey’ (spre), [y/rfano] ‘beggar’ (sprang-po), 
[r/rfizmba] ‘ Saturn ’ (spen-pa) (but only mixed voicing in [rfanke] ‘ wolf’ (spyang-ki)). 
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Powers of combining with b and b 

It is also important to establish which terms of this four-term (or, possibly, 
five-term) system can combine with the two-term b-versus-b (grammatical) ` 
cluster system. The two pairs of examples in table 1 prove that the N term 
can combine with that system; and so does the b member of the L pair 
mentioned above, [ßelak/Blag-] (the b cluster being [rl]®?). On the other 
hand, the past-tense form [rmurk] ‘ bit’ rmugs has [rm] as its initial cluster, 
not *[ßm], which suggests that M, with labiality as one of its exponents, does 
not, therefore, combine with the b term, thereby avoiding an excess of labiality 
in its syllable initial; and, of course, if it does not combine with the b term, 
neither does it combine with the contrasting term b. This hypothesis is 
supported by the WT examples in Jäschke (pp. 424-6), all six of which have the 
same initial cluster (rm) in past-tense and present-tense forms alike: (past- 
tense) rmas, rmis, rmugs, rmes, rmos, rmongs, not *brmas, *brmts, eto. 

In that case one would search in vain for a [rm]/[ßm] pair of clusters ; 
but the cluster in the past-tense form [rn] ‘ wither’ corresponds to the bray- 
of rnytd /brnyid (Jäschke, 195); and this suggests that the phonetic transcrip- 
tion may be mistaken. Other examples in Jäschke also suggest that the N 
term of this system is one of the phonematic units that the 5-b system could 
be expected to combine with: rnyed/brnyed * get’, rnyog/brnyogs ‘ troubled ’ ; 
and the same is true for Jüschke's rnang/brnang ‘ be checked ’, if there should 
turn out to be a corresponding Golok verb lexical item in N. 


2. Occlusive cluster piece; v and 6 clusters: phonematic system 

The forms in table 1 give examples of three types of cluster that are voiceless 
throughout, i.e. Y clusters (non-v), e.g. [rk]/[$k], Ir(s)t]/[$t], and [r(s)ts]/[$ts] 
(with reading-style pronunciation []]/[$1] for some members of this last type), 
and of three types of cluster that are voiced throughout, whence v cluster; 
e.g. [rd]/[Bd], [rdx]/[Bds], and [rdz]/[bz], with а reading-style pronunciation 
[rd]/[ßd] for the last. A further v cluster, which includes velarity as a feature, 
is also to be found in my corpus of material: the [rg] of [rgo] ‘ to be necessary ' 
(dgos), bringing the number of phonematic terms in the v cluster piece to four 
for verb lexical items: K, T, C, TS; but five phonematic units can be distin- 
guished for noun forms in both v and * sub-categories. 


TABLE 5 
Cluster Unit Example Gloss WT 
rV K [rgon] solitary place dgon 
C [(mdxi:)rdgopa] Sikkimese "bras-ljongs-pa 
T [rdo] stone rdo 
TS [rdza:] moon zla-ba 
P [rßi:] serpent sbrul 
[Bdrs1] (reading style) 
v K [rkje] neck ske 
S [r(a)teak] iron lcags 
T [rta] horse rta 
TS [rtse:mo] play rised-mo 
[rtsetmo] (reading style) 
P [г?л]?! cloud sprin 
[Stren] (reading style) 


11 Bee p. 57, n. 10. 
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(a) 9 clusters 

It would, therefore, be reasonable also to expect something like five members 
in each of the two sub-categories v and * for verb lexical items; and, for the 
Golok v type of cluster, WT suggests rbad ‘ set on’, зрад /bags ‘ soil’, sbam/sbams 
‘ put together ’, and others in sb-. If there should turn out to be Golok cognates 
of these, with, presumably, labiality or, alternatively, labio-dentality, some- 
where in the initial cluster, it is not to be expected that the b-b system will 
apply to them any more than to the rM- verb lexical items of section (1); but 
the b-b system should apply, of course, to initial clusters containing velarity, 
ie. to Golok cognates, if any, of WT rgal/brgal ‘ step’, rgol/brgol ‘ dispute ’, 
and rgyab/brgyab ‘ throw ’. 


(b) 9 clusters 
The * (occlusive) clusters in table 1 provide examples of only three phone- 


^ matic units; the remaining two that the possible initial clusters in noun 


forms within this cluster type (table 5) lead one also to expect in. verb lexical 
items comprise *[yte] and *[rf]. 

Only two WT entries in Jäschke support the possibility of finding verb 
examples of the former: ісер ‘seek death’ and Icog(s) (i) ‘be agitated’, 
(ii) ‘ be able’, both, it should be noticed, with the orthographic initial cluster 
le; for re and sc do not occur in the ra-mgo and sa-mgo series (in spite of the 
corresponding ra-mgo member rj) ; neither verb is shown as having a past-tense 
in b-. 

The possibility that Golok verb examples have the latter initial cluster, 
*[ri] gets greater support from WT: spub/spubs ' turn upside down’, spur 
“make fly’, spel ‘augment’, and a number of others in sp-, spy-, and spr- 
(there is no such member as rp- in the ra-mgo series; and lp- is limited to the 
single entry Ipags ‘skin’, a noun lexical item). There are, therefore, good 
grounds for expecting a further Golok term with a cluster containing labio- 
dentality, *[rf], but much less strong for such a cluster as *[rte] ; both types of 
cluster would be needed to arrive at а five-term phonematic system for * 
(occlusive) r clusters in verb lexical items to match the attested five-term system 
for noun lexical items (table 5) and the anticipated five-term system for the 
contrasting v type of cluster (section (a)). 


Powers of combining with b and b 

Further, one would not expect the b-b system to apply to the P member 
of the system of phonematic units statable for the rv type of cluster, if there 
should be one, any more than for the expected P member of the rv type 
(section. (a)) or the М member of the liquid type of cluster (section 1). 


D. WT present-tense verb forms in brg-, bsg-, bsng-, eto. 

Finally, the time available for this research was not enough for seeking 
Golok cognates for WT verbs that Jäschke gives as having such complex 
clusters as brg-, bsg-, and bsng- not in their past-tense forms but in the present- 
tense form that he regularly uses as the head word for his verb entries; 
e.g. brgyan ‘adorn’, blgo [sic]/bsgos ‘soil’, bsngal ‘be faint’, brnya/brnyas 
‘forget’ (those which have a different past-tense form from the present-tense 
look especially difficult to account for). It is, however, worth noting that the 
initial clusters in Golok cognates of WT noun lexical items that also show this 
degree of orthographic complexity, e.g. brgya ‘ hundred’, brgyad ‘ eight’, are 
not more complex than [bgja] and [Bgjat]. Indeed, I have yet to meet a dialect 
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that matches in phonetic complexity the orthographic complexity of WT in 
this respect: my informant for the Balti dialect, for example, was willing to 
accept either [Bgjat] or [rgjat] for © eight’, but not *[Brgjat], in spite of Jäschke’s 
* Bal. vrgyad’ (р. xx). It is also noteworthy that the equally complex ‘ Khams’ 
form ‘vrgyad’ that he gives to illustrate a correspondence with WT brgy- 
(р. xx) is not supported by Р. 8. Ray’s phonemic analysis of two Kham dialects, 
northern (Kanze) and southern (Batang), in which the northern-dialect cognate 
of WT brgya ‘ hundred ' is given as ‘ /ja/’ (‘ /j/’ is realized as a ‘ postvoiced ’ 
* palatalized apicoalveolar affricated stop °) (р. 339). 


E. Further studtes 

This article is confined to a study of the Golok (lexical) r cluster and the 
Golok b and b (grammatical) clusters in as much detail as the limited data 
allowed, in comparison with WT orthographic forms. If more time had been 
available, the next step would have been to make parallel studies of the 
remaining types of lexical clusters in Golok verbs to which the b-b system 
commonly applies, the g and the n; and this would have been followed by a 
study of the m cluster, to which the b-b system seldom applies (П.В). Lastly, 
it would have been interesting to consider the means by which the past tense 
is formally distinguished from other tenses in Golok verbs exemplifying types 
of initial cluster to which the b-b system never applies: (i) the b term of the 
five-term (or, possibly, six-term) lexical initial-cluster prosodic system (П.А), 
and (ii) the M phonematic unit (П.О.1) and the P phonematio unit (II.C.2). 
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MORE ABOUT THE OTOT SALT LAKES 
By Henry SERRUYS 


In the autumn of 1977, sometime after my paper on salt production in 
Otoy 1 had been published, while searching for something of an entirely different 
nature, unexpectedly I discovered tucked away in a book from the library 
formerly belonging to the late Antoine Mostaert, another letter dealing with 
the same question of salt.? It consists of one sheet of Chinese paper measuring 
443 x 248 mm., with 25 lines of text: the copy of a letter of one of the ministers 
of the Banner of Otoy addressed to another Banner functionary ; the very last 
line evidently is not part of the letter but is a note whereby the addressee 
forwards this copy to somebody who remains unidentified, perhaps the resident 


‚ priest of Boro-Balyasun; the church indeed had been involved in the salt 


т 


negotiations and is also mentioned in the letter. 

Unfortunately, apart from month and day, no date is indicated, but there is 
little doubt that the present letter belongs to the same series of letters from the 
early 1920’s mentioned above. 

The writer of the letter is Coyjiryal, one of the two ministers (tusalay&i) of 
Otoy; he is mentioned in several contemporary documents;® he was also 
known as Опра, and it is by this name that I mentioned him in my article 
* Five documents ’.* 

To recapitulate briefly the antecedents and background of those salt 
negotiations and this present letter in particular, let me just say that the 
Banner administration of Otoy, as usual hopelessly indebted, had borrowed 
Mex. $6,000 from a certain Kao Yiin-hsiu (or Yün-shou ?, -shu 1), and unable 
to repay, had granted him a contract allowing him to exploit three salt- 
producing lakes (29 October 1921): the Banner would not have to repay the 
$6,000, and Kao would pay the Banner a yearly rent of $4,000 for the lease 
of the lakes. 

This was a period of utterly chaotic conditions all over North China, and 
Inner Mongolia in particular. Kao with the backing of some Chinese officials 
sent a few private soldiers of his to ocoupy the lakes, and a bandit chieftain 
sent in some of his own men. But apart from these intrusions, the lease itself 
of the lakes caused so much popular discontent among the Mongols, that the 
Banner administration found it safer to break the lease. However, Kao’s 
soldiers remained in place and refused to budge, and more complications 
ensued. 

Upon request by the people, the church of Boro-Balyasun offered its services 
and started negotiations with the Banner authorities on the one hand, and on 


. the other with Mr. Robert Geerts, a Belgian engineer in the service of the salt 


> 


administration of Kansu. As I have explained in my previous paper, during 


1‘ Five documents regarding salt production in Ordos’, BSOAS, XL, 2, 1977, 338-53. 

2 J. van Hecken, who from the late 1930's to the early 1950’s resided most of the time at 
Boro-Balyasun, answering a series of queries of mine (13 December 1977; б and 25 January 
1978), told me that there was a whole bundle of ха papers concerning the lease of the salt lakes ın 
the archives of the church, unfortunately all by Communist troops in 1941. 

з For example in the ordinance of Oley of 1923; see my paper ‘ A socio-political document 
from Ordos: the dürim of Otoy from 1928’, Monumenta Serica, xxx, 1972-3, pp. 562 (1b.3), 
564 Pb. Л), 577, 585. 

BSOAS, xx, 2, 1977, 340. However, contrary to my identification there, he is not the same 
n as the Uuba of tho dürim (Mon. Ser., xxx, 1972-3, 544, 577, 578). Many Mongols went 
[шого than one name, which made for confusion. 
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those negotiations, Coyjiryal opened secret negotiations with the Salt Bureau 
of Hua-ma-ch‘ih ; most probably Coyfiryal hoped to enrich himself if he could 


strike a deal with the Hua-ma-ch‘ih Bureau. I am ignorant of most of the ` 


details of those negotiations, and even my confrére J. van Hecken wrote to 
me that since the events took place more than 10 years before his arrival in 
Ordos, he was never able to get more than some general and vague information 
about them. I may mention, though, that according to him, Coyjiryal in the 
late 1930'8 was still minister and by far the richest man of Otoy, and his lavish 
residence a shining proof of his fortune. At any rate, when the church and 
Mr. Geerts learned about Coyfiryal’s private negotiations, they withdrew all 
further co-operation. 

The present letter concerns precisely those private discussions of Coyjiryal 
with the Salt Bureau of Hua-ma-ch‘ih. 

The letter, as appears from the contents, was written in Ning-hsia, where 


Coyfiryal had been meeting with an official from Hua-ma-ch‘ih. It is addressed ` 


to another functionary of Otoy, referred to as faksruyči Jonggin amban Ва 
‘the functionary Ba(darqu ~ Badaraqu) ’, his title identifying him as the 
viceminister. Öoyjiryal and his co-minister were noblemen (tayifi), but the 
post of vice-minister was usually held by a commoner. Badargu was a notorious 
trouble-maker, nicknamed tég-Badargu ‘ В. the hook’, or ‘ the orook ’.5 It was 
this Badarqu and his son LigSad, or Lig3adjamsu, who were the evil spirits 
behind most of the chaos in the Banner of Otoy in the early 1920’s, and LigSad’s 
crimes were also the immediate cause for the issuance of the dürim of 1923. 
Their intrigues and activities, summarized in my article in Monumenta Serica, 
ххх, 1972-8, need not be repeated here; however, the reader should keep in 
mind that the salt negotiations, first with Kao, then with the church and 
Geerts, and Coyjiryal’s own private negotiations at Ning-hsia, all took place 
during the turmoil caused by Lig$ad and his band. In fact, as a result of Ligáad's 


banditry and murders, in the winter of 1921-2, both ministers of Otoy, Coyjiryal ^ 


and his colleague Piinsiigbaljur, were arrested by Chinese soldiers, taken to 
An-pien, and kept there under house arrest for a while. This was sheer black- 
mail on the part of the Chinese to force the ministers not to punish the guilty, 
but to sell land. The ministers, in their haste to leave An-pien, were tricked into 
accepting money and arranging for the sale of a stretch of land.® 

Where does the present letter precisely fit in the series of letters of my 
1977 paper ? Letter III, dated 29 October 1921, tells us that the three lakes 
of Оюу had been leased to Kao Yün-hsiu (as already indicated), but the lease 
was soon declared void; but letters [V and V show us the lakes as already 
under the administration of the Hua-ma-ch‘ih Bureau. Now, since the present 
new letter clearly implies that it was written after Kao's lease had been 
rescinded and before the Hua-ma-ch‘ih Bureau had secured the exploitation 


5 A. Mostaert, Dict. ordos, p. 655a. Badarqu, too, із a fairly common name, and the düirira 
of 1928, apart from the Badarqu holding the title of Jakiruyds Janggin, speaks of yet another 
Badarqu who also bore the honorary title of fakiruyds, and whose wife had been murdered by 
a soldier named Uuba. This Badarqu (not the vice-minister) himself was found guilty of another 
murder. In Mon. Ser., xxx, 1972-3, I have failed to make a clear distanction between these two 
Badarqus. Several letters from 1904-5 mention Badarqu as holding the post of bayitande. 
Undoubtedly this is the same Badarqu of the present letter. For the office of bayitanda (< Manchu 
fasdan-i da ‘ majordomo’), see Dict. ordos, p. 60b; A. Mostaert, ‘ Matériaux ethnographiques 
relatifs aux Mongols Ordos’, CAJ, п, 4, 1957, 252; and ‘ Annonce de 1а mort de l'Empereur 
Te-tsoung et de l'Impératrioe douarière Ts‘ea-hi aux Mongols de la bannière d'Otoy (Ordos) ', 
in H. Franke (ed.), Studia Sino-Aliaica: Festschrift fur Erich Haenisch, Wiesbaden, 1961, 152. 

s Bee my forthooming ‘ Mongol letters from Otoy, 1920-1923, regarding a number of murder 


A» 
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of the same lakes, it must fall between letters III and IV. The present letter 
being from ‘the median (lunar) month of summer’, it is practically certain 


_ that it must be dated from the summer of 1922. 


Y 


\ 


In his letter to Badarqu, Coyfiryal says that Kao has not returned his 
© original letter’, which can only refer to the lease contract (October 1921) of 
the lakes. After the Banner had reneged on its word to grant him the monopoly 
of salt extraction, Kao seems to have held on to his contract, and the Banner 
administration was understandably eager to recover that document. Another 
interesting detail concerning that contract: in the course of Coyjiryal’s 
negotiations with the official from Hua-ma-ch‘ih, the latter declared that, as 
soon as the Banner leased the lakes to the Hua-ma-ch‘ih Bureau, they would 
be able to declare null and void that kü&tüden abuysan he-tung bičig ‘ contract 
held by force ’, and that too must refer to Kao's lease contract. J. van Hecken 
wrote to me that, when the Banner could not repay its first loan of $6,000, it 
was Chinese officials of Yü-lin who put pressure on the Banner prince to lease 
the lakes to Као." Probably it was thanks to the protection of those same 
officials that Kao had been able to keep his contract for another attempt, 
but the Hua-ma-ch‘th officials felt sure that their Bureau would be able to 
recover it. 

Another interesting feature of the letter is that it contains a few rather 
unusual terms and expressions. 


Transcription of the Mongol text 
1 tusalayči kemesekü munggay &oyfiryal yosulan 
2 erkem 
3 Jakiruyči janggin amban ba tan-a amwyulang- ayiladgaqu dastram-tur 
4 dabst anu uridgan amban-ača iregülügsen gas fistyan-+ 
5 ayuljan abéu anggarun üfibesü man-u dabusun kedüked nuur-+ 
6 bariyun qotas-un &ireg ba arad-nar ügesejü küčüden ečiddekü 
Т mayad boluysan büged ünen-degen erteken-e aryalaju ulus-un yayıli-ber 
8 ese gamtyaryabasu alban keregsen ba arad-un amidural talayar 
9 aldaydaqu boljost üget metii-yt basadu ayun bolyom]slamus odo-a 
10 quwa-ma-&-yin dabusun-u gvü-ece fu-ling-ke kemekü kümün tomilan 
11 yaryalu iryat-dur iregülügsen büged minu bey-e qamtu Jolyoldufu 
12 eyin ku gau-yiing-Siu-yin yuwan biöig gedergü tustyaysan üget Girildügülün 
18 bayvysayar edtis тедеп kündü budultyan jobalang-+ kelekül-e tere vii yuwan 
14 keleküns tan-u qosvyun kerbe sikir-üd-iyen man-dur ögbesü tegün-ü 
15 küsüden abuysan he-tung biöig kerkebetü ebden bayılyaju kereg 
16 üger bolyai-a kemen kelekü biiged món ku iü yuwan-iyar iregsen alban 
17 biöig-i yamun deger-e kürgegülün barsysan bile yaytaku degegüür ayiladdul&iju 
18 tere yosuyar sidkekü bolbasu tang-un yajar-a kelefü baytysan elbeg tüsiyesü 
19 kediüs mayad toy-a-yi tugaytlaqu tiisimel-diir jakir-a tusiyafu alban-u 
20 bisig-ün qamtu-yi tregiilkii bolbau ene tii yuwan neliyed kedün kümün-tei 
21 iryas deger-e külsyefü Балти biiged kerkebetil udayarayulqu tiget-ber 
22 aytladgayad qurdun-a inayst iregülkü ajiyamuu kemen egiinii tula. 

? In letter III of the 1977 series, Kao Yün-hsiu is said to be from Sui-te. J. van Hecken’s 
notes say that he was from Yu-lin. But this is a minor point. The ' original letter ’ is not likely 
to refer to the loan contract of $6,000. As long as the Banner was unable to repay, nobody, 
I imagine, would expect Kao to part with that document. At one point the Banner was ready to 
raise the necessary sum by selling more land, but loss of more pasture-land would only further 
aggravate the economic conditions of the people, and the church advised the Banner prince 
against such a solution. Instead the church advanced the $6,000 to repay the debt owed to Kao. 


Thereupon Kao’s loan contract was returned, but, as I have explained, this new loan was never 
fully repaid to the churoh. 
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23 amuyulang-t aytladgan bartyulba. 
24 funu dumdatu sarayın arban nigen-e 


25 eyin kemen iregsen-i basa medetiiges kemen qayulju qamtudqan yabuyulba. 


Translation 

Ignorant Čoyjiryal called ® Minister, sends greetings, and on the occasion of 
wishing prosperity to the honourable funotionary,? vice-minirter,'? Ba(darqu), 
(here is what I have to) communicate : 1 

A short while ago, as I received and carefully examined the honourable 
message 1# which (you), the functionary, have made to reach (me, I understand 
that) it has become certain that soldiers and civilians of the two southern 
towns? are conspiring to occupy by force and make themselves master *4 of 
our several salt lakes, and in truth if we do not soon enough devise a way and 
let (this matter) be taken care of through the Nation's Gabelle,!5 the necessary 
(income) for official business and the people's livelihood cou'd well be lost to 
no avail; I consider such a likelihood with apprehension. 

Now the salt office of Hua-ma-ch‘ih has commissioned !* and dispatched a 
man named Fu Ling-k‘o !? to come to Iryai!9 (where) in a meeting with me, 
as we were arguing that Kao Yün-hsiu’s 1° original letter 2° has not been 
returned,? when speaking * of the grave and unfortunate reverses of that 
magnitude, that delegate ?? declared: ‘if your Banner hands its stkirs % to us,” 


5 Kemese-, essentially the same as keme-, implies a self-depreoatory connotation (J. van 
Hecken, letter of 5 January 1978). 
9 amn: a a Manohi word meaning ‘ great’, but in Ordos Mongol * functionary ' in general. 


‚р. 20a 

10 tk Arh ae Janggin : the same as gosiyun Jakiruyči. Dict. ordos, p. 18la; 2008. 

и Dabsiyul-: ‘to communicate’. Lit. ‘to make advance’. "This word dabsiyul- & 
several times in a serios of letters from 1904. In his notebook (п, Otoy, No. 16), A. Mostaert 
explains it as ‘to communicate confidentially ', which may have been a comment made by a 
Mongol when he copied this text. 

Qas fisiyan-i ayulja-, lt. * meeting (your) turquoise visit ', evidently meaning here ‘ receiving 
your esteemed letter ’. 

13 Bariyun (= barayun) golas: Ting-pien Е 34 and An-pien Jr, two towns south of the 
Great Wall. Barayun ‘right’ is ‘ south’ when one is f: the east, the usual orientation in 
Ordos. This may well refer to the fact that Ohinese troops, including those sent by Kao Yün-hsiu, 
were in pen of the lakes. 

м Böid-de robably to be read with -]-, must be the same as efile- * to make oneself master '. 

15 Ulus yayıli, lit. ‘ the Nation's tax (office) ’. This refers to the Salt Bureau of Hua-ma-oh ‘ih, 
which would administer salt production, collect the taxes, and pay a certain rent to tho Banner. 

15 Tomila-: ‘to have a certain authority ’. 

17 Perhaps derived from the Manchu name Falingga. Even at that time quite a few Mongols 
bore Manchu names, and Fu may well have been a Mongol, or of Mongol ancestry, in the govern- 
ment. Sometimes the Chinese made use of the services of such officials as intermediaries with 
the Mongols. 

Е [3n md of the ‘ Seoret history ’, evidently a Tangyud word, indicates Ning-hsi 
Dict. ordos, p. 387 

1? In letter IH of ‘ Five documents’, the name is spelt DACIA ca J. van Hecken spells 
Kao Ying-hsiu. Probably Yün-hsiw SE =: yün in local dialect ів y*usg. 

9 Yuwan-bicig, evidently a Sino-Mongol hybrid combination meaning © original letter, 
writing, contract’. For reasons indicated above, I believe that it recers zo the lease contract of 
Ootober 1921. 

131 What І read aa gedergu with some reservation, is in fact hard to decipher. Evidently the 
copyist made a correction here, retracing the lettering, and in the process made the word 
practically illegible. Gedergt seems to be the only reading ibility with an ble meaning. 

227 assume that ' de ta is the subjeot of Balakühe: in faot in my пп ding, the 
delegate is threatening Coyjiryal with dire consequences if Hua-ma-oh'ih is not granted exploita- 
tion of the lakes. 

23 The spelling su-yuwan here and in ll. 16 and 20 is unusual. It must stand for wes-yticn. 

24 Sikir © sugar’ is the name of two (Great 8. and Little S.) of the three salt-produoing lakes 
of Ot The name comes from the liquorice roots dug in that area. Dict. ordos, p. 616a 

'an-dur ' to us ' evidently refers to the Salt Bureau of Hua-ıra-oh‘ih. 
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(we) will by all means cancel and make void the contract-deed ** forcibly held, 
and make it invalid’. As he was stating this, I sent for presentation to the 
(Ning-hsia) ya-men a letter which had arrived with the same delegate; if we 
decide to solve (the matter) in this way, reporting higher-up," would it be 
possible to entrust to an official acting in your name # (and with power to) 
dispose of it,?? the full amount of the high rent 3 which has been discussed at 
the church ê! and let him bring (that amount) here together with an official 
letter.?® Since this delegate is waiting at Iryai together with a great many 
people, please by all means report without delay and make (your representative) 
come here speedily. 

For this reason I send (this letter) while wishing prosperity. 

On the eleventh of the median month of summer.*? 

Thinking that you too should know that (a letter) with these contents has 
arrived, I make a copy and forward it together (with the carrier).*4 


86 He-tung bidig is another Simo-Mongol hybrid expression. He-iung is from the Chinese 
ho-t'ung Æ [р], originally ‘ contrast in two parte to be put together to make the date, written 
in the middle, legible’. Here simply ‘ contract’. As I have indicated above, this must refer 
to the lease contract given to Kao under pressure of Chinese officials of Yu-lin. 

37 One must keep in mind that CoyJiryal is writing this letter from Ning-hsia, and the ‘ higher 
authorities ’ mentioned here must be some Ning-haia officials. I assume that ÖoyJiryal is seeking 
their backing for his ‘ private’ tiations with the delegate from Hua-ma-ch'ih, just as Kao 
had the backing of the officials of Yü-lin. 

35 Tugayilaqu tisimed : Y understand this as ' an official acting in your name’. Dict. ordos 
160, under tugaytia- liste the following expression ee for reasons of convenience into 
standard written language): noyan iugayila]u itsi yabwyulqu ‘the prince will send a 
funotionary to represent him ’, and in a text from 1903 (in Bishop A. Bermijn’s notebooks) : minu 
beye-dr tugaytlan yaryalu ... iregüliugei kemegeen-i ü * I read (in the letter) *' I send (you) 
in y plass to bring » . ." ? (of. ‘ Mongol texts from 1908 regarding an anti-Christian conspiracy ’, 
in Чап Studies, ıv, 1977, 44, 45). 

» Jakir-a: converbum finale of Jaki- ‘to command ’, here ‘ to use his own power ’. 

* Lit. © abundant rent’. 

31 Lit. ‘ at the place of the church’. 

22 This is by far the most difficult sentence of this letter, not only on account of ita rather 
convoluted syntax, but even more во on account of our ignorance of the facta behind it. The 
translation_is very tentative and proposed with t reservation. The reader will remember 
that while Coyjiryal was at Ning-hsia trying to his deal with the Salt Gabelle—unbeknown 
to all others—negotiations were still going on at the church in Boro-Balyasun with the Salt 
Gabelle. Whether Mr. Geerst was present or not, I do not know. Coyjiryal wanted 

to let him know what the rent negotiated at the church was going to be. But I think 
that CoyJiryal wanted more than an exact quotation of the rent being negotiated (kedun mayad 
toya * how much—the exact number ’): something had to be delivered to him by special courier. 
I do believe that tusiya- is more than ‘ to let him know: medegül-’. But such an interpretation 
raises a number of difficult questions; what money, and what for ? If Coyliryal’s negotiations 
in Ning-hsia were successful, those going on at the church automatically became useless, and no 
rent could be expected there. What money oould Coyjiryal then expect ? In the following line, 
Coyjiryal says that the matter is t because there are so many people with that Hua-ma-oh‘ih 
official, and perhaps he hoped to bribe them outright, or else he was somehow responsible for 
their during their stay at Ning-hsia. However all this ia pure speculation, impossible 
to хит due to lack of more precise information. 

эз If my supposition that the letter comes immediately after the lease to Kao (October 1921) 
is correct, the first ‘ median (lunar) month ' is the month of the following year, i.e. 16 June 
1922. In 1922 there was an intercalary (second) fifth month, but if the letter had been from that 
second fifth month, it would probably have been indicated as iegūt. 

з This additional last line is not part of the letter: evidently it ів a note from Badarqu 
himself, but addressed to whom ? In the introduction I have intimated that Badarqu perhaps 
forwarded the text of the letter to the church. But such a move would reveal CoyJiryal’s secrot 
negotin otiations on at Ning-hsia. Or was it Badarqu’s intention to reveal those negotiations 

tely in to wreck everything ? Did Badarqu have plans of his own ? 
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1. Hsü Hsing, the Tillers, and the legend of Shen-nung 

Among the philosophical schools of ancient China, the N-ung-chta ‘ School 
of the Tillers’ is the one of which we know least. The surviving informazion 
has been assembled by Feng Yu-lan % 7x Ё, who identifies it as the one 
school which reflects the aspirations of the peasants.* He finds only one 
recognizable spokesman, Hsü Hsing, the teacher of ‘ the worcs of Shen-nung ’ 
who came with his followers to settle in the small state of T'eng 8, probebly 
about 315 5.0.3 A disciple named Ch'en Hsiang BE АН visited Mencius, and 
we have a report of the conversation from the Confucian point of view.* Ca‘en 
Hsiang says of the Duke of T'eng: 

‘A worthy ruler feeds himself by ploughing side by side with the pecple, 
and rules while cooking his own meals. Now T'eng on the contrary possesses 
granaries and treasuries, so the ruler is supporting himself by oppressing the 
people ’. 

Mencius replies by appealing to the division of labour. Hsü Hsing thnks 
it both necessary and right that the farmer exchanges grain for the textiles, 
pots, and tools made by craftsmen. But if the craftsman is not expected to 
work in the fields, why should the ruler ? In any case rulers work as hard with 
their minds as farmers do with their hands; why should thev not receive the 
products of manual labour in exchange for their benefits to the people ? The 
Tiller’s reply, if any, is not reported; he next declares that the same quantity 
of goods should always be sold at the same price, а claim which seems ha-dly 
intelligible without further information. Mencius makes the okvious reply, that 
no one will make goods of superior quality unless he can sell hem at a higher 
price. 

This is the first and last instance in extant pre-Han literature of anyone 


1 Abbreviations 
SPTK Sst-pu Ts‘ung-k‘an. 
SPPY  BSsü-pu Pet-yao. 
Т800 Ta‘ung-shu Chi-ch'eng. 
HY Harvard-Yenohing Institute Siniological Index Series. 
BSS * Basic Sinological Series ’ (Kuo-hsueh Chi-pen Ts'ung-shu). 
* Ohung-kuo che-hsteh-shih hsin-pien Ча [8] d 88 E $ #5, Peking, 1963, 1/176-0. 
* For the date, of. D. C. Lau (tr.), Mencius (Penguin Clasaics), London. 1970, 9 f. 
* Mencius, 34/4. 
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either denying the right to economic privilege or making a reasoned defence 
of it. It is the criticism of privilege, together with the appeal to the authority 
of Shen-nung, which identifies Hsii Hsing as a member of the Nung-chia, one 
of the 10 philosophical schools distinguished in the bibliography of the ‘ Han 
history. The preface to the section devoted to it commends the Tillers in во 
far as they ‘sowed the hundred grains and encouraged agriculture and seri- 
culture, in order to provide a sufficiency of food and clothing ', but adds that 
the extremists of the school ‘ thought that there was no point in serving a sage 
king, wished to make the ruler plough side by side with his subjects, upset the 
degrees of superior and inferior ’.5 

The bibliography lists 9 books, of which the last 6 date from the Western 
Han. Only one of them survived long enough to reappear in the Sui and T'ang 
bibliographies and to be quoted extensively in extant sources, the Fan 
Sheng-chth iU E <. Since Fan Sheng-chih was a censor under the Han 
emperor Ch'eng zx, ‘ff (32-7 в.о.) he is unlikely to have insisted that the 
ruler should labour in the fields, and the fragments which remain suggest a 
purely technical manual of agriculture. But at the head of the list stands 
a book of 20 рчеп Ж entitled Shen-nung, ascribed to the period of the Warring 
Kingdoms (403-221 в.о.). There are probable traces of it in scattered appeals 
to the name of Shen-nung in discussions of methods of farming or its paramount 
importance,” but also, as Feng Yu-lan noticed, in a couple which affirm that 
every man should live by his own labour and that Shen-nung himself ploughed 
beside his subjects.® 

We have now reached the end of the commonly accepted information about 
the Tillers. But if doctrines like those preached by Hsii Hsing in the fourth 
century в.о. appeared in the classic of one of the schools assigned a place in 
the Han bibliography in the first century a.D., we cannot safely dismiss it as 
a transitory phenomenon on the margins of Chinese philosophy. The Tillers 
are likely to be represented in the eclectic writings of the third and second 
centuries в.о. (Lii-shth ch'un-ch'tu E, Y x& £k, Shih-izü P F, Huai-nan-tzü 
Ж ТУ 7), as well as among.the heterogeneous stories in such a collection as 
Chuang-tzá dE P. To find one's way about these sources depends on being 
able to identify a viewpoint as Confucian or Mohist, Taoist or Legalist; there 
may be quite familiar episodes which we misunderstand because we are blind 
to the viewpoint of the Tillers when we happen to meet it. Their books, which 
would have provided a point of reference, have disappeared; but since agri- 


* Han shu YR $F, Peking, 1962, ch. 30, 1743/8-10. 

е The fragments are collected in Shih Sheng-han 77 EE QM, Fan Sheng-chih shu chin shih 
YU, Bz OS PR, Peking, 1956, and Wan Kuo-ting BY DE] HII, Fan Sheng-chih shu chi-shih 
ki} FE, Peking, 1957. 

т Fan Sheng-chih, Shih 18, 68, Wan 49, 169; Han shu, oh. 24A, 1138; Lun heng BG $, 
ch. 49, SPTK 16/10B/3, 5. The Han bibliography lists other books attributed to Shen-nung 
under the headings of ‘ Yin-Yang’, ' Five elements’, divination, and medicine; and nearly all 
the fragmenta of Shen-nung collected by Ma Kuo-han IE fj ## in his Yu-Aan shan-fang chi 
yi shu - Ba Ц БУ BR {Ж RE, ch. 69, seem to be from a book of divination. 

? Cited on p. 73, below. 
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culture has always been an inescapably important topic in China, the loss of 
its most ancient classic the Shen-nung is in any case remarkable, and likely to 
have had something to do with its ‘ upsetting of the degrees of superior and 
inferior ’. Probably it passed out of circulation as soon as there were politically 
acceptable manuals such as Fan Sheng-chih’s to take its place. We may 
suspect that the Tillers are an invisible presence which would re-order our 
perspectives if we could bring it to light. 

We do have one possible test for identifying Tiller material, the presence of 
Shen-nung, the sage to whose authority they appealed. Shen-nung, whose 
name means ‘ Divine farmer’, is familiar as the inventor of the plough in the 
* Great appendix’ of the ‘ Book of changes’, following Fu-hsi {0 f (inventor 
of the ‘ Hight trigrams °) and preceding the Yellow Emperor (Huang-ti W 5f), 
Yao 8$, and Shun Xf. Originally no doubt he was the Shen-nung who is 
occasionally mentioned as a farmer's god ?; when he was adopted as a pre- 
dynastic emperor, we should expect him to be serving some philosophica] 
interest. As Ku Chieh-kang RH ġa Ri showed,! the lineage of the most ancient 
emperors has been constructed by putting together sages who enter the litera- 
ture at different periods as the heroes of different philosophical schools, starting 
in the sixth century ».c. with Yao and Shun, as models for the moralistic 
schools, first the Confucians, later the Mohists. The Tillers’ Shen-nung and the 
Taoists’ Yellow Emperor belong to a second wave in the late fourth and third 
centuries B.C., arriving in writings of the anti-moralistic schools, the Taoists 
(Chuang-tzü) and Legalists (Shang-tzü, Kuan-tzá Ж F, Han Fei tz & JE T). 
In the case of the Yellow Emperor there are older references, in the T'so-chuan 
£ {9 and Kuo-yü [ ҤЕ, to the battle with Yen-ti #8 fr which was the starting- 
point of his legend. As for Shen-nung, the Hsü Hsing episode in Mencius is 
his very first appearance in Chinese literature. 

We may notice also that there was already an acknowledged patron of 
agriculture, Hou Chi [5 #, who was claimed as ancestor by the ruling house 
of Chou. When Menoius answers Hsü Hsing it is to Hou Chi that he appeals; 
and the agricultural chapters of the Lü-shih ch‘un-ch‘su twice allude to Hou 
Chi but never to Shen-nung.!? Except in passages which we have already 
mentioned, Shen-nung does not appear at all in early Confucian literature, in 
the ‘ Analects’, Mencius, Hsün-tzü, Han-shth wai-chuan & # Ap (8, the 
‘Book of rites’, the appendixes to the ‘Book of changes’. In elevating 
Shen-nung above Hou Chi the Tillers would be defying, not only Confucianism, 
but the whole tradition of Chou. 

Shen-nung and the Yellow Emperor, who are first documented in the same 
assortment of books, often appear together, sometimes contrasted, sometimes 
assimilated. The Yellow Emperor has been the Taoist sage, and Shen-nung 
has been philosophically insignificant, ever since the dominance during the early 


? IAL shih ch'un-ch'iu, SPTE 6/2B/2, 3; Іл chi Йй фа, oh. 6, SPTX 5/13A/0, 7. 


10 Kw shih pien & Hi HE, 1, Peking, 1926, 105-50. 
11 Tso chuan, HY Hai 25/fu 1; of. Chao 17/3. Kuo уй, Chin 4, SPT'K 10/9B/6-10A/-1. 
13 Tu-shih ch'un-ch'iu, 26/6B/0, ТА/-3. 
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Han of ‘ Huang Lao’ $f #, the doctrines of the Yellow Emperor and Lao-tzü. 
But in earlier sources the Yellow Emperor, although current only among anti- 
moralistic thinkers (Taoist, Legalist), is not yet attached to any one party; 
indeed there are places in Chuang-tzü where, far from being a Taoist hero, he 
is the villain who first disrupted the spontaneous communion in which man- 
kind originally lived.!? It is Shen-nung who has a clear philosophical identity 
in the third century в.о., which he retains down into the second. He is a sage 
who reigns in perfect peace over an empire of farmers, whom he teaches without 
issuing decrees or imposing punishments, and he works in the fields side by side 
with them. The ‘Way of Shen-nung’ is a coherent political ideal clearly 
distinguishable from Confucianism and Mohism, Legalism and Taoism, illus- 
trated by quotations from ‘ The teachings of Shen-nung’, ‘ The law of Shen- 
nung ’, Тһе numbers of Shen-nung ’, ‘ The prohibition of Shen-nung’; some- 
times it is upheld as a standard by which to criticize current institutions, 
sometimes it is dismissed ав no longer applicable to a corrupted age. Except 
when he is fitted into schemes of the rites or the music of successive reigns," 
there appears to be nothing said about him which does not have a place in this 
ideal. The conception of a government in which the emperor himself is no 
more than an exalted village headman would in any case deserve close attention 
as the earliest in Chinese history which has the look of a peasant Utopia. If it 
can be confirmed that it is the ideal of Hsii Hsing and the Tillers, we shall find 
ourselves with new documentation for a strand in the pattern of ancient 
Chinese thought which has long seemed irrecoverable. 

It will be as though we had to reconstruct Confucianism from stories about 
the Duke of Chou. The information would be very limited; but if we had 
nothing else but one dialogue reported by an anti-Confacian witness, and the 
preface to a list of missing Confucian books, we would be grateful for anything 
we could find. 


2. Shen-nung 1n the Legalist Shang-tzü 

After the account of Hsü Hsing’s teaching in Menctus, the Taoist and 
Legalist sources in which Shen-nung first appears are uncertainly dated in the 
third century в.о. But there are good reasons for starting with Shang-texi.!5 
Here the legend of Shen-nung is prominent and so clearly foreign to the thought 
of the book that its presence demands an explanation. Yet it is hard to imagine 
the authors of this most brutally authoritarian and militaristic of Legalist 
writings learning anything from the Tillers. The book therefore presents a 
hurdle we must pass before we can safely assume that the Utopia of Shen-nung 
was shaped by the thinking of the Tillers. 

12 of, pp. 89, 90, below. 

14 His invention of the zither (Hwai-nan-izü, SPT К 20/5B/3) belongs to such a scheme of 
musical history. Cf. Shih-pen fit Ж, TSOO 106 f. 

15 For the date of Shang-tzü, cf. J. J. L. Duyvendak, Book of the Lord Shang, London, 1928, 


141-59; Kao Heng jE) 8, Shang-chtin shu chw-yi Їй E "Br H RE, Peking, 1974, 6-11. 
The book is composite, and it is doubtful whether any of it was written by Lord Shang (died 
338 5.0.), although Kao is inclined to credit him with ch. 2, 18, and perhaps 22. The chapters 
which can be dated by historical references are oh. 15 (between 260 and 2.0.) and 20 
(between 24] and 221 в.о.). But none of these refers to Shen-nung. 
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There are three references to Shen-nung in Shang-tzü, one of them repeated. 

(1) Shang-tzü, ch. 1, Kao 17, of. Duyvendak, 172. ‘ Fu-hsi and Shen-nung 
taught but did not put to death ( mi 7% EK). The Yellow Emperor, Yao, 
and Shun put to death but spared the families of the condemned (# ii Ж A 
(= 3g) 

This is an illustration of methods of government changing with the times, 
from the debate before Duke Hsiao ЖЕ of Ch'in # (361-833 в.с.) in which 
Shang-tzü defended innovation. The passage is found also in the parallel in 
Hsin-hsü $i Р, РТК 9/1A/4, in the closely related debate on. the introduction 
of barbarian dress into Chao #8 in Chan-kuo-ts'e BR Ed 9 (Chao 2), BSS 2/63, 
Shih chi X #2, Peking, 1959, ch. 43, 1810, and in a historical sketch of pre- 
dynastio government in Liu tao 7& W ap. T’ai-ping yi-len k Ф fp BE, 
SPTK 76/5A, Yi-hn Ж Ж, SPPY 1/2B. 

(2) Ch. 18, Kao 136, cf. Duyvendak, 284. ‘In the age of Shen-nung, they 
were fed by the ploughing of the men, clothed by the weavine of the women ; 
he ruled without the use of punishments or administration (Ff x 7 FA Mi 74), 
he reigned without resorting to weapons and armour. When Shen-nung died, 
they took advantage of strength to conquer the weak, of numbers to oppress 
the few. Therefore the Yellow Emperor instituted the formaities of ruler and 
minister and of superior and inferior, the rites for father and son and for elder 
brother and younger, the union of couples as husband and wife. At home he 
put to work the executioner's axe, abroad he employed weapons and armour. 
So it was a change in the times. Seen from this viewpoint, it is not that Shen- 
nung was loftier than the Yellow Emperor; that his name is none the less 
honoured is because he was suited to his times." 

(3) Ch. 7 starts with what is perhaps the most rationally worked out scheme 
of historical development in pre-Han thought. It distinguishas three historical 

(A) ‘ Recognizing only kinship (38 38). In the most ancient period when 
“the people knew their mothers but did not know their fathers’ they were 
selfish and cared only for their own kin. With increasing pcpulation, division 
led to contention, violence, and a recognition of the need for commonly shared. 
standards. 

(B) ‘ Elevating the worthy (FE W)? ‘Worthy men established impartial 
standards and instituted unselfishness, and the people delighted in benevolence.’ 
But with a further increase of population contention revived aud moral restraints 
broke down. 

(C) ‘ Recognizing rank (St Kt)? The sages established divisions of land, 
property, and sexes, offices to enforce the divisions, and finaly a ruler to unify 
the offices. 

At the first transition the people became aware of their ignorance, abandoned 
resort to force, and submitted to the wisest; at the second, when the people 
had become clever themselves, it became necessary once aga.n to rely on force. 
This explains why government can no longer dispense ‘vith force as it could 
in the time of Shen-nung (who evidently belongs to the middle period) : 
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Ch. 7, Kao 75, cf. Duyvendak, 227. ‘ Therefore if Shen-nung became ruler 
of the empire by teaching agrioulture, it was because the authority of his 
wisdom was recognized ; if T'ang 3 and Wu gt subjected the feudal lords by 
exerting strength, it was because they submitted to force.’ 

There is a parallel passage in ch. 6, Kao 67, cf. Duyvendak, 221. This 
version continues : 

* The present age is crafty and the people dissolute, it imitates the time of 
T'ang and Wu; yet one enacts the policies of Shen-nung, and lets the current 
penalties fall into disuse. Hence states of a thousand chariots are deluded and 
disordered ; it is because they are going about it the wrong way '. 

The reference is presumably to rulers who listen to Confucians and Mohists 
and try to moralize government, a policy which worked in middle antiquity in 
the age of Shen-nung but is no longer suited to the times. 

It is clear then that Shen-nung is a very important figure in Shang-tzü. 
That there was once an age without war or organized government is a recurrent 
idea in a work which for much of its length does little but reiterate a few ideas 
about law, punishment, war, and agriculture, and it stimulates some of the 
most origmal thinking in the book. In the context of the Legalist philosophy 
this is very remarkable. When Confucians and Mohists mention the period 
before the sages instituted government, it is as a time of anarchy, of war of 
all against all!|5 A Legalist would seem to have even stronger motives for 
insisting that since history began there has never been any practical alternative 
to his relentlessly harsh policies. Yet Shang-tzü freely admits that there was 
once a time of perfect order without organized government. It cannot be 
borrowing from Taoism, for it is the one Legalist text which shows no Taoist 
affinities, and in any case, as we shall see shortly,” the Shen-nung legend is an 
extraneous and only partially assimilated element even in Taoist historical 
schemes. Admittedly the authors of Shang-tzi find a use for the legend as an 
illustration of a theme dear to them, that forms of government change with the 
times, but they have other and less dangerous illustrations; what if a reader 
should suspect that what worked in the time of Shen-nung might after all work 
in the present? In parts of Ohuang-tzü dating from about 205 в.о. the same 
historical scheme is in fact used to show that government has been declining 
ever since the Yellow Emperor. The Confucian ‘ Great appendix’, which 
adopts Shen-nung as inventor of the plough, is much more cautious than 
Shang-tzü, omitting all reference to his methods of government. 

A partial explanation is that much if not all of Shang-tzü was written in the 
north-western state of Ch‘in, which was in close contact with barbarians, 
A Ch‘in Legalist might well be stimulated to theorize about the development 
of civilization by asking himself why the tribesmen fight so well in spite of their 
loose organization. There is a story about an emissary of the barbarous Jung #% 


15 Mo-tet BA F, ch. 11-13. Hown-tett Aj F, HY 19/1-8, 10/1-10. Of. also Lü-shih 
ch'un-ch'iu, oh. 20/1. 

її of. pp. 84-88, below. 

18 of. pp. 89-91, below. 
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who was asked this question by Duke Mu # of Ch'in (659-621 в.с.)2° He 
replied that government in China has been deteriorating ever since ‘that 
supreme sage the Yellow Emperor invented rites and music, laws and measures ' ; 
the Jung require no institutions to make their king just and his subjects loyal, 
‘the government of the whole state is like one person ruling his own life, we do 
not know how we are ruled’. This story implies what Shang-tz explicitly 
states, that there was & time of perfect order before the invention of the state 
by the Yellow Emperor. However, antiquity conceived on the model of the 
Jung would be a heroic age of battling tribesmen. One would expect that to 
be very much to the taste of the militaristic authors of Shang-tzá; why do 
they represent the time of Shen-nung as an era of universal peace and 
benevolence ? 

Now in the Legalist school, and above all in Shang-tet, the principal 
concerns of government are agriculture and war. When Legalism prevailed 
under the Ch‘in dynasty, and all useless literature was suppressed in the 
‘ Burning of the Books’ (213 в.о.), the categories exempted were ‘ books on 
medicine, on divination, and on sowing and planting ’.*° The only books on 
sowing and planting identified as pre-Han in the Han bibliography are the 
first two Nung-chia items, Shen-nung and the otherwise unknown Yeh lao BF Ж. 
We have the paradoxical situation that the very few writings recognized as 
indispensable by a Legalist would include the agricultural manuals of the 
Tillers. In the predominantly Legalist Kuan-tzü we find, in addition to two 
references to Shen-nung as the first farmer,™ a direct quotation from ‘ The 
numbers of Shen-nung ' on a matter of agricultural policy. There is also an 
obscure reference, not easily related to its context, which suggests some political 
embarrassment: ‘Therefore the emperors in the “ Documents” amount to 
eight but Shen-nung is not included among them, because in his time there 
were no stations and one man could not employ another (4 dt f fiz, Z НЕ 
ж FA)’. 

It seems then that the authors of Shang-tzü, scorners of book learning 
whose favourite reading was the ‘ Art of war’ (= ў), would be unable to 
do without the Tillers’ Shen-nung. By good luck we have direct evidence of 
this in a note on Shen-nung in the Han bibliography by the commentator 
Yen Shih-ku #4 fifi i (a.D. 581-645): 

‘The Pteh-lu 8] $& of Liu Hsiang # i] says: “І suspect it is what Li 
K*uei and Lord Shang talk about” (BE ze fü R WEN)’ 

The lost Li-tzí ascribed to Li K‘uei, chief minister of Marquis Wen 3t; of 
Wei $ (424-387 в.о.), and the extant Shang-tzü ascribed to Lord Shang, are 
the first two items in the Legalist section of the same bibliography. Thus 


18 Shih chi, ch. 5, 192. 
39 Shih chi, ch. 6, 255. 
71 Kuan-ted, ch. 64, 84: BSS, 3/39/11, 3/115/3. 
22 of. p. 79, below. 
= Kuan-iet, ae 35, BSS 2/6173. 
Bhang-izà, ch. 10, 15: 93, 117, of. Du 208. 
35 Han shu, ch. 30, 1743, n. 1. TOSS 
35 Han shu, ch. 80, 1735/2 f. 
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Liu “Hsiang (77-6 2.0.), who edited the books for the Imperial Library and 
wrote the reports of which the Han bibliography is a digest, noticed material 
in Shang-te% which seemed to him to be derived from Shen-nung. 

The solution to our problem, then, is that the Golden Age of Shen-nung was 
extolled in the farming manuals which stood in the Legalist’s library beside 
the ‘ Art of war’. It seemed a harmless conception as long as it was clearly 
understood that the political doctrine of Shen-nung was suited only to its own 
times; unlike Confucianism and Mohism, it could not mislead any practical 
administrator. But it was necessary to balance Shen-nung against a later sage 
from whom. organized government starts. Yao and Shun would not do, since 
they are indelibly marked by Confucian moralism. The Yellow Emperor, as 
the warrior renowned for his victory over Yen-ti, was found suitable for the 
purpose. The final step in fitting the two into the historical sequence is the 
identification of the defeated Yen-ti with Shen-nung himself, but it is not yet 
taken even as late as Ssü-ma Ch‘ien 7) }Е HE (145-c. 86 2.0.).7 


3. The realm of Shen-nung as the Tellers’ Utopia 

We shall depend mainly on the eoleotio compilations, the Lil-shth ch‘un-ch‘tu 
(с. 240 в.о.), the Huat-nan-tet (c. 140 в.о.), and the fragments of Shth-tzt (also 
of the third or second century 5.0.) We shall have to be more cautious in 
using the Taoist collection Chuang-tzü until we begin to recognize its various 
angles of approach, for which we must wait until we can form a clearer picture 
of what it is approaching. The eclectics may be expected to borrow acceptable 
. ideas of the Tillers without much distortion, although Huasi-nan-tzü at least 
will apply a little of the veneer of Taoism which gives its doctrine a semblance 
of unity. Judging by their treatment of known documents of other schools, 
they will leave out much that is most distinctive. They will quote extensively 
but move freely and unpredictably between rephrasings and direct citations, 
and sometimes Tiller passages will be inextricably mingled with other 
borrowings. 

The most striking passage is the one already used by Feng Yu-lan in his 
brief study of the Tillers 35: 

Huas-nan-tzü, ch. 11, SPTK 11/14B/10-15A/4. ‘ Therefore the “ Law of 
Shen-nung " says (xh. ME & Н): “If in the prime of life a man does not 
plough, someone in the world will go hungry because of it; if in the prime of 
life a woman does not weave, someone in the world will be cold because of it.” 
Therefore he himself ploughed with his own hands, and his wife herself wove, 
to give lead to the world. 

* In guiding the people, he did not value commodities difficult to obtain, did 
not treasure things without use. Consequently, any who did not work hard at 

The Shih chi starte with the Yellow Emperor; in the opening Ssö-ma Ch'ien seems 
tempted to identify Yen-ti with the last emperor of Shen-nung’s line but does not commit 

. Elsewhere Yen-ti is planed. between Shen- a. and the “Yellow Emperor (Shih chi, 


himself. 
oh, 28, 1361). The final step of identifying Yen-ti with Shen-nung himeelf is made in Han shu, 
oh. 21B, 1012/4 f. and by Huang-fu Mi & Ж Be (a.D. 215-82) in his Ti-wang shih-chi Ff E 


HE #2, 78003. 
35 of, p. 67, above. 
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ploughing had no means to support life; any who did not work hard at weaving 
had nothing with which to clothe the body. Whether one had ample or less 
than enough was each person’s own responsibility. Food and clothing were 
abundant, crimes and vices did not breed; they lived untroubled in security 
and happiness, and the world ran on an even level (K F #3 ZR). So there 
was no scope for Confucius and Tseng Shen ff # [the moralists] to exercise 
their goodness, or for Meng Pen  #{ and Ch'eng Ching gx Ў] [the men of 
valour] to make people fear them’. (The first paragraph appears also with 
slight variations in Lii-shth ch'un-ch'$u, ch. 21/4, SPTE 21/8A/6-10, where 
the quotation is ascribed to ‘ the “ Teaching (chiao $) of Shen-nung " ’).* 

The basic principle is that everyone must support himself by his own labour, 
presumably on his own land, although there is nothing in the available materials 
about landownership. If each person knows that he must work for his living, 
there will be no need of Confucian teachers to make men lead regular lives, 
everyone will be too busy to make war, and there will be universal abundance. 
The assumption that under Shen-nung men were industrious in the midst of 
plenty is mentioned in passing by the Legalist Han Fei tzü $& ЭЕ 7. He is 
objecting to suggestions that men will work hard without the sting of want, 
and will behave morally without the fear of punishment : 

Han Fei ігй, ch. 46, SPTK 18/4A/2f. ‘ One who will work hard when he 
has enough goods and utensils is a Shen-nung ; one who disciplines his behaviour 
when the ruler's government is mild is a Tseng f or a Shih Ht. That the 
people are not up to the level of Shen-nung, Tseng, and Shih is after all plain 
enough.’ 

The principle that every man lives by his own labour is extended to the 
ruler himself. One might of course take the labours of Shen-nung as no more 
than the emperor’s three ceremonial pushes at the plough on New Year’s Day, 
as prescribed in the ‘ Monthly orders’ in the ‘ Rites’. But the note on the 
Tillers in the Han bibliography takes the ruler’s duty to plough quite literally, 
as we have seen 21; and so does Hsü Hsing, who thinks that the revenues in 
the storehouses of the Duke of T'eng are extortion and that he should be 
supporting himself by ploughing in person. That the ‘ House of Shen-nung 
(b Ж КС)! worked in the fields throughout the 70 generations of its rule,? 
and so did the later ‘House of Yu-yü (4 Ж FE)’ of which Shun was the 
single representative, is confirmed by a couple of Shih-tzù fragments : 

Shih-tzti, SPPY B, 7B/9. ‘ He of the House of Yu-yü had his own grain 
field, his wife had a mulberry field; the House of Shen-nung reigned ploughing 
side by side with the people. It was to urge on cultivation.’ 

В, 10B/7. ‘ The rulers of the House of Shen-nung carried loads on their 
backs, their wives carried loads on their heads, in order to govern the empire. 


28 There is another quotation from this document in Han shu, ch. 24A, 1183/7f. ‘ The 
'* Teaching of Shen-nung ” says: ''If you have а офу with stone walls a hun feet high, 
a moat of boiling water a hundred paces wide, and a million armoured men, but no grain, you 
will not be able to defend it.’ It appears also ın Fan Sheng-chih, Shih 68, Wan 169. 

30 Li-chi, ch. 6, SPTE 5/2B/10-84/6. 

31 of, p. 67, above. 

з of. p. 78, below. 
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Yao said: “ Compared with Shen-nung I am like the twilight to the dawn”.’ 

.That Shun worked as a farmer, fisherman, and potter before he came to the 
throne was part of the Confucian tradition *; but here he already has his 
reigning title, and there would be no point in mentioning his wife unless the 
couple, like Shen-nung and his consort, were setting an example to the empire. 
The second fragment is surely from the writings of a Tiller; what other kind 
of thinker would prefer Shen-nung to the great Yao, for the very reason that 
he carried loads on his back ? 

The reigns of Yao and Shun were the first stage in a decline which continued 
down to the Chou: 

Huas-nan-tzü, ch. 13, SPTK 13/4B/8-12. ‘In former times, under Shen- 
nung there were no orders or restrictions (‘J 4) but the people followed him ; 
under the T'ang Mf (Yao) and the Yü # (Shun) there were orders and restric- 
tions but no punishments (3f Wij). The House of the Hsia Emperors kept their 
word, the men of Yin swore oaths, the men of Chou made covenants. 

* Coming down to the present age, men are shameless and careless of disgrace, 
greedy for gain and seldom embarrassed ; if you wish to put them in order by 
means of the Way of Shen-nung, their disorder will be inevitable.' 

The stages of the decline imply that the ideal order is a voluntary co-opera- 
tion of men who trust each other without the support of punishments or oaths ; 
its ultimate dissolution is marked by dependence on written covenants. Three 
considerations strongly suggest that this is the historical scheme of the Tillers. 

(1) Out of the many ways of listing early emperors, the one chosen starts 
with Shen-nung and ignores the Yellow Emperor. We have seen that in 
Shang-tzü the function of the Yellow Emperor is to mark the end of the age of 
Shen-nung and the start of organized government; we should expect him to 
be missing from the Tillers’ version of history. 

(2) The preference for the Hsia over Yin and Chou, together with the 
choice of the introduction of covenants by Chou as the ultimate step in 
degeneration, are points shared with two short Tiller documents which have 
survived intact, which we shall examine in 5 4 below.™ 

(3) Huasnan-tzü proceeds to observe that this ‘ Way of Shen-nung ' is no 
longer applicable in the present. But we learn from elsewhere in the book that 
what it calls the ‘ Way of Shen-nung’ is a current doctrine passing under his 
name, like the variety of Taoism attributed to the Yellow Emperor : 

Huas-nan-tzü, ch. 19, SPTK 19/11A/5 f. ‘ Vulgar people mostly honour 
the past above the present; therefore those who cultivate a Way (& 3i Ж) 
have to credit it to Shen-nung or the Yellow Emperor before it can be taken 
seriously.’ 

According to the first paragraph, Shen-nung ruled without punishing, and 
. without decrees either ; in the words of a formula already quoted above, to be 
found in no less than five books, ‘ Fu-hsi and Shen-nung taught but did not 


35 af. Mencius, 2A/8, 6B/15. 
M of. p. 82, below. 
35 of. p. ТО, above. 
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put to death’. The absence of punishments is a recurrent theme, and a single 
statement in Huai-nan-tzü that they were ordained but never applied because 
everyone was obedient 3 may be ignored as a concession to more conventional 
political ideas. There were no rewards either: 

Huai-nan-tzü, ch. 13, SPTK 13/5A/8f. ‘ What in anc.ent times was а 
means to order would nowadays be a means to disorder. Shen-nung and 
Fu-hsi applied neither rewards nor punishments, yet the people did no wrong. 
However, one who establishes an administration cannot if he dispenses with 
laws bring the people to order.’ 

So there was no administration (cheng ik), as we learned already from 
Shang-tzü,®” and there were no laws (fa #:). However Shen-aung did not, like 
a Taoist sage, rule by the wordless influence of his Virtue (te f&), his teaching 
consisted of specific injunctions which his subjects voluntariy obeyed because 
they saw the practical point of them, which was to foster agriculture. He did 
issue fa ‘laws’ in the broad sense of models or standards, as in the ‘ Law of 
Shen-nung' with which this chapter started. He seems also to have issued a 
corresponding ' Prohibition (chin *&) of Shen-nung’, although the single reference 
to it lacks the yüeh FI ‘says’ which would mark it decisively as a quotation. 
It occurs in the Liu (fao? in the middle of an argument, reminiscent of 
Mencius,*° that the way to win over a hostile people is not to zeward and punish 
but to let them use to the full the resources of the land, and in partioular to 
refrain from disrupting agricultural production by forced -abour or military 
conscription in the wrong seasons : 

Liu tao, ap. Ch'tin-shu chth-yao 2& # В Bi, ch. 31, TSIC 525/46. ‘ The 


“ Prohibition of Shen-nung”: “ What grows up through spring and autumn ¢ 


is not to be injured or obstructed; carefully tend what i beneficial in the 
land, so that the myriad things complete their growth; do not snatch away 
what benefits the people, and the farmers will work in accord with the seasons ”. 
He gave responsibilities to the worthy and employed the cepable, the officials 
were talented, and the men of worth came over to him. 

Therefore the sphere of reward is a matter of completirg the livelihood of 
the people, the sphere of punishment is a matter of enabling the people to live 
without crime. It is in this way that when reward and pun&hment are applied 
to the people the empire becomes transformed.’ 

The statement that ‘the men of worth came over to Lim’ connects with 
a brief reference in two other sources to the opposition or rebellion of a certain 
Su-sha jd $p, BA Pp: “the subjects of Su-sha themselves attacked their ruler 
and went over to Shen-nung ’.“ This is the only disturbance under Shen-nung 


зе Huai-nan-izü, SPTK 9/2A/2 f., 5. 

37 of. p. 70, above. 

95 of, p. 85, below. 

3? The antiquity of the Liu i'ao has been confirmed by the discovery of a manuscript in the 
Western Han = at Lin-yi FE Dp (Wen-wu Ж. 1974, 2, p. 33), mot yet published at the 
time of writing. used in the present study (cf. also pp. 70, 8% are all missing from the 
standard fae Ar of the Sung edition, as well as from the T'ang mantscript fragment (Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, Pelliot 3454). 

40 of. Mencius, LA 3. 

4. Га 8А ch’ ‘tu, ch. 19/4, SPTK 19/11A/3£.; Huai-nan-Izxi. SPTK 12/18A/4 f. 
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noted in the eclectic sources, and it was evidently settled peacefully. The 
commonwealth of Shen-nung, in which there was no scope for ‘ Meng Pen and 
Cheng Ching to make others fear them ’,4* enjoyed universal tranquillity. By 
the standards of the Golden Age of Shen-nung the founder of the Chou is 
condemned, not for rebelling against his rightful lord, but for going to war 
at all. We have noticed the statement in Shang-tzü that Shen-nung ‘ reigned 
without resorting to weapons and armour’ and that war originated with the 
Yellow Emperor“; similarly the ‘Robber Chih’ chapter of Chuang-tzü 
presents the reign of Shen-nung as the ‘ culmination of utmost Virtue’, but 
continues: ‘ However, the Yellow Emperor was unable to maintain Virtue at 
its utmost, and went to war with Ch'ih-yu & Ж; in the field of Cho-lu Ж J£ '.* 
In the military sections of the eclectic writings the lists of battles proving that 
‘the origin of war goes very far back’ begin with the Yellow Emperor fighting 
Yen-ti. The military text Suh Pin ping-fa 1% BR Б: tk does push back the 
first battle beyond the Yellow Emperor to Shen-nung, as does the Chan-kuo- 
is‘e,“ and the Han bibliography even has an ‘ Art of war of Shen-nung ’.“ 
But military theorists would have their own reasons for tracing back the 
origins of war as far as possible. 

The realm of Shen-nung consisted of self-sufficient fiefs in which no one was 
interested in going farther afield to trade for fancy new-fangled goods, as we 
learn from the sardonic opening of the chapter on economics in the Shth chi: 

Shih chi, ch. 129, 3253. 'Lao-tzü says: “In the utmost perfection of 
government, neighbouring fiefs see each other in the distance, the sound of 
cocks and dogs in one is heard in the other, but in each of them the people find 
their food sweet enough, their clothes beautiful enough; they are content with 
their customs, delight in their work, and grow old and die without ever coming 
or going”.... 

‘As for the time down to Shen-nung, I would not know about that; but 
when it comes to the time since Shun and the Hsia as reported in the “ Songs ” 
and the “ Documents”, ear and eye have desired all they can get of music and 
beauty, the mouth has desired as much as it can have of delicious meats. . . .’ 

The quotation is from a variant form of Lao-tz& 80,*° a stanza which recom- 
mends small fiefs which cannot go to war with each other because the people 
refuse to go outside their borders. It has a parallel in Chuang-tzü, HY 10/30 f. 
(not ascribed to Lao-tzii), in the description of the rule of a succession of sages 
ending with Shen-nung. Arthur Waley inferred from this parallel that Lao-tzi 
has borrowed the passage, and put it between quotation marks in his transla- 
tion. Whether or not it was actually taken from a Tiller source, it was evi- 

41 of. p. 74, above. 

43 of. pp. 81-83, below. 

Я of, p. 70, above. 

4 Chuang-iri, HY 20/30 £ 

48 Tashih ch'un-ch'iu, oh. 7/2, РТК 7/3A/8. Huai-nan-izü, SPTK 15/1A/12-18/1. 

* Sun Pin ping-fa, Peking, 1976, 36; Chan-kuo-ts‘e, Ch'in 1, BSS 1/16/7. 

*5 Han shu, oh. 30, 1759/8. 

4 Tt is close to the Fu Yi { ЖЕ text of Lao-izü. Cf. Ma Hsü-lun Н 85 { , Lao-izü 


chiao-ku Z T- BE BE, Peking, 1956, 198. 
ю Arthur Waley, The Way and its power, London, 1934, p. 242, n. 1. 
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dently recognized both by the Chuang-tzü author and by Ssti-ma Ch'ien as 
appropriate to the realm of Shen-nung. 

Unlike rulers from the Yellow Emperor downwards, Shen-nung is never 
credited with named ministers. ‘ Robber Chih’ in Chuang-tzit states expl.citly 
that the institution of ministers by Yao and Shun was one stage in the decline 
from Shen-nung.5! Instead of centralizing government under ministers, he 
decentralized it in the multitude of small fiefs. This is mentioned in a discussion 
of the issue which became crucial in the Ch‘in period, whether power is most 
secure when centralized or when delegated to fiefholders : 

Lü-shih ch'un-ch'$u, ch. 17/5, SPTK 17/15B/8 f. ‘ Therefore if you look at 
the highest antiquity, it was those with the most fiefs which had the most 
prolonged prosperity, the most glorious name. That Shen-nung possessed the 
empire for 17 (variant, 70) generations was because he shared it wita the f- 
empire.’ 

A fragment on the same theme probably had a similar context: 

Shih-tzü, B, 10B/9. ‘ How could it have been because it was wise in avery 
generation that the House of Shen-nung possessed the empire for 70 genera- 
tions ? It was because the shepherding of the people was easy.’ 

The claim that it was easy to rule the empire while tilling one’s own fields 
seems at first sight extraordinary. Surely Menoius was right in thinking it 
impossible ? However, we are beginning to see the Utopia of Shen-nung in 
a clearer perspeotive. It is an empire of small self-sufficient fiefs or states 
(kuo [), the lords of which, like their suzerain, presumably work their own 
fields. At every level government has been divested of every function which 
would be unwelcome to a peasant; the emperor and his lords do not raise 4 — 
taxes (at any rate for their own support), go to war, build palaces stuffed with 
‘commodities difficult to obtain’, make laws, or inflict punishments. The 
single task of government is to ensure a flourishing agriculture; and its first 
responsibility, laid down in the ‘ Prohibition of Shen-nung’, is not to disrupt 
production by interfering with the work demanded by the seasons. The 
question then is not how the ruler finds time to labour in the fields but what 
else there is left for him to do. The longest of all the accounts of Shen-nung’s 
reign in the eclectic sources does give some account of the procedures of 
government : 

Huai-nan-tzü, SPTK 9/1B/8, 9-11. ‘ Formerly, when Shen-nung ruled the 
empire, ... 

The mild rain fell when it was due, 

The five grains flourished. 

In spring they sprouted, in summer grew up, 

In autumn were harvested, in winter stored. 

There were monthly inspections, there were seasonal trials, ГА 
At the year’s end they reported how much had been done. 

In. due season the grains were tasted 

And offered as a sacrifice in the Hall of Light.’ 


51 Chuang-tzü, HY 29/31. 
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The account continues with a description of Shen-nung’s Hall of Light 
(Ming čang BAX, the hall, differently designed under different dynasties, in 
which the ancient emperors are said both to have received the feudal lords 
and to have sacrificed to the Imperial ancestors). Of more interest to us are 
the ‘monthly inspections and seasonal trials’. They suggest those tours of 
inspection which Mencius recommended to King Hsüan €f of Ch'i 3£, by which 
the emperor ‘in spring inspects the ploughing and makes up for deficiencies 
(of seed for the sowing), in autumn inspects the harvest and helps the un- 
provided (with food for next year) !.5% This would imply granaries for storing 
and issuing grain, which would have to be managed by those ‘ officials ' (kuan 
'H) mentioned in the Lsu t‘ao. Another passage, although obsourely phrased, 
suggests that the Tillers, like Li K‘uei (thought by Liu Hsiang to have borrowed 
from Shen-nung),° were among the early advocates of the policy of maintaining 
regular supplies and constant prices by storing grain in the good years and 
issuing it in the bad : 

Kuan-tzü, ch. 78, BSS 3/91/5. ‘ The “ Numbers (i) of Shen-nung ” says: 
“Tf one grain fails, reduce the one grain, and let the issue of the grain be 
tenfold: if two grains fail, reduce the two grains, and again let the issue of 
the grains be tenfold”. Maintain a full supply: give the old grain to those 
without food, lend new seed to those without seed. Hence there will be no 
tenfold prices and no profiteering people.’ 55 

A Tiller ruler would also have contributed to irrigation. Shen-nung is not 
mentioned in this connexion, no doubt because the role belongs to Үй $, 
drainer of the Flood. To uncover the Tiller policies we should have to find 
means to detach Tiller from Confucian and Mohist versions of the Үй legend. 

The ‘ Great appendix’ credits Shen-nung with the invention not only of 
agriculture but of markets. These would be local markets, since his empire 
consisted of self-contained communities uninterested in importing ‘ commodities 
difficult to obtain’. The supply of grain would be stable, so there would be 
‘no tenfold prices and no profiteering people’. It is against this background 
that we can begin to understand the demand for equal prices by Hsü Hsing’s 
follower, which Mencius seems to demolish so easily. 

Menoius, ЗА /4. ‘ “If you follow the Way of Hsü Hsing, there will not be 
two prices in the market, there will be no dishonesty in the capital. Even if 
you send a mere boy to market no one will ever cheat him. Cloth or silk of the 
same length will be equal in price; hemp or flax or raw silk of the same weight 
will be equal in price; the five grains in the same quantities will be equal in 
price; shoes of the same size will be equal in price.” 

‘ Mencius said: “ It is essential to things that they are unequal. Some are 


52 Mencius, 1B/4. 

53 of. p. 76, above. 

54 of. р. 72, above. Li K‘uei’s policies are described m Han shu, ch. 24A, 1124 f. 

55 For this difficult passage I follow Kuo Mo-jo FB PE 32 and others, Kuan-tei chi-chiao 
RE TF Ж BY, Peking, 1956, 1178 (HE = SE), 1190 (95 fft, binome descriptive of fullness to 
the brim). 

se Yi ching M, EX, HY 45/Hsi B/2. 
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worth twice or five times, ten or a hundred times, а thousand or ten thousand 
times as much as others. In reducing them to the same, you are throwing the 
empire into disorder. If fine shoes are the same in price as rough ones, who 
will be making them ? If we follow the Way of Hsü Hsing, everyone will be 
drawing everyone else into committing dishonesties. How can it make the 
state orderly ? "' 

The Tiller wants to put an end to the fluctuation of price with supply and 
demand which puts the farmer at the mercy of the trader. Its root cause is the 
varying supply of grain, which can be levelled out by a policy of public storing 
in the good years and distribution in the bad. All this belongs to the common 
economic wisdom of the time. In the Tiller’s Utopia, where presumably there 
are no merchants, only peasants and craftsmen, and the ruler does nothing but 
help to maintain a regular supply of grain, everyone will be able to go to his p 
local market in the confidence that he will always be paying the same price ^ 
for the same length of silk or the same length of cloth. Mencius, who is thinking, 
like a modern reader of the dialogue, of the varied goods evailable in a city, 
jumps on the point that quantity has been mentioned but not quality. The 
Tiller, if he had been allowed to answer, would perhaps have brushed aside 
the objection as irrelevant; of course one would pay more for fine shoes than 
for rough ones, but he has the right to take quantity as the representative 
factor in price just as one takes ploughing as representative of manual labour. 

He is thinking of the market in a self-sufficient community suspicious of fancy 
goods from outside, where variety is a minor consideration, and an experienced 
buyer knows exactly the grade he is after when he goes looking for a good tool 
or a good pot, and exactly how much it is worth. x 


4. The Tilers’ version of the legend of Po Ys and Shu Oh 
The brothers Po Yi and Shu Ch‘i are familiar examples throughout pre-Han 

literature of uncompromisingly righteous men. As in so many legends, the 
essentials of the tale are a named place (Mount Shou-yang ti B3) and a 
compelling image, of two brothers starving to death under the mountain after 
a great act of renunciation. What it was that they renounced is a secondary 
matter; it is variously described as the fief of Ku-chu M f," as office and 
salary," and as the throne of the empire.®® The story assumed its definitive 
shape when Ssü-ma Ch‘ien wrote their biography.” He included two renuncia- 
tions, and explained both in terms of conventional duty. The brothers refuse 
in turn to inherit their father’s fief, the elder because it was bequeathed to the 
younger, the younger out of deference to the elder. They then go off to join 
the Chou in the West, but when King Wu succeeds King Wen and goes to war 
with the Yin or Shang Emperor Chow, they protest that it is unfilial for a son 
to fight before his father is buried and for a subject to attack his lord. They 
starve to death because they judge it unrighteous ‘to eat the grain of the * 
Chow’. 

57 Chuang-iz, HY 29/41. 

58 Huas-nan-izü, SPTE 11/13B/11 f. 


8° Han Fei tzü, ch. 14, SPTK 4/12B/6 f. Cf. Chuang-tzü, HY 17/13. 
во Shih chi, oh. 61. 
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The earliest allusions are in Confucian sources, the ‘ Analects’ and Mencius. 
In neither is there any suggestion that they turned against King Wu; Con- 
fucius, deeply committed to the Chou, admires them without reserve, and 
Mencius mentions only that they welcomed the rise of King Wen: 

Mencius, 44/14, 74/22. ‘ Po Yi avoiding Chow settled on the shore of the 
North Sea. When he heard of the rise of King Wen he said: “ Why not go 
off to join him ? I hear that the Lord of the West takes good care of old men ”’.’ 

The tale is first told in a full version in the Lai-shth ch'un-ch'4u (the account in 
Chuang-tzi appears to be an abridgement of this version). The episode is 
the one mentioned by Mencius, but concludes with the final defection from the 
Chou. The brothers, who are living in Ku-chu, hear that ‘ there is a local lord 
in the West who seems like someone who would have the Way ’, and go off to 
join King Wen. By the time they arrive King Wen is dead, and they observe 
King Wu making alliances with other nobles against the Yin Emperor 
promising them rank and perquisites, in covenants at Ssü-nei PY ў and 
Kung-t‘ou 2 WW, making three copies smeared with the blood of a victim 
and burying the third. It is these covenants which are the occasion for the 
protest : 

Lü-shih ch'un-chu, oh. 12/4, SPTK 12/7A/5-TB/2; of. Chuang-izt, 
HY 28/74-86. #8, RP RIL HAM bh FA RRS AK 
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ны 35 АЮ ЖЖ ИШ ЖИЫ ROMS а, 
‘Hmm, strange! This is not what we would call the Way. Formerly, 
when the House of Shen-nung possessed the empire, in the seasonal sacrifices 
they were perfectly reverent but they did not pray for blessings, their dealings 
with others were loyal and trustworthy and perfectly ordered, but they did 
not seek anything from them. If others delighted in rectitude they joined 
with them in practising rectitude, if others delighted in order they joined with 
them in realizing order. They did not take advantage of others’ weaknesses to 
achieve success for themselves, or of others’ degradation to elevate themselves. 
* Now the Chou, seeing that the Yin are deviant and disorderly, are in a hurry 
to impose rectitude and order upon them. They promote conspiracy and 
distribute bribes, rely on arms and depend on inspiring dread. A covenant in 
which you slaughter a victim is their conception of good faith, it takes a pact 


ет La-shih ch'un-ch'iu, ch. 12/4, Ohuang-tzü, oh. 28. Kuan Feng Bb @& (in Chuang-izd 
lun-wen chi HE P dE ЭС fË, Peking, 1902, 89-90) has convincingly argued that together 
with Ohuang-tzii, ch. 28 (which I would date about 205 B.O., of. p. 88, below) and 31, ch. 28 
comes from late members of the school of Yang Chu f A. The parallels with the Lü-shih 
ch'un-ch'iu include not only stories but commente оп them which seem characteristic of the 
latter book. 

ез Emended from the Ohuang-tzü parallel. 
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at Ssü-nei or Kung-t‘ou to make plain what they will do. They brag about an 
auspicious dream to please the multitude, and murder and invade to get their 
hands on profit. To succeed the Yin by such means is to exciange tyranny for 
disorder.’ 

The brothers then go off to fulfil their destiny by starving to death under 
Mount Shou-yang. 

Here а number of points deserve attention. 

(1) The model of good government to which the brothers appeal is the 
realm of Shen-nung. 

(2) The occasion for the protest is the making of covenants. The editor of 
the story in Chuang-tzá evidently saw no point in the detailed accounts of the 
two covenants, for he speeded up the narrative by reducing them to a single 
treaty offered by King Wu to Po Yi and Shu Ch'i themselves. Eut it will be 
remembered that the last stages of decline from the age of Sken-nung are 
summed up as ‘The men of Yin swore oaths, the men of Chou made 
covenants ’.6 Men were content to take each other's word right down to the 
Hsia; even under the Yin they were satisfied with an oath. Po Yi and Shu 
Ch‘i are witnessing the very last step in the decline from an order based on 
mutual trust. 

(3) We have already noticed a reference to the seasonal sacrifices under 
Bhen-nung. Here it is added that ‘they did not pray for blessings’, pre- 
sumably because men should win prosperity by their own labour and nov 
expect free gifts from the gods. The opening sentences would then be a state- 
ment of the fundamental principle of the Tillers, that ‘ whether one has ample 
or less than enough is each person's own responsibility (fj fk Ж JE, 6 BF 
dt 5)’ The parallel sentence would be making the ecrresponding point 
that in dealing with others one should not ‘ seek anything from them ’, expect 
them to do one's own work. This interpretation is suppcrted by a related 
Story of another pair of brothers who settled by the same sea at the same 
period, the rise of the Chou: 

Han Fei tzü, ch. 84, SPTK 13/3B/4-6. ‘ When T'ai-kung Weng KA H 
was enfieffed in the East in Ch‘, by the sea on the East of Chi there were 
two brothers who were hermits, called K'uang Yü Xx #§ and Hue Shih 4% +. 
They upheld a doctrine: “ We shall not be subjects of the emperor, we shall 
not make friends with the feudal lords. We shall eat what we get by ploughing, 
drink from a well that we dig ourselves; we shall not seek anything from 
other men (Æ $ Ф 5 A 4). We shall not have the titles of superiors, 
shall not have a stipend from the ruler; we shall work not as orlicials but as 
labourers".' (T'ai-kung executed them for setting a bad exemple, as he 
explained when the Duke of Chou objected.) 

(4) There is nothing whatever about King Wu committing treason by 
taking up arms against his rightful lord. The brothers, admirers of the pacific 


$3 of. p. 75, above. 
“cf. p. 78, above. 
“of. p. 74, above. 
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realm of Shen-nung, denounce him for taking up arms at all. We find this also 
in а Liu t'ao fragment about King Wu consulting his lords about the campaign 
against the Yin Emperor. The contribution of Po Yi and Shu Ch'i is: ‘If by 
killing one man he could possess the empire, the sage would not do it’. 

(5) The brothers have travelled to the West in the hope of finding the Chou 
building a community based on mutual trust and not on force, in which one 
can co-operate with the correct and the orderly, but without taking it upon 
oneself to suppress the deviant and disorderly. They are like Hsü Hsing travel- 
ling to the little state of T'eng and deciding that the Duke ' has not heard the 
Way'*'; probably this was a recurrent experience of the Tillers. They would 
have preferred King Wu to work in his own fief and not contend for the empire. 
We have noticed, however, that the effect of Shen-nung's agricultural policies 
was that ‘the men of worth went over to him '.99 Possibly they think that the 
oppressed subjects of the Yin would have imitated the people of Su-sha, who 
* attacked their ruler and went over to Shen-nung '.*? 

Ssü-ma Ch'ien in his biography of Po Yi and Shu Ch'i rewrites the whole 
episode on the assumption that men whom Confucius admired can only have 
been acting on Confucian principles. But he presents one of his documents 
intact. It is a verse ascribed to the brothers, which he ponders because it 
suggests to him that Confucius was wrong in crediting them with being free 
of rancour.”° 


Shih cht, ch. 61, 2123/6. 
* Climb that Western mountain, 

Pick its herbs. 

They exchange tyranny for tyranny. 

And don't know that they do wrong. 

Shen-nung, the Yü, the Hsia are as though they had never been. 

Who deserves our allegiance ? 

Alas! Away we go. 

The Mandate is in decay.' 
The verse rejects both Yin and Chou and looks back to the tradition of Shen- 
nung which ended in the Hsia. Shen-nung and Shun (‘the Yii’) are elsewhere 
paired as emperors who tilled the fields." The Hsia was the dynasty in which 
it was still possible to take a man’s word without insisting on an oath or a 
covenant made out in triplicate.”* 

The importance of the legend of Po Yi and Shu Ch‘i for the present inquiry 
is that the story in the Lii-shth ch‘un-ch‘tu and the verse in the Shih cht are 
intact though brief Tiller documents, in which sentences have a firm context. 
Otherwise, until further items can be located, we have to depend on Confucian, 


© Mencius, 

* of. p. 76, above. 

% of. p. 76, above. 

70° Analects *, 5/23, 7/15. 
7 of. p. 74, above. 

7: of. p. 76, above. 
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Taoist, Legalist, or eclectic sources which, even when they quote the words 
of Shen-nung, have lifted the passage out of context, and sometimes leave us 
to guess where it breaks off. 


5. The Utopias of the Tillers and the Taorsts 

In the predominantly Taoist collection Chuang-tzt we do not find Shen-nung 
in the seven ‘Inner chapters’ generally conceded to have been written by 
Chuang-tzü himself in the late fourth century в.о. His Golden Age does appear 
in the Primitivist and ‘ Robber Chih’ chapters, which I believe to be datable 
with unusual exactness at about 205 3.0.78; we shall consider them in detail 
later.74 Outside these chapters the references are seldom datable with our 
present resources, and might be from any time in the third or second 
centuries B.C. 

In Chuang-tzü, and in the Taoist parts of Huat-nan-tzi, there is no special 
emphasis on any pre-dynastic sage. The general assumption is that the primal 
unselfconscious oneness of man and nature was broken as soon as the names of 
sages began to be remembered; the lineage of the ancient emperors is intro- 
duced. only to plot the stages of a continuous degeneration. Except in the 
Primitivist chapters Utopia has no named rulers and is put either in the 
immemorial past or m a remote country.” However, the sages were nearer 
than we are to the origin of things. One can cite them and exalt them, even 
such relative newcomers as Yao, Shun, and Yii, but the doctrines adapted to 
their times in which they verbalized the unsayable do not matter; it is part 
of the convention to throw off revered or unfamiliar names quite indiserimi- 
nately, except for a loose adherence to the maxim ‘ the oldar the better’. In 
the introductory episode of ‘Mountain trees’ (reproduced in Lü-shth ch'un- 
ch‘tu, ch. 14/8, so earlier than 240 в.о.), Chuang-tzü is made to exult in the 
Way as ‘the model and standard for Shen-nung and the Yellow Emperor *.76 
In ‘ Mending nature’ on the other hand the same pair, again undifferentiated, 
are responsible for the second of the steps in the prolonged decadence of man.” 

The Taoist Utopia stands at the beginning of time; ths mere fact that a 
sage is distinguished and remembered by a name is proof enough that the 
wordless unity of everything has already been broken. The Golden Age of 
Shen-nung on the other hand is the culmination of progress from primitive 
savagery, a peak from which humanity has since declined.”® The various 
historical schemes into which Shen-nung is fitted in Shang-teá and in the 
* Great Appendix’, and in the sequence of ages of stone, jade, bronze, and iron 
in the Y eh chiich shu #8 #8 $,” may have little to do with the Tiller tradition. 

7 of. pp. 87-89, below. 

% of. рр. 89-91, below. 

13 Ohuang-izù, HY 1/28-30, 12/80-2, 16/5-7, 20/15-17. 

76 Ut sup., 20/7. 

7 Ut aup., 16/8. 

78 of. pp. 85, 90, 91, below. 


т Удел chueh shu oh. 11, SPTK 908B/3. The Yueh chüeh shu is a miscellany of materials 
various in date, the compilers of which identified themselves, by covert allusions of a kind popular 


in the Eastern Han, as Yuan K'ang J$ HF and Wu Ping ÉL 2S writing in A.D. 52 (Chang 
Hatn-ch‘eng ОБ р Ek, Wei-shut'ung-k'ao (6, Ж 3H] З, Shanghai, 1957, 636-40). In a dialogue 
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But the sages themselves, such as Fu-hsi the inventor of hunting,9? Yu-ch‘ao 
# Ж who taught men to escape the wild beasts by building nests in the trees,® 
and Sui-jen 4% A the discoverer of fire,®* enter literature at the same time as 
Shen-nung, and may well be his predecessors in the Tiller historiography. 
Fu-hsi in particular tends to be linked with Shen-nung and credited with the 
same kind of government,® and may have represented for the Tillers the age 
of hunters before agriculture began. However that may be, the idea of an 
earlier and more primitive stage must always have been implicit in the legend 
of the first tiller of the soil. 

In the Taoist Utopia men live in spontaneous harmony. The account in 
‘Mending nature’ does not mention any sage; it says simply that the people 
lived in ‘ utmost oneness’, and that ‘ during this time things were constantly 
so of themselves without anyone doing them’. In other accounts we do 
sometimes find a sage, but the people are unconscious of his influence like wild 
deer who do not notice the tree as they rest in its shade.9 According to a 
Huai-nan-tzü history of the degeneration of man, before Fu-hsi arose and 
* knowledge then began’, the sages (who are unnamed) ‘ exhaled and inhaled 
the breath of Yin and Yang, and everything living reverently looked up to 
their Virtue and harmoniously accorded with it’. Shen-nung on the other 
hand is a hard-working teacher of solid, useful information. A criticism of the 
Taoist doctrine of wu-wer ФЕ 5 ‘ Doing Nothing’ starts with the example of 
Shen-nung : 

Huai-nan-tzü, SPTK 19/1A/8-12. ‘In ancient times the people ate herbs 
and drank water, picked fruit from the trees, devoured the flesh of wasps and 
mole-crickets; there was always much suffering from diseases and poisoning. 
Then Shen-nung taught the people for the first time to sow the five grains, to 
appraise the soil, judge between dry and humid, fertile and stony, high and 
low. He tested the flavours of a hundred herbs, the sweetness and bitterness of 
springs of water, and enabled people to know which to approach and which 
to shun. During this time, in a single day he would come on seventy poisons.’ 

The next three examples are Yao, Shun, and Yii; that the series starts with 
Shen-nung and omits the Yellow Emperor is suggestive of Tiller origin. 
Admittedly the labours attributed to these sages include their wars, and the 


about swords it is remarked that ‘in the time of Haien-yüan ff Kf, Shen-nung, and Ho-heu 
HF TH, they made their weapons out of stone’; they were made of jade from the time of the 
Yellow "Emperor, of bronze from the time of Yu, and finally of iron (ch. а SPTK 93B/3-94A/3). 
* Нвіеп-уйап ' is given as the personal name of the Yellow Emperor in the opening sentence of 
the Shih chi; the dialogue must come from the earlier period when Няїел-уйап was not yet iden- 
tifled with him, as in Ohwang-tzü, HY 10/30, Liu tao ap. P ai-p'ing yü-lan, SPTK ТӨ/БАТ, cf. 9. 
80 Shih-ist, SPPY A, 15B/10. Yi-ching, HY 45/Hsi B/2. His invention of the ‘ Eight 
trigrams ? in the latter source belongs to а schematism particular to the scholars of the ‘ Changes ’. 
#1 Ohwang-tei, HY 29/28; Нап. Fei tzü, oh. 49, SPTK 19/1A/4-7. 
5з Han Fei tzü, as in n. 81; ВМА, ЯРРҮ, А 15B/8. 
83 of, рр. a 16, above, and „ 86, below. Fu- hsi is first mentioned in the late fourth century 


B.O., in the ‘ Inner chapters ’ of -єй (HY 4/33, 6/31). Chuang-tzü does not mention his 
inventions ; but he is not interested in the innovations of sages, only in their closeness to the 
beginning of things. 

“ Chuang-tztt, НҮ 10/6 f. 


*5 Ut sup., 12/81 
*5 Huai-nan-tzi, SPTK 2/8B/8. 
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fifth and last of the series is the conqueror T'ang who founded the Yin, who 
would be no more of a hero for the Tillers than the destroyer of his dynasty 
King Wu; but it is characteristic of Huat-nan-tzti to mingle borrowings from 
different sources. The suspicion of a Tiller substratum is stengthened by a 
quotation illustrating the argument against Doing Nothing, which drops the 
name of Tang: 

Huat-nan-teti, SPTK 19/3A/5 f. ‘ For we hear from a bock which has been 
handed down: ‘‘ Shen-nung was haggard, Yao emaciated, Shun weatherbeaten, 
Yü calloused "'.' 

Shen-nung teaching men to farm, Yii learning to drain, and Fu-hsi, pre- 
sumably in his role of first hunter, turn up as examples of the wordless teaching 
of the Taoist, but the reference is apparently to instruction by practical 
demonstration : 

Huas-nan-tzü, SPTK 1/6B/6f. ‘Therefore when Yü opened up the 
channels, he took the water itself as his teacher; when Shen-nung sowed the 
grains, he took the rice-shoots themselves as his doctrine.’ 

Ut sup., 9/3B/2 f. * Therefore unspoken commands, vision which does not 
depend on the eye, it was by these that Fu-hsi and Shen-nung acted as teachers. 
Hence when the people’s mode of life was transformed by them, they were 
following, not what they said, but what they did.’ 

Unlike the Yellow Emperor, Shun, Confucius himself, Shen-nung is never 
adopted as a spokesman of Taoism. His legend obstinately retains its homo- 
geneity, he remains unalterably a Tiller. This is true even of his single appear- 
ance in one of the dialogues in Chuang-izi. In this episode he studies but makes 
no progress, and says when his teacher dies: ‘He that was Heaven to me 
knew that I am coarse and rude, that is why he abandoned me and died. 
A Taoist would see the Tillers as hermits like himself, bus crude people in- 
terested only in farming, quite insensible to the profundities of the Way. 


6. Shen-nung and the Yellow Emperor 

Throughout this study we have noticed the Yellow Emperor appearing side 
by side with Shen-nung. Whenever they are differentiated, the Yellow Emperor 
stands as the founder of a new era of organized government. In Shang-tzü he 
is mentioned only twice, both times in conjunction with the more prominent 
Shen-nung, and his function is clear; he is the inventor of the state and of 
war, he marks the end of the free and pacific society of middle antiquity. 
Throughout the third and second centuries his legend develops in interaction 
and mutual opposition with Shen-nung's. For anti-moralistic thinkers there- 
fore the Yellow Emperor presents himself as the natural alternative to the 
Confucian’s Yao and Shun ; thus the postface at the end of ch. 12 of the Lü-shih 
ch‘un-ch'su (with a calendrical date interpretable as 241 or 239 в.о.) explicitly 
identifies the philosophy of the book as the teaching of the Yellow Emperor. 
The Legalists, who care little for ancient authority, do not make much use of 


V Ohuang-izü, HY 22/54. 
3$ Ch. 1, 18; Kao, 17, 136. Cf. Duyvendak, 172, 284 f. 
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him (he appears only occasionally in Kuan-tzü and Han Fes tzii). But the early 
emperors of the Han were conscious that a régime can be stable only if it has a 
tradition behind it; they were not yet ready to adopt Confucianism, and as a 
philosophy with a respectable pedigree tended rather to ‘ Huang-Lao' R #; 
the doctrine of the Yellow Emperor and of Lao-Tzü. The name of the Yellow 
Emperor would attract them as the guarantee that this is not the kind of Taoism 
which questions the power of the state. 

Although the Yellow Emperor’s legend is much more varied than Shen- 
nung’s, strands other than the political may be treated as secondary. The 
* Inner chapters ’ of Chuang-tzü already say that he ‘ ascended into the cloudy 
sky’.® But the one story in that book which associates him with the 
immortality cult is in the ‘ Outer chapters’ and may be as late as the second 
century B.0.° That traffickers in the elixir of life should claim that their arts 
derive from the Yellow Emperor and Lao-tzü is understandable since the most 
distinguished clients for whose attention they were competing were Ch’in and 
Han Emperors who would be inclined to honour them more than other ancient 
sages. When the Emperor Wu j& © (140-87 в.о.) rejected Huang-Lao for 
Confucianism without losing his appetite for the elixir, the Yellow Emperor 
and Lao-tzü were left without political significance but remained authorities 
for the arts of prolonging life. This helps to explain the puzzling fact that 
alchemists came to share the name of ‘ Taoist’ with philosophers such as 
Chuang-tzü who had preached reconciliation with death. 

A crucial period in the interaction of the two legends is the brief interval 
between the Ch‘in and Han dynasties. The Ch‘in suppression of the philoso- 
phical schools occurred almost at the end of the dynasty, in 213 в.с.; when the 
dynasty collapsed in 209 в.с. the Confucians quickly revived, and K'ung Fu 
Я, @ |. head of the K'ung family, took office under the peasant rebel Ch‘en Sheng 
BE He. We know from the five essays expounding the ideas of Yang Chu in 
the Ini-shth ch‘un-ch‘tu, and from the account of the Mohist sects as still 
active in Han Fei tz, ch. 50, that these schools too had survived until at least 
the beginning of Сап; after a suppression of only four years they would surely, 
like the Confucians, emerge from hiding to compete for the favours of con- 
tenders for the throne. During the period of civil war (209-202 в.о.) it must 
have seemed that the Ch‘in reunification was no more than a brief interlude in 
the age of the Warring Kingdoms. This time of transition has a special 
advantage for the historian of Chinese philosophy; in a literature which 
seldom gives him an opportunity for exact dating, a document which bears 
the marks of it should be easily recognizable, and he can date it ‘ circa 20D в.о.’ 
with a margin of error of only a few years. 

One such document is a series of essays in Chuang-tzü, covering HY 8-11/28, 
12/95—102, so idiosynoratio and consistent in thought and style that they must 


8 Chuang-tzü, HY 6/33. 

+ Ut sup., 11/28-44. 

91 Shih cht, ch. 47, 1947. 

** Ch. 1/2, 3; 2/2,3; 21/4. Cf. Feng Yu-lan, History of Chinese philosophy, tr. Derk Bodde, 
Princeton, 1952, т, 137-40. 
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come from the hand of a single writer, whom it is convenient to call the 
‘ Primitivist ’. Since they mention the 12 generations of rule by the Tien FH 
family in. Ch‘i down to the fall of the state in 221 5.0.,?? the very last step in the 
Ch'in reunification of the empire, yet assume continuing disunity as though 
still in the time of the Warring Kingdoms,™ there seems to be no room for 
them in history except between 209 and 202 в.о. This is confirmed by a sketch 
of the stages of history which starts with the Yellow Emperor, sontinues 
through the Three Dynasties and the rise of Confucianism and Mohism, and 
concludes with а time of increasing punishments culminating in the present: 

Chuang-tzü, HY 11/25 f. ‘ Therefore men of worth hide away down among 
the great mountains and craggy cliffs, while the lords of ten thousand chariots 
are trembling with anxiety up in their ancestral shrines. In the present age 
men condemned to death lie back to back, prisoners in cangues and shackles 
are elbow to elbow, the mutilated are never out of each others’ sight, yet it is 
just now that the Confucians and Mohists start putting on airs and flipping 
back their sleeves among the fettered and manacled (mi f8$ Ж 75 kh ME pk HE 
B$ зр RE HE Zo DH). (Cf. also wt sup., 12/98, ‘ Yet Yang and Mo are starting 
(J3 4h) to put on airs and think they are getting somewhere ’.) 

The rise of Confucianism and Mohism had been mentioned already; here 
the reference is surely to a revival at the end of the brutal oppression of the 
Ch‘in dynasty.?5 

Another such document is Chuang-izü, ch. 29, ‘Robber Chih’, which 
likewise seems to assume a disunited empire, but not only mentions the end 
of the Chou in 256 в.о. and the extinction of its line,** but assumes the Ch'in, 
and Han measures in estimating the height of the giant robber as 8 ch'ih R 
4 is‘un x} (T feet D inches: by the Chou measure he would be а mere 5 feet 
4 inches). Several common features suggest that it is contemporary with the 
Primitivist—the violently polemical tone, otherwise unparalleled in this 
usually rather gentle Taoist collection; Robber Chih himself, never mentioned 
outside these sections; the identification of the ruler and the criminal, the 
observation in almost the same words that ‘A petty robber goes to gaol, 
a great robber becomes a feudal lord, and at the gate of a feudal lord you will 
find those dutiful scholars % (like K‘ung Fu serving Chen Sheng); and finally 
& point which connects with the present inquiry, that both denigrate the 
Yellow Emperor and exalt Shen-nung. Kuan Feng has pointed out that 


93 Ohuang-izt, HY 10/7 f. 

** cf. especially ш swp., 10/824, * At the present it has oome to such a point that the people 
orane their necks and stand on ti saying “ At such-and-such a place there's a worthy one”, 
and pack their bags to head for him, so within the family they abandon their own parents and 
outside the family leave the service of their own lords; their footprints go on orossing at the 
borders of the feudal lords, their carriage ruts go on joie в thousand niles away ’. 

*5 The story of Robber Chih discoursing on morality ie used both by the Primitivist (ut sup., 
10/10-13) and in Lt-shtk ch‘un-ch‘iu (ch. 11/4, SPTE 11/7B/6-9), but is not an example of 
literary borrowing. The parallelism is of the type in which there is little identity of phrasing 
exoept in the more pungent sayings, suggesting different written versions of a story in oral 
laden. 

se Ohwang-izü, HY 20/27. 

% Ui sup., 29/19. Cf. Mencius, 6B/2, where a visitor annoys Menoins by boasting that he 
is 9 ch'th 4 ачит tall. 

** Ohuang-izü, HY 29/63 f. Cf. 10/19. 
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‘ Robber Chih’ is not Taoist at all, but a late document of the school of Yang 
Chu ®; its three dialogues may therefore be actual examples of the revived 
disputation of ‘Yang and Mo ' denounced by the Primitivist.! We may even 
suspect that the story of Confucius and the robber is a satire on the con- 
temporary descendant of Confucius who fawned on the peasant rebel Ch‘en 
Sheng. 

Read in this historical context the Primitivist essays compose a Taoist 
polemic against other reviving schools. The Primitivist, like his rivals, hates 
the authoritarianism of the defunct Ch‘in, but he does not want to be managed 
by Confucian moralists either. He wants a state which rather than governing 
will be content to set limits within which the people can go their own way 
(tsai yu ТЕ Я{ ‘ leave them in their places and within bounds ’).1 The Taoist 
Utopia of which he writes so eloquently 19 is not, as in much Taoist writing, 
& nostalgie dream, rather it is of the nature of a political ‘ myth’ (in the sense 
of Sorel’s * myth of the general strike’), an unrealizable goal intended to focus 
the objectives of all who want minimalized government in the present. 

Unlike other Taoists, the Primitivist locates his Utopia in a historical 
scheme. It flourished under 12 sages the last of whom was Shen-nung.!9? 
His interest does not centre in Shen-nung, for elsewhere he picks out one of the 
earlier names on the list, Ho-hsü.!% But when he traces the stages of decline 
of government, he starts with the Yellow Emperor. He is exploiting that 
dangerous admission of Shang-tzü, that under Shen-nung there was perfect 
order but not yet any organized government, which originated under the 
Yellow Emperor. But as a Taoist he must assume that perfect order was the 
.. primeval state of man, not the consequence of material progress culminating 
in the invention of agriculture. He therefore treats Shen-nung as the last of 
a line which can be traced back to the beginning of time. 

It is not clear to what extent the Primitivist takes over concrete details 
from the Tillers’ Utopia. But among his rhyming passages there is one quatrain 
which is surely borrowed directly from Tiller propaganda. 

Chuang-teii, HY 9/7 88 mi A, $t m Ж, EM E f, — N X, tr 2, 
X Ж. 

* By their weaving clothed, by their ploughing fed, 
This is called “ sharing in the Virtue ”. 
In oneness and without faction, 
The name for it is “ free as the air ”.’ 
In the context of Tiller thought the phrase tung te * sharing in the Virtue’ 
would have a precise meaning. Throughout the literature, in passages which 
we have connected with the Tillers, the word £e is used only of the Virtue of 


* of. p. 81, n. 61, above. 

199 Chuang-tati, HY 8/6 f. 

101 Ut swp., 11/1-4. 

103 Ut sup., 9/7-11, 16 £. ; 10/29-82. 

103 Ut sup., 10/30 f. 

104 Ut sup., 9/16. 

195 Ut sup., 11/19. There is another historical sketch of the decline which starts with the 
Yellow Emperor, ut sup., 14/60-73. This passage has two verbal parallels with the Primitivist 
essays, in lines 63, 72 Ё; of. 11/15, 10/39. 
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dynasties; both the Primitivist and the ‘ Robber Chih’ writer describe the 
reign of Shen-nung as the time of ‘ Virtue at its utmost ',!9 and Po Yi and 
Shu Ch‘i say that ‘the Virtue of Chou has declined ’.10° Moreover the House 
of Shen-nung possessed the empire for 70 generations ‘ because they sharad it 
(the empire) with the empire’ ($ K F [ Z^ 4ф),!%® and they reignel by 
‘taking as basis the resources of heaven and earth and harmoniously sharing 
with them (Bi X Hzc Ж i M m 10) "29 
In all ancient Chinese thinking the Virtue of a dynasty is its capacity for 
maintaining the social order. The point of the first couplet, then, is that in 
an age of utmost Virtue everyone makes his own contribution to a flourishing 
society by ploughing or weaving, and so shares in the Virtue. The Virtue does 
not belong to the emperor alone. It is a conception which the Primisivist 
easily assimilates to his own philosophy, and once he describes ideal govern- 
ment by the very Taoistic ‘ Virtue throughout the empire will for the first time 
be shared from its profoundest depths CK F 2, f£ 46 x [p] &)- But 
certainly he would not himself identify the sharing of Virtue with contributing 
to universal order and prosperity by manual labour. Indeed he never elsewhere 
suggests that the Utopians do a stroke of work. ' In the time of the House of 
Ho-hsü, the people resided without knowing what they were doing, travelled 
without knowing where they were going, basked chewing on a morsel or stzolled. 
drumming on their bellies.’ 11 
The writer of ‘Robber Chih’ is not a Taoist and is able to accept the 
gradual ascent to Shen-nung as well as the decline from the Yellow Emperor : 
Chuang-tett, HY 29/27-32. ‘ Moreover I have heard that in ancient times 
the birds and beasts were more numerous and men were fewer, so men all lived 
in nests to escape danger. In the daytime they gathered acorns and chessnuts, 
at nightfall perched in the treetops, and so they were named the people of the 
House of Yu-ch‘ao (“ the Nester ”). In ancient times men did not know how 
to clothe themselves; in summer they piled up quantities of fire-wood, and 
when winter came burned it, and so they were named the people of Chih-sheng 
Ag & (“ Know how to live ”’). 
In the age of Shen-nung 
They slept sound, 
They woke fresh. 
The people knew their mothers 
But did not know their fathers, 
And lived together with the deer. 
They fed themselves by ploughing, clothed themselves by weaving, and there 
was no mischief in their hearts. This was the culmination of utmost Virzue. 
“However, the Yellow Emperor was unable to maintain Virtue at its usmost, 
he battled with Ch'ih-yu in the field of Cho-lu, and made the blood stream for 


106 ө sup., 10/29, 2 
Lü-shih BER ch. 1 м, SPTE 12/1B/4. 
108 o Ui sup., oh. 17/6, SPT'K 17/15B/9. 
109 Hyai-nan-izt, SPTK 9/2A/2. 
116 Ohuang-izt, HY 10/27. 
11 9/16 f. 
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a hundred miles. Yao and Shun arose, and instituted the ministers; T'ang 
‚ exiled his lord, King Wu killed Chow. From this time on men took advantage 
' of strength to bully the weak, of numbers to oppress the few. Since T'ang and 
Wu they have all been the troublemaking sort.’ 

The period of advance up to Shen-nung would be appropriate to Tiller 
historiography,” and the ensuing decline corresponds closely to the Tiller 
account found in Husi-nan-tzü and in the song of Po Yi and Shu Ch‘i,™* except 
for the intrusion of the Yellow Emperor. However, he is credited only with 
fighting the first battle; it is Yao and Shun who institute ministers. ‘ Knowing 
one’s mother but not one’s father’ is a cliché which normally implies an 
absolutely primitive existence.“ The assertion that kinship remained matri- 
linear even as late as Shen-nung is interesting, but probably reflects only 

4 Robber Chih’s own flamboyant repudiation of the patrilinear or any other kind 
of family (‘He ignored his father and mother, elder brother and younger 
brother, and did not sacrifice to his ancestors').75 He may be adapting a 
verse about the age before agriculture, to which the reference to living in 
harmony with the animals (a theme shared with the Primitivist) also seems more 
appropriate. 

By the end of the third century в.о. therefore the Utopia of Shen-nung was 
turning out to be not quite as harmless as the authors of Shang-izt had 
supposed ; it was exploitable by others beside the pacifistic little sect in. which 
it originated. The Yti-tei WE FP, a fragmentary text closely connected with 
the four Ta-cheng A ik and Hsiu cheng уй f& & н chapters of the Hsin-shu 
Ўт Ж of Chia Yi W ‘ (198-165 в.о.), advises us ' to follow only the sages 

y- 98 far back as the Yellow Emperor and down to Shun and Yü ',U* and a stray 
fragment of it 117 says that ‘the Yellow Emperor knew from the age of 10 that 
Shen-nung was wrong and reformed his government’. The Ching fa R B: 
attached to Гао-ігй in a manuscript from Ma-wang-tui Æ -E И written 
between 179 and 168 в.о., and believed to be the Yellow Emperor classic of 
the Huang-Lao school, tells how the Yellow Emperor laid down the principles 
of government and became the ‘ancestor of the empire',!? but does not 
mention Shen-nung. The $М chs starts history with the Yellow Emperor 
(as did one of its sources, the uncertainly dated Shth-pen which survives only 
in fragments),U? with a mere passing reference to ‘ the decline of the House of 
Shen-nung'. Among Western Han writings only Huai-nan-tzá, as an eclectic 
compilation utilizing all the dead or dying schools, is unembarrassed by this 
skeleton in the cupboard. 

An alternative reaction to ignoring Shen-nung was to suppress the Utopia 


p. 84, 85, above. 

+ ns of Pp: 75, 83, above. 

114 Fn. the first sentence of Shang-tzü, oh. 7, it refers to the most ancient period, not the 

middle antiquity to which Shen-nung belongs. Of. p. 70, above. 

15 Chuang-iet, HY 29/2. 

ue Үй-12й, Tao-tsang р! BR, A, 6B/7 f. 

u Ya-tzü, ap. T'ai-p'i ee yü-lan, SPTK 19/2В/8. 

De Ching fa, 45. 

15 Shih-pen, TSC Б (but of. ita note). 
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but preserve Shen-nung in his role as the first farmer, as in the Confician 
‘ Great appendix ’.12° With the ascendancy of Confucianism after the Emperor 
Wu, Shen-nung like the Yellow Emperor loses his political meaning and is able 
to return to his rightful station. In the Tiwang shih-chi of Huang-fu Mi 
(д.р. 215-82) he is fully rehabilitated, identified with Yen-ti, fitted into a 
genealogy which makes him half-brother of the Yellow Emperor, and is no 
longer distinguishable from other sages except by his invention of the plough. 

However, even in the Eastern Han, among the miscellanea of the Yueh 
chüsh shu,2? in an episode obviously borrowed from some older source, we 
have the pleasure of hearing again someone who appreciates the true meaning 
of Shen-nung : 

Yüeh chüeh shu, ch. 16, SPTK 108B/7. ‘Formerly, when Shen-nung 
ruled the empire, he was concerned only to benefit it, he did not look for any $- 
recompense. He did not covet the wealth of the empire, but the whole empire 
in common enriched him ; he did not 1% in spite of his wisdom and ability rank 
himself above other men, but the whole empire in common honoured h-m. 

Hence it is said: “ Riches and rank are gifts of the empire, they cannot 
be snatched from it”. Now Your Majesty sees advantage in expanding his 
territory and is covetous of wealth, bloodies the blades of clashing weapons, 
makes the blood stream over strewn corpses, wishing to become famous in the 
world: is it not after all an error?’ 


7. The soctal background of the Tillers 

Although the Tiller classic Shen-nung was widely read down to the end of 
the Western Han, the Hsü Hsing episode in Mencius remains our only ascount 
of the Tillers themselves : 

Mencius, 34/4. ‘ There was a man who studied the words of Shen-nung, 
Hsü Hsing, who travelled from Ch‘u to T'eng. He approached the gate and 
informed Duke Wen “ A man from far away, I have heard that your lordship 
is conducting benevolent government, and wish to be granted a plaee to live 
and to become your subject.” 

‘The Duke gave him a place. He had several dozen disciples, who all wore 
coarse cloth and wove sandals and mats for a living. 

* Ch'en Hsiang and his younger brother Hsin Æ, disciples of Ch‘en Liang Bi 
[a Confucian, originally from Ch‘u], travelled from Sung to T‘eng with plough- 
shares on their backs. 

* * We have heard ”, they said, “ that your lordship conducts sagely govern- 
ment, which is to be a sage yourself. We wish to be subjacts of a sage.” 


4- 


30 Yi ching, HY 45, Hsi B/2. The appendixes to the ' Changes’ are very probably 
the commentaries said in Han shu, ch. 88, 3597/3 f., to have been written by various Co Golan P 
soon after the rise of Han in 206 2.0. Cf. Feng (as p. 87, n. 92, above), I, 881 f£. But the discov 
of a manusoript of the ‘ Ch ' including the ‘ Great appendix’ in the Western Han tomb 
ae Ma-wang-tui (described in Wen-wu, 1974, 9, p. 42) may require а new investigat:on of ita 


un Ti-wang shih-chi, TSCO 3. 
131 For this work of. p. 84, above. 


13 Reading Ж L4 for Af L4 with the quotation from it in T'ai-ping yü-lan, 78/6B/2. 
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“When Ch‘en Hsiang saw Hsü Hsing he was delighted, abandoned all he 
had learned [his Confucianism], and learned from him.’ 

_ Ch'en Hsiang then visits Mencius, who debates with him about the doctrine 
of Hsü Hsing because he wants to win him back to Confucianism. The dialogue 
supplies one more item of information, that Hsü Hsing himself makes his 
living by farming. 

It is only because Mencius could not reconcile himself to the defection of 
a Confucian that we know anything at all about Hsii Hsing. Otherwise, the 
Tillers are lost to sight among the various kinds of hermit which flourished 
during the Warring Kingdoms. There is no evidence that Hsii Hsing preached 
to the Duke himself, and in any case if the Tillers had tried to compete with the 
other schools as advisers of princes we would surely hear more about them. 
However, Hsii Hsing is not, like most recorded hermits, simply an individual 
withdrawing to private life. His school seems to be a community of farmers 
and craftsmen living the life prescribed by Shen-nung. He is building his 
* Alternative Society ’, in the first place no doubt for the satisfaction of living 
in it, but also presumably in the hope that his example will spread and under- 
mine existing institutions, until the empire becomes again a federation of 
little communities as it was in the time of Shen-nung. He has come from the 
giant state of Ch‘u to the north-east, the region of high culture and small states, 
and has chosen to settle in T'eng, which is one of the smallest of all. Perhaps he 
hopes, like Po Yi and Shu Ch‘ travelling to join King Wen, that the lovers of 
rectitude and order voluntarily co-operating in his community will spread until 
they take over the state, and afterwards the subjects of neighbouring states will 

_go over to T'eng as the people of Su-sha went over to Shen-nung. 

The ideal of the Tillers as we have reconstructed it seems a remarkable 
blend of the unworldly and the down-to-earth. Unlike the Taoist Utopia, it 
is a paradise which depends on hard work to keep it going, and its classic is 
& manual of agriculture so practical that even Legalists cannot do without it. 
The Tillers think in terms, not of the great centralized states of the time, but 
of village communities where a man’s word can be trusted by his neighbours 
without the need of oaths or covenants, where only idle hands make mischief 
and disputes are better settled by local custom than by calling on the law, 
under leaders who work their own fields and are obeyed because everyone can 
see the point of their decisions. Their unworldliness lies in supposing that the 
empire can be a federation of such communities, in refusing to be reconciled 
to the trend of the times towards larger and larger political units. 

When Shang-tzü and Huat-nan-izt declare that the Way of Shen-nung is 
inapplicable to the present, it is on the grounds that times have changed.1* 
This is a point which deserves pondering, for one might have expected that 
Legalists at least would dismiss it as inherently impracticable. It is commonly 
said that the Legalists shared Hsün-tzü’s doctrine that men are wicked by 
nature.125 However, the goodness, badness, or moral neutrality of human 


14 of, pp. 70, 75, 76, above. 
18$ of, Feng, as in p. 87, n. 02, above, І, 827-30. 
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nature is a purely Confucian issue. The Legalists have low expectations of 
human behaviour, but they think in terms of changing social conditions rather 
than of the innate characteristics of man. They are very conscious of a diffe- 
rence between small communities which can be ordered by custom and the new, 
expanding, increasingly bureaucratized states which can be held together only 
by law imposed from above. According to Han Fei tzü, in the time before there 
was agriculture, when people lived by picking fruit and herbs, ‘ the population 
was smaller and resources more plentiful, therefore the people did not compete. 
This is why the people were orderly of themselves without the bestowing of rich 
rewards or the use of heavy punishments ’.12° With the growth of population by 
geometrical progression, with 5 sons and 25 grandsons being born before the 
father dies, population outgrew resources, competition sharpened, until now 
‘however many times you double rewards and multiply punishments there is 4 
no escape from disorder’. Consequently, ‘that in ancient times men were ` 
more generous with their resources was not because they were more benevolent 
but because resources were more plentiful; that nowadays men compete and 
rob is not because they are more dishonest but because rescurces are sparser ’. 
We have seen that in the historical scheme of Shang-tzü the conditions of social 
existence are twice transformed by increases of population, and that it treats 
the régime of Shen-nung as perfectly oredible in the underpopulated world of 
middle antiquity.?' It may be said of course that the point would be easily 
conceded about a time so far back in the past. But statesmen were well aware 
of the differences between their own kind of state and the contemporary tribal 
communities, martial or peaceful, with which they had to deal. The emissary 
of the Jung told King Mu that among his own people “the government of the y 
whole state is like one person ruling his own life '.33$ Elsewhere in the Shth chi 
the same phrase is used of the great enemies of the Han in the West, the 
Hsiung-nu fy 47.1% That martial peoples with a loose political organization 
could be highly disciplined by custom was в fact which no one could afford 
to ignore, 

Feng Yu-lan’s argument that the Tillers reflect the interests of the 
peasants 150 is considerably strengthened by the new information about them. 
Granted that Shen-nung was originally a farmer’s god,™ his Utopia could 
have developed among peasants telling each other ‘ It wasn’t like this in the 
good old days of Shen-nung'. Its striking combination oi the naive and the 
practical suggests, not the indifference to contemporary realities of the 
philosopher withdrawn from the world, but the limited horizons of peasants 
who see no good reason why the ruler should not work for his living as they do, 
and reflect that if he did he would not be grabbing а share of their crops and 
would be too busy to fight wars. However, the thoughts of illiterate people 


128 Han Fei tet, ch. 49, SPTE 19/1B/2 f. 
187 of, р. 70, above. 

us of. p. 72, above. 

128 Shih chi, oh. 110, 2900/3. 

190 of. p. 66, above. 

131 of. p. 68, above. 
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can enter literature only through writers who are sure to censor them, tidy 
them, develop them in directions of their own. The Tillers’ historical scheme 
` and their version of the story of Po Yi and Shu Ch'i are not the creations of 
peasants. The writers of the Shen-nung classic would belong to some literate 
group close to, perhaps sinking into, the peasantry. 

The interesting but speculative identification by Ch'ien Mu 2% #9 of Hsü 
Hsing with Hsü Fan # 30, а second-generation disciple of Mo-tzü, raises the 
possibility that the Tillers might be an offshoot of the Mohists.18* It is in- 
teresting that the Confucian Hsün-tzü mentions in passing the idea that the 
ruler should ‘ do it himself’ (E 5 2) as ‘the Way of a menial, the opinion 
of Mo-tzti'.133 From the viewpoint of a Confucian gentleman the Tillers seem 
like the other lower-class movement, the Mohists, who are now widely recognized 
to have originated among the craftsmen of the cities.1% However, the thoughts 
of peasants and city craftsmen would have differences as well as similarities. 
The Tiller philosophy as we have reconstructed it is reconcilable with the 
Mohist concern for thrift, utility, universal love, but in other respects looks 
very unlike Mohism. The Tillers want a decentralized empire of small fiefs under 
a sovereign who does nothing but ensure that agriculture is running properly. 
But the Mohists are the first theoreticians in China of the centralized state with 
a bureaucracy recruited on grounds of merit. Their attitude may be compared 
to that of the English, French, and Spanish middle classes in the fifteenth 
century, welcoming the security of trade and opportunities of promotion inside 
an expanded and unified field of action. Hsü Hsing wants permanently stabil- 
ized prices which will save the peasant from being exploited by traders 135; but 
.. the Later Mohist ‘ Canons ’ (which in spite of their abstract topics, logic, ethics, 
physics, are full of references to money, prices, rich merchants) affirm as a 
principle that prices should vary with supply and demand.13* 

For a more promising lead we may look again at Po Yi and Shu Ch‘, whom 
we identified as heroes of the Tillers. Throughout pre-Han literature they are 
archetypes of the hermit who has renounced all worldly prospects rather than 
act against his moral principles, a sort very different from the Taoist. In the 
* Finicky ideas’ chapter of Chuang-tzü, which is not a Taoist but an eclectic 
document which classifies five one-sided views of the world, the moralistic 
and the Taoist hermit ocoupy respectively the first and the fourth places in 
the sequence : 

Chuang-tzü, HY 15/1. ‘To have finicky ideas and elevated conduct, to 
depart from the age and differ from the vulgar, to discourse loftily and criticize 
resentfully, concerned only to defy—such is the taste of the scholars of the 
mountains and valleys, the men who condemn the age, who wither away or 
drown themselves. . . 


131 Ku shih pien, 4/300 f. 

123 Hatin-tet, HY 11/60. The opinion is found nowhere in the text of Mo-izi. 

1% That Mo-tzt was a oraftaman, probably a wheelwright, was first argued by Fang Shou-ch'u 
HE 55, Mo-hsüeh ytan-lin BR SR И DE. Taipei, 1957 (first ed., 1937), 15-17. The evidence 
is кт ep. m i ces Hohist logic, ethics and science, London and Hong Kong, 1978, 6-8. 

186 ‹ enone”, B 30, 31. C£ Later Mohist logic (ag п. 134, above), 8, 397 f. 
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“То make off for the bushes and marshes, settle comfortebly in the wilder- 
ness, sit there comfortably with their fishing-rods, concerned only with Doing 
Nothing—such is the taste of the scholars of the Yangtse and the sea, the 
men who shun the age, the idlers’. (In spite of the presence of the document 
in the book which carries his name, the obvious example world be that carefree 
fisherman Chuang-tzü.) 

The moralistic hermits set a problem to Confucians. Ths Confucian school 
defended the aristocratic tradition of the Chou against the Lew bureaucratized 
states, the social cement of custom (li ‘ rites’) against the enforcement of 
order by law (fa #:), and had to decide where to draw the line in serving or 
refusing to serve the rulers of an age which was diverging farther and farther 
from the Way. Mencius, who was half-hearted about them, gives a vivid 
sketch of the type in his picture of Po Yi: 


PS 


Mencius, 2А /9. ‘Po Yi would serve no one but Мз kind of ruler, befriend ' 


no one but Мв kind of friend. He would not stand in an evil man’s court, would 
not talk with an evil man. To stand in an evil man’s court or talk with an evil 
man was as though he were sitting in the mud dressed in court robes with a 
court hat on his head. He pushed his hatred of evil so far that he thought that 
if he were standing with a neighbour whose hat was not straight he should 
leave him there and then, as though he were going to be polluted by him.’ 

But the hermit has one moral advantage over Confucian and Mohist 
teachers, that in ploughing his own fields he is demonstrably earning an honest 
living. It was commonly assumed that a member of the knightly class (shih -1-) 
will, when out of office, be contributing to the common gocd by ploughing his 
fields, as we see, for example, from the categorizations of people from the 
administrator’s point of view in the ‘Questions’ chapter of Kuan-tet.157 
Whether ‘ ploughing ’ (keng $f) is to be understood literally as manual labour 
is no doubt beside the point; the knight should at least be contributing by 
his supervision to the state’s output of grain. The professional teacher, paid 
fees for inculcating doctrines of very doubtful social utility, was in a vulnerable 
position. Shang-tet, which displays an obsession with categories of people 
who ‘ eat at others’ expense’ (ўў #), gives a prominent place among them to 
teachers of the Classics 198; Robber Chih derides Confucius himself for ‘ eating 
without having ploughed, being clothed without having woven ’.1® Mo-tzü 
met a recluse named Wu Lü R M who ‘in winter made pots and in summer 
ploughed, and compared himself with Shun’, and when questioned about it 
replied ‘ It’s duty, just duty '.4! Mo-tzü took this as a reproach to himself as 
a professional teacher, and argued in detail that the invenzor of farming (who 
would presumably be Shen-nung, although he is never nam»d in Mo-tzü) would 
do more good by teaching men to plough than by working in the fields himself. 
The dialogue is very like the one between Нвй Hsing’s disciple and Mencius ; 

17 Kuan-tet, oh. 24, BSS 2/11/9-12. Translated by W. Allyn Rickett, Kuan-ted, Hong 
Kong, 1965, 107-16. | 

Shang-izü, ch. 3, 18, 23: Kao, 37, 142, 171. 
199 Chuang-teü, HY 29/12. 


140 For Shun's labours, of. pp. 74, 75, above. 
Ml Mo-izü, HY 49/40-54. 
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but the principle that every man should work for his living is pushed only as 
far as the teacher, and we do not know whether Wu Lii would have extended 
7 16 to the ruler himself. The temptation to take this dangerous step would be 
strong since even emperors, by their ceremonial ploughing on New Year’s Day, 
tacitly admitted that they were within the scope of the principle. It is curious 
to note the reaction of the Han Emperor Wen Ж ## (179-157 в.о.) to a memorial 
on agricultural policy by Chia Yi, which quoted the aphorism elsewhere ascribed 
to Shen-nung 1: ‘ The men of old said: “ If one man does not plough someone 
will go hungry because of it...” ’. The emperor ‘ was moved by Yi's words’, 
and ‘ ploughed with his own hands to encourage the peasants ’.143 

We tend to assume that the moralist who retires from a corrupt world is 
judging it by more or less Confucian standards. We have seen Ssü-ma Ch‘ien 
making this assumption about Po Yi and Shu Ch‘i, who even in his own sources 
are condemning all government since the Hsia dynasty by a much more radical 
standard, the Way of Shen-nung. We may guess that a wide variety of in- 
dependent, quirky, downright cranky ideas flourished among these men who 
had cut themselves off from both the advantages and the responsibilities of 
office. One would dearly like to know for example what was in the head of the 
fanatical Ch'en Chung-tzü {H 7°, an aristocrat who vomited up his share 
of a goose when he learned that it was a gift to his brother, whose stipend he 
judged unrighteous; he wove sandals for a living and once almost died of 
starvation.“ Did he like Hsü Hsing condemn as extortion the government 
revenues out of which the stipend was paid, or did he have some idiosyncratic 
philosophy of his own ? 

There is an example of the kind of thinking which may have sprung up in 
these circles in a group of stories about Yao, Shun, and Yü in the Shuo-yüan 
St Д and the Hein-hsü, miscellanies of largely pre-Han material edited by 
Liu Hsiang. The first Shuo-yiian story is a citation, and the second immedi- 
ately follows a citation, from Prince Hsien # of Ho-chien ў] fj (died 130 в.о.), 
who has two books under his name in the Confucian section of the Han 
bibliography." According to the first passage, in the time of Yao ‘ the people 
were induced without being rewarded, were orderly without being punished ; 
to “ see the other man’s point of view (shu #4) " and then teach, such was the 
Way of Yao’. His successor Shun stopped Үй from attacking the rebellious 
Yu-miao 4 jj, and taught them until they voluntarily submitted ; the people 
‘all rejected the justice (у? g&) of Үй and went over to Shun’s Virtue (te) '. 
In the next passage Yü, having ascended the throne, weeps over a condemned 
man saying: ‘ The subjects of Yao and Shun all aimed at the aims of Yao and 
Shun; now that I am ruler, each of the people aims at aims of his own’. Of 


148 of, pp. 73, 74, above. A second memorial on agriculture which immediately follows Chia Yi's 
contains a quotation from the ‘ Teaching of Shen-nung’ (of. p. 74, n. 29, above). Similarly the 
aphorism appears without being attributed to Shen-nung in Kwan-izü, ch. 78, BSS 3/91/1 f., 
just four lines ahead of the reference to the ‘ Numbers of Shen-nung ’ (of. р. 79, above). 

143 Han shu, oh. 24A, 1128/1 f., 1130/5. 

144 Mencius, 3B/10. 

148 Shuo-yuan, SPTK 1/3B/8-4B/1, 5B/2-7; Hein-hsu, SPTK 1/15/8-1B/4. 

145 Han shu, ch. 30, 1726/9, 1726/16. 
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especial interest is the Hsin-hsü episode, found elsewhere but in shorter versions 
bearing only on the theme of punishment.! When Үй became emparor, 
Po-ch‘eng Tzü-kao {ff mk F 5 resigned his fief to plough the fields, saying: 

‘Formerly when Yao ruled the empire, he passed on the empire to one 
outside his family, which is the utmost in desirelessness; he gave his throne 
to the one he chose as worthiest, which is the utmost in impartiaEty. Because 
he displayed to the empire the utmost in desirelessness and impertiality. the 
people were induced without being rewarded, were in awe of iim without 
being punished. It was still so under Shun. Now you do reward and punish, 
but the people both desire and are greatly inclined to partiality ; it is because 
the thought in your own breast is partial [to pass on the throne to your own 
son]. The people know it; from now on greed and contention will begin to 
arise, Virtue will decay, punishments will multiply ’. 

An annotator has appended two quotations at the end of th:s story, one 
from the ‘ Documents ’ to show that emperors before Үй used only ‘ sym olic 
punishments ’, the other from some tradition of commentary on the ‘ Spring 
and autumn annals’: 14 ‘The Annals say: “The Five Empezors did not 
swear oaths ”, because a man’s word was good enough ’. 

These stories make four points about ideal government. 

(1) The ruler teaches but does not punish. 

(2) He persuades peacefully instead of going to war. 

(3) He passes the throne to the best man, not to his own aon. 

(4) He gives his word, does not swear oaths. 

All but the third are doctrines shared with the Tillers. But nothing is said 
about the ruler ploughing, and since the House of Shen-nung re.gned fcr 70 
generations the Tillers can hardly have rejected the heredita-y principle. 
(For others who criticized Yü for introducing hereditary succession, cf. Menus, 
9/6.) 

The four points add up to a very radical programme. Not that anyone is 
likely to have thought them realizable in practice; their function would Le to 
show how right the hermit has been in withdrawing from politics like Po-ch‘eng 
Tzü-kao. Having committed himself to renouncing all prospeote of worldly 
success, it would suit him to raise his standards for an acceptable ruler higher 
and higher, and scrutinize the Classics for evidence that once ipon a zime 
they were observed. 

To what extent did hermits become déclassé, so that the archaizing 
radicalism of literate men could fuse with peasant Utopianism ? Farming was 
a respectable occupation for a member of the knightly class, but rot everyone 
who refused office had a farm to retire to. Ch‘en Chung-tzü made shoes for a 
living, as did some of Hsti Hsing’s disciples, and the Taoist Chuang-tzü too.199 
That hermits were sensitive to mockery of their shabbiness can Le seen from 
a number of stories. ' How low you have sunk!’, said the king of Wei fü, 


147 Ühuang-izü, HY 12/33-7; Lü-shih ch'un-ch'su, oh. 20/2, ФРТК 20/44, 64B/3. 
us of, Ku-liang chuan SE BE 10, HY Duke Yin 8/6. 

149 of, p. 78, above. 

10 Chuang-izii, HY 32/23 f. 
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seeing Chuang-tzü in a patched gown and shoes tied up with string.1* ‘ It’s 
poverty °, said Chuang-tzü, ‘It isn’t sinking low. A knight being unable to 

+ put into effect the Way and the Virtue which he possesses, that’s sinking low. 
Having tattered clothes and holes in your shoes is poverty, it isn’t sinking low.’ 
The same rejoinder is ascribed to Yüan Hsien ki 3& the disciple of Confucius.15* 
It would be a useful piece of repartee for the despised recluse to treasure for a 
suitable occasion. 

Chuang-tzü has a Bohemian indifference to appearances, but Yiian Hsien 
lives in genteel indigence, a dignified figure calmly playing the zither under a 
leaking roof. There were other hermits who discovered a new basis for self- 
respect in a pride in manual labour and in the simple life uncluttered by 
‘commodities difficult to obtain’. In the * Analects’ an old man weeding his 

4 plot is asked by a disciple of Confucius whether he has seen the Master and 
replies scornfully ‘ You who do not toil with your four limbs and cannot tell 
one of the five grains from another, who is your master ?’.153 This recluse is 
а gentleman (for the disciple tells him he should be serving his ruler whether 
the Way prevails or not), but he has assumed the bluff no-nonsense manner of 
the common man. S 

Men of this sort, who ios come to be proud of thinking like working men, 

even if they are making a virtue out of what for peasants is a necessity, manual 
work, absence of luxuries, simple manners, might well listen sympathetically 
to talk about the Golden Age of Shen-nung, and connect it with literary 
evidence of a simpler form of government under the most ancient sages. As 
for the peasants themselves, we are not so well informed. But the Chou 
y- institutions binding them to the soil had broken down, there was still much 

.' underpopulated and undeveloped land, some of it no doubt out of reach of tax 

collectors, and rulers welcomed immigrants who would help to expand the 
cultivated area. One of Mencius’ arguments for benevolent government is that 
it strengthens the state by attracting farmers from elsewhere,!*4 and Shang-tizti, 
ch. 15, has a whole programme for enticing immigrants to cultivate the under- 
populated state of Ch'in. Parties moving to another state might well include 
both peasants with ideas of their own about a better life in new communities 
(almost in the spirit of the American frontier) and déclassé knights disillusioned 
with the politics of the age. 

The account of Hsü Hsing in Mencius does suggest such a situation. Hsü 
Hsing is a farmer who travels to T‘eng at the head of a party from Ch‘u in the 
south. He is later joined by Ch‘en Hsiang and his brother, who have arrived 
from Sung ‘ with ploughshares on their backs’. Both groups expected to be 
welcomed by the Duke of Teng, and Hsü Hsing at least has in fact been 
granted an allotment. Ch‘en Hsiang, who studied under a Confucian, is 

n presumably a knight. Mencius receives him but does not meet Hsü Hsing 


151 Ut aup., 20/45-50. 

29 Ut aup., 28/440. 
осів ' ‚18/7. 

ass ast Menciun 14/7, 24/5. 
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himself, who could well be a peasant. But there is no positive evidence for 
Нвй Hsing’s social origins. Unfortunately for the present inquiry, he comes 
from the semi-barbarous country of Ch‘u, so that Mencius can exclude him 
from civilization altogether as a 'shrike-tongued barbarian from the south 
who denies the Way of the former kings ', a survivor of those savages whom the 
Duke of Chou pacified by fire and sword. If he had been a northerner we could 
have drawn conclusions from whether or not Mencius spoke of him in socially 
derogatory language. But we can say at least that the milieu described in 
Mencius is one in which the peasant and the déclassé could easily mingle and 
exchange ideas, 


BAYSO REVISITED: SOME PRELIMINARY LINGUISTIC 
OBSERVATIONS—I 


By R. J. HAYWARD 


Parr П 


3.0. The nominal system 

The description of the nominal system will be divided into three sections, 
the first two dealing with nouns and pronouns, and the last with categories of 
items which are dependent upon nouns. 


3.1. The noun 
3.1.1. The noun radical 

For the vast majority of nouns the radical may be identified with the unit 
reference form; see §3.1.2.1. The noun radical may be vowel-final or con- 
sonant-final. Although one may suspect that certain final vowels and certain 
final consonants were once nominal suffixes, a synchronic grammar can give 
no recognition to this. More than half the noun radicals collected were disyllabic 
in structure, and over a third were trisyllabic. Monosyllabic radicals constituted 
about a tenth of the corpus. Radicals having four or more syllables appear 
to be rare (3 per cent). Other than the general phonotaotio constraints on word 
structure described in § 1.4 there are no obvious constraints on the structure 
of noun radicals. The accentual patterns of nouns have already been described 
in § 1.3.1. 


8.1.2. Grammatical categories of the noun 
_ 3.1.2.1. Gender and number : 

As in certain other Cushitic languages statement of the grammar of gender 
and number in Bayso is somewhat complex, and at the outset it is necessary 
to distinguish two systems, which cut right across the categories of gender 
and number as they would be traditionally defined. The system here termed 
gender is a formal classification of nouns based on concord marking expressed 
in terms external.to the noun itself. It contains three terms: masculine, 
feminine, and plural. A noun form is classified vis-d-vss gender in accordance 
with the following criteria. 


(а) 

Concord constraints expressed in the verb form when the noun functions as 
clause subject. Masculine nouns require 3 m.s. subject markers, feminine and 
plural nouns require 3 f.s. and 3 p. subject markers respectively, e.g. 


m. lüban gira there is a lion 
f. kimbir gitta there is a bird 
p. Коо giran there is a tooth / are teeth ? 


1 The three oriteria set up here are not exhaustive. 

з jIkoo has been selected here in order to point up the relative arbitrariness of the assign- 
ment of plural gender. While many plural nouns such as eenoo ‘ milk’, 800 ‘ meat’ have 
referents which are semantically ‘ mass’ or ‘non-count’, it is certainly not the case that 
‘non-count’ nouns are always assigned plural gender. Thus, jig ‘ blood’ and ees ‘ grasa’ 
are both masouline nouns. Conversely ‘count’ nouns such as ilkoo tooth/teeth’ and 
iloo ‘eye’ are plural. 
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(b) | 
Concord constraints expressed in the form of the associative particle occurring 
with some item grammatically dependent upon the noun. Masculine nouns 
require ka as the associative particle, feminine and plural nouns require ta ard о 
respectively, e.g. 


m. Ani ka dee lüben... the lion which I saw... 
f áni ta dee kimbir... the bird which I saw... 
p. апі o dee ilkoo... the tooth/teeth which I saw... 


(0) 

Concord constraints expressed in the form of the demonstrative occurring with 
(or standing instead of) the noun. Masculine nouns require a demonstrasive 
containing the element -kk-, feminine and plural nouns require demonstrat-ves 
containing -tt- and -n- elements respectively, e.g. 


m.  hikki lüban this lion 
f. hitti kimbír this bird 
P. hint ilkoo this tooth / these teeth 


The other system which is distinguished here is termed number. This too 
involves formal marking which is expressed in a series of noun siffixes. The 
number system contains four terms: unit reference, multiple reference, pancal 
reference, and singulative reference. A noun form may be recognized a8 
belonging to one or other of these categories by the presence/absence of spesific 
suffixes. Notionally the unmarked unit reference form refers ether to an 
individual member or the class of the referent. The multipla reference form 
(marked variously, see below) refers to a plurality of individual members or 
units. The marked paucal reference form refers to a small discrste number 
(from two to six) of individuals, while the marked singulative refers to a 
particular member only, e.g. 


unit ref. lüban a lion / lion 
multiple ref. lubanjool lions 
paucal ref. lubanjaa a few lions / some lions 


"singulative ref. lubäntiti a/the particular lion 


The main reason why the systems of gender and number have to be distin- 
guished in the above manner is that for most noun lexemes gender is not a 
constant property, it varies with the number category. Certain gereralizat.ons 
may be made about the correlation between gender and number. 


(a) 
All paucal reference forms are plural. 


(b) 

Singulative reference forms do not occur with plural gender. Otherwise singula- 
tive reference forms have the same gender (masculine or feminine) as their 
unit reference form. 


(с) 
All ‘ regular ’ multiple reference forms are masculine. (The distinction between 
regular and irregular multiple reference forms is described below.) 

The situation is illustrated in table 1, in which eight noune have been 


P u 
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seleöted in order to represent the full potential for variation exhibited in the 
gender and number systems. The nouns (which are numbered throughout for 
identification) are: (1) 1йфап ‘lion’, (2) baal ‘ feather/leaf’, (3) ваг‘ ox/bull’, 
(4) kimbfr * bird ’, (b) nébe © ear’, (6) abba ‘sister ', (7) saé © cattle °’, (8) Пкоо 
* tooth ’.3 


TABLE 1 










Gender 



















feminine plural 


Number 













(4) kimbir 
(5) nébe 
(6) abba 


(T) ваб 
(8)  ilkoo 






Unit ref. 

































(1) Iubanjool (3) вагват (2)  baalallo 
Multiple ref. (4) kimbirjool | (6) abbalaal (5) ^ nebebboo 
(T) saejool (8)  ilkool 
(1)  lubanjsa 
(2)  baaljaa 
~ baaljejaa 
~ baalallojaa 
(3)  aaraajaa 
Paucal ref. (4) kimbirjaa 
(b) ^ nebejaa 
~ nebebboojaa 
(6)  abbajaa 
~ abbalaaljaa 
(T) saejaa 
(8) ШКоојаа 




















(1) Iubantiti | (4) kimbirtiti 
Singulative ref. (2) báaltiti (D) nebeti 
(3) &artiti (6) abbati 





The remainder of this section is devoted to the consideration of the formal 
expression of the three marked categories of number. 


3.1.2.1.1. Multiple reference forms 

There are two types of multiple reference form: those which are formed 
regularly and those which are formed irregularly. 

Three distinct morphs are found in regular multiple reference forms; 
-jool, -jolaal, and -1. The first two are in free variation with each other and 
may occur with any noun which does not have an irregular multiple reference 
form. -l occurs only with nouns having a radical with a final vowel. A short 


* No case has been recorded of a plural unit reference form which has a feminine multiple 
referenoe form. 
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radical-final vowel is lengthened when -1 is suffixed. Thus for a ncun such as 
suuke 'duiker' there are three possible multiple reference forms: suukeel, 
suukejool, and suukejolaal. My informant expressed a general preference for 
the first type of multiple reference form with vowel-final radicals, but allowed 
the others. For a noun such as lüban ‘lion’, however, there ara only bwo 
possibilities: lubanjool and lubanjolasl In all cases there is a single word 
accent which falls on the final syllable of the word. Virtually all regular multiple 
reference forms have masouline gender. 


À minority of nouns have irregular multiple reference forms, and on the 
whole, these seem to be strictly adhered to. A variety of dissinct patterns has 
been noted, but in each case the pattern is shared by only & very few nouns. 
Thus 


1. ` 
Seven multiple reference forms have been found with suffixes -eel, -ool, and 
-aal, e.g. 


wórab m. worabeel m. he-goat 
málab m. malabeel m. honey 
саст m. çaçawool m. scorpion, 
let f. lefaal m. bone 


2. 
Reduplication of some part of the radical has been noted in five multiple 
reference forms, e.g. 


aar m. aaraar f. ox/bull 
ker m. keroor m. dog 
fra m. iraar m. field / cultivated land 
yiis m. ylisaas m. child 
~ уйѕајоо] m. 
nébe f. nebebboo p. ear 


3. 
Loss of а radical-final vowel is observed in a few cases, e.g. 


idaado f. idaad m. sheep (general) 
dabaalo f. dabaal m. heifer 
gibaare f. gibaar m. kid /lamb 
Note also 
oroono f. orén m. she-goat/goat (general) 
4. 
A suffix -allo is found in two forms, both of which have radical-final 1. 
ваш ш, suulallo р. nail/claw 
baal m. baalallo p. feather /leaf 
5. 


Lengthening of a radical-final vowel is also noted in one case. 
dimér f. dimeer m. she-ass/donkey (general) 


+ 
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6. " 

A suffix -laal is found in two forms. 
abbi m. abbilaal f. brother 
abba f. abbalaal f. sister 


Finally a handful of entirely idiosyncratic multiple reference forms are 
noted. 


jaarsa m. jaarsolee f. old man 

gilib m. gilboo p. knee 

aayo f. aayoos p. mother 
tumalessa m. tumaliye m. castrated goat 
ga m. gaadool m. tree/wood 


The last example should be compared with the regular pair gaa f. and gaajool m. 
© forest’. 

As can be seen from the above examples the gender of the irregular multiple 
reference forms is not fully predictable. 


3.1.2.1.2. Paucal reference forms 

Three suffixes occur: -jaa, -jejaa, and -ejaa. The second has been noted 
only with monosyllabie noun radicals having a final liquid consonant, in which 
cases it is in free variation with -jaa, e.g. 

min m. minjejaa ~ minjaa p. house 

kor m. korjejaa ~ korjaa p. bullock 

baal m. baaljejaa ~ baaljaa p. feather /leaf 


The form -ejas is in complementary distribution with the other suffixes, being 
restricted to monosyllabic radicals having a final s, e.g. 

gees m. geesejaa p. year 

yiis m. ylisejaa p. child 

ees тп. eesejaa p. grass 
In all other cases -jaa is found. As in the suffixation of -jool, -jolaal, etc., 
accent shifts so as to remain word-final Although not obligatory the paucal 
reference form suffix usually occurs with the irregular multiple reference form 
where a noun has one. It never co-occurs with the regular multiple reference 
form, e.g. 

аат m. aarasrjaa ~ aarjaa p. ox/bull 

oroono f. orenjaa ~ oroonojaa p. she-goat/goat (general) 
There is one unit reference form goljaa ‘ wart-hog’ which formally resembles 
a paucal reference form; but this behaves regularly, having goljaajaa as its 
paucal reference form. 

As previously noted, all paucal reference forms are plural. 


3.1.2.1.3. Singulative reference forms 

There are two suffixes in strict complementary distribution: -ti and -titi. 
-titi occurs with radicals which are consonant-final or monosyllabic and vowel- 
final, -ti occurs in all other cases, e.g. 


gilib m. gilibtiti m. knee 

iig m. figtiti m. blood 

gil f. ВНЫН f. bone-marrow 
biifsa f. biitaati f. ground-squirrel 


sulaale m. sulaaleeti m. wild animal 
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Certain things should be noted. Firstly final short vowels are lengthened when 
~ti is suffixed. Unlike the other suffixes described in this section, singulative 
suffixes do not attract the accent, which, therefore, remains or becomes radical- 
final, but not word-final; see §1.3.1. Some radical-final morphophonemic 
phonemena are noted when the singulative reference suffix occurs. 


(а) 
Providing the preceding vowel is not i, radical-final b and d undergo elision, e.g. 


faratiti cf. fárad horse 
worätiti СЁ. wórab he-goat 
but gilibtiti cf. gilib knee 


(b) 
Providing the preceding vowel is not i, radical-final velars undergo lenition 
to y, e.g. 
bóytiti cf. bog belly 
lüytiti cf. luk leg 
but figtiti cf. iig blood 


The remaining remarks concern the use of the singulative reference form. 

There is nothing corresponding to the English definite article in Bayso, nor 
was my informant always clear about the usage of the -u (-w) nominal suffix of 
Amharic. Nevertheless, Amharic forms such as betu ‘ the house’ and betoceu 
‘the houses’ would often, but not consistently, be translated by mintiti and 
minjejaa respectively, i.e. by means of singulative and paucal reference forms. 
It has been earlier noted that where a unit reference form has plural gender 
there is no corresponding singulative reference form. In cases where definiteness 
was indicated by use of Amharic -u (-w), as, for example, in segaw ' the meat’, 
the paucal reference form soojaa was employed. This rather suggests that 
individualization or particularization is the primary function of singulative 
reference forms. Where attention is focused specifically on the singularity 
of an item in absolute numerical terms, koo/too ‘ one’ is introduced, and the 
noun, has a unit reference form, e.g. 


Oroono eneera he slaughtered a goat 
oroonooti eneera he slaughtered a/the particular goat 
oroono too eneera he slaughtered one goat 


There are a few cases where what is obviously a singulative reference form 
has taken over unit reference, e.g. 


jáartiti f. old woman, of. multiple reference form jaartiil m. 
deeléltiti f. young woman, cf. multiple reference form deelel m. 
arliti f. sun, cf. arrli ‘day’ 

3.1.2.2. Case 


Although the distinction is marked in some dependent categories, nouns 
themselves do not exhibit any formal markers correlating with subject or 
object function. There is one curious exception to this. Some r-final noun ` 
forms optionally take an -o suffix in subject function, e.g. 


kimbiro (~ kimbir) buubatte the bird flew 
biro (~ bir) boolo baate a hundred dollars were last 
cf. bir bool baase І lost a hundred dollars 
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Indirect object / benefactive function is indicated formally, however. With 
vowel-final noun forms this is generally shown by means of a -n suffix; where 
the final vowel is short it undergoes lengthening. 

With consonant-final noun forms the suffix is -un, e.g. 


Yaltatteen ka ware segeere ibaaddooti gale 
Yaltatte-to ass. news he-had-told person he went 

the person who had told the news to Yaltatte went away 
kaami heleelun sisewa 

grain woman-to I-gave 

I gave grain to the woman 

Wáun galata ha leu 

God-to praise let-there-be 

praise be to God | 


(The noun waa ‘ God * behaves anomalously in this respect, as the third example 
shows.*) 

Instrumental function is indicated by means of an -i suffix with all con- 
sonant-final and vowel-final monosyllabic noun forms. With polysyllabic 
vowel-final forms no -i is apparent, e.g. 


ambali felamera 

wind-with it-was-worked 

it was worked by wind 

lüki horose 

foot-with he-kicked 

he kicked (it) with (his) foot 

hii hogogisaagitta 

thing-with you(s.)-are-covering 

you are covering (it) with a thing 
F- but gáse hogogisasgitta 

you are covering (it) with a cloak 


A genitival relationship is indicated by a number of formal cues. The 
possessor noun is preceded by the associative particle, which in turn is preceded 
by the possessed noun. The associative particle agrees in gender with the 
possessed noun. If the possessor noun is a vowel-final form this vowel (if short) 
will be lengthened, while if it is a consonant-final form either an -ee (or 
occasionally -oo) suffix will be added to it, or the vowel in the last syllable will 
be lengthened, e.g. 

gala ta  Iubaan/lubanee 

skin ass. lion-of 

the skin of a lion / lion-skin 

middi ta  eesee 

form ass. grass-of 

the form/appearance of grass 

hunns ka ambaal/ambalee 

power ass. wind-of 

the power of the wind 

ilii ta  goljaatti, cf. goljáati ‘ а/е (particular) wart-hog ' 

eye-sg. ass. wart-hog-of 

a/the (particular) eye of a/the (particular) wart-hog 


К в waa derives from a form which had a final consonant (cf. Oromo 
waakaa ‘ God’). 
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воо о keree (~ keroo) 
meat ass. dog-of 
flesh of a dog / в dog’s meat x 


Some genitival constructions of this type are more or less lexically fixed 
expressions, e.g. 


jerén ka daruur/daruuree 
spear of the sky, viz. rainbow 
таа ka konoonoo 

way of the nose, viz. nostril 
ga ka udulumaa 

wood of the mortar, viz. pestle 


The structure of phrasal genitives is discussed in § 3.3.2(d). 

Locative and other functions have been investigated only most superficially, 
but they appear frequently to be expressed by means of postpositional phrases. ў 
It is unclear whether some or all of these postpositions are to be regarded as 
suffixes. The following types have been noted. 
source 


haggee ko emette 

where from you(s.)-came 

where have you come from ? 

ayyo ko  iminte 

who from you(s.)-bought 

from whom did you buy (it) ? 

min ko  sári/sára haraara 

house from outside-at he-passes-the-night 

he passes the night outside the house 
goal 


An -i suffix has been noted occasionally, but only on consonant-final noun 
forms, e.g. 


wodami korate 

mountain-at he-went-up 

he went up a mountain 

min ko sári bee 

house from outside-at he-went 

he went outside the house 
but giya bee 

he went to market 

kaé abaabatera 

he has returned to the village 


A postposition de appears in goal expressions, but only following a small set of 
location words, e.g. 


sar de Safe (in rapid pronunciation sar de > ватте) 
outside to he-threw 
he threw (it) outside 4 
min dro de tabe 
house inside to he-entered 
he entered into the interior of the house 
but gaa bee 
he went to the forest 


4 


Y 
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not *gaa de bee 


Interior location 
bekee uulla iró giran 
water water-pot inside it-existe 


water is in the water-pot 

ibaaddo min iró tabe 

person house inside he-entered 

a person entered the house 

bog iró tukuba gira 

belly inside disease it-axists 

there is a disease in the abdomen 
Superior location 
The -i suffix noted above for certain goal expressions occurs together with a 
postposition güti. As suggested above, it is probable that the -i suffix indicates 
“location at’ rather than ‘ goal of’, e.g. 


kimbír(o) mini ^ güti gitta 

bird house-at top it-exists 

a bird is on top of the house 

wodami güti korate 

mountain-at top he-climbed 

he climbed up the mountain 
Inferior location 

nebeero táke hegeli gira 

rat bed under it-exists 

a rat is under the bed 
Simulative 

lüban aani iyaara 

lion like he-cries 

he cries like a lion 

kimbir aani buubatta 

bird like she-flies 

she flies like a bird 


Interior duration 
gaa oro märe emettewa 
forest inside through she-came 
she came through the forest 
каб бсо тёге roore 
village inside through he-passed 
he passed through the village 


Comitative 

A comitative relationship is expressed by the postposition wéta, which also 
requires a further ne element following the final noun. ne and wöta may 
contract to nesta. 


Yaltatte ne — wóta (~ neeta) emee 

Yaltatte with I came 

I came with Yaltatte 

oori taani aa {ааш wóta ódo kaani ne wóta... 
wife our mother our with father our with 

... With our wives, mothers, and fathers 
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8.2. The pronoun 
(a) personal pronouns 
subject object indirect object / benefactive 
in А 


ls. áni iin 
28. ati ku kuun 
8 m.s. üsu usuun 
3 £s. 688 eseon 
lp. no noon 
2 p. isin isinun 
3 p. iso isoon 


It will be observed that the subject : object distinction is marked only in 1 s. 
and 2 s. personal pronouns, e.g. 

ker(o) in abate 

a dog bit me 

unnu ku geelaata 

the child likes you (8.) 

no 6se kansowa 

we know her 
(b) Reflexive and emphatic pronouns 

Two invariable forms are found: isii the reflexive pronoun and isi the 
emphatic personal pronoun; see also $ 2.1.1(o), e.g. 


isi dee 
he himself saw (it) 
isii daate 
he saw himself 
(c) Interrogative pronouns 
ayyo m./f., ayyos p. who ? 
me m./f., meya p. what ? 
missiki m., missiti f., missini p. what kind ? 
mismissiki m., mismissiti f., mismissinip. what kinds (distributive) ? 
miiyaa m./f./p. how many/rauch ? 


In none of the above forms is the subject : object distinction expressed overtly. 
The distinction is, however, a necessary one in transitive clauses and may be 
made syntactically by placing the associative particle in front of the verb when 
the interrogative pronoun has subject function, e.g. 

ayyo lagade 

whom did he kill ? 

ayyo ka lagade 

who killed (him) ? 

missini o giran 

what kind is there ? 

misaiki atate 

what kind did he take ? 

miiyaa doote 

how many do you want ? 

miiyaa ka gira 


how much/many is there ? 


5 This is clearly an ‘ a-oopular ’ equative clause construction, і.е. a foousing device which 
front-shifte a constituent; see $ 3.3.2(e). 
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The demonstratives, possessives, cardinal, and ordinal numbers and 
adjectives (see below) are all used pronominally, e.g. 


hikki (ka) kaanilya 

this (ass.) ours-is 

this is ours 

ka-gabaabbanki lakko ka-iidanyo 
ass.-short-sg. пес. ass.-good-is-neg. 
the short one is not good 


3.3. Categories dependent upon the noun 

On formal grounds two over-all groups of items are recognized. The largest 
group is distinguished by the presence (whether obligatory or optional) of the 
introductory associative particle, which links the modifying element to the 
noun head. There is, however, another group of items, which never require 
the associative particle; these are the demonstratives and cardinal numbers. 
They are considered first. 


3.3.1. Categories without the associative particle 
(a) Demonstratives 


* this’ ‘that’ 
subject object subject object 
m. hikki bikka aakki 
f. hitti hitta ааш 
P- hiņi hina aani 


There is another non-proximal demonstrative, hassu ‘that’, which may 
occur without morphological change with a noun of any gender. 
(b) Cardinal numbers 


koo m./p. too f. one lamáatan twenty 
láma two sóndom thirty 
seedi ~ seed three afartam forty 
átar four kóntom fifty 

ken five léotam sixty 

le six todobáatan seventy 
todoba seven siddóotam eighty 
siddeed eight saagäaltam ninety 
saaganl nine bool hundred 
tömon ten küma thousand 


For the intermediate numbers units of ten are linked to digits by means 
of ko; but ko does not appear when linking units of a hundred to other 
numbers, e.g. 


tömon ko koo/too eleven 

sóndom ko ken thirty-five 

lóotam ko seedi sixty-three 

Afar boolee kóntom ko le four hundred and fifty-six 
siddeed boolee ken eight hundred and five 


Attention is drawn to two things concerning bool ‘hundred’. When it is 
qualified by a number it follows its qualifier; it also takes a suffix -ee. In this 
it contrasts with the general positioning of modifiers with respect to their 
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heads in Bayso. Thus: láma boolee ‘two hundred’, but ima lima “two 
thousand ’. 

There is an interesting instance of subject case marking in most numbers. 
One may generalize by saying that an -o suffix occurs obligaiorily with these 
numbers when they occur in a subject noun phrase. Only the rumbers koo/too, 
lama, todoba, and küma (and numbers in which these occur £a final elements) 
do not have distinct subject case forms, e.g. 


dabaaljaa kéno goeran five heifers died 
üsu ibaaddo ken lagadera he has killed five people 
hetó seedo faantetta three thieves were arrested 


3.3.2. Categories introduced by the associative particle 

The following classes of items are introduced by associative particles: 
ordinal numbers, personal possessives, noun possessives (i.e. aouns marked as 
possessors), adjectives, and relative clauses. Of these the personal possessives 
and adjectives sometimes also occur without the associative. In all cases the 
three associative particles ka, ta, and o agree with the gender of the head noun. 


(a) Ordinal numbers 

In addition to the associative particle numbers 2-10 take a suffix -i, which 
replaces any vowel found finally in & cardinal form. In higher units of 10, 
however, the suffix is -oo. Idiosyncratically, the associative particle does not 
have to appear with the ordinal form for ‘ first’, e.g. 


(ka)kói m., (ta)tói f. first 
ka/ta/o lami second. 
ka/ta/o seedi third 
ka/ta/o atari fourth 
ka/ta/o kéni fifth 
ka/ta/o léi sixth 
ka/ta/o tomoni tenth 
ka/ta/o tómon ko kói/tói eleventh 
ka/ta/o lamaatanoo twentieth 
ka/ta/o sondomoo thirtieth 
ka/ta/o lootamoo seventieth 


(b) Personal possessives 
A distinct subject form is found only in the first person singtlar. 


masculine 

1s. ka kee, ka kii (subj.) ta tee, ta tii (subj.) ^ o tee, o tii (subj.) 
2 в. ka kaa ta taa o taa 

3 m.s. Ка kossa ta tessa o tessa 

3 f.s. ka kisee ta tisee o tisee 

1р. ka kaani ta taani o taani 

2 p. ka kisin ta tisin o tisin 

3 p. kg kisoo ta tisoo о tisoo 


Examination of these forms suggest that for the purpose of gender marking the 
associative particle is a redundancy. This viewpoint receives support from the ` 
fact that the masculine and feminine, but not plural, associative particles are 
sometimes dropped, e.g. 


yaydo (ta) taa your (s.) calf 
eenoo o віп your (p.) milk 
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(c) Adjectives 
A morpho-syntactic class of adjectives has to be recognized in Bayso. An 
adjective may contain up to three distinct elements: an associative particle, 
an adjectival stem, and a gender suffix. 

In predicative function it is usual for the associative particle to occur. An 
exception to this, however, is often seen in the case of colour words, e.g. 


habessa ka-eeriiya a snake is long 
ummét ta-meelanta ^ malaria is bad 

félo o-aatliyan mu is the work difficult ? 
no aalo o-e?eerna we are very tall 
worab Éirindooya the he-goat is spotted 


(Note: a hyphen is placed between the associative particle and the adjectival 
stem; see p. 114, n. 6.) 

Adjectives may appear with gender suffixes. Suoh suffixes exhibit gender 
concord with the head noun. The forms are: -ki m., -ti f., and -ni p. In many 
cases these suffixes tend to nominalize adjectives (see below, however). It is to be 
suspected that they originally had, and still perhaps partially retain, a function 
similar to the singulative reference suffix in the noun. This is indicated in 
a rather gross way in the English translations of the following examples. 


möontiti ka-do?ankiiya the jack-ass is an old one 


ti ka-oiminkiita you (singular male addressee) are a thin person 
áni lakko ta-cimintiiyo I (female speaker) am not a thin person 
isin o-laafayniitan you (p.) are tired/weak individuals 


Nominalized adjectives with gender suffixes may also appear with subject 
function, e.g. 

gumaarati gitta there is a white one (f.) 

gumaaraki gira there is a white one (m.) 

Providing no other modifying constituent occurs the preferred order is for 
adjectives to precede their head nouns in attributive funotion, e.g. 


hucari eenoo giran there is a little milk 
ka-njinki ibaaddo gira there is a big man 
gumaarati oroono gitta there is a white she-goat 
but ааш ibaaddojaa o-meelani lagadamen those bad men were killed 
dabaaljaa o tii heelani goeran my red heifers have died 


Perhaps the last two examples could better be translated by means of 
appositional phrases, i.e. as ‘those men, the bad ones, were killed’ and ‘my 
heifers, the red ones, died ’. 

As the above examples show the associative particle may be absent in the 
pre-modifying attributive position. There are, however, certain adjectives in 
which the associative particle is invariably present. The adjectival stem -nji- 
never appears without the particle. This particular stem is idiosyncratic in 
another way. If it appears without the gender suffix, it denotes quantitative 
or numerical abundance, while if it appears with it, it denotes a dimensional 


magnitude, e.g. 


воојаа o-njiiyan the meat is plentiful 
o-nji soo giran there is plenty of meat 
yaydool ka-njiiya the calves are numerous 


МЕШ min lakko ka-njinkiiyo this house is not big 
ta-njinti oroonoofi gitta there is a small she-goat 
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There is another adjectival stem -ger- ‘small’ with which the masculine’ and 
feminine associative particles are always present and have the forms ki-. ti-. 
In plural forms the associative particle o occurs together with ki-. In this 
adjective the gender suffix is invariably present also, e.g. 


ki-gorki m., ti-certi f., o-ki-gerni p. 


The adjectival stem here is almost certainly cognate with the -gar- element in 
the stem hugari ‘ a little/few’. This adjective denotes quantitative /numezical 
paucity and may not take the gender suffixes. The parallelism with -n#- is 
apparent. The masculine and feminine forms of the associative particles with 
hugari, although not invariably present, are also irregular, i.e. ko- and to-.* 

Morpheme alternations are observed in some adjectival stems when gender 
suffixes occur. Four groups of alternations may be distinguished. 


1. 
Stems having a final а add n when the non-plural gender suffix occurs, e.g 


do?anki, do?anti, do?ani cf. ka-do?8, etc. ‘ old’ 


iidanki, iidanti, iidani of. ka-lida, eto. ‘ good’ 
The same stem form is observed also with the suffixed copula, e.g. 
hikki ka-iidanya this is good 


À n also appears in the irregular adjective -nji-, see above. 
2. 
The behaviour of stem-final -ii is variable. 


(i) -ii may be replaced by a, e.g. 
f gumaaraki, gumaarati, gumaarani cf. ka-gumaarii, etc. ‘ white’ 


heelaki, heelati, heelani cf. ka-heelii, etc. ‘red’ 
(ii) -i may be replaced by o, e.g. 
ceriidoki, ceriidoti, ceriidoni cf. ka-geriidii, etc. ‘ green.’ 
Sirindoki, Sirindoti, sirindoni cf. ka-lirindii, etc. ‘ spotted ' 
(iii) -ii may remain unchanged, e.g. 
заш, aatiiti, aatiini cf. ka-atii, etc. © strong’ 


kalaadiiki, kalaadiiti, kalaadiini of. ka-kalaadii, etc. ‘ striped’ 


3. 
A final y in an adjectival stem may undergo elision when the gender suffix 
occurs, e.g. 


laafayki, laafayti, laafayni of. ka-laafaye, etc. ‘ weak’ 
m~ lasfaki, ~ laafati, ~ laafani 

bigayki, bigayti, bigayni of. ka-bigayi, etc. © yellow ’ 
~ bigaki, ~bigati, ~ bigani 


* Although associative particles are all proolitic, only in the case of adjectives are they 
represented as having a quasi-suffixal status, indicated ın the transoription by means of в 
hyphen. The reason is that it is only with adjectives that any assimilatian of the associstive 
pus vowel has been observed. Thus, ko-hugari and деги, ke-eri ~ kn-eeri, eto. 

e extent to which such assimilation takes place varies with respeot to the tempo of utterance, 
and is more apparent with some lexical items than others. 
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4. ° 
Stem-final b undergoes glottalization to р with the plural gender suffix, e.g. 


usupni cf. ka-usub, etc. ‘new’ 
Otherwise, consonant-final stems exhibit no alternations. Thus 

eerki, eerti, eerni cf. ka-eeri, etc. ‘ tall/long/far ' 

isilki, isilti, isilni of. ka-isil, eto. ‘ heavy ' 

ciminki, giminti, gimini cf. ka-gimin, etc. ‘ thin’ 


Adjectival stems terminating in vowels other than a or ii exhibit no alterna- 
tions, e.g. 
tibiroki, tibiroti, tibironi cf. ka-tibiro, etc. ‘ difficult ' 
olomooroki, olomooroti, olomooroni cf. ka-olomooro, etc. ‘ sweet/tasty ’ 
muumeeki, muumeeti, muumeeni cf. ka-muumee, etc. ‘round’ 


Adjectives sometimes occur in a reduplicated form. While certain, adjectives 
have forms in which only part of the stem is reduplicated, others show repetition 
of the entire stem. Such forms appear to have either a distributive or an 


intensifying component of meaning, e.g. 


ka-i?iida of. ka-iida, etc. ‘ good’ 
kiki-gerki cf. ki-gerki, etc. ‘ small’ 
ka-jinji cf. ka-nji, etc. ‘ big’ 
heelaheelaki of. ka-heelii, etc. ‘ red’ 
gambalgambalaki cf. ka-gambalii, etc. ‘ black’ 


(4) Noun possessives 

Simple single genitival constructions of the type kébo ka buupaa ' the shell of 
the egg’ and hasaa ta oorii ‘the wife’s beads’, etc. have been discussed in 
§ 3.1.2.2. When the possessor noun phrase contains elements modifying its 
head noun recourse is made to another construction type, which is here termed 
the phrasal genitive. In this construction the possessor noun phrase is linked 
to the possessed noun by means of what may be considered as a pro-form ko, 
which bears one of the gender-sensitive suffixes -kii, -tii, or -nü. The accent 
falls on this suffix, e.g. 


oori ta ibaaddoo kotii mége 
wife ass. man-of ‘her’ name 
the man’s wife’s name 

doob ka kantoo kotii waagaa 
medicine ass. scabies ‘its’ price 
the price of scabies medicine 
aar ka-heelii КОЕН таайа 

bull ass. red ‘its’ horn 

the horn of the red. bull 

aatti heléeltiti kotii entér 
that woman-sg. ‘ her’ husband 
that woman’s husband 

hitti se Копіі eenoo 

this cow ‘ its’ milk 

this cow’s milk 

min (ka) kee kokii üfa 

house (ass.) my ‘its’ door 

the door of my house 
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When the other modifying element which is present is a personal possessivé, as 
in the last example given above, the ko may be dropped. In thie case the gender- 
sensitive suffix is attached to the personal possessive, e.g. 


Abo keekii min ka-iidanya 

my father’s house is good 

abba taakii ul lakko ka-eeriiyo 

your (в.) sister’s land is not far away 


(в) Relative clauses 

The verb in a relative clause is always preceded by an associative particle 
agreeing in gender with the head noun, which normally follows the relative 
clause, e.g. 


kéle ta goote heléeltiti kamalante 
yesterday ass. she-died woman-sg. she-was-buried 
the woman who died yesterday was buried 

о iminamen keferroo lakko likkliyan 

ass. they-were-bought sandals neg. right-is 

the sandals which were bought are not right 

ker ta abate féro aalo duddubte 

dog ass. it-bit finger greatly it-swelled 

the finger which the dog bit swelled greatly 

iso Ка ayeeseran hi?i ta-atiita 

they ass. they-speak language ass.-difficult-is 

the language which they speak is difficult 

entérun ta handaatta oori anjo atatta 
husband-ben./dat. ass. she-obeys wife praise she-receives 
a woman who obeys (her) husband receives praise 


Affirmative verb forms of all aspect/tense concord sets may occur in 
relative clauses, but simple perfect, simple imperfect, and compound imperfect 
forms have been recorded far more frequently than the other ccncord seta. 
Only three types of negative relatives were encountered. The simplest of 
these, used in a past tense relative, is an invariable form consisting o7 -u suffixed 
to the stem, e.g. 


ka amanu ibaaddooti 

the man who did not believe 

ta amanu heléeltiti 

the woman who did not believe 
о keenu ibaaddo 

people who did not bring 


The second type, which is used in the imperfect aspect, again has an invariable 
main verb element with an -u or -nu suffix, but it is also preceded by an an- 
prefix. The associative particle precedes the auxiliary gir-, and the latter 
infleots for the full concord set, e.g. 


doob antammu o giran ibaaddo 

people who have not drunk the medicine 
&nfeu o giran bekee 

water which has not boiled 
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The'third type, which is used in the imperfect aspect, again has an invariable 
form for all persons and consists of -annu suffixed to the verb stem, e.g. 


ka keenannu ibaaddooti 

the man who does not bring 

ta keenannu heléeltiti 

the woman who does not bring 
o keenannu ibaaddo 

people who do not bring 


In all the relative clauses considered thus far there is nothing which really 
corresponds to a relative pronoun. However, an examination of relative clauses 
based on temporal or postpositional phrases reveals a form ko which does seem 
to be a sort of general relative pro-form." See also § 3.3.2(d) and § 2.2.2.2.3, e.g. 


keleeya heléeltiti ka ko goote 
yesterday-it-is woman-sg. ass. pro. she-died 
it was yesterday when the woman died 

ka ko Siiye wodaro bae 

ass. pro. I-tied rope it-got-lost 

the rope with which I tied it got lost 

ta ko iminte bane ilootte 

ass. pro. she-bought place she-forgot 

she forgot the place where she bought (it) 


In addition it is noted that providing the head noun refers to a place the 
associative particle may optionally be replaced by man, a form which is neutral 
to gender distinctions, e.g. 


man (~ ta) ko iminte bane eneeta 

the place where she bought (it) is near 
man (~ о) ko iminte minjejaa ilootte 

she forgot the houses where she bought (it) 
man (~ ka) ko emera ka-meelanya 

the road on which I came is bad 


As in many other Ethiopian languages, selective focus upon clause con- 
stituents in the wider interests of emphasis within discourse involves nominalized 
relative clauses in constructions of the cleft or pseudo-cleft types, e.g. 


neutral ibaaddooti bulaad lagade 

the man killed а bushbuck 
subject emphasis ibaaddootiiya ka bulaad lagade 

it is the man who killed a bushbuck ` 
object emphasis bulaadiiya ibaaddooti ka lagade 


it is a bushbuck that the man killed 
temporal emphasis keleeya ibaaddooti ka ko bulaad lagade 

it was yesterday when the man killed the bushbuck 
instrumental emphasis jereniiya ibaaddooti ka ko bulaad lagade 

it was a spear with which the man killed the bushbuck 


In the preceding examples the predicate complement of the equative clause 
construction is preposed ; but this is by no means obligatory, e.g. 


7 A parallel with ‘Afar ıs noted here. In ‘Afar pro-forms are found only with relatives 
based on postpositional phrases; see R. J. Hayward, ‘ The stative conjugation in ‘Afar’, 
AION, xxxvin, 1, 1978, 1-89. 
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ibaaddooti ka ko lagade jereniiya 

what the man killed with was a spear 

üsu ta lagadde eseeta 

she is the one who killed him 

se ta-u?urti о eniinenna noona 

we are the ones who slaughtered the fat cow 
no ka dootanna ira kaaniiya 

what we want is our own land 


3.4. The structure of the noun phrase 

Relative to the head noun modifying elements may be classed as pre- 
modifying or post-modifying. Those elements which always pre-modify are 
demonstratives, interrogatives, and phrasal genitives. Thess three types do 
not co-occur. Those elements that always post-modify are personal possessives 
and numbers (both cardinal and ordinal). When these co-occur they do so in 
the order just given. When no other modifying element is present adjectives 
precede the head noun (see § 3.3.2(c)), otherwise they will follow, not only the 
head noun, but also any other elements that are regularly post-posed. Adjectives 
in phrasal genitives also follow their head noun, e.g. 


hini idaajaa seedo o-jinji emeten 
these three big sheep came 
dabaaljaa o tii kéno heelani коеп 
my five red heifers have died 
heléeltiti ta-gabaabbanti kokii möge 
the short woman's name 


The position of relative clauses is rather variable but the following tentative 
statement may be made. In the presence of a demonstrative or interrogative 
в relative clause will still precede its head, but when there are a number of · 
modifying elements present relatives have been observed to occur as the post- 


modifying item, e.g. 
hini heleeljaa afaro o-gabaabbanti o emeten 
those four short women who came 


4.0. Vocabulary 

Throughout the vocabulary list the following conventions have been 
employed. The gender of nouns is marked as m. (masculine), 7. (feminine), and 
p. (plural) Only where a multiple reference form (abbreviated to m.r.f.) is 
irregular (see § 3.1.2.1.1) is it indicated. Each verb entry is given in the 3 m.s. 
simple perfect form, and its conjugation membership is indicated by a roman 
numeral. Adjectives are entered with the ka- associative particle. Since full 
lists of other categories, such as pronouns, numerals, etc. are to be found 
elsewhere in the paper they are not repeated here. 


abdomen bog m. 

abscess düddub m. 

acacia (various types) bilince m., obórs m. 
ache (of stomach) kaniine I 

add to kibe I 

adorn. esaade I 

aloe kuranna m. 


always argetto 
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anoint 

another 

answer 

ant 

appear 

appearance (form) 

approach 

arm—general 
—lower 


balsa-like tree (used in making boats) 


bake 

banana 

bark 

barley 

bat 

battle 

be able 

be born 

be gathered together 
be quick 

be spread out 
bead 

bean 

beard 

beat 

become 

become accustomed to 
become adolescent 
become angry 
become bad 
become bitter 
become bold 
become broad 
become distant 
become drunk 
become dry 
become emaciated 
become evening 
become fat 


ababbo m. 
kawee f. 
sagaayo m. 
Éigide I 

ka kale 
abaabe I 
tunce f. 
mute I 
middi f. 
enelle III 
göne f. 
hisil m. 
gärab m. 
gee ШТ 
hoosate IV 
lanko f. 
anna f. 
kalte m. 
jaldessa m. 
unnu m. 
bágad m. 
ka-meela 
borboono m. 
dube I 
muuze m. 
meesi f. 
ha?ür m. 
káro m. 
óla m. 
daandee П 
alate IV 
kukuame Í 
saameeme I 
yaame I 
hasaa f. 
darfolle m. 
acaano f. 
bogee IT 
lee Ш 
agalsate ТҮ 
kamee IT 
i?oote IV 
meelille TIT 
okokoote IV 
ataate IV 


balaate IV, make broad balaase I 


eeraate IV 
setes П 
angabe I 
nugulaate IV 
hemelle TIT 
u?uraate IV 
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become good 
become happy 
become heavy 
become high/raised up 
become hot 
become hungry 
become ill 
become long 
become lost 
become new 
become old 
become an outlaw 
become pregnant 
become reconciled 
become replete 
become rotten 
become sad. 
become short 
become silent 
become & sorcerer 
become startled 
become strong 
become sweet 
become tall 
become thin 
become thirsty 
become tired 
become verdant 
bed—local type 


—professionally made 


bed-bug 
bee 


beer 

beg 

beget 
believe 
belly 

bend (intr.) 


bend down / become low 


big 


blind person 
blood 

blood vessel 
blossom 
blow 

blue 
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ide I 

ufaysee П, geegeelaate ТҮ 
islaate IV 

kaffeme I 

fursee П, ho?ee П, kolkolame I 
u?ee II 

hawaame I 

eeraate IV 

bae I 

usubaate IV 
jaaroome I, do?aate IV 
Sitalle LIT 

täto kaatte (3 f.s. form) I 
wogare I 

barare I 

Some I 

reesise I 

gabaabbate ГҮ 
caleme I 

wonolle ПІ 

nee III 

ataate IV 

olomoote Í 

eeraate IV 

gimaate IV, laale І 
subaate IV 

hare I, waate I, laafe I 
hurise I 

täke f. 

algaa f. 

tikaane m. 

xizaale m. 

sagil m. 

ebaate IV 

ummule I 

ammane I 

bog m. 

ambaye I 

husseme I 

ka-]inki ~ ka-njinki 
haleiisera f. 

kimbir f. 

abate IV 
ka-okokoro 
ka-gamballi 

iige I 

kooke m. 

iig m. 

hidid m. 

daraare I 

ufuufe I 

ka-samayi 
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boat—Bayso type 

body 

boil (intr.) 

bone 

bone-marrow 

borrow 

boy 

bracelet 

brain 

bread—Amhario onjära 
—Amhario kitta 

breathe 

break (intr.) 

break into pieces (food) 

breakfast 


buy 
calabash — general 
—large type, for milk 
—longitudinal section 
(used for dipping and drinking) 
calf 


call 

camel 

carry—general 
—on back 

cat 

catfish (various types) 

catch light (intr.) 

cattle 

chair 

ohameleon 

change (intr.) 

. change (tr.) 

chase away 

cheese 

chest 

chew 

child 


wolaabo f. 

maar m. 

fee ITI, (tr.) feese I 
lef f., (m.r.f.) lefaal m. 
sii f. 


amaate IV 

abide m. 

sagaayo m. 

udumule m. 

budeena m. 

babó m. 

neefsate IV 

ebe I, (tr.) ibise I 
turdee П 

козі m. 

naas m. 

muulee II 

keene I 

abbi m., (m.r.f.) abbilaal f. 
barki m. 

maani m. 

madaare I 

gubate IV, (tr.) gube I 
kamale I 

bulaad f. 

süba m. 

teeri m. 

aar m., (m.r.f.) aaraar f. 
kor m. 

imine I 

oomme f. 

báta m. 


kooce f. 

yaydo f. 

uume Т 

gaala m. 

side T 

taagate IV 

adurree f. 

ambaza m., karkaroo m. 
beebee IT, (tr.) beebeose І 
886 р. 

arjaata m. 

gararaa f. 

laamee II 

igilise I 

horoore I 

bé?e ш. 

gegiiyo f. 

fooge I 

eré m., yiis m., (m.r.f.) yiisaas m. 
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chin 
choke (intr.) 
churn 


cloak—Amharic buluko 
close 

clot (blood /milk) 
cloth 

clothing 

cloud 

coil 

cold (of weather) 
collarbone 
common cold 
come 

cook 

copulate 

corpse 

cough 

cough 

count 

country 

Gover over 

cow 

crawl 

create 

crocodile 

Gross over 

cry 

cultivate 
cultivated land 
curds 


deep water 
defecate 
descend 
dew 
dewlap 
diarrhoea 
die 
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agaano f. 

margate ТҮ, (tr.) margise I 
kaše I 

hamasiise I 

sual m., (m.r.f.) suulallo p. 
matare I 

korate IV 

gontoro f. 

gáše f. 

gute I 

itate IV 

cerkii f. 

sarsi m. 

dumbo m. 

taade I 

ambäl m. 

dangagallo f. 

gabaayo m. 

emete IV 


itattuu f. 


ododoote IV 
dage I 
abaran ш. 
yembi m. 
erje f. 

goe f. 


k- 
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difficult 
dig 

dip 

disease 
disgust (tr.) 


door 

draw water 
dress (of woman) 
dress (refl.) 
drink 


drink water / be watered (of cattle) 


drive 

drown 

dry season 

duiker 

dumb person 

dust 

ear 

earlier 

earth—land 

—soil 

eat—human 
—eattle 

egg 

enemy 

enter 

Eragrostis tef 

evening 

evil 

evil eye 

eye 

eyebrow/eyelash 

faeces 


father-in-law 

fear 

feather 

feel ashamed /shy 
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ker m., (m.r-f.) keroor m. ; kér falda f. 
‘bitch’; уйз ka keróor m. ‘puppy’ 

dimér f., (m.r.f.) dimeer m. ; darmee f. 
‘heifer she-ass'; moon m. ‘ jack- 
ass , 

googa m., üfa m. 

hamuuse ~ humuuse I 

kamisii f., Kincinii f. 

sarsate ~ sassate IV 

tame Т 

woraabe 1 

wode I 

licame ~ liceme I 

giilaal m. 

budannee f., suuke f. 

duuda m. 

gorra m. 

nébe f., (m.r.f.) nebebboo р. 


tabe I, gale I 

{аай f. 

ibto m., hemeen m. 
ka-meela 

budá f. 

iloo p., il f. 

gumbaar m. 

udú р. 

iiye I 

dute I 

werke f. 

ibáaddo ka minée m. 
k&a-eeri 

ka-u?ür 

6do m., ábo m. 
aabos f. 

afsate IV 

baal m., (m.r.f.) baalallo p. 
mullee II 


flat 


future time (adverb) 


garlic 

gather together (tr.) 

get married—of man 
—of woman 

get up 

girdle (worn by women) 

girl 


give 
give birth to 
give drink to 


go 

goat—she-goat / general 
—he-goat 
—heifer she-goat 
—gelded he-goat 
—kid 
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oot f. 

gübar f. 
ko-hucari 
te?eratero f. 


fra m., (m.r.f.) iraar m. 
inse ingaame I 


migille III 
hele I 


fer m., (шт. 


gudise I 
elön f. 
barki m, 


f.) fererroo p. 


külub m., (m.r.f.) kulubeel m. 


ke-ekkaate 
rigide I 


enee П, kaare I 


kanaaco f. 
dirire I 

kita m. 
taamme m. 
daraara f. 
buube I 
kaami m., 

travelling 


Knki m. ‘ provision3 for 
> 


lukkaa p., lüki f. 


tirate IV 
gaa 
iloote ТҮ 
middi f. 
horko 


lukale m.; lukále kormáa ш. ‘осоЕ’; 
Iukále taltüu f. ‘hen’ 


gororii f. 
gorro m. 
ilf. 
horembaa 


$unkurti ka-gumaari m. 
kukuiso J, (intr.) kukuame I 


atate IV 
keesante I 
kee ПІ 
hiitu f. 
abaade f. 
sise I 
ummule I 
tamise I 


seote IV, gale I 
oroono f., (m.r.f.) orén m. 
worab m., (m.r.f.) worabeel m. 


roode f. 


tumalessa m., (m.r.£) tumaliye т. 
gibaare f., (m.r.f.) gibaar m. 
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go out bee III 
. God waa m. 
4 good ka-iida 
goods huu m. (has the semantio range of 
Amharic oka) 
grandmother akko f. 
grass ees m. 
green ke-ceriidii 
grind riite I 
grindstone гіт m. 
ground squirrel biifaa f. 
grow jinaate IV 
guest marti m./f./p. 
, guinea fowl sukkuloo f. 
X hail belelte f. 
hair—general OgOrroo р. 
—of head adaar ~ adaal m., méte m. 
hand géne f. 
hang впуе І 
hatchet hooke f. 
head méte m. 
hear maale I 
heart wodana f. 
hearth abari m 
hea ka-isil 
heel i?7íb f. 
heifer dabaalo f., (m.r.f.) dabaal m. 
help garaare I, maaddee П 
A herd cattle foofe I 
hide (tr.) siyamise I 
highland gaaga f. 
hinder tirate IV 
hippopotamus duulo m. 
hips / lumbar region moo p. 
hit base I 
hoe hooke f. 
hoe koode I 
hold abe I 
hole butto f. 
honey mälab m., (m.r.f.) malabeel m. 
horn шаайа m. 
horse fárad m., (m.r.f.) faradeel m. 
house min m. 
how missi 
hump (cow) tuurre f. 
шту dijeree IT, hordofe I 
p husband entér m. 
hyena woraba m. 
insult ingaame I 
intestines meneer m. 
iron birata m. 


island wödam m. 
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jackal 
jump 

keep watch 
lick 
kidneys 


lift up 
light-coloured 
like 


make 

make a hole 

malaria 

man—general 
—mqmale 


—pyoung man 
—old man 


amaise I 


lüban m. 
menteria f. 
cakase I 

tóro ~ tóro f. 
eaanee П 
ka-eeri 
geelaate IV 
iggir f. 

gumbi m. 
8ómbob m. 
gooša m. 
badala f. 

yele I 

butto beese I 
ummät f. 
ibaaddo m. 
babbaar m. 
wodalla m. 
jaarsa m., (m.r.f.) jaarsolee f. 
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many 

market 

marsh 

meal—general / mid-day 
—evening 
—breakfast 

measure 

meat 

mead 

meadowland 

medicine 

milk—general 
—fresh milk 
—curds 
—cheese 

milk 

millet 

millet flower 

mix 

monitor (Varanus sp.) 

month 

moon 

morning 

mortar 

mother 

mountain 

moum 

mouse 

mouth 

move 

much 

mud 

mule 


nail (of finger/toe) 


nigh 
Nile perch 
nose 
nostril 
now 
oar 
obtain 
oil 

old 
onion 
open 


ka-nji 

giya f. 

сайа m. 

kita m. 

kita ka heméen m. 
kursii m. 
ekkaase I 

800 p. 

tejii f. 

burre f. 

doob m. 

eenoo p. 
eenó(o) mi?ii p. 
itattuu f. 

bé?e m. 


uduluma m. 

aa f., aayo f., (m.r.f.) aayoos p. 
wódam m. 

reesise T 

nebeero m. 

munje f. 

аа?ев П 

ka-nji 

gugguuba f. 

gange f. 

ваш m., (m.r.f.) suulallo p. 
mége m. 

8onón m. 

ututo f. 

ka-eneyi 

margi f. 

geredde m. 

ka-usúb 

hemeen m. 

doboko f. 

konoono m. 

ráa ka konoonóo m. 


receive 
recover (from sickness) 
refuse 


relative 
return (intr.) 


B. J. HAYWARD 


Siitaa m. 
Sigide I 

géne talpáa f. 
yele I 

bipiilo m. 
roore I 

haye I 
heme(n)yele I 
foosate ТҮ 
baree П 
manto m. 
barbare f. 
ibaaddo m. 


g& ka udulumáa m. 


ingaame I 
arabe f. 
eege I 
tuulee IT 
gumbi m. 
bäne m. 
kaye I 
diida m. 
abbare I 
medarree IT 
ote I 
çinešša f. 
gancane I 
uube I 
hunna m. 
ekkaase I 
waagaa m. 
maamaa п. 
murise I 
ferfera f. 
kaye I 
méle f. 
Safe I 
dóbos m. 
hógo f. 
idaamo m. 
ubate IV 


jerén ka darüur m. 


batessa m. 
keese I 
nebeero m. 
tage I 
atate IV 
fayyee П 
ka-heelii 
diide I 
falli m. 


abaabate IV, (tr.) abaabe I 
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тоаг (of lion /bull) 
root 

Tope 

round 
round-worm 
rubbish 

run 

rushes 

sack (made of leather) 
sacrifice 

salt 

sand 

sandals 

Satan / evil spirit 


sharpen/whittle wood 
sharpen (of axe/knife) 
sheep—ewe/general 
—ewe 
—ram 


—]amb 
shell 
shirt 
short 
shoulder 


arenja f. 

läbu f. 

läga m. 

raa m. 

alaasate IV 

bidid m. 

wodaro m. 

ka-muumee 

maagaa m. 

huura m. 

tilye I 

a?ala m. 

lukaamo m. 

jaršo ~ yardo m. 

esebo f. 

ceekale f. 

keferroo р. 

salae m. 

ame I 

kanto f. 

eagáw m., (m.r.f.) gagawool m. 
dee 

wüta m. 

abe I, abate IV ' seize personally ' 
dadale I 

fare I 

ќаакее П 

irire І 

Коге І 

arbate IV 

idaado f., (m.r.f.) idaad m. 
taltu idaado f. 

körma ka idagdóo m., idáado kormáa 


m. 
sibaare f., (m.r.f.) gibaar m. 
köbo m. 

Saamisii f. 

ka-gabaabba 

haan m. 


harkise I 

licame ~ liceme I 

abba f., (m.r.f.) abbalaal f. 
bakiro f. 


daruur f. 
елее П 
hudure І 
ki-cerki 


stick—general 
—with crooked handle 
stink ant 


sweep 

sweep into a heap 
sweet 

swell 

swim 

teil 

take 


habessa m. 
hebelo m./f./p. 
kooki kooki 
wóno m. 
góyo m. 
meegea f. 
wute І 

ayeese І 
jerén m. 
Bukee II 
beleese I, өе П 
bae I 

faana m. 
ka-üirindii 
yae I 

fulto m. 

alate IV 

allee II 
baraaja m. 
kee III 

hete I 

wotii f. 

buufo m. 
dáma m. 
kisaraa f. 
gandulessa m. 
e?emo m. 
maamaa m. 
marti m./f./p. 
ka-kalaadii 
ka-atii 

iilate IV 
тоого ш. 
ariiti f. 
ennege I 
сайа m. 
Éekaare I 
kukuise I 
ka-olomooro 
duddube I 
gilise ~ girise I 
débe f. 

atate IV 
k&-eeri 

sok6l f. 
kamasee IT 
ka-olomooro 
tamaarise I 
segeo П 
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termite 
testicles 
thief 
thigh 
thin 


thingummy—Amharic enten 
think 


tomorrow 

tongue 

tooth 

toothstick 

tortoise 

touch 

uncle—maternal 
— paternal 

undress 

uphill 

uproot 

urinate 

urine 

uterus 

vagina 

vervet monkey 

village 

vine 

visitor 

vomit 

vulture 

wadi 

wait 

wake up 

walk 

want 

wart-hog 

warrior 

wash (refl.) 

water 

water-pot—general 


—large 


iririm f. 
amburukee f. 

hetó m. 

reera f. 

ka-timin, ka-laale 
inki, ingiidi 
koftee П 

e?én f. 

gororo m. 

Safe I 


ka-laafaye 

ga ın., (m.r.f.) gaadool m. 
hitaare m. 

fer m., (m.r.f.) fererroo p. 
geebari; tuuti ‘day after tomorrow’ 
érreb m. 

ilkoo p. 

Ядуо m. 

a?alaa f. 

dine I 

awya m. 

aabo ш. 

kaare I 

gaaga f. 

tage I 

Kaatise I 

kaati f. 

gedeemi f. 

mantiiti f. 

da?eer m. 

kaé f. 

шагаа ш. 

marti m./f./p. 
didigise I 

ala(a)tti m. 

laga m. 

adallaate IV 
nabaade I 

seseete IV 

doote I 

goljaa m. 

ka?atii m. 

aale I, (tr.) aalise I 
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winnow—by tossing in air 
—by blowing 
woman—general 
—old 
—young (virgin) 
wood 
work 
wound 
year—general 
—this year 
—last year 
—next year 
yellow 
yesterday 


saaminta m. 

oote ТҮ 

ka-unjeneye 

gistee f. 

góre 

haggee, hay 

ka-gumaarii 

mun 

oori f. 

sulaale m. 

ambál f. 

baampee IT 

fufe I 

heleel f. 

jaarti f. 

deeléltiti f., (m.r.f.) deelel m. 
ga m., (m.r.f.) gaadool n. 
10 p. 

meegga f. 

gees m. 

arka m. 

gees ka roore m. 

gees üma m. 

ka-bicayi 

kéle; toorri ‘day before yesterday ' 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
A PARTHIAN SOUND-CHANGE 


The existence of M Sogd. prqyš- ‘to imprison’, past stem prkét-, and the 
meaning of the associated В Sogd. noun prk’s ‘imprisonment’ were first 
established by Henning in 1936.1 Later he recognized also the equivalent 
Parth. verb prg’o- “ to incarcerate '. For the alternation between 3 and č he 
compared NP àyó£ : Parth. 'gwc (‘side’) and MP dgustan < *äkustan : Sogd. 
äköt- /akwyd- (‘ to suspend ’), remarking that * ће discrepancy is found only in 
syllables that begin with k- and is therefore probably due to assimilation or 
dissimilation °. 

The deliberately cautious wording of this important statement leaves open 
the direction of the change (č > š or § > č ?), evidently because of the etymo- 
logical obscurity of the words cited by Henning. However, the addition to 
their number of a single unequivocal example, the loan-word В Sogd. о 
‘aky’ < Skt. äkäsa-, provides a prima facie case in favour of the priority of 
the forms with 3, at the same time indicating a Middle rather than Old Iranian 
date for the emergence of the variants with б, 

For corroboration one may return to Parth. prg'o- and its cognates. It has 
recently been pointed out that the past stem of prg'c- is attested as prgst: 3 
wen d ky prgät mdy'n dyw'n ! on whose account was he imprisoned amongst the 
demons ?' (Mir. Man., ш, h 82-3). Parth. рт, which unlike Sogd. prkät- 
cannot be suspeoted of being an analogical formation from the present stem, 
ensures the existence of an Olr. p.p. *pari-kasta-. 

Corresponding to М prqyi-/prkit-, but with different preverb, the C борӣ. 
MS C2 possesses a verb *ptqyi- (only in the abbreviated spelling pig3-), past 
stem ptq(y)st-, of which there are the following instances: * (3)w zy(d Da 
yt ry ‘that will imprison him in darkness’; plig)&(t) ~ Syr. t&t ‘ hid herself’ ; 

t 


рау у...) ~ Syr. іо ‘ were confined’; (р) ёс d'r'z тур yryw ‘ used 
to keep himself shut away’ ~ Gk. dmékAewev éavróv) However, the noun 
corresponding to B prk’s is not *ptg’$ but piq's,? with a s as significant as it is 
unexpected. It is clear that pig’s can in no way be derived from a base with 
final 6.7 The underlying root is almost certainly *kas-, with Olr. *s < IE *%, 
whence *Д48° with IE *-s-sufix,® Parth. prg'c- < *part-kada- or *°kddaya-, 
Sogd. prqy&- etc. and Chor. *prk’sy- 9 < *°Ёазауа- or *°kdSaya-. If, as is likely, 


1 BBB, р. 96 on b 74. The present stem is attested also in С Sogd. (prqyé-, Cl. 89), the past 
stem in В Sogd. (prk'yst-, P6.151, of. Henning, BSOAS, xx, 4, 1946, 735). 

* Apud Воусе, BSOAS, хип, 4, 1951, p. 913, n. б. 

з Boyce, A word-list of Manichaean Middle Persian and Parthian (Acta Iranios, Ba), Téhéran, 
Liège, 1977, 72. Professor Boyoe has kindly informed me that this interpretation is due to 
Henning, who translated prgstg in an unpublished text (М 5785 ir. 9) as ‘ imprisoned °. 

* The MB 02 will be cited according to my forthcoming edition, references to the edition of 
О. Hansen (BST, 11) being added wherever appropriate. 

5 02/51v.45; (2/11r.26; C2/64v.98 ; 2047.16 (= BST, п, 826.10). 

* ow бут. hbwey’ ‘ confinement, imprisonment °, C2/94v.26 (= BST, тт, 827.56). 

" One need scarcely hesitate on account of B гут f. ‘wheel’ (on which see Benveniste, 
TSP, 205-6, and VJ, p. 91). This cannot be a native Sogd. reflex of *éazra-, since it contrasts 
not only in its initial but in its gender from the expected and attested B cyr-, М car- m.; 
it might be of Bactrian origin, especially if Bactr. c < *@ really stands for [8] (of. Henning, 
BSOAS, xxm, 1, 1960, 49). 

5 A phonologieally possible but morphologically less plausible alternative would be to take 
*kaš- as the basio form (with *J < IE *ks), whence *käs° with an IE suffix containing *£. 

? See MacKenzie, BSOAS, хххтп, 3, 1970, 557. 
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all these present stems derive from an Olr. *kagaya-, it would seem perverse 
not to connect them with the attested Av. kaíaya-, the meaning of which 
appears to be approximately ‘ to grasp, hold’ (~ Pahl. gired). In view of the 
в of Вора. ptq’s one might also contemplate the possibility of an ultimate 
connexion with Оа. käst- ‘ clenched hand, fist, handful’ or with Khot. kasá- 
(gender and declension uncertain) ‘hole, nook, inner chamber’, Late Khot. 
kasäjsä- (and other spellings) ‘ idem’, and Oss. Dig. й ‘ hearth, hut’, perhaps 
originally synonymous with K'olà (Iron kül) ‘ inner part of tae house between 
the hearth and the back wall’, cf. k’äsibadag = Kolibaddg (Iron k’tilybadag) 
‘ stay-at-home; witch ’.10 

Similarly in the case of Parth. ’gwo ‘side, direction’,“ which Henning 
equated with NP a@yoi," one may extend the list of cognates to include not 
only forms with § but also forms with s. The chief of these cognates are as 
follows. With s (< IE *£): Sogd. kws ‘side’, Arm. Коуз * idem’, Parth. kws 
and p'dgws ‘ district, region’, MP päygös ‘idem’; with št, S-Wlr. st (< ТЕ 
* ЩЩ) or *kst(h)): NP Бий, Arm. kowšt ‘ belly, waist, side’, MP kusfig, modern 
Коёй * sacred girdle °, MP kust and kustag, Arm. k'owst ‘ side, direction, district ’, 
C Sogd. (from MP) gwst ‘ side, party (in a disagreement) ’; 14 with š (< IE *fs) : 
Khot. k(uwa'ysa- ‘ side (of the body) ’,15 C Sogd. qwš- ‘ «dem '.15 

For this last word there is attested a mixture of masculine and feminine 
inflexion: aco. qwšy and obl. (qwE)y (ш.);1? abl. qwöy’ (f.).9 The similar 
vacillation between m. and f. forms in the declension of Sogd. im- ‘ hell’ 
< “amah- has been ascribed to the fact that this was an Olr. neuter.!° In the 
case of qwá- it is tempting to suppose that the etymon was an Olr. masculine 
‘stem, and that the irregularity results from the disappearance of this class 
and а consequent hesitation between the m. a-declension and the f. t-deelen- 
sion. Be that as it may, Sogd. qwé- < *kufV- is almost certainly to be 
compared with Оа. kuksi- m. ‘ belly, abdomen, womb, cavity’ and its later 
derivatives (Turner, C DIAL 3213, where one may observe inter alia meanings 
such as ‘ bosom, lap, side below ribs, hips, armpit’). It will not escape notice 
that the š of qwš- is compatible both with the c of Kafiri Waigali kue ‘ belly, 
stomach ’ (< *£s according to Morgenstierne, Irano-Dardica, Wiesbaden, 1973, 
339) and with the standard etymology which links kukgi- with kösa- ‘ cask, 
pail; storeroom, treasury’, kostha- ‘intestines, abdomen; storeroom" etec., 
and thus ultimately with a further group of Iranian cognates: Khot. küsa- 
* measure for grain; drum’, Зорӣ. kws ‘drum’, kws’y ‘cup’, Oss. Dig. kos, 


10 of, Bailey, BSOAS, xxıx, 3, 1966, 528, and КТ, v1, 44. 

11 Only in the phrase Arw’gwe, 'c hrw 'gwc ‘ on all sides, everywhere’, attested at least six 
times in Parthian, once also m a MP text (Mir. Man., п, 296.20). Note that the explanation of 
Parth. 'gwz as a mistake for *'gwZ = gwe (Mir. Man., 10, 48b) is withdrawn in BBB, p. 106a. 

14 The assumption that NP dys ‘ armpit, bosom, breast, embrace, amount which oan be 
held in an embrace, bundle’ (Vullers) derives from an Olr. form with *-k- is supported by the 
variant 270% ‘ embrace, bosom, side ' and by the spelling of Pahl. *kws‘ embrace’. On the other 
hand, MMP "sos "ws ' by armfuls' (recognized by Sundermann, BTT, гу, 118b) and Shughni 
туйу, Sarikoli mayewl, etc. ‘ (in an) embrace, (in) the ine had of two arms, armpit’ (Morgen- 
stierne, ZVSG, 43b) demand an Olr. form with *-g-. Poasibly two words have fallen 
in NP дуй. [СЕ Humbach, Münchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft, xxxii, 1975, 51-2.) 

13 of, Benveniste, T PS, 1945, 73-4. 

14 Only ш ST, т, 66.20 (the proper Sogd. form would be a hght stem *qio&i-). 

15 < *kuXaza-, Bailey, КТ, vr, 49. 

16 16 is not quite certain that qué] ‘side (of a ship) ’, ST, т, 70.4, ia the aame word. 

1? ST, т, 78.3, and C2/51v.15 (= BST, п, 886.15) respectively. 

18 01.228 (misprinted in the text, but of. the facsimile apud Hansen, Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, хуп, 33-4, 1941, 361a). 

19 Henning apud GMS, § 11681. 

20 See my forthcoming article in BSOAS, xvn, 2, 1979. 
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Iron k’üs ‘idem’, eto. A semantio development from ‘ container ’ to ‘ belly ' 
and ultimately to ‘ flank, side, direction, region." does not seem to present any 
insuperable problems. 

Henning’s final example of alternation between § and ё, the verb ‘to 
suspend ’, differs from the rest in that the form with č is not isolated but, on 
the contrary, widely attested and supported by a past stem in -at-. In addition 
to Sogd. akaé-/adkuyd- ‘ to suspend’ one may quote the Parth. past stem ägurt 
© suspended ’,22 Chor. *kwey- ‘to submerge’ and *’kwe ‘ submersion’; 28 with 
different preverbs, Shughni angazs-/angaat (and similar forms in related 
dialects) ‘to get stuck (in the throat), be caught in, strike against, hang from’ 
< *ham-kuxsa- and Bajui bidgaxc-/bidgiat ‘to entangle, embroil’ < *patt- 
kuxsa-, with which latter the obscure Sogd. ptkwe-/pthwyt- ‘to *hook(?)’ 
may belong. It hardly seems possible to separate these words from the root 
*kaué- ‘to bend’ in MP ngwe- ‘to bow down’, Oroshori kazs-/kaxt ‘to curl 
up, turn’, ete.;2* Оа. kuc- ‘to bend, contract’ seems to have undergone 
a similar semantic development (* bend’ > ‘hook’ > ‘hang’ ?) in Oriya 
ukuctba ‘to spring up, float, be suspended’, uckibā ‘to hang’.” Even if 
MP ägustan (or ägöstan) ‘to suspend’ belongs here, its s cannot be allowed to 
weigh against the evidence for original & in this root. Two possible explanations 
of the MP st come to mind: (i) secondary formation from a present stem *ägöz- 
(< *é-kauéa(ya)-) on. the analogy of abraz-/abrast ‘ to raise’; (ii) s-extension, 
hence st < #80 < *z3t. In any case, whatever the explanation of the MP form, 
Вора. akoé- etc. must be omitted from the list of examples of ё < š. 

The most precise formulation of Henning’s observation which would be 
possible on the above evidence would be the statement that in Parthian 
(prg'c-, 'gwc) and Sogdian (”k’c) “the sequence kVS sometimes develops to 
kVé’. However, it is likely that this definition of the phonetic environment in 
which the change occurs is too rigorous, and that one should rather state that 
. ‘sometimes becomes ё in the vicinity of a velar’ so as to accommodate under 

the same rule Parth. cz¥byd, M Sogd. соті, с2#?рд(8) < Skt. $tksüpada- 
* moral precept’. This extension of an established rule seems preferable to the 
merely ad hoc assumption of a dissimilation of 3—$ to &—4&. 

Henning has shown that the representation of Indian ks by zš is a peculiarity 
of Parthian, and that M Bogd. cx8’pt, ex3’p8(5), which contrasts with the more 
‘learned’ B Sogd. 3kP(’)p(w)i, must therefore have been borrowed via 
Parthian. However, it cannot be regarded as a recent, purely Manichean 
borrowing from the liturgical language, but must belong to the older strata of 
Parth. loan-words in Sogdian. This is indicated, firstly by the spelling of the 
end of the word; secondly by the adoption of the Sogd. form with &in Buddhist 
as well as in Manichean Turkish; * and thirdly by the occurrence of cy(8)[’’]pt 
in a Sogd. fragment which appears from its writing to belong to a B text.% 

It is noteworthy that the only two instances of the development of $ to & 
which have been noticed in Sogdian are in Indian loan-words, at least one of 


її of. Bailey, КТ, ут, 52, and Schwartz, Altorientalische oS. = 1014; 260. 

13 Henning, BSOS, rx, 1, P 79; AION, Sez. Ling., V1, 1965, p. 3 

35 Schwartz, ZDMG, oxx, 2, 1970, 280; MacKenzie, BSOAS, ane 3. on, 523. 

34 Мо lerne, EVSG, 14b, 18a. 

25 See MacKenzie, SCH, р. 35; гешу Gerahevitch, IF, Lxxv, 1970, 306. 

35 Henning, * Verbum ’, 182; en me EVSG, 42a; of. also Emmerick, SGS, 17, 137. 

37 Turner, (DIAL 1725, в.у. Fut, 

* Henning, BSOAS, zm 1947, p. öl, n. l. 

*9 Clauson, EDPT, 412 

30 D, A. Utz, An а дей Sogdian version of the Mahdyina Mahdparinirvanasiiira in the 
German Turfan collection (unpublished Harvard Ph.D. thesis), 1976, 17, Mainz 185b(1), v(?) 3. 
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which obtained its č as a result of transmission via Parthian. The same may 
well be true of the other. Although *’g’c ‘sky’ has not yet been found in 
Parthian, its existence may be postulated with a considerable degree of historical 
plausibility in view of the early influx into Parthian of numerous Indian 
Buddhist terms.* The proposal to regard Parthian as the immediate soarce 
of Sogd. ”%’c has the advantage of making it possible to restrict the operation 
of the unusual sound-change discussed here to a single language. 

It goes without saying that not all instances of a č appearing in place of 
ац expected or attested #, even in the neighbourhood of a velar, can be related 
to those discussed above. The contrast between the ¢ of Syr. рту < Parth. 
*pačāyrīw ‘deputy’ and the 3 of Sogd. p¥yryw ‘idem’, for example, clearly 
results from two different treatments of Olr. *80,22 and | & similar explanation 
has been proposed for Parth., Pahl, and NP nazdır, Sogd. nazšīr ‘ querry, 
game, wild animal ’.® In a case such as NP lazča beside lazía ‘ flame, spark ’ %4 
(< vdag-/dax$-) the č is probably suffixal. 

Nevertheless, it is tempting to consider the presence of a velar as relevant 
in the examples collected by Lazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments de 
la prose persane, р. 150, § 47, of an occasional use of & in Early New Persian 
where Classical Persian has 3: goódin for gösfin 'fleshly and Каби (also 
Каё, Кадё) for kāški (ete.) ‘ would that ...!°. Lazard cites also modern Kabuli 
Persian kaékél for Classical ka3köl ‘ dervish’s bowl’. In view of the extensive 
contribution of Parthian to the ENP ‘ dari’ of Khuräsän and, consequertly, 
to the modern dialects of Afghanistan and Central Asia which derive from 10,85 
Lazard’s material tends rather to support than to controvart the proposal 
that the development of š to č in the vicinity of a velar is of Parthian origin. 


NICHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


ADDENDUM 


Since the publication of my review of To acquire wisdom by Julia Ching in 
BSOAS, xu, 2, 1977, 419-20, my attention has been drawn to the fact shat 
the unusual number of printing errors cannot be laid at the door of the author 
but are, in fact, exclusively the fault of the printers. This has been acknow- 


ledged in writing by the publishers. 
ROGER Т. AMES 


21 Вее Hennmg, BSOAS, xu, 1, 1947, 50, and ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, 94. “бода. "k'o is not а 

purely Buddhist term. Dr. Sundermann has kindly d drawn my attention to’ "Ф cy in an unpubl:shed 
text, СЗ = TiiB67, 4 r4. Also to Parth. ”g’o ‘sky’ in the unpublished M83, ii v1. 

5% Gershevitoh, JRAS, аА съ pp. bp. A$ ds .v. also on Parth. kyc ‘ someone ’). 

эз Gershevitoh, Dr.J. M. U: , Bombay, 1964, 91-2. 

% Both forms occur in the Parken’ -i Jahangirs. For information on this and several similar 
pairs of NP doublets I am indebted to Mrs. F. 

35 Seo, most recently, G. Lazard in the ‘ Cambridge History of Iran’, 1v, 601. 


OBITUARY 


PAUL WITTEK 


The death of Professor Paul Wittek on 13 June 1978 must have recalled to 
the minds of his former colleagues and students an exacting standard of 
scholarship uncommon in his days and ours. It may well be that his manner 
and method were those traditionally associated with the continental European 
academic world, but I venture to guess that even there they constituted 
something of a rarity. He was fond of invoking the tradition of continental 
scholarship and of stressing its absence in the Anglo-Saxon world to which he 
had come as & refugee in his middle years, but it must be remembered that 
some of his most severe criticism was directed especially at what he regarded 
as the slovenly and slapdash work of European Orientalists. He was not an 
easy man, even for his friends, but no one of us could ever have doubted that 
his attention and concern made for a valuable and rewarding experience. 

Wittek was born on 11 January 1894 outside Vienna, the son of a head- 
master in a period when the Gymnasium represented academic discipline of 
the highest order. In his later years he would often recall the lessons of his 
youth in a way which made quite clear his debt to the earliest environment. 
I remember well his telling me that he knew best those events of Ottoman 
history which he had learned as a schoolboy in the last years of the Habsburg 
empire. Much of that was of course nostalgia, no bad thing perhaps in a man 
whose approach to scholarship and to life was essentially historical. It was his 
experience in the first World War which led to an interest in Turkish, his study 
of that language at the University of Vienna, and his return to Istanbul in 
1924 as a member of the German Archaeological Institute. His ten years in 
` Turkey provided the foundation of his scholarship and teaching for the rest of 
his life, and I was often, in the course of our many conversations, struck by the 
predominantly (and peculiarly) nostalgic quality of his views on the much 
earlier period of Ottoman history which he had made his special field of 
investigation. He was able, not only in conversation but also in those extra- 
ordinary evening seminars conducted at the School, to evoke an image of 
society in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries at which one might never have 
guessed from the austere style of his publications. 

These were comparatively few in number, but very rich indeed in substance. 
Of his books, Das Fürstentum Mentesche (1934) and The rise of the Ottoman 
empire (1938) came closest to the style of his teaching and, with regard especially 
to the latter, he could be very amusingly indignant about the effect it had not 
had on contemporary Ottoman studies. Of his some 50 articles most were 
devoted to epigraphy and diplomatic, and these exhibit a quality of meticulous 
genius not likely to be surpassed in this or any other generation. It was in 
particular his work on Ottoman chancery practice, e.g. ‘ The Turkish documents 
in Hakluyt’s “ Voyages "" (Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
1942), * Notes sur la tughra ottomane’ (Byzantion, 1948 and 1950), and the 
remarkable series ‘Zu einigen frühosmanischen Urkunden’, ı-vuı (WZKM, 
1957-74) which provided the material for postgraduate seminars during his 
tenure of the Chair of Turkish at the School (1948-61). There we learned not 
merely what to seek in a chancery document but also how to interpret and 
assess the individual and social features of what might otherwise have passed 
for a straightforward unidimensional historical relic. The reading of Hakluyt 
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was especially instructive, an exercise brought recently by one of our group 
to superb fruition: Susan Skilliter’s study entitled William. Harborne and the 
trade with Turkey, 1578-1582 (OUP, 1977; reviewed in tais issue). It was 
Wittek’s insight and industry in this field which has provided a basis for 
most subsequent work in Muslim diplomatic, ranging from the rhetorical 
analysis of structural components to the deciphering of the most intricate 
registry sigla. But in fact it was much more than that: a sense of immediacy, 
even of participation in the production of chancery documents, essential to a 
historical understanding of medieval society. Evidence of his contribution to 
this subject is attested today not only in Anglo-Saxon and European but also 
contemporary Turkish scholarship. 

My own relation with Wittek was nurtured by a shared afection for German 
literature. He never ceased of course, even in the most informal circumstances, 
to be the teacher, and I acknowledge my debt to him for an appreciation of 
George and Musil, whose works I began twenty years ago 50 read with fresh 
and inspired guidance. There was argument, naturally: he could nov be 
persuaded, for example, that Kafka and Hesse deserved heir international 
reputations, and I was, and am, inclined to suppose that his bias as a historian 
must somehow have prevented his recognizing that even in stylistic innovation 
a nucleus of tradition is preserved. That may seem unfair, Fut in dispute with 
Wittek one had to be fairly assertive. His own view of literature, as of history, 
was derived from a conviction that the basic criteria of taste and understanding 
were acquired in one’s earliest years, and that the experience of age was one of 
recasting, not of radical discovery. There is, admittedly, something to be said 
for the view that there is nothing new under the sun, and his admiration for 
Stefan George was seldom adduced without reference to the translations from 
Dante. There was also a kind of mystique: as a young man, in Frankfurt 
I think it was, he had had an opportunity to meet George and declined, for 
fear of seeing destroyed his carefully conceived image of the great man. I knew 
when he told me the story, and know even today, what he meant: Wittek was 
a Romantic, not quite at ease with the society in which he was compelled to 
live. Born and educated in the world of central Europesa Catholicism, his 
religious views were those of the medieval mystic, evident in his affection for, 
and sympathetic understanding of the Süfi poetry preserved in Turkish and 
Persian. That literature seldom figured in the formal plan o his teaching, but 
underlay much of what he had to say about the course of Ottoman history. 
I think this emerges very clearly from his use of Ahmedi’s Issender-näme in the 
hypothesis of a ghäzi origin for the Ottoman state (Rise of tae Ottoman empire, 
1-15): ‘the Ghazi is the sword of God, he is the protector and the refuge of 
the believers. If he becomes a martyr in the ways of God, cc not believe that 
he has died-—he lives in beatitude with Allah, he has eternai le’. As a historian 
Wittek was closer to Dürkheim than to Marx, to Isaiah Be-lin than to E. H. 
Carr: there was always an element of ineffability, of a quality which could be 
indicated but not explained, which in the end must suffice, not merely as 
literary motif, but as historical motive. That approach migh> on occasion have 
been exasperating, but it was never devoid of imagination and an innate sanse 
of style which was nothing if not persuasive. Wittek could move from the raost 
obscure detail to the grandest theory of historical development and remain 
convincing. I often thought, and still think, that it was as much the personality 
of the man as the content of his teaching that bewitched tha hour. It was an 
experience shared by many of us and ought not to go unreco-ded. He may not 
have known that it had been: 
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Ins offne fenster nickten die hollunder 

Die ersten reben standen in der bluht, 

Da kam mein sohn zuriick vom land der wunder, 
Da hat mein sohn an meiner brust geruht. 


Ich liess mir allen seinen kummer beichten, 
Gekränkten stolz auf seinem erden-ziehn, 
Ich hätte ihm so gerne meinen leichten 
Und sichern frieden hier bei mir verliehn. 


Doch anders fügten es der himmel sorgen 
Sie nahmen nicht mein reiches lösegeld, 

Er ging an einem jungen ruhmes-morgen, 
Ich sah nur fern noch seinen schild im feld. 


(Stefan George: Der Einstedel.) 


JOHN WANSBROUGH 
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Sternen D. Summons and Epwin С. 
Kinessury: Early Old Babylonian 
documents. (Yale Oriental Series. 

Babylonian Texts, Vol. xiv.) xi, 103 
pp» 123 plates. New Haven and 

ndon : Yale University Press, 1978. 
$20, £14.40. 


This volume publishes the oopies of 350 early 
Old Babylonian texte now in the Yale (and 
Morgan) Babylonian Collections. The trans- 
iteration and translation with discussion 
formed the basis of 8. D. Simmons’s doctoral 
dissertation and these were published by him 
in the Journal of Cuneiform Studies, xi, 1959, 
71-93, 105-19, xiv, 1960, 23-32, 49-55, 75-87 ; 
xv, 1961, 49-58, 81-3. Those ınoluded texts 
which were identified by prosopography, 
month names, and the study of sumilar texts 
in the Iraq Museum onginating from Tell 
Harmal (ancient Saduppüm, now north-east 
Baghdad) and others which bore -formulae 
naming several early Old Babylonian ‘ petty ' 

ings hitherto little or not known. The intro- 
duction here updates these articles, with the 
collaboration of Dr. E. C. Kingsbury, and is 
important for the study of the small city-states 
contemporary with Babylon, Larsa and Isin, 
which were locally autonomous followmg the 
end of the strong Ur Ш Dynasty. Dr. 
Simmons provides new details of the year 
formulae of this period as well аз a compre- 
hensive discussion of the confused evidence for 
the additional year names of Sumu-el (pp. 
16-17). The introduction discusses the texta 
briefly m chronological order and provides a 
chart and lista of the texts by dynasties and 
kings (pp. 26-30). 

Texts first published here include 39 dated 
to the First Dynasty of Babylon whose origins 
are still shrouded 1n obscurity and in which 
later traced back their ancestry to 
Sumu- rather than to Sumu-abum, the 
first of the dynasty. This book does not help 
to solve this, but the list of personal names 
marked to indicate those thought to be of 
Amorite origin would seem to indicate that 
their control was only gradually acquired 
during the Larsa dynasty. As Professor Reiner 
has said, ‘ every piece of new evidence can be 
helpful in restating, if not ae the questions 
relating to the early Old Babylonian period ' 
(qu on p. 12). 148 texts are allocated to the 
Larsa period by their year dates. The re 
maining texts, from the Isin Dynasty and the 

ign of RIm-Anum, confirm that the forms 
and subjeots conform to the types of economio 
and administrative texte already well known 
for the early second millennium 3.0. Since 
most of the documents acquired by the 
Museum have no provenience other than that 
which can be deduced from their contents or 
year formulae, the author usefully tries to 

ish which originate in south, as opposed 
to north, Babylonia by the varied verbal forms 
(af. No. 323, + м), different clauses for 


renunciation of claims and from the deities 
involved in oath formulas. 
or groups of texts concern loans of 
barley кай) silver without or with interest at 
20% or 334%. The use of tae term Aubutiatum 
shows that it cannot mean ‘ interest-free’, as 
has become generally assumed (of. p. 23, n. 4), 
but & to oonfirm the ion of 
E. Bilgig, Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih- 
Coğrafya Fakultesi Dergisi, v, 1947, 428 ff. that 
the interest may have been added at the time 
of the loan to the actual amount of the com- 
modity loaned. To judge from the catalogue 
(pp. 31-44, in effect в ‘ hard-list’) a group of 
70 texts refer to deliveries and expenditure 
(ba.zı) of sesame-oil used for various ritual 
purposes. Purchases of real estate and legisla- 
tive action concerning it, innluding inheritance 
and division of property (74 texts), and the 
hiring and listing of workers including aeirum, 
here confirmed as ‘pmsoners of war’ (cf. 
Sallatum, 339-40) provid evidence of a wide- 
spread social institution of these times. The 
copies, concordancee, and indexes аге exemp- 
lery. It may, however, be questioned whether 
the seal tions (plates Oxvirr-oxxrim) 
should be published :ndeper.dently of drawings 
of their related designs from impreemons. It is 
noted that the seribe’s seal occurs on 104 texte, 
but it is impossible to judge from inscriptions 
alone whether these officials used more than 
one seal and сап be identifisd ав acting for the 
satammu administrazive offcial responsible for 
the procedures which gave rise to these texte. 
Other than administrative texte, truly legla- 
tive documents (9), letters (89, 317 previously " 
published), and a vative gift (298) are rare. 
D. J, WISEMAN 


WILLIAM Всотт Grammy (ed.): Persons 
and insittuitions tn early Rabbinic 
Judaism. (Brown Judaic Studies, No. 
3.) xvii, 298 pp. Missoula, Montana : 
Scholars Press for Brown University, 
[31977]. 


These further cantributions to the form 
criticism of Rabbinio literature provide a most 
welcome confirmation of my earlier remarks оп 
the role of Jacob Neusner in the emergence of 
religious studies from simplistic historiograph 
to sophisticated literary analysis (see BSOAS, 
xxxix, 2, 1976, 438-9; BSOAS, x11, 2, 1978, 
388-9). This particular enthology, edited with 
a pleasantly informative introduction by W. 8. 
Green, contains five such exercises айа maniera 
dt Neusner, two of which have been previously 

ublished : Goldenberg, 
bban Gamaliel II’ (JJ3, xxu, 2, 1972); 
Lightstone, ‘Sadoq the Yavnean'; Levine, 
‘ Eleazar Hisma ' ; Ч goodblatt, ‹ The Beruriah 
traditions’ (JJS, xxvr, 1-2, 1975); Schiffer, 
‘The Men of the Great Assembly’. Each is 
formulated along the lines of Zahavy’s The 
traditions of Eleazar ben Azariah (also Brown 
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Judaio Studies: cf. second BSOAS ref. above) 
and l generates some doubt as to whether 
une y historical information can be gleaned. 
m the kind of literature preserved as 
Rabbinic tradition. At best, this tradition 
provides indirect notice, e.g. that the conflation 
of Beruriah tradıtions (Goodblatt) from 
second-century Palestine and fifth-oentury 
Babylonia exhibit a concern with female 
education, or that the anshé ha-keneset ha- 
gedolah represent a contrived link between the 
end of prophecy and incipient Rabbmio 
authority (8 e Green has put it as olearly 
and as succinctly as possible: ‘It therefore is 
impossible to in research into rabbinic 
Judaism with the presupposition that in their 
present form rabbinic narratives or legal 
sayings accurately reflect the original concerns, 
much less represent the original language, of 
the authorities who initially told them or the 
figures to whom they are attributed ’ (p. 3). 
Now, what does all this really mean? It 
seems to me that the obvious conclusion must 
be that is literature, that the docu- 
mentation of ‘ fact’ is itself a creative process, 
and that we are there confronted less by eye- 
witness testimonia than by the desire to 
represent a logical and compelling sequence of 
‘events’. Not one of these studies has turned 
up a historical figure; each has revealed a 
lite sona, devised either to argue a 
polemical pomt or to fabricate a historical 
tradition. Zahavy (op. cit.) has illustrated both 
tendencies from the material eventually 
crystallized round the figure of Eleazar b. 
Arariah, though he did not take up in detail tho 
imagery of priestly descent (tenth in line from 
Ezra, eto.) emphasized by Goldenberg (JJS, 
xxin, 2, 1972, ndi in this volume pp. 9-47), 
That precisely is the kind of evidence whioh 
suggests the Sitz im Leben of such traditions, 
whose very artificiality may be inferred from, 
say, the nature of the legal dicta ascribed to the 
figure in question. For Zahavy it was the 
olarization of opposition to R. Agqiva, for 
Goldenberg the more general tension between 
priestly and scholarly authority: in either сазе 
we are confronted not by historical ' doou- 
mentation’ but rather, by lterary imagery 
designed to further a polemical cause. This 
does not of course diminish the value of such 
юше materials, but 16 does dicate the need 
ret them in the light of what we know 
Er eesional polemic and ite doctrinal 
siresipitate. For the analysis of Islamio 
tradition I have taken up just such a position 
in my Sectartan milieu (OUP, 1978), and am 
delighted to acknowledge these similar efforts 
m 6 related field. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


Joseph M. BAUMGARTEN: Studies in 
Qumran law. (Studies in Judaism in 
Late Antiquity, Vol xxiv.) xiii, 209 
pp. Leiden: Е. J. Brill, 1977. 
Guilders 64. 

One of the major seductions of sectarian 


history must be the abundanoe of confesaional 
insignia, ubiquitous and timeless, from which 
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only one or two are likely to oonstitute the 
historical circumstances of a particular schism. 
The acoumulation of motives in the average 
anthology of communal apologetics is normally 
such as to render virtually futile any effort to 
recover the original cause of revolt and 
separation. Nowhere have these common- 
places been more graphically demonstrated 
than in the scholarly literature generated by 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. In electing 
to reprint his collected papers (1953-76) 
Professor Baumgarten can be supposed to have 
thought that the last word has not yet been 
uttered. The collection is nicely distributed 
under the notions of methodology (pp. 3-35), 
relations to the Temple (pp. 39-97), oalendarıe 
disputes (pp. 101-42), and legal practico (pp. 
145-86: pace rubrio ‘jurisprudence’), to- 
gether with some textual notes on the Hebrew 
version of Ben Sira (pp. 187-92). Now, 
appearance of the collection in the magisterial 
series edited by Jacob Neusner is not without 
a trace of irony, in the light of the latter's 
comments on Baum "B view of the Oral 
Law (see Early Rabbinic Judassm, same series, 
1975, p. 92, n. 3). One is none the less pleased 
to re-read these studies, and most especially 
the two juxtaposed in pp. 39-74, where the 
evidence for separation of Qumran/Essene 
from Jerusalem is interpreted first in terms of 
a dispute about Levitical purity, second in 
terms of calendario disagreement. The two 
views are of course not mutually exclusive, and 
might erther have coexisted or exhibit a 
chango of position with the passage of tıme (of. 

to Cross, p. 72, nn. 67-8), the latter 

Куш an apparent historical fact that 
ought not to be overlooked, but unfortunately 
often ів m the analysis of schismatic movement, 
namely, that separation takes tame and that its 
literary justification takes even more time (see 
K. Muller, арма J. Schreiner, Einfuhrung in 
die Methoden der biblsschen Exegese, Wurzburg, 
1971, 261-302). 

One conspicuous absence 18 certainly to be 
lamented here: since Baumgarten’s review of 
Rabin’s Qumran studies (pp 3-12) we have 
L. Schiffman’s The halakhah at Qumran, 
Leiden, 1975 (the Neusner series; вее BSOAS, 
XL, 1, 1977, 137—9), on which the author's 
views would be welcome. My guess would be 
that he rejeots the position evolved by 
Ginzberg-Rabin-Sohiffman and opts for the 
identification of Qumran and Essene. Now, 
an important point made by Sohuffman (op. at., 
135) 1s the distinction between substance of 
Qumranic halakhah and its method of deriva- 
tion. The former is admittedly Tannaitio, the 
latter exclusively exegetical. Though I have 
some doubts about the real inotion 
between exegetical derivation and a second 
source (e.g. Oral Law, paradosis, tradttio, 
sunna, eto.), the halakhic bias of exegetical 
terminology сап hardly be ignored (considered 
in some detail for Islam in my Sectarian 
milieu, OUP, 1978). The orux of dispute в 
always the alloged source of presoription, 
rarely ita substance. That exegetical ter- 
minology was devised precisely to demon- 
strate the soriptural origin of Aalakhah has, 
I think, been shown by Schiffman for CDC, 
by Wieder for Karaism, by myself and Barton 
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for Sunni Islam. In none of these mstances, 
however, is the actual existence of a ‘ second 
sources’ precluded, though it is a considerable 
step from that hypothems to explicit aoknow- 
ledgement of an ‘oral law’, eto. In that 
respect I must confess to being less impressed 
by Baumgarten’s second essay (pp. 13-35) than 
by Neusner's argument (op. cit., ch. iv-v) that 

re-Rabbinio evidence for acknowledgement 
Fic] of Oral Torah 1з anything but persuaaive. 
What perplexes in all of this 1s that 1t is more 
often the derivation than the substance of 
halakhah that a the historical 
schism. The likelthood of a straightforward 
solutaon to the problem of sectarian history is 
very alim in 

J. WANSBROUGH 


8. Lowy: The principles of Samaritan 
Bible exegesis. (Studia Post-Biblica, 
Vol. ххуш.) xiv, 544 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1977. Guilders 148. 


This remarkable work, an uneasy combına- 
tion of learning and polemic, requires (and 
deserves) & careful commentary, which it will 
undoubtedly receive when the sources upon 
which ıt is based are more accessible. Here the 
presentation is in three parts: 1, ‘ Samaritan 
studies and exegesis ' ; п, ‘The theories under- 
lying Samaritan eek ш, ‘ Samaritan 
hermeneutics ’. By means ‘of a good deal of 
cross-reference and not a little repetition the 
author has marshalled his evidence to support 
three principal arguments: that Samartan 

‘tradition’ is monolithic, immutable, and 
more or less isolated (р, 1-74), that the fore- 
going can be explained by recourse to some- 
thing called ‘the Samaritan mind’ (pp. 
765-299), and that of a formal Samaritan 
* hermeneutiog ? (viz. middot) there ів no trace, 
at least in the extant literature . 300-499). 
Though there is an abundance of oogent argu- 
ment throughout the study, it is only in part п 
that the author, in my opinion at least, comes 
near to proving his point. But there, too, he is 
reluctant to admit the impingement of external 
influence, despite the quite obvious use by 
Samaritan writers of Islamic exegetical ter- 
minology (about the meaning of which there 
could surely have been no doubt), of Karaite 
polemical motifs, and of Rabbinic devices. 

Now, it seems to me quite extraordinary that 
a sectarian ' tradition ’ could ist for over 
2,000 years and look at the end of that time 
more or less as it did at the beginning. Such 
would require a төгү, email community living in 
virtual confessional isolation, which, however 
valid for the present (c. 400 in Nablus and 
Holon), could hardly have been so for, say, the 
fourteenth century, when there were besides 
Shechem diasporan communities in Damascus 
and Cairo. But even if such were the саве, it 
can certainly not be demonstrated from extant 
Samaritan sources, which, save three (Penta- 
teuch, Targum, Margah), are all from the 
tenth century or later and almost all in Arabio. 
To extract from these an argument in favour of 
© unohanging tradition’ is historically impos- 
sible. The author is not even prepared to admit 
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the impingement upon that tradition cf the 
occasional Samaritan. ‘ heterodoxy *, a8 though 
the formulation of ‘ arthodoxy ' reflected some 
force other than the expulsion of heretios. 
Although it may well that Samsritan 
sources themselves are reticen; and/or con- 
fused about ‘ Dosithsans ', the recent exposi- 
tion of Isser oan certainly not be ignored 
(Leiden, 1976; see BSOAS, хі, 3, 1977, 
604-5), and perhaps especially with regerd to 
the reliability of Margah recansions, That 
material, like the ocnterts of the Asafir (see 
Ben-Hayyim, Yarbis, x1v-xv, 1948-41), ів 
timeless and of little value in datinz the 
antiquity of ‘ tradition '. 

It is the ancient methodological dilemma: 
polygenesis or diffusion, which s3ems to trouble 
the author. In long and sustained palemic, 
directed first against Geiger and then Vermes, 
he denies not merely the existance of a oom- 
mon pool of exegetical traditions, but ala» that 
demonstrated ‘ parallels’ could ever indicate 
more than coinaldenoe (i.e. polygenesis). His 
argument is, of course, that so long as th» base 
text is uniform thus also will be its exegesis. 
While there is admittedly en element of 
common sense tn that proposition, it doss not 
logioally (1) lude or even а the 

likelihood of extensiva borrowin 
possibility is not entirely ignored Que is 
360 ff.). but neutralized by the statement‘ that 
with the wholesale adaptation of foreign 
terminology, the content of their own literature 
hardly changed’ (pp. 501-2). Simply from a- 
linguistic pomt of view I find that an extra- 
ordinary conclusion, but am nane the less pre- 

to concede, on the basis of Lowy's 
analysis, that Samaritan soriptural exegesis is 
not Rabbinic nor Karaite пог Christien nor 
Islamic. The extent to which that fact may be 
ascribed to the persistence of a speccfically 
Samaritan ‘ tradition’ is not clear, at least to 
me: after all, ‘ No generation was left without 
the necessary resources for deriving from 
the Torah the guidance and the practices which 
isi gee to the age’ (Saadya para- 
apud J. Goldin, ‘Cf chang» and 
adaptation in Judaism ', History of Religions, 
2, 1905, 294). 
J. WANSBROUGH 


WERNER SrROTHMANN (ed.|: Das Sakra- 
ment der Myron-Weihe in der Schrift 
De ecclesiastica hierarchia des Pzeudo- 
Dionysios Areopagita in syr-schen 
Übersetzungen und Kommentaren. 
(Göttinger ÖOrientforschungen. т. 
Reihe: Syriaca, Bd. 15, Teil L) xv 
207 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1977. DM 38. 

This volume, evidently to be accompanied X 
by a companion (presumably with introcuotion 
and translation) gives the twc Syriac tzansla- 
tions (by Sergios and by Phokas) >f Pe. 
Dionysius ' ' Ecclesiastical hierarchy ’, book rv, 
on the myron, followed by the scholia on this by 
Theodoros bar Zarudi, Iwannis of Dare, John 
the Soholastio, and Dicnysius bar Salı>i (the 
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order is puzzling). The introduction confines 
itself to an enumeration of the manuscripts 
upon which the edition 1s based. Nearly half 
the volume is devoted to indexes: Greek- 
Syriac, Greek loan-words, proper names, and 
a Syriac word list. 

The book 1s of twofold interest, lturgical 
and philological, and it is worth drawing out 
some aspects of the latter here. A large number 
of Greek patristic writers survive in two 
Syriao translations, one a fifth- or sixth- 
century rendering, the other (sometimes 4 
revision of the earlier) almost invariably 
belonging to the seventh century, when Syriac 
translators had achieved the ultimate degree 
of sophistication in the technique of literal 
translation. The Ps. Dionysian corpus is no 
exception in this respect: the earlier Syriac 
translation, by the famous Sergios of Resh‘aina, 
must have been made within decades of the 
composition of these notorious works (he 18 not, 
however, likely to be their author, as some have 
claimed), while Phokas's essentially new trans- 
lation probably belongs to the late seventh 
century. The Ps. Areopagite writings, with 
ther convoluted style and vocabulary, offer a 
real challenge to the skill and ingenuity of the 
Syriac translators, and now, with the two 
versions here conveniently laid out on facing 
pages, one can admire how Sergios and Phokas, 
each in turn, achieved a veritable tour de force 
of the translator’s art. The Greek-Syriao 
index, lhkewise, will be of immenso value to 
anyone interested in the history of Syriac 
translation technique, and here I would just 
point to а single feature that this index brings 
to light: that the Greek ousta should be 
translated, by Sergios as kyana ‘ nature’, but 
by Phokas as ‘usta is a matter of no mean 
significance in the context of the Christological 
controversies of the time. 

Sergios’ translation survives in only one 
manuscript, while that of Phokas in at least 
nine, of which Strothmann uses five, although, 
since their text is said to agree (apart from 
obvious scribal errors), no apparatus at all is 
printed. Perhaps the promised second volume 
will provide reasons for Strothmann’s par- 
tucular selection of manuscripts (not at once 
obvious), and discuss their relationship; it is 
surprising, for example, that Damasous Patr. 
123 is not included as & witneas for Phokas’ 
translation, even though this has been used for 
the scholia of Theodoros. Similarly, with the 
scholia of Iwannis, two manuscripts are listed, 
but Vat. syr. 100, 581, and Bodley Or. 264 are 
passed over in silence. It is intriguing that the 
precise fi ‘884’ is given for the much 
disputed dato of Dam. "Patr. 123 (12/23 in the 
Arabio catalogue by P. Behnam), and one 
wonders what ıs the basis for this statement ; 
on & recent visit to Damascus I took the 
opportunity to examine the faded colophon on 

- 296 and discovered that an exact date is in 
fact given, 20 Iyyar (not 10), А.с. 1188 or 
1198 = May А.р. 877 or 887: in view of the 
mention of the patriarch Theodosius (887-96), 
the latter must be the correct reading. 

Finally ıt should be noted that the references 
in the Greek-Syriao index are not complete: 
thus, under myron there is only a single entry, 
* Bg mah qiodé ', Ph mwrwn’. Sergios in fact also 
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uses тела da-mSihuta (e.g. тїї. 4), which 18 the 
term normally used for the myron in the oldest 
Syriac liturgica] texte, 

SEBASTIAN BROOK 


‘Asp AR-RAHMAN М. ‘Авр AL-TawAB: 
Stèles «slamaques de la nécropole d' As- 
souan. Rénsion et annotation de 
Solange Ory. 1 (Nos. 1-150). (Textes 
Arabes et Etudes Islamiques, Tom. 
уп/1.) x, 200 pp., 150 plates. [Le 
Caire]: Institut Francais d'Archéo- 
logie Orientale du Caire, 1977. 


The book under review ıs the first of 10 
volumes projected by ‘Abd ar-Rahman М. 
‘Abd al-Tawab, the whole corpus of which will 
bring within reach of the scholar information 
on the approximately 1,600 Arabic inscriptions 
of the Aswan cemetery. The stelae have now 
been removed to the Museum of Islamio Art in 
Cairo and were unearthed m Aswan between 
the years 1960 and 1964. 

This first volume contains 150 inscriptions 
dating from 102/721 to 267/870 and the 
compiler wisely chooses to present lis material 
in chronological order. The details provided 
of each stele are as follows: name of deceased 
and date of death; desorption and type of 
stone used (invariably sandstone); number of 
lines, description of the script employed, m- 
oludıng the proportions of the letters; a 
comment on the workmanship. The dimen- 
sions of the stele are given, also those of the 
surface of the writing and the height of the 
alif. This is followed by the text in Arabio 
seript, notes, and references. After the msorip- 
tions proper, we find a bibliography of sources 
used, a chronological list of the inscriptions, & 
list of numbers of the stelae in the Aswan 
Museum and the corresponding number ш. this 
publication, an ındex of personal names, an 
index of technical terms referring to the 
deceased (e.g. umm walad, järiya, mawlä, eto ) 
and trade names, an index of Qur'ànio quota- 
tions, and finally a table of contente. Ao- 
companing esoh page of description of the stele 
is a full plate photograph (27-5 x 22 om ) of 
the stone. 

Although of course we have no idea of what 
the compiler of this corpus has in mind m 
future volumes, the present reviewer must 
consider faults of omission, as well as those of 
commission. The former can perhaps be taken 
imm detail first. The preface is a very disap- 
pointing 5 pp. It is nothing more than a brief 
mention of those involved in work at the sıte 
at Aswan and of when the work took place. 
There is nowhere any attempt to desoribe the 
Bite, nor indeed to illustrate ıt by photographs 
or plans. What does the discovery of such large 
numbers of dated tombs in Aswan tell us of ıta 
history? What do we know of the history of 
the area anyway? What other archaeological 
finds have been made on the site where these 
stelae were excavated? Do the names of the 
deceased tell us anything? Is it of any signifi- 
cance that a very high percentage of them are 
women—even more, one might hazard a guess, 
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than usual in Arabio epigraphic hoards? Do 
the many descriptions like umm walad, järiya, 
and mawlä, all strongly indicating a slave olass, 
tell us anything of the social history of the area? 
The same question oan be posed for the trade 
names. If the replies to all the questions above 
are negative—which would seem to be 
extremely unlıkely—then the compiler should 
say so. Ав it is, one is left to wonder if he has 
pondered such questions at all and what 
exactly his aim in publishing the inscriptions 
is. One would have thought that another 
important omission is that he fails to translate 
the text, or to discuss stylistic parallels of the 


To turn ın detail to oriticisms of the material 
presented, these are fewer, though no less 
important. A common habit of the compiler 
which will infuriate the reader is that of giving 
the finally accepted name of the deceased in 
transirteration at the head of the entry, a 
totally different reading in the proposed Arabis 
text, and then a note provi the correct 
form of the name once again! P. 2, No. 1, 
provides an example which representa many 
others throughout the book. Here the oom- 
piler informs us that the stele marks the grave 
of Fätıma ibnat al-Hasan b. Bahjal or Nahjal 
(the reviewer's italics). In the Arabio text we 
find Fahd in the place of the above italicized 
words and a note on this proceeds to bal sa 
why the reading must be Bahjal or Nahjal 
both attested in the Lisän. The excellent 
photograph (plate т) leaves us in no doubt that 
the reading must be Bahjal or Nahjal! One 
must doubt too that the usual ‘... écriture 
anguleuse de facture агоһаїдпе ° is adequate 
for such early and palaeographically important 
inscriptions. What is the mgnificance, if any, 
of the one and only mention of ‘ coufique' on 
p. 38, No. 88? Fimally—and this is a criticism 
perhaps to be levelled at Mile. Ory—the notes 
often appear not only superfluous, but also on 
occasions somewhat nalve. The Arabic epi- 
grapher must, it is true, live with works lıke 
al-Dhahabf’s Mushtabth close at hand, but he 
should beware of wearing out his copy. Is it 
really necessary to include a note t such 
names as А; (p. 10), Yünus (p. 49), ‘Abd 
al-Khälig (p. 50), al-Nasri (р. 84), Khalaf and 
Sa'd (p: 105), Mutahhar (р. 116), Jäbir (p. 
129), al-Zuhri (p. 185), and Jarir (р. 147) are 
attested in such works? One or two other 
pointes may be raised. 

p. 48: why Zabyat for Zabya? 

р. 107: line 3 does not read bi-’l-nabi. Why 
even the ion of such a reading? 

p. 118: in the note on khalawna (1. 6), one 
can ecaroely say‘... on devrait avoir khalat’, 
for the fem. plur, is not uncommon in dates in 
Arabio, particularly, one might add, in Arabio 
epigraphy. 

. 138: the Abi does exist at the end of l. 2. 
Why is it thua confined to a note? 

р. 139: the text has Nu‘ayma, not Nu‘aym. 

p. 151: the note is here correct and the text 
incorrect. 

To sum up, then. The historian will find 
nothing to sati him here. Arabic epi- 
graphers and palaeographers will find the 
superb photographs of the inscriptions, taken 
by M. Jean-Frangois Gout, very much to their 
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taste! The Institut Francais 1з to be congratu- 
lated on the fine form of this publication. It 
more than matches the echolarahip which has 
gone into it. 

G. REX SMITH 


Davi» Н. Ваметн (е1.): Kitab al-radd 
ша-1-Чай fs ’I-din al-dhalil (al-Kıtäb 
al-Khazart), by Judah ha-Levi. Pre- 
pared for publication by Haggai Ben- 
Shammai. xi, 243, 17 pp., 8 plates. 
Jerusalem: Magnes Press, Hebrew 
University; Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities, 1977. $30. 


This new edition of a calebrated work comes 
about as close as possible to technical perfec- 
tion. Originally the prodact of D. Н. Baneth’s 

ise and brought to final form by J. Blau 
and H. Ben-Shammai, the critical standard 
achieved here is hardly surprising. The text 
itself is contained, in pp. 3-230, acoompanied 
by an at times austere critical apparatus 
(mostly references and reconstruction, little 
commentary). The rest of the volume consiste 
of eight plates, introduotions (Hebrew and 
English), indexes (of soriptural and other 


literary referenoes, as well as of rare Arabic 
words), a collation (тегу revealing) of Hirsch- 
feld’s printed text with the Bodleian mann- 


soript, and a page of additions and corrections. 
In view of the editorial method here employed 
it is rather wonderful that the last-mentioned 
item did not extend to mcre than a single page. 
The technique so meticulously applied includes 
not merely the usual signs for marking Arabio 
orthography in Hebrew script, but also all 
manner of diacritical devices appropriate to 
Classical Arab:o (e.g. hamza, а tanwin). 
Such rigorism сап seldom be sustained for 
long, and while I have found hamza to be con- 
sistently set, and shadda mostly there when 
required, the appearance of final tanwin (alif) 
is quite erratic. The p of such devioes 
can only be clarification of possible ambigui- 
ties, and from that point of view I should be 
inclined to the hamza as a di ble 
refinement. The excellence of Judah ha-Levi's 
Arabio can be adequately assessed from syntax 
and lexicon alone. With to the latter, 
the list of rare Arabio words (p. 242) might 
more usefully have been replaced by an index 
of technical terms (theological, philosophical, 
grammatical) The Kuzars is not exactly easy 

, and a detailed table of contents might 
also have been useful. One might even go so far 
as to pro & fresh translation, though it 
could be that this treatise is of little interest to 
scholars without Arabio or Hebrew or both. 
On the other hand, it illustrates an important 
literary type (dialogue devant le prince) in the 
an of inter-confessional polemic, and 
contributes more than just incidentally to the 
history of medieval Kalam. It has of course 
been 80 einployed by Wolfson in his monu- 
mental study (Harvard, 1976: see BSOAS, 
XLI, 1, 1978, 156-7). The decision of the 
present editors to retain the Hirschfeld pagina- 
tion is thus especially wəloome, since it will 
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undoubtedly be some time before this much 
superior edition becomes the standard re- 
ference. It за only then that such items as the 
identification mashshd’un:Peripatetics (Wolf- 
son, op. oit., p. 2, n. 17: ed. Hirschfeld, 328: 
ed. Baneth, 212) will be found superfluous. 
The new edition is by d eclectic, and may 
thus be thought to ibit the soundest 
readings at any point, supported of course by & 
now long and respectable history of textual 
criticiam, acknowledged throughout. It would 
indeed be ungrateful to expeot more. 
J. WANSHROUGH 


WILLIAM A. GRAHAM: Divine word and 
prophetic word in early Islam: a 
reconsideraiton of the sources, with 
special reference to the divine saying or 
hadith qudst. (Religion and Society, 
T.) xvii, 266 pp. The Hague, Paris: 
Mouton, [1977]. DM 68. 


The argument of this well-written and 
attractively produced study is twofold: that 
the hadith qudst is an earlier form than its 
normal literary precipitate might suggest, and 
that a representative collection shows it to be a 
product of popular piety. The work is ооп- 
veniently divided into three parts: on 
Islamic concepts of revelation ( р. 9—48), оп 
the hadith pa ie as an object of Historical and 
literary investigation (pp. 51-110), and 90 
amply annotated specimens of k. q. (pp. 113- 
224), with three useful appendixes of oollec- 
tions, tendds, and first lines. The author's 
approach 1s vaguely phenomenological but not 
insistently so: the possibility of local Muslim 
disagreement on basio theological issues is 
acknowledged. That the A. q. is not, or not 
merely, a late Süfi efflorescence is nicely 
demonstrated, though I am not quite con- 
vinced that appearance of the form in canonical 
hadith collections oan be interpreted as docu- 
mentary proof of its existence as early as the 
first contury of the Islamio era. I have not yet 
been a to accept the thesis of Abbott 
and Bezgin (even here, p. 4, characterized as 

ionally overly sanguine ’) that we have 
in the hadith literature authentic first-oentury 
materials. However that may be, such pious 
exhortation as we find in these mens of 
h. q. is more or leas timeless and hence sus- 
ceptible of location almost anywhere along the 
historical spectrum. The isnáde are as prob- 
lematio as ever, and li analysis, though 
productive of some valuable formulaic prin- 
ciples (unfortunately not much explot by 
the author: of. pp. 143-4 to no. 19 and pp. 
203-4 to no. 78), is chronologically indifferent. 

Rather more important in my opinion is the 
&uthor's discussion of revelation as a source of 
authority in the early Muslim community. 
That revelation was not coextensive with 
scripture was always acknowledged in the 
community, at least as far back as the records 
take us, but in the lıght of most modern 
interpretations of Islamic history (both Muslim 
and Orientalist) ıt is useful to be reminded of 
that view. I attempted, in my Quranic studies 
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(OUP, 1977) to deal with the concept of 
revelation in terms of ‘ prophetical logia ’, and 
have, m my Sectarian miliew (OUP, 1978), 
advanoed analysis a little further in terms of a 
dichotomy between ‘ liturgical formulae’ and 
* apoetolio authorrty ’. Despite a pretty con- 
ventional notion of just how the Muslim 
scriptural canon came into being, the author 
would, I am sure, assent (p. 56) to hturgical 
use as an operative factor in distinguishing 
qur’än from other repositories of revelation, 
Incidentally (р. 76, п. 46) the application of 
kaläm allah is not quite so restricted as he 
seems to believe (cf. QS, 51-2, with reference 
to Itgän, 1, 127-8, and Peters, God's created 
speech, 330 e$ passim; BSOAS, xr, 3, 1977, 
613-15). The most important aspect of this 
study is emphasis upon the ‘ prophetio- 
revelatory event’ as a generously inclusive 
concept of authority in the early community. 
I am myself inclined to qualify that concept as 
being of literary rather than empirical origin, 
but that is another matter, as of course, is 
the question of priority in the juxtaposition of 
scriptural and apostolic authority. In any case 
the lines of demarcation were hardly distinct 
prior to the process of canonization, a dual 
process which comprehended the hadith corpus 
ав well as the text of scripture. Whether 
canonical collections ever meant in practice 
that revelation had ceased (p. 38) 1s a question 
worth posing, but I doubt if a solution will be 
forthcoming from the study of Muslim 
‘schismatio groups’ alone. The problem 18 
the more general one of salvation history: is it 
to be conceived as an ongoing ‘ process’ or as 
nostalgio depiction of a foundation ‘event’ t 
In the forthcoming study alluded to above 
I have suggostod that for Islam it was origin- 
ally the former, overtaken and truncated by 
the latter in the third/ninth century, probably 
coincidental with the fact of canonization. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Kamat 8. SALBI: Syria under Islam: 
empire on trial, 634-1097. [viii], 193 
pp. Delmar, N.Y.: Caravan Books, 
1977. 


Intended as the first of three volumes which 
will cover the history of geographical Syria 
from the Arab conquest until the end of the 
Ottoman empire, the present volume extenda 
to the arrival of the first Crusade in Syria at 
the end of the fifth/eleventh century. Although 
the author is concerned to relate political and 
military events to economic, social, and 
religious developments, it is the narrative of 
the political and military events which ocoupies 
most of the text. Between a short introductory 
chapter desoribing the geography of the region 
and en equally brief concluding chapter 
attempting an interpretation of the period as а 
whole, the history of the period is narrated 
m four chapters of roughly equal length: oh. 1i 
extends from the Arab conquest until the 
Carmathian incursions at the end of tho third/ 

ing of the tenth century; ch. ii ends 
with the imposition of Fatimid control over 
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southern Syria in 366/977; ch. iv covers 
the period of Fatimid ascendancy and ends 
with the coming of the Baljüqs in 403/1071; 
and oh. v deals with the quarter-century 
or во of Saljiiq control ending with the 
arrival of the crusaders. Throughout, the text 
is inte with translated fragments 
(sometimes edited and rearranged) of medieval 
Arabio sources referring to the events under 
discussion. Presumably these are intended to 
enliven the possibly dull and confusin 
narrative of repeated military and politi 
manoeuvring, although in general Salıbi’s 
account 18 clear enough given the involved 
nature of much of the material he has to 
present. 

It can be seen from the above summary that 
the work tends to become more detailed as it 
p In fact rather more pages are 

evoted to the quarter-century of Saljiiq 
domination than to the two and a half centuries 
following the Arab conquest. The difference in 
the treatment of the earlier and later periods 
18 reflected too in the footnotes: whereas there 
are hardly any specific references to primary 
sources in the early pages, most of the state- 
menta made in the later chapters are supported 
by a reference to a source with some claim to be 
regarded as primary. Furthermore, the earlier 
period tends to be treated in an episodic 
manner with an unusual allocation of space to 
subjecta (2} pp. for the origins of the Maronite 
Church, ? p. for the Qays-Kalb feud, no 
mention of, for example, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-'AzIz, Hishäm, or al-Hajjäj), while the later 
period is treated more traditionally as a 
connected narrative of political and military 
eventa. 

The theme which Salibi sees running through 
the period as a whole, and which he regards as 
the justification for treating the 13-480/ 
634-1097 as а distinct period of Syrian history, 
is the struggle between the forces of the Syri 
countryside (especially the nomads and the 
‘ash@’ir peasants) and those of the towns (the 
imperial régimes and the various urban classes). 
This struggle, it is argued, resulted in the 
failure of the Umayyad and ‘ Abbäsid cali- 
phates to maintain their control over Syria 
and culminated in the Carmathian invasions 
and the esteblishment of tribal principalities 
in the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries. 
The book’s rather modish sub-title is intended 
as в reference to this le between the 
forces of order and regular inistration and 
those of anarchy and en. The author 


that the coming of the Franks marks 
the ee of a new period of Syrian history 
since in the struggle against the Crusades the 
Syrian towns gained a prestige and authority 
which they did not thereafter lose. In using 
this theme to provide some unity for the period 
dealt with in the book the author does achieve 
some success, although whether the reader 
would identify the theme for himself it it were 
not stated explicitly m the conclusion seems 
doubtful. 

While the book may prove useful for ita 
detailed narrative of events between the 
Carmathian invasions and the coming of the 
Crusades, for the earlier period it is too lacking 
in detail and too individual in its seleotion of 
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topics for discussion and use of sources to be of 
much value for students of early Islamic Syria, 
whether beginners or more advanced. No real 
attempt is made here to explain the transition 
from Byzantine to Islamic Syria, Salibi 
appårontiy considering the survival of Christi- 
anity in Syria under the caliphs more note- 
worthy than the transformation of a pre- 
dominantly Christian land nto a predominantly 
Muslim one. For the fourth/tenth and 
fifth/eleventh centuries, however, the political 
and military history of Syria is narrated in 
more detail here than in either of the two cther 
best-known attempts at а history of Syria in 
Western languages (H. Lammens, La Syrie. 
Précis historique, Beirut, 1921; Р. K. Hitti 
History of Syria, Landon, 1951). Although 
scholars such as О. Cahen, М. Canard, and 
Н. A. R. Gibb have togeoher covered aspecta 
of the history of Syria in the 200 years bafore 
the Crusades in more depth in publications 
which are by no means inaccessible, it may, 
nevertheless, be thought valuable to have a 
synthesis available in у form in English. 


However, when not simply izing the 
work of earlier writers such as Cahen and Gibb, 
Salibi seems to have used a very limited range 
of sources and there are some indications that 
the details given here may not be completely 
reliable. For the battle of Manzikert in 464/ 
1071, for example, he relies on a date ‘ derivable 
from’ Ibn al-‘Adim, a seventh/thirteenth 
century Aleppan historian and says, without 
any caution to the reader or indication that 
other scholars have preferred other dates, that 
the battle occurred on 6 Angust 1071. The date 
usually preferred is 19 or 26 August and 
without further justification there does not 
seem to be any reasan to give priority to Ibn 
al-‘Adim’s evidence. Another unusual date 
is that given here for the meeting of the 
arbitration court to settle the dispute between 
‘Alf and Mu'&wiya: 4.0. 660. The chronol 
of the Fitna is, of coarse, notoriously difficult, 
but this date finds no justification in the 
sources and, indeed, За does not attempt to 

Unfortunately too the bibliography is com- 
pletely madequate. No attempt has been made 
to provide a list of even the most important 
works. Instead there is a list of ‘ works cited’, 
but as & bibliography for the period of Syrian 
history treated here it is virtually useless. So 
many fundamental works are not mentioned 
in this book that it is hardly worth mentioning 
some of them now but, just for example, no 
reference is made to any of the works of 
M. Canard while C. Cahen is represented only 
by his chapter ‘ The Turkish invasion ’ in the 
Pennsylvania history of the Crusades. The 
partial nature of this bibliography seriously 
weakens the value of the work and is not 
redeemed by the excellent index. Mention 
should also be made of some oddities of trans- 
literation: Mu’tä for Mu'ta and al-"Üz&'I for 
the more ugual al-'Awrà'i. 

In general, the author seems to have been 
unsure whether he was astempting an essay in 
interpretation or & more oustomary narrative 
history and consequently the work is not really 
successful as either. It may be that Salibi’s 
special knowledge and interests wil be more 
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evident in the two further volumes which are 
projected. 
G. B. HAWTING 


P. M. Horr (ed.): The eastern Mediter- 
ranaean lands in the period of the 
Crusades. xii, 112 pp. Warminster: 
Aris and Phillips Ltd., [1978]. £5.95. 


The seven articles in this volume were 
among the originally presented to а 
seminar held in 1975 at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies with the aim of 
scholars working on the Islamic Near 

er with historians of the Crusades whose 
point of view is essentially Western. Four of 
the articles are by ‘Westerners’, In a 
aharaoteristically charming piece Rosalind Hill 
discusses ‘The Christian view of the Muslims 
at the time of the first Crusade’, one she is 
perhaps inolined to exaggerate the differences 
in outlook between the author of the Gesta 
Francorum and clerical writers like Fulcher of 
Chartres and Raymond of Agiles. ‘ The survival 
in Latin Palestine of Muslim administration ’ 
by Jonathan Riley-Smith is a convenient 
summary of three or four of his earlier pieces 
of work. The lack of evidence for fifth/ 
eleventh-century Muslim administration means 
that his main thesis, though entirely plausible, 
is diffloult to prove. R. C. Smail, in ' The 
international status of the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, 1150-1192’, has shown that it was 
‘a land in which no Christian could be a 
foreigner’ and that, for this reason, Western 
princes could intervene—often indeed were 
expected to intervene—in its internal affairs 
without having to justıfy their actions in terms 
of constitutional law. P. W. Edbury argues 
that ‘ The Crusading policy of King Peter I of 
Cyprus, 1359-1360 ° was aimed at reversing a 
deoline in the Cypriot share of Oriental trade. 
To see Peter as a political realist with some 
understanding of economic forces, worried 
about the effects of Alexandrian competition 
on the port of Famagusta, is a far огу from the 
traditional image of a religious enthumast 
obsessed with the idea of recovering the Holy 
Land. As a thought-provoking hypothesis it 18 
undoubtedly attractive, though it may well 
underestimate both the extent to which the 
founder of the Order of the Sword shared the 
views of his propagandists and the extent to 
which war of raid and counter-raid between 
Christian and Muslim was sufficiently the local 
norm for Peter’s campaigns to need no реа 
explanation, еар since the alleged 
dechne in iot trade is diffioult to pin 
down—both Leontios Makhairas and Phili 
de Méziéres seem to have believed that the 
deoline in prosperity came after Peter's reign. 

Of the throe articles on Mamlūk society, one 
is a note by Duncan Haldane on ‘ Scenes of 
daily hfe from Mamluk miniatures’, but the 
other two are substantial contributions. The 
editor’s own piece on ‘The structure of 
government in the Mamluk sultanate’ con- 
tinues the work of reinterpretation which he 
began in this journal (xxxvim, 2, 1975, 237-49). 
In his hands the conventional picture of а 
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statio system is replaced by a much more 
complex and convincing account of a flexible, 
and therefore durable, polity. In particular the 
third reign of al-Nägir Muhammad (709—41/ 
1310-41) comes across as a period of vital 
development. In his article on ‘ Igfä' and the 
end of the Crusader states’, Robert Irwin, as 
well as loo olosely at Syrıa and Palestine 
in the later thi th century—a place and 
time of crucial importance m the history of the 
Машак igid‘—proposes a set of a dozen, highly 
eonorete questions which comparative his- 
torians might well find it useful to adopt in 
order to give some reality to therr occasionally 
all too schematic discussions of feudal 
institutions. 

In his introduction to the volume, Р, M. 
Holt pointe out that ‘the modern historio- 
graphy of the Islamio Near East in this period 
is markedly smaller in quantity than (and 
sometimes also inferior in quality to) the 
modern historiography of medieval Europe 
from which writing on the crusades has largely 
developed’. In terms of quantity this colleo- 
tion has done little to shift that balance, but 
happily, so far as quality is concerned, there is 
a very different tale to tell. 


JOHN GILLINGHAM 


Н. T. Norris (tr.): The pilgrimage of 
Ahmad, son of the late Bird of 
Paradise: an account of а 19th century 
pilgrimage from Mauritanta to Месса. 
xxi, 138 pp., 8 plates, map [on end- 
papers] + errata slip. Warminster: 
Aris and Phillips Ltd., [1977]. £6. 
(Distributed in U.S.A. and Canada by 
International Scholarly Book Ser- 
vices, Forest Grove, Oregon.) 


The pilgrimage of Ahmad 1s the account of a 
pilgrimage from the western Sahara to Mecca 
and Medina by the pilgrim himeelf, the scholar 
and saint Ahmad ıbn Tuwayr al-Janna, ‘son 
of the Little Bird of Paradise’. The journey 
lasted five years, from 1829 to 1834. Ahmad 
travelled northwards to Morocco, thence by 
sea from Larache to Leghorn and from Leg- 
horn to Alexandria. Passing through Cairo, 
he sailed onoe again from Suez down the Red 
Sea to the Hhijiz, presumably returning to 
Egypt the same way. From Egypt he travelled 
overland to Benghazi, then by sea to Tripoli, 
Tunisia, Almera, Gibraltar, and Tangier. After 
a long stay in Morocco, he eventually made his 
way home. 

Written from the standpoint of a Muslım 
man of God and a Muslim man of letters, the 
account spans the great divide between the 
world of Islam and that of Western Europe at 
a critical moment, the French capture of 
Algiers in 1830. Ahmad sailed in the Mediter- 
ranean for the most part in European vessels, 
very well treated, as it transpires, because of 
the exceptional favour shown towards hum by 
the sultan of Morocco. Of this hospitality 
he was appreciative, much less so of the 
quarantine regulations he experienced at 
Leghorn and Alexandria. It was a time of 
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plague in the Mediterranean and the Hijäz, 
but siakneas came by the will of God, and it was 
idle folly to pretend that it could be averted in 
this way. It was alarming to see such ideas put 
into practice by Christians in the Musli 
countries of Egypt and Libya. The toleration, 
freedom, and power which they enjoyed were 
in contrast to the ideal status of dhimmi 
imposed upon them in Morocco. The capture 
of Algiers, on the other hand, was like 
historic conquests of Muslim territory in 
Spain and North Аблов, a punishment for віп. 
No great bitterness affects the tone ; such great 
events are largely matters of legend. It is the 
personal encounter which causes surprise and 
sharp comment. 

Surprise was in order, for at Algiers Ahmad 
was himself an object of wonder and inoompre- 
hension. Misled by his evident standing with 
the Moroooan sultan, the French authorities in 
their new possession of Algiers mistook him for 
the king of Changuiti (Shingit), a Saharan 
monarch to be officially entertained at a time 
when the interior was unknown, and anything 
was possible. Passed on to Gibraltar in а 
French warship, whose chief delight was 
freshly baked bread, Ahmad was received there 
with royal honours, fascinated by the drill of 
the troops and by the official reception. The 
divine providence which attended his pil- 
grimage had indeed provided the little man 

om the desert with clear signs of grace. 

After this little comedy, Ahmad was on 
familiar ground in Morocco, in the land of Islam 
beneath a true Muslim ruler. The politics 
behind his reception by Mawläy ‘ al- 
Rahmän are not clear, and certainly not 
described by the author, but were undoubtedly 
concerned with  Morocoan interests and 
influence as far as Timbuctu. Taking the oath 
of allegiance to the sultan, received his 
family, and lodged at his expense, does 
indeed appear to have been the recipient of 
signal favour as he prayed for the monarch, 
bought books in Fis, and founded a zdwiya 
near Marräkush before his return to his home 
in Wadan. The pilgrimage of Ahmad must be 
accounted an event of some importance in its 
time. 

For Ahmad himself the foundation of е 
züwiya was the final fruit of his journ 
was with poise and confidence that he ee 
necessary dispositions, his trust in God 
abundantly rewarded by the evident signs of 
His favour at the end of his pilgrimage. On 
the outward journey he had been assailed by 
constant fear, sustained only by the voices 
which reminded him to fear nothing; on his 
return, he knew for himself. The proofs had 
multiplied as the Lord had promised, for no 
other reason than the Lord’s will. It is this 
saintly certainty which governs the entire 
narrative, giving it ita strong character. 
Ahmad moves eaaily between the living and 
the dead, those near and those far, the past, 
the present, and the future. His voices and his 
visitations are part of his everyday experience, 
the far end of a spectrum in which material 
existence is transformed ky symbolic signifi- 
cance until the truths of the spirit appear 
directly. It is good to be able to gauge him as 
another person from the Gibraltar Chronicle of 
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14 January 1883, where we are told that ‘ Sidi 
Ahmad ів of small stature, has а · good- 
humoured expression cf countenance with 
much acuteness and inte) ce, reads much, 
and has brought 400 volames from the city of 
the Prophet’, 
d is is perhaps ag an anthology of its author's 
t book will chiefly commend 
fale The book 18 full of asides, with etories 
and verses interrupting the narrativa. It 
would bear the weight of a much :onger 
commentary. The translator has ргойссей a 
fairly readable version of a text whose syntax 
obviously made it difficult to render into Auent 
i Comments and notes are helpful, 
although short. One or two corrections might 
be mi e.g., р. 61, the ribät of Sis was not 
built by Ziyädat Allāh in 205/821, but 30 to 
40 years earlier; it is most unlikely that 
al-Balawi is in fact buried at Qayrawän. Sidi 
Muhriz ibn Khalaf, p. 69, was not a ' ruler of 
Tunis who rebuilt the city in the tenth 
century’, but yet another saint and scholar, 
Sidi Mahriz, cousin of the jurist Ibn Abi Шауа, 
who dedicated to him his Risila. He died in 
413/1022. It does not seem appropriate, р. 100, 
to quote Le Tourneau's Fez in the age of the 
Merintds on the subject of Süflsm in Morocco 
in the nineteenth centiry. The picture it 
presents of a clear distinction betweea the 
saints and the scholars is very doubtful even 
for the fourteenth century. By Ahmad’s time 
most scholars were Sufis of оета or anether ; 
Ahmad himself was a case in point, amd his 
text does not seem to bear out the observation 
that ‘ Moroccan Sufism increasingly inficenced 
(his) ideas during his stay '. He seems tc have 
been from the outset familiar with ita nections, 
although it is certainly true that the whole 
experience of the pilgrimage greatly broadened 
his outlook. 
MICHAEL BRETT 


LuogrrE VanENSI: Fellahs Мимыепз: 
Péconomte rurale et la me des campagnes 
aus 18* et 19* sècles. (École des 
Hautes Études en Sciences Sociales. 
Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Civilisations et Sociétés, 45.) 491 pp. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton, [1977]. 


This is a book which goes a long way to 
correct the desorption by L. C. Brown in The 
Tunisia of Ahmad Bey ıreviewed in ВЛОАВ, 
XL, 1, 1977), of the state of Tunisian sooisty in 
the first half of the nineteenth oentury as >ne of 
‘ stability-m-stagnation’. and to show the 
changes which were taking place. It dees so 
partly by shifting the starting-point cf the 
story back to а golden age in the eighteenth 
century. Tunisia would indeed seem to have 
enjoyed at the time a remarkably long period 
of prosperity. A more basio reason is that the 
eighteenth century ıs the age when records 

in with the establishment of the Hussynid 
dynasty in 1710. The growing body of arshival 
material is supplemented on the one haad by 
European statistics, on tae other by the tribal 
histories recorded by the French in the early 
days of the Protectorate. These need to be 
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interpreted as statements of the relationship 
of groups to each other and to the land, rather 
than accepted as accurate accounts of past 
events. They do, however, enable the author 
to make extensive use of oral tradition as a 
welcome addition to the standard range of 
sources for North African history. Upon them 
is based the first section of the book, which 
deals with social organization. The second, 
relyıng more upon written documentation, 
demonstrates the various patterns of settle- 
ment and tenure. Not strictly relevant, but 
nevertheless very welcome, are the details of 
individual plante, of eating habite, and of 
popular beliefs. Only in the last 100 pp. does 
the author gather together the material m a 
final section, ‘Une société en voie de sous- 
développement '. In it she paints a picture of a 
period of about 50 years from 1780 to 1830 in 
which the population was assailed by epi- 
demics and the harvest by repeated failures. 
These factors combined in a vicious circle to 
reduce the land under cultivation and the 
level of production. As the surpluses of grain 
for export became rarer and rarer, Tunisia 
being m many years an importer of cereals, 
olive oi] became the principal Tunisian product 
for the overseas market. Producers were 
squeezed. by the Bey, who demanded the newly 

fitable commodity in payment of taxes, and 
{у the foreign buyers, who advanced money 
on the harvest. Meanwhile taxation in general 
increased as the government began the 
expensive process of modernization. The 
corruption and extortion which were the 
concomitants of this process eventually drove 
the countryside to the futile revolt of 1864, 
with which the book concludes. 

The Beylical registers of property and fiscal 


^ dues, a sampling of the documenta relating to 


ee) collected by the French in the 
eariy years of the Protectorate, and European 
figures yield more statistical information 
than might have been It must 
nevertheless be recognized that this informa- 
tion is still the barest minimum for an argument 
of this kind. For that reason the timeless 
description of the society and the economy m 
the century before the revolt of 1864, which 
occupies the first two-thirds of the book, is 
more convincing than the final attempt to 
show the changes which took place during that 
iod. While insisting quite rightly on the 
act of change, Valensi acknowledges the 
difficulty, and is content in this last section to 
present her evidence without forcing a conclu- 
sion. It would indeed be hard to make a 
judgement without some approciation of tho 
ways in which the wealth which was extracted 
from the countryside was employed by the 
minority of the rich and well-to-do, something 
nd the scope of the work. Instead, we are 
left with the inference that the peasant society 
of Tunisia and its economy, becoming in- 
. ereasingly dependent upon Western Europe in 
various ways from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, was already showmg the signs 
of under-deve A conceived as an unequal 
relationship with the industrialized world. 
Modesty of this kind enhances the value of 
the book, which presents clearly and metho- 
dically а quantity of information hitherto 
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lacking. The work will be indispensable for 
subsequent students, who may revise its 
hypothesis, but will be obliged to take account 
of rta findings. As the pre-oolonial history of 
Tunisia at last begins to take shape, another 
important area has been blocked m, making 
possible for the first time a real appreciation 
of its fundamenta] character. 


MICHAEL BRETT 


Armin Sonopen: Das Qät: Geschichte 
und Gebrauch des Genussmittels Catha 
edulis Forsk. in der Arabischen Re- 
publik Jemen. (Arbeiten aus dem 
Seminar für Volkerkunde der Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe-Universität, Frank- 
furt am Main, Bd. 8.) [iv], 290 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1978. DM 28. 


Catha edulis Forsk., gat, the plant habitually 
chewed by countless numbers in south-western 
Arabia, has always been the centre of con- 
troversy. For some the plant is a great social 
evil and time-waster, the cultivation of which 
deprives the Yemeni of much-needed agrı- 
cultural land on which to grow his basio grain 
crops. Others would regard it as a harmless 
relaxant and ideal catalyst in the practice of the 
art of good conversation and even that of 
extempore poetry. The controversy will 
doubtiess continue; we have not seen, to be 
sure, the last banning order on the plant, total 
or partial, though history tells us that the habit 
will live on. 

It is difficult to envisage how the chewing 
of gat ever became addictive, for with ita 
appearance and taste not unlike privet, it ia 
not at first an enjoyable experience. Its effecta 
on the human constitution too would appear 
to be far from pleasant. One finds some 
sympathy with the Rasülid sultan of Yemen, 

-Mu’ayyad Däwud who, on learning from an 
Abyssinian that the plant destroya the appetite 
for food and sexual intercourse is supposed to 
have exclaimed, ‘ What other pleasures are there 
in this lower world? By God, I shall never chew 
11° (Quoted on p. 49 by Schopen in the 
French translation b audefroy-Demom- 
bynes of al-‘Umari’s Masalik al-absdr). The 
chewing of the leaves produces insomnia also, 

Herr Schopen’s book on the history and use 
of gat may well help the reader to decide on ite 
pros and oons for himself, for this is an 
academic study of both breadth and depth, 
dealing with every facet of the subject. The 
author begins the work with a brief description 
ofthe Yemen Arab Republic, a useful introduc- 
tion to the geography and climate of the land. 
Agriculture is next discussed in particular the 
terracing of much agricultural land, irrigation, 
land ownership, eto. The next section provides 
an account of the people of the Yemen and 
their religious and social groups. We now 
arrive at the subject proper, gät, a description 
of the plant, its origin, ita dissemination among 
the people, its cultivation, the numerous 
different species of the plant, its harvest, its 
sale and use, and its properties. The reader is 
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then introduced to the subject of the chewing 
of gät, with a discussion of the rooms in the 
house where the afternoon’s session takes place, 
the таўга] and the mangar, and the furnishing 
of these rooms. Of the qéd-sitting itself, 
Schopen describes ita preparations, the 
gathering of the participante, how the session 
proceeds, and the significance and function of 
the gathering. But gat chewing is also assooi- 
ated with certain social events: an engage- 
mont, marriage, birth, circumcision, illness and 
death, and the return from the pilgrimage. 
The work ends with the original Arabio and 
tranalations of certain texts, mostly poetio, 
concerning gat, the former oocasionally 
facsimiles of the scribbles of local informants. 
The reader should perhaps be mformed that 
gat literature from south-western Arabia is 
legion and Schopen’s selection в random one 
of only а minute fraction of the whole. 

This is & very workmanlixe piece of research, 
thoroughly competent and of great value in 
attempting to understand this important 
Yemeni social phonomenon. It is immensely 
readable too—a vast change, let it be frankly 
said, from so much academic material written 
in German in the past. All this augurs well for 
the future of the young scholar who composed 
the book. 

At the risk, however, of his being acoused of 
pedantry, the reviewer finds it necessary to 
make mention of a number of errors which 
have crept into this otherwise splendid work 
and which will annoy the Arabist and those 
who know the country. . 

Map (ei passim): for Hais read Hais. 

5 (also map e£ passim): Sabr should read 
вар (see my Ayyübids and early Rasülids 
(GMS, эы 1978, geographioal index, 196, 
for full references). 

p. 16: Nuküm is 

abar o 


resumably Jabal Nuqum. 
Ma abar (and Ma‘ 


on p. 21) should read 


p. 35: the Zaydis in the Yemen are generally 
reskonod to inhabit Dhamär and north, not 
Yarim. 

р. 38: Schopen’s note on fallähin, ‘Im 
Dialekt von San'&' lautet die Endung dee 
‘t gesunden ” Plurals -in (m.) und -&t (f.)...’ 
appears nalve to say the least! 

p. 65: ' Volksrepublik Südjemen ' is surely 
incorreot for the People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen. 

p. 109: 'Tu'abát is not, I think, possible, 
though 'Tha*b&t, Tha‘abät, or Thu'b&t are. 

But one cannot end on a oritical note. The 
study under review will be of interest and value 
to many scholars and one must hope that 
Schopen will be encouraged to attempt other 
researches in the area. 

G. REX SMITH 


ROBERT UNDERHILL: Turkish grammar. 
xix, 474 pp. Cambridge, Mass., and 
London: MIT Press, [1976]. $20, £14. 
This is ‘ a basic i of Turkish 

for speakers of English ’, arranged in ‘ Iossons ', 

each having a vocabulary, a section on usage, 
and exercises (but without key). 
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The claims made for it асе great; it is ‘ the 
best basio text of Turkish for ers 
available, in both schola-ly and ogio 
respecte ’, ‘ it gives fall coverage of syntax and. 
usage as well as of traditioral grammar ’, and, 
being provided with an index, is “also . 
suitable for use as & referense grammar’, while 
ita object ‘is not only to provide a compre- 
hensive grammar for teaching Turkish but also 
to demonstrate the relevance of modern 
linguistics, particularly generative grammar, to 
language teaching '. Car. eny one book do or 
be all of these things? The author's assurance 
that ‘ in most areas, zhe presentation here rests 
on a thorough reanalysis of Turkish grammar ' 
is similarly hard to swallow. In fact, a large 

of the book is taken ap with a mere re- 
Testing of selected suffixes with а few of their 
uses, in a manner indi ishable from. the 
‘traditional’ one, but lacking the detail, 
depth, and degree of completeness of some 
previona grammars; hardy any of the word- 
uilding suffixes are mentioned, and sentences 
which lack segmental markars of subordination 
receive no comment. Further, although some 
sections on sentene etrıcture do contain 
interesting propositions nod previously seen in 
& Turkish hashing grammar, the high propor- 
tion of factual error whicL the book contains 
raises doubts as to whether these can be 
founded upon в thorough investigation of the 
language or indeed upon e real understanding 
of it. 

Confidence is first shaker. by the many errors 
that could have been carrected merely by 
reference to a good dictiorary : eg 

узр» does not mean © ile as Bs as stated on 
p. 350; it means ‘ buildmg’, ' edifice’, as one 
would арго кисү thar ‘ build’ is as basio a 
meaning of yap- as o'i. 

drink" is nc used with igmek 

t when Has more zpeufie object is to be 

expressed’ (p. 118); notaing could be more 

eon than içki, whicl means ‘ alooholıc 

, not ‘ normally ’ ` then used separately 

as & noun ', as asserted hese, but invariably, in 
every context. 

The sections on ‘ usags’ likewise contain 
much that is false, or at best only half true: 
e.g. ‘ ófrenci is a primacy school student or a 
“pupil”; talebe is a ent at any level, from 
grammar "school to university’ (р. 180) does 
not represent current 

Even many of the labels misrepresent the 
facts: the tense which ths Turks peroeptively 
call gents zaman ‘ broad tme ' is labelled here 
‘ present tense ', which 26 >ertainly is not; we 
are given ‘ narrative past ' for a tense not used 
for narration and ‘the dubitative auxilary ° 
for a form not concerned with doubt; while 
labelling -ki as ' the relazive suffix -ki' in a 
book where grammatical terms —well-worn 
and therefore capable cf many interpreta- 
tions—are liberal y used but not defined is 
singularly unfortunate since ‘relative’ is 


often applied to the corjunctive ki, a very ^* 


different morpheme ind»e1. 

Imprecision in the exposition often makes 
reference to the Turxish example—not 
available to the learner, of course—the only 
way of arriving at any meaning. What benefit 
can the student derive from statements such 
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as this, for example (p. 382): '-(y)EH. This 
suffix means ‘‘ since”; 1t is considerably 1068 
common than the others [i.e. other “ adverbial 
suffixes "] since there are more common ways 
of saying ‘“‘since” (with beri)’. As often 
happens in this book, olear practical guidance 
(e.g. aa to which English ‘since’ he has in 
mind) is replaced by a space-filling assertion of 
frequency of occurrence that cannot be sub- 
stantiated—and is surely irrelevant? And 
what is the student to do when presented with 
direotives such as that concerning -(y)Ebi- 
(pp. 403-4) where consecutive sentences tell 
him that ‘The tense that is almost always 
used with this suffix [stc] is the present’ and 
‘sometimes this suffix is used with tenses 
other than the present ’? 

Unfortunately for the student, the large 
numbers of errors in the book do not usually 
proclaim themselves во obviously. Here is а 
small sample of the others. 

The ‘impersonal’ is used only with the 
present or definite past tenses’ (p. 335). 
KR 
: kish a transitive verb must always 
.have an object, except in colloquial a, 

(p. 52). (If ‘expressed’ object is what is 
meant, this 1s not true.) 

‘ Kimin için is “© oorreot ” but colloquially 
kim igm is also possible ’ (p. 158). (Kim için 18 
the ‘quotation’ form only; in all other 
contexte kimin için is required.) 

*'* Neither-nor”’ constructions are made 
with ne for “ neither ", ne or ne de for “nor”. 
The important thing to remember about this 
construction 1s that it в positive [sic] 
verb ' (p. 267). (On the contrary, the important 
thing to remember is that it can have an 
affirmative or a negative verb; the student has 


4 to learn which is correct for each context.) 


‘The suffix of the future participle is 

-(y)EcEg and forms of this рене е аге 
identical with those of the tense? 
(p. 280). (The same assertion is made of the -r 
and -m/g tenses participles.) (The forms of the 
tense and the participle are not identical; they 
bear personal markers of different types.) 
Of -(y) En, * Although it is usually called the 
“present partiorple”’, it actually does not 
denote action in the present but denotes action 
more or leas at the same time as the main 
verb’ (p. 279). (It does not denote the time 
of the action at all.) 

' The suffix -ki ıs also added to а noun in the 
genitive to produce, for example, benimki 
"that which is mine” or simply ‘‘ mine”. 
A construction of this sort is not normally used 
to modify another noun (benimkı kitap would 
mean the same thing as benim kilabım) but is 
usually used alone’ (p. 210). (In fact, *benimki 
kitap is impossible: words of the form benimki 
are never used to ‘modify another noun '— 
except on the lips of children still геп to 
speak, whose lish peers would produce 
' mine book ’.) 

‘The suffix -mIs [of the “ verb auxiliary "] 
may be added to any nonverbal predicate or 
to any tense. This means that grammatically 
it could be added to the definite past -DI or 
the narrative past -mIg. geldiymig ог geldi 
imiş, gelmigmis or gelmsg imis. Both of these 
forms, however, would be rare' (p. 198). 
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(‘Rare’? ‘Grammatically possible’? The 
second pair certainly ocour; whether they are 
rare or not is immaterial. The first two, how- 
ever, are not ‘rare’; they are impossible, 
smoe -DI and -mIg are semantically mcom- 
patible. So, although it is theoretically possible 
to added -mlg to any tense base, in this case 
incompatibility of meaning precludes the 
combination; any ‘rule’ must therefore 
exolude it.) 

This is surely sufficient evidence of inade- 
quate examination of the data and of an over- 
hasty acceptance of hypotheses. 

As to the translations of the examples: 
these are in many cases too far from the literal 
meaning to serve either as a check on the 
exposition of grammar or ав an insight mto 
what the Turkish is actually saying: e.g. 
rendering Çocuk wyumayabthr simply as ‘ The 
child may not be asleep’ (p. 404) without 
farther elucidation, or var and yok as ‘ it exists 
and ‘it does not exist’ (p. 101) without 
pointing out that a nominal predicate has been 
гері in translation by а verbal one, із not 
helpful. Nor are the renderings ‘ The fruit is 
on the table’ for Meyvalar masada (p. 80) 
(instead of ' The fruits (of various sorte) are 
on the table’), or ‘ We are butchers’ for Biz 
kasabız, using it to illustrate the startling 
assertion that ‘A noun phrase as predicate 18 
always singular even if the subject is plural’ 
(p. 40); there is no hint that the Turkish 
understanding of ‘ number ’ is not the same as 
that of English and that kasab 1з not in fact 
* singular ' here. To equate a Turkish structure 
with what an English speaker would probably 
say, in English, m the same situation may be 
admissible at the level of a phrase-book for 
tourists; it 18 surely not permissible in a 
teaching grammar for university students. 
What right has a language teacher to im 
upon the target language the limitations of his 
own? 

The matter is a serious one: here rules are 
proposed which bear scant relation to Turkish 
practice yot are illustrated by English ren- 
derings which appear to support those ‘rules’. 
Upon what are the ' rules * in fact based? For 
example, on p. 301 üstünde sarap olan masa 
is rendered. ав ‘ the table with wine on it’ and 
tistunde sarabın olduğu masa as ‘ the table with 
wine on it’, the point being to demonstrate 
that ‘the choice n а subject or object 
particrple [he means -(y)En or -DIjI] corre- 
sponds to a distinotion between an indefinite 
or definite subject in the basic simple sen- 
tence’. This is quite untenable. If the full 
range of possible English equivalents had been 
taken into consideration, it would have been 
apparent that both sarap olan and sarabin 

uğu oan be ‘definite’ or ‘indefinite’ 
according to context: the first can be ‘ (the) 
table with wine on it’ or ‘ (the) table with the 
wine оп it’ (though literally it is neither but 
*(the) on-1t-bemg-(the)-wine table’); the 
second can be ‘ (the) table on which wine ı8/ 
was/has been/had been’ or ‘ (the) table on 
which the wine is/was/has been/ had been’ 
(the version given, ‘ the table with the wine on 
it’, being too far from the meaning of the 
Turkish to be of any value). Whatever the 
difference between these structures is, it is not 
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a difference of definitenees in the ‘ bamo simple 
sentence ’, 

Again (p. 72), ‘An indefinite subject of a 
verb comes immediately before the verb; & 
definite subject does not’. The meaning of 
this is unfathomable, since definiteness and 
indefiniteness are distinguished (marked) ш 
Turkish only in the grammatical object and in 
the possessor relationship. The only explana- 
tion for the assertion seems to be that these 
concepts are being transferred from the 
Enghsh and that this 'rule' should read: 
* When translating from lish into Turkish 
put the subject when definite in English 
immediately before the verb in Turkish, when 
indefinite in lish put it elsewhere in 
Turlash ’. Even this does not truly represent 
Turkish practice, however. 

Lack of space does not permit comment 
upon other postulations in which the author 
seems to use a series of deep structures familiar 
from English without, however, attempting 
to justify Шеш use for Turkish, or upon the 
inaccuracies and omissions in the treatment of 
pronunciation and phonology. However, even 
without taking into account its inadequacies 
in that direction, it is alear that this book falla 
far short of the claims made for it. It ıs 
difficult to see how any student, whether of 


language or of linguistics, could even approach 
an understanding of Turkish by using it. 


MARGARET BAINBRIDGE 


S. A. Вкпллтев: William Harborne and 
the trade with Turkey, 1578-1582: a 
documentary study of the first Anglo- 
Ottoman relations. xxiii, 291 pp., 8 
plates. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press for the British Academy, 1977. 
£16. 


In her elegantly produced monograph Dr. 
Skillıter has, and it is not the least of ite virtues, 
rendered fine tribute to the memory of Pro- 
fessor Paul Wittek. Thirty-five years after his 

ublieation of ‘The Turkish documents in 

akluyt’s ‘‘ Voyages” ’ (Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, xıx, 57, 1942, 
121-89) the genesis of Engliah-Ottoman trade 
has found expression in a form which combines 
в fascinating historical narrative with astute 
and painstaking documentary analysis. One 
can hardly doubt that the originator of this 
project was gratified. The study consists of 
seven chapters describing pretty well exhaus- 
tively the stages of diplomatic negotiations 
which culminated in the appointment of an 
English ambassador to the Porte and the 
chartering of the Turkey Company, together 
with an appendix containing 29 of the 34 
documents analysed. Especially for the 
history of the period 1578-82, but also for the 
study of Ottoman chancery procedure, the 
Importance of this work will certainly be 
acknowledged. 

It is in respect of the latter that the following 
observations are made. The evolution of 
Ottoman diplomatic, indebted to more than 
one imperial tradition, naturally owed a good 
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deal to earlier Muslim chancery practice. The 
references here (pp. 102-3) to Mas Latrıe, 
Belin, and Heffening are almost arbitrary, and 
I attempted in my study of the safe-conduct 
(BSOAS, xxxiv, l, 1971, 20-35: a synopsis 
appears in EI second ed., ш, 1178-0; men- 
tioned by the author p. 2, n. 5) to illustrate the 
late medieval state of аала precisely by means 
of a ' safe-conduct in form of capitulations ’ 
(here, pp. 3, 9). It is not quite n to call 
that form an ‘unconventional document’ 
(p. 3) and ıt is certamly true that '''safe- 
conduct ” as a term might embrace more than 
the idea of a simple '' passport " ' (p. 9). The 
important feature of the Genoese-Tunisian 
treaty published by Mas Latrie (п, 116-18) is 
that it, like most of those produced in North 
Afrıcan chanceries, specifies the duration of ite 
terms (BSOAS, 1971, p. 32, n. 50). A more 
likely model for Ottoman practice is the 
chancery of Mamlük Egypt, and it is in fact 
реу there that в can be identified, 

1916 Bernhard Moritz (in G. Weil (ed.), 
Festschrift E. Sachau, Berlin) published the 
text of commercial privileges granted by Selim 
I to Venice, not surprim3gly a replica of the 
Mamlük format. Incidentally, whatever may 
have been the popular Ottoman Turkish usage, 
the proposition (p. 2) that should а musta’min 
remain lo than one year in ddr al-harb he 
became a dhimmi, is not juridioally vahd. It 
was, indeed, the very purpose of the treaties 
to ensure that such did not occur (of. e.g. p. 98 
bottom, on ' status "). 

I share the author's bewilderment at art. VÍ 
of the ‘Giacomo’ document (pp. 16-19, 208, 
1. 19, and plate 1): the locution akchelerile gemi 
satin айтад ought really to refer to the acquisi- 
tion of materials for ship repairs (of. Docu- 
ments from Islamic chanseries, Oxford, 1965, 
р. 66, art. XVI and p. 76, n. 18), and I suspect 
here a lapsus calami. The discussion of 
contraband (pp. 22-7, 56) is useful, but the 
prohibition was I think in practice only applied 
to exports (pace p. 100). There is a celebrated 
letter from Saladin to tho 'Abbüsid caliph m 
1188 deeling with this problem of war mate- 
rals from the enemy (apud al-Qalqashand!, 
Subh al-a‘shd, xm, 81-92), from which ıt is 
quite clear that circumvention was of common 
occurrence. It may well be that the ‘ dıreo- 
tives’ (of. BSOAS, xxv1u, 3, 1905, p. 494, 
n. 85) mentioned by the author (p. 58) are in 
fact rare for Ottoman commerce, but I have 
found quite a number for the Mamlük trade, 
often filed in the private papers of retired 
consuls. In this connexion it might be men- 
tioned that referral of mixed litigation to the 
sultan (p. 194) need hardly be related to 
Harborne’s personal distress: the right was ав 
old as that of exterritoriality /consular jurisdio- 
tion and в fixed component of the chancery 
safe-conduot (BSOAS, xxxtv, 1, 1971, 32-5). 

Now, research into Anglo-Ottoman diplo- 
matic and commercial relations has been 
considerable during the three or four 
decades (see bibliography, e.g. Burian, Hor- 
niker, Kurat, Kütlıkoßlu, Meram, Vella), and 
with the potential wealth of archival material 
still to be tapped, a number of details may be 
modified or at least amplified. But the essential 
elementa have been set out by Dr. Skilliter, 
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and it seems unlikely that a major reassessment 
will be required. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


В. W. Rosson (ed.): Islamic painting 
and the arts of the book. [By] B. W. 
Robinson, Ernst J. Grube, G. M. 
Meredith-Owens, R. W. Skelton. (The 
Keir Collection.) 322 pp., 201 plates. 
London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1976. 
£50. 


This, the second of four works devoted to the 
Keir (= de Unger) collection of Islamic art 
(volumes on rts dee, by Grube, and ite 
metalwork, ay Feherväri, have already 
appeared), is oribed everywhere but on rta 

are pago asa catalogue. The eight parts into 
which the catalogue is divided are contributed 
by four internationally recognized experts, of 
whom B. W. Robinson acts also as general 
editor of the volume. There is ın Solar a 
preface by Mr. de Unger 
enthusiasm for Islamic art, BEH а „Жор 
introduction by the late Ivan Stchoukine ; with 
all respect to this great scholar, one does 
wonder why an introduction was thought to be 
necessary to the purposes of a oatalogue—and, 
if it were, why the editor himself could not 
have produced an exordium of no less 
authority. 

Part 1 of the catalogue (Grube) describes 35 
fragments of illustrations, some of which are 
no more than exiguous, from Fustät, mostly 


dating from before А.р. 1200; 25 further 
fragmenta, as the catalogue was going 
to press, are li and the author promises 


that ‘the objects will be fully discussed in 8 
forthcoming corpus of Fostat fragmenta’. If 
such a work were already in contemplation— 
and m spite of the fact that the Keir collection 
‘ comprises entirely new, unpublished material 
which adds considerably to our understanding 
of the development of the graphic arts in the 
pre-Mongol period ’—it seems strange that 
what purports to be a catalogue should sub- 
sume a parergon of specialist scholarship; for 
Dr. Grube supports lus 35 fragmenta with over 
300 footnotes. 

Part п, ‘ Pre-Mongol and Mamluk pain 5 
is also by Grube, again with & formidable 
оррагайш. ню: Я ш he m en & 
separate bi y for parte I and п. e 
remainder of due nk conforms much more 
closely to what 15 normally thought of as i 
catalogue. Part rr, ‘ Persian and pre-Mu 
Indian painting’, divided ohronologically m 
five periods, is by Robinson, Part rv, * Otto- 
man Turkish painting’, comparatively brief, 
is by Meredith-Owens. Part v, Indian 
painting of the Mughal period’, is a major 
contribution by Skelton. Robinson contri- 
butes the remaining parts: ут, ‘ Illumination 
and calligraphy’; vu, ‘ Unillustrated manu- 
scripts’; and vi, ‘ Book-covers and lacquer ’. 
The four authors share in 44 colour and 157 
black-and-white plates, excellently repro- 
duced; from the reviewer’s recollection of the 
originals, the colour values are reliable. This 
generous soale of illustration will provide a 
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most useful tool for those who are unable to 
view the objecta directly, and it is appropriate 
to express our gratitude to Mr. de рше and 
all others who were responsible for this 
publication. 

Asa pipi i the work will be of major 
importance and authority; the standing of the 
contributors alone guarantees that. There 
may well be the occasional disagreement over 
dating or attribution of some works; but there 
must always be room for this in works of 
scholarship: What leaves this reviewer a little 

is the lack of balance between parts 1/11 
and ¢ rest. Grube’s two parts are undoub- 
tedly a major contribution to the knowledge of 
в recondite subject; but is such specialist 
treatment really called for in a catalogue? 

I must record, with sadness, that my copy 
is loose ın rta case, in spite of careful treatment. 
It would not seem capable of standing up to 
the rougher treatment of the average library— 
where, ш view of the work’s high cost, most 
Boholars will perforce have to use it. My copy 
does not seem to be exceptional m this 
It is peouliarly poignant that such should 
to be recorded of & work which treats of ‘ the 


' arte of the book’. 


J, BURTON-PAGE 


Marm-Rose Steuyr: The miraculous 
journey of Mahomet: Мий nämeh, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (Manu- 


scr Supplément Turc 190) ... trans- 
lated by Ruhard Pevear. 158 pp. 
+ addenda sheet. London: Scolar 
Press, 1977. £25. 


The Bibliothèque Nationale manusoript of 
the Mi'rüj пате, part of a Chaghatay text 
written in Uyghur script together with a 
translation of Farid al-Din ‘Attär’s Tadhkirät 
al-awlıya’ dated 1436 в one of the most 
remarkable products of the Hardt Royal 
Library. It was acquired in Constantinople in 
1672-3 by Antoine Galland (cf. Journal ed. С. 
Schéfer, Paris, 1881, т, 29) as a manuscript of 
‘ the ' Aja ib al-makhlügät with 66 illustrations ’ 
and ultımately found ite way to the library of 
Louis XV. Its miniatures have never been 
reproduced in their entirety and the Scolar 
Press has shown enterprise in undertaking this 
task. 

Praise must, however, be qualified. The 
translated introduction and notes are re- 
markable for their numerous and misleading 
mfelioitiee—to cite but a few: ‘as a groat 
prophet of the biblical line, Muhammad . 

© artists who painted [Buráq] made use 

of Ба [read pounced] patterns’ (р. 26), 
“Gabriel (shown here encircled by a fiery 
nimbus) ...’ (plate 26) when only the head, as 
usual, has the mmbus; or references to 
‘hyacinth ' for English ‘ jacinth ’ (in fact read 
ruby/yéqut). Translator and author appear, 
moreover, to have worked not only separately, 
but in isolation from the manuscript: many 
misunderstandings could have been eliminated 
by inspection of the miniatures. The text 
great problems. The Chaghatay version 

is acoompanied by a (contemporary [of. 
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plate 3]) Arabio résumé and by later Western 
Turkish glosses, some pages even having glosses 
in Persian, these last not legibly reproduced. 
A general cheak suggeste that the Arabic and 
Turkish are farly close, but divergences are 
not all to be explamed by reference to the 
Chaghatay version (in Pavet de Courteille’s 
translation) and it is unclear how far they 
reflect different textual traditions or ei merely 
misunderstandings by the painter 

Scolar Press does not pretend to provi le eer 
texta. However, some allusion to the problem 
would have been appropriate. The linguistic 
complication, however, explains other mis- 
understandmgs, including misleading emphasis 
upon Mongolia, the onstoms of the Altay 
peoples, and shamanism which must result 

m confusion between the Uyghur sorıpt (e.g. 
plate 20) and Uyghur histcry and religion, for 
which this Mi'ráj name provides no evidence 
whatsoever. 

Even the supplementary lish biblio- 
graphy fails to molude Cerulli’s fundamental 
work on the Western versions of the Ascension 
of Muhammad; while other works cited are 
dubiously relevant or out of date. These 
weaknesses could well have been eliminated in 
translation or at the editorial stage. 

The commentaries show other weaknesses, 
including a surprising unfamiliarity with the 
Qur'ün: (plate 16)‘. . .Suraxırtells[Joseph}’s 
atory at length involving propheta, angels, the 
devil, djinns, men and animals.’ The desorip- 
tion of houris, as ‘ purrfied wives’, though 
certainly backed by the Qur’än, is obscu um 
per obscurius. There are odd linguistic errors: 
for example the pomt at which Muhammad 


leaves Buraq (plate 32), the ‘ Maqam Zaribet’, 
is clearly ba i in the Arabic and 
Turkish glosses. Nor does history fare better : 


Timür, a descendant of Genghis Khän, (p. 23) 
created Perman pamting; paper (p. 28) was 
made i in Khuräsän using linen fibres; and the 
‘ historical clarification’ (plate 3) regarding 
the Aqs&’ Mosque misleads on the Dome of 
the Rock and altogether ignores the Aqs&', the 
second state of which, Creswell showed, is 
datable by the Aphrodrto papyri (Nos. 1403, 
1414, 1435) (715-16) to the reign of al-Walld. 
The Mi'rüj пате is, admittedly, difficult 
to present. e subject is so unfamiliar that 
much straightforward narrative and some 
account of its evolution are n . The 
Sūra al-Isrä’ (Qur’än хуп), the basic source for 
the ascension of Muhammad, 18 barely narrative 
at all but for verses 1 and indirectly 60 and 
the evolution of the account owes most to 
hadith, tafsir, er el-Tabarl, al- 
Zamakhshari, and al-Räzi, and to the Stra of 
Ibn Ish&q. One would naturally suppose the 
Chaghatay text to contain quotations from 
other süras of the Qur’än, yet although certain 
words or z pais of words are regularly rubrıoated 
or gilt, there is not even an Arabio basmala ; 
while (non-Qur’änıo) Arabic occurs on only 
two folios (36v, 45v)—written in a rather 
incompetent hand evidently by the Uyghur 
calligrapher. The absence of Arabio is 
interesting evidence for the existence of a 
Turkish Vulgate by 1436 in Chaghatay. The 
illustrated version, moreover, onstrates 
that, as with the romance of Yusuf and 
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Zulaykhä, regularly ıllustrated with ай the 
details referred to m Qur’än хп, there aa a 
tacit but clear distinction between the illustra- 
tion of gigas material in written Qur'àns and 
pious poetical or imaginative compositions. 

The immediate provenance of the MS kefore 
it came into Galland's possession is unclear, 
but it must have come ultimately from the 
Saray. Much oould have been clarified, how- 
ever, by even a succinct description of tLe MS 
including consideration of the (unıllustrated) 
Tadhkirat al-awliya’ which bears the colaphon. 
But the present volume stops short without 
explanation. No attempt has been made to 
reconcile the number of ‘llustrations (61° with 
that gıven by Galland (66) or that given in 
1739 (64). There ıs no reference to sigillo- 
graphy nor has the evident о ing e.g. 
on Fol. 51 (plate 53) and fol. 420 (place 37) 
evoked comment, which is unfortunate since 
there must be further ovarpamting which does 
not show up in reproduction. It is very prob- 
ably more difficult to cescribe Islamic than 
Western MSS partioularly when they are m 
outlandish tongues. However, if the Scolar 
Press wishes to preserve ita reputation as a 
publisher of manuscripts in reprodust.on it 
must do better. 

Discussion of the many linguistio, textual, 
and iconographic problems гавәй bz the 
Bibhothéque Nationale Mi'räj name has во far 
been hampered by ths lack of published 
illustrations. It would kave been desireble to 
have had a complete facsimile and it is 
regrettable that so much of the commsntary 
to the plates reproduced should be otiosa or of 
dubious relevance. However, the present 
volume does provide a basis for a deeper study 
of painting at the Timiirid courta aad an 
analysis of the, evidently divergent, toxtual 
and illustrative traditions. 

J. M. BOCERS 


Mary Boros: A Persian stronghold of 
Zoroastrianism: based on the Rasanbas 
Katrak lectures, 1975. xv, 284 pp., 
8 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1977. £8.50. 


This book is based on the Ratanbai Katrak 
lectures, 1975, which in turn were based. on 
eight months (pace the blurb on the dust- 
jacket) spent by the author during 1364 ın 

Sharifabad, a village s‘tuated to the north- 
west of Yazd, and арышлар as the home 
of two of the ‘ cathedral ’ fires of Irani Zoro- 
astrianism. During her stay, Professor Boyoe 
acquired a considerable body of material con- 
cerning the present-day beliefs and practices 
of the people of Sharlfáb&d which were not 
directly relevant to her magnum opus, А 
history of Zoroastriantem, of which the Ärst of 
four volumes has recently appeared (The early 
period, Leiden, 1975). The result is the preeent 
work, more popular in tone and more na-rative 
in style; however, sach explanatory context 
as is provided remains primarily historial. 

Thus in the first chapter we are introduced 
to the earlier history of the village, ard also 
the geographical background and the personali- 
tiea involved; in the sacond we learn of the 
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basio religious framework—the daily prayers, 
the ee the en е and the 
associated secular erings. they appear 
in the text, tho шлш technical ger 
Zoroastrianism are defined and explained, 
though not always very fully (e.g. payvand) ; 
ıt would have helped the layman, for whom 
the book is presumably intended, if a glossary 
had been provided. In the ensuing chapters 
we are given, in no very logical order, an 
account of the three main of the 
religion of the village. On the one hand, we 
have individual acts of piety and charity, 
pi e and personal offerings—what 
pooner has rather narrowly characterized 
as ' the religion of the shrine’. On the other, 
we have the public occasions, funerary rites 
and the great festivals of the Zoroastrian year, 
in particular the two New Years. Here the 
author does her best to explain the complex 
hıstorioal changes which have produced the 
present religious calendar (and incidentally 
makes it clear that no mere ‘synchronic’ 
explanation would have been enough); but 
onoe again the la would have been 
assisted doy & more formal tabulation, at least 
of the status quo; and if those individual aote 
of piety which were observed during the 
&uthor's stay had been similarly recorded we 
would have been able to acquire a rather 
clearer picture of the relative importance of 
the public and the private elements of the 
religion. Between these two elements lies a 
third (neglected by the Spooner scheme) : rites 
of purity and pollution, which seek to adjust 
the errant individual to what his religion 
requires of him. Man, in the Zoroastrian view, 
is engaged in a tual struggle against the 
forces of evil, of Ahriman. He is in aer 
danger of pollution by blood, death, aea i 
excretions, non-Zoroastrians, and, above a 
women. 

Perhaps the most fascinating parts of this 
book are those concerned with the role of 
women in the religion; although they are 
nominally admitted as full members, yet they 
are excluded from the priesthood and, to a 

extent, from direst ү tion in 
pullo ritual. In the old ey were 
incarcerated in a tiny room diving their men- 
struation. It is theretore hardly surpri a 
rites have emerged such as the Sopra-ye 
saberes ei penuh E eT 
areinverted. Here Boyce has uncovered material 
inaccessible to a male ethnographer, yet with- 
out elsewhere surrendering her status as an 
honorary man. It is onl ble that she 
still retains her outlook of orthodox Zoro- 
astrianism, and, seeing such practices as 
irreli ious, fails for instance to tell us the 
rambling folk-tale’ which legitimates the 
Sopra-ye Shah Pari, on the grounds that it 
lacks obvious relevance or ' marked ethical 
content, Shih Par appearing in it as a strange, 
capricious 
ut above all the author is to be congratu- 
lated on producing а most readable but 
scholarly account of Persian religion, truly the 
first of ite kind: for what emerges is the 


1*The function of religion in Persian 
society ', Iran, 1, 1963, 83-05. 
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striking similarity of all denominations of 
Persian religion, Sunni, Shi'i, Zoroastrian, and 
Ahbl-i Haqq. Where they differ in deliberate 
detail at the publio pole (the benevolent 
Zoroastrian attitude to the dog за a striking 
example), they are almost identical at the 
private. The personal offerings, and both 
personal and collective pilgrimages, can be 
ound throughout Iran: the Muslims have 
their Bibi 8 bänü, the Zoroastrians their 
Báünü-Pürs , and, below the t shrine of 
Baba Yädgär, the Ahl-i Нада their Shärewän-i 
Khätün. But there is one great difference: the 
Zoroastrian priesthood is much more restricted 
and exclusive than that of the other religions 
of Iran, and as such is deolining rapidly. For 
this reason, unless there is further substantial 

port from the Parsis, the future of the 
religion in Iran must be doubtful. The present 

is therefore most timely. 

Some readers will wish for a greater provi- 
sion of non-historical context: the sociologist 
wil be frustrated by the mention of personali- 
ties, but without sufficient detail of the social 
structure of the village; the structural anthro- 
pologist will regret the omitted folk-tales and 
rituals and beliefs marginal to Zoroastrianism 
proper (there is almost nothing on the evil eye) 
not to mention accounts of seoular ritual. 
primary idiom of Zoroastrian ritual, it seems, 
is food, and much space is devoted to böy-o- 
brang and the like; yet we are told little of 
everyday meals, the contrast with which 
endows their religious counterpart with mean- 
ing. We are ud who sits on wen carpet for 
Ayäthrim; but who does in secular life? We 
learn how the gift to God the Creator becomes 
also а gift to fellow-man; but what of the 
traveller’s gift, the official’s bribe? 

Professor Boyce has already shown that her 
interests range to agriculture: let us hope 
that in the future ahe may fill the gaps in these 
other subjects. 

ROBERT RIOR 


Evakws Denis: La Lokapaññatti et 


les idées co du bouddhisme 
ancien. 2 vols.: [iv], 229, lexvii, 
191; [ii], iv, xliv, 329 pp. Lile: 


Atelier Reproduction des Thèses, 
Université de Lille ПІ; Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 1977. Fr. 100. 


Although the existence of the Lokapaanatis 
(LP) has been known since 1904, when the 
discovery of a MS in Burma was announced, no 
complete edition has hitherto appeared. 
Would-be editors have doubtless been dis- 

couraged by the corrupt state of tho few MSS 

The present edition, accompanied 

by a translation into French and extensive 
notes, is based upon two twentieth-oentury 
MSS, one from the National Library in 
ok and the other from the collestion of 
PEoole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient. Both 
often agree in their errors. A third, nineteenth- 
centary, MS from Mandalay arrived too late 
to be used for establishing the text, but the 
variant readings worth mention are listed in 


Il 
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an ap 
diffi 

In the introduction, the editor considers the 
identity of the author of the LP, and ite date 
and provenance. He concludes that it is the 
work of an unknown author writing in Burma, 
probably at Thaton, in the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries A.D. Despite ite late date, the LP is 
important because it seems to be the oldest 
Pali cosmological text extant. Although the 
Northern Buddhists, iti in Sanskrit, 

roduced descriptions of world, the 
vüdins ssem to have been too busy trying 
to escape from the world to describe it. When 
they began to do so in medieval times, they 
were content to borrow from earlier writers on 
the subject. To call the LP a treatise upon 
cosmology is misl , since it is by no 
means a systematic study of the subject, but 
rather a compilation of mformation about the 
nature of the world, collected from many 
Bouroes, and put together in a haphazard way. 
Into the descriptions of the various parts of the 
world are inserted narrative stories, e.g. the 
section on the devaloka includes a long story 
about Adoka and robots (bhüta-vihana-yanta) 
from the kingdom of Roma. 

It is only the identification of the texts upon 
which the LP is based which has made the 
production of an edition possible, for the state 
of the MSS is such that, where no parallel text 
has been found, restoration of the text ш 
frequently impossible. The greater part of the 
LP is based upon the Lokaprajiapts, of which 
the Sanskrit original is lost but a Chinese 
translation dating from A.n. 558 is available. 
A concordance between the LP and the 
Lo {йари is given in an appendix, and 
summaries of other souroe texte are supplied. 

Not all the emendations made when restoring 
the text seem necessary, e.g. sampannant 
(p. 10, 1. 8), desorıbing haritaka ‘yellow 
myrobalan °, is changed to sampakkäni ' ripe’, 
but no change is needed since sampanna- 
means ‘ of perfect or correct flavour, palatable’ 
in Sanskrit, and ‘ sweet’ (especially of honey) 
in Pali. Elsewhere the editor has not always 
emended when he should perhaps have done дө оу 
e.g. he translates anopannam udakam 
(p. 8, 1. 14) as ‘ L'eau ne cédait pas’, Bes 
on the erroneous su ion made in the Pal 
Text Sooiety's Pah-English dictionary that 
panna, unna, and ninna are all derived from 

-nata. It seems much more likely that 

anopanna ia a soribal error, showing the p/s 
alternation of which the editor gives several 
other examples, for anosanna < Sanskrit 
an-avasanna * not sunk down’. 

One emendation which is made seems to 
offend i the basio principles to be 
adopted when editing a text. At р. 92, 1. 2, the 
two MSS read avajjham. In the | 
passage in the Mahävasis (т, 9, 4), Benart no 
that his MSS read avadhyanto, avadhyanta, or 
avadhyamtd, which he emended to dvajjanio. 
The present editor similarly emen to 
Gvajjanto, although the fact that the MSS of 
the LP read avajjham shows clearly that the 
version of the Mahavastu which the author was 
following had the reading avadhyanto, not 
Gvayjanto. Since it is the function of an editor 
to establish a text which is as close as possible 


dix. None of them seems to help with 
ties. 
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to that which the author actually wrote, it is 
quite clearly incorrect to introduce an emenda- 
tion based upon an emendation made by 
another editor in a source text. 

This edition with annotated tranalation of 


the ZP is reproduced photo otographioalty from 


the original ee ral disserta- 
tion su to the University of Paris. 


Although a number of Landwritten insertions 
and corrections have been made, nevertheless 


several errors still remain, e.g. 1,17 
bhskkhave (for bhikkhave) ; D 1.12 hl (for 
adhitthita) ; 1,1. 16 väye (for vavä); p. 2 


samatälım (but -talam at 2, 1. 10); 2, 1. 16 
абатай (for arahatä). Much more reprehensible 
is the poor quality of the reprinting. Several 
pages are almost entirely illegible, e.g. р. 49 of 
the text and p. lxxi of the introduotion, while 
elsewhere many individual words and even lines 
are impossible to read. 

The LP is an important text, beoause of the 
light it sheds on the development of Buddhist 
cosmology, and also beceuse of the information 
it gives about the texts which were known in 
Burma in medieval times. Not only can it be 
corrected by reference tc other texts, but it can. 
be used, in turn, to correct those texts. As the 
editor shows, the form of the Mahävastu whick 
the author was following differed slightly from 
Senart’s edition, so that we can use the LP to 
fill some of Senart’s lacunae. 

This editaon of the LP 1s valuable enough to 
merit publication in a more satisfactory form. 
This would give an opportunity for the 
removal of some of the errors and defecta 
mentioned above. 

Е. В. NORMAN 


B. AGESTHIALINGOM and К. KUSHALAPPA 
Gowpa (ed.): Dravidian case system. 
(Department of Linguistics. Publica- 
tion No. 39.) [i], vii, 519 pp. Anna- 
malainagar: Anramalai University, 
1976. Rs. 25. 


8. SaxrurvgL: P of Toda with 
vocabulary. (Department of 
d Publication No. 41.) [ix], 365 
. Annam ar: Annamalai 
niversity, 1976. Rs. 15. 


In recent years there has been in South India 
a remarkable e development of studies in Dre- 
vidian linguistics, and strong and active 
departments devoted to these studies have 
been established, notably at Annamalai ani 
"Trivandrum. The Centre of Advanced Study 
in Linguistics in Annamalai University has 
been particularly active, and many young 
scholars have been trained there. The major 
languages and their dialeots, as well as the 
minor languages of the South, have been tke 
subject of intensive study. The Department 
has more than 40 publications to ita credit, and 
more are on the way. 

In addition to research work in the fleld, the 
Department has been active in organizing 
seminars, colloquia, and conferences where 
scholars can get together and discuss selected 


£ 
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topics to which each can oontribute from his 
own specialty. From 2 to 4 Maroh 1974, one 
such seminar was held at Annamalai to disouss 
the Dravidian case system, and 29 scholars 
took part. The book edited by 8. Agesthi- 
alingom and K. Kushalappa Gowda contains 
the papers dealing with this subject which were 
read at this seminar. The major po Sch 
Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, and T 


covered ther with a selection of their 


^ dialects. material is drawn from the 
spoken ages and their dialects, and the 
study of classical texte and their usages in 


respect of the case-system are not included. 
In spite of this omission a t deal of useful 
material has been presented and analysed, and 
students of Dravidian will find in it a useful 
work of reference. 

Among the minor Dravidian languages of 
the South there are easays on the cage-systems 
of Kodagu, Kota, Todo, Betta Kurumba, 
Kasava, and Iroja. It ie good to know that 
active work has bean done in these fields, and 
farther publications on the minor languages 
are looked forward to. In the case of some of 
the languages mentioned there is doubt as to 
whether they should be classed as independent 
South Dravidian languages or aberrant dialects 
of Tamil, The case for independent status 
would seem to be strongest in the case of Betta 
Kuruba (Kurumba). Doubts still ist about 
Truja and Kasava, but the authors of the essays 
here dealing with those languages incline to 
view that they should be treated as indepen- 
dent. Only full publication of the material 
collected will settle the matter. 

Of all the minor languages of the South the 
most interesting is Toda. This was thoroughly 
investigated by Professor Emeneau in the 

1930's, and the full publication of his 
work is now under preparation. In the mean- 
time the language remains easily accessible to 
younger Dravidian scholars who wish to 
familiarize themselves with it. The one 
scholar to undertake this work so far to any 
serious degree is 8. Sakthivel, who collected 
extensive material during а field trip to the 
Nugiris, which was first written up by him ір a 
thesis presented in 1974. The present work on 
Meus hid De. Gon beat ence ee 
thesis which has now been for 
publication. It consists of two бз, a detailed 
study of the rather complicated phonology of 
the language, and а quite extensive vocabulary. 
The phonetio units correspond exactly with 
those established by Emeneau, and detailed 
lists are given of all the vocables in which these 
phonemes occur together with an analysis of 
their phonetic environment. 

The vocabulary в based on a detailed 
questionnaire prepared for the purpose, and 
as most Todas are bilingual in Tamil (as well 
as Badaga) the Tamil language was used for 
the interviews. At the same time the published 
work of Emeneau was drawn upon, and its 
influence is geen particularly in the formulation 
of the meanings. 

Sakthivel’s vocabulary turns out to contain 
{ше a ee of foras whioh are niot to Бе 
ound in DED or ite lements. Some of 
these have to be exolu since they are 
nothing more than Tamil words which his 
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bilingual informants gave him fiom time to 
time. Such are adimy ‘slave’, aryfu ‘ know- 
ledge’, kalymon ‘ clay’, and so forth, which 
though partially adapted to Toda phonology, 
seem to have their origin m the language of 
the questionnaire. There is a larger het of 
additional items which may be regarded as 
genuine loan-words from Tamil, even though 
In some cases their origin may be quite recent. 
Such are the followmg to which the DED 
references are added : arm ‘file’ (191, Ta. 
aram), aly ' wave’ (203, Ta. alai), apy 
* cow-dung ’ (283, Ta. àppi), a-L-men ' banyan’ 
(324, Ta. an, itli ‘idly’ (385, Ta. шай), umy 
‘husk’ (548, Ta. ums), ер ‘letter, writing’ 
(725, Ta. eruttu), o-no-y ‘ wolf’ (863, "Та. önäy), 
оу ‘ palmyra leaf’ (903, Та, olas), koby | wire’ 
(1038, Та. kambi), kud ‘ cannon-ball’ (1414, 
Ta. kuntu), kumy ‘a play’ (1464, Ta. kummi), 
kori-d ‘tonga’ (1529, Ta. kuratu), kwado rm 
‘tent’ (1561, Ta. kütäram), kosf ‘ mosquito’ 
(1736, Та. kocu, kocuku), suty ' small hammer’ 
(2197, Та. cults), tud-goy ‘ trunk (of elephant) ° 
(2713, Ta. tunfam, ioniai) te-k-men ‘teak 
treo’ (2842, Ta. tekku), toty ‘ bucket’ (2808, 
Ta. totii), twitil 'oradle' (2870, Ta. totisl) 
tut-ty ‘ scavenger? (2024), Ta. toti), pan-me-n 
И ‚ palmyra tree (3324, Ta. рађа), mutaly 
‘orocodile’ (4055, Ta. mutalat), murngo-y 
‘ drumatiok (vegetable) ’ (4085, Ta. murunkat), 
muim ‘totality’ (4203, Ta. тойот), a my 
* tortoise ’ (4232, Ta. уйт, датаў), pary ‘tax’ 
(4307, Ta. vari), рісі ‘ fan ’ (4479, Ta. рісі). 

These loans from Tamil account for the 
greater part of the additional vocabulary 
recorded by Sakthivel. Beside them there is a 
much smaller number of words, aleo not 
registered in РЕР, which ae Reiley from 
Kannada, presumably thro Badaga. Such 
are ud ‘ black gram’ (695, Ka. urdu, uddu), 
kady ‘oultivable paddy land р (1141, Ка. 

gadde), aty ‘ cotton’ (3280, Ka. parti, 
ран, haiti). 

When these loan-words have been separated. 
out, there remain a number of items in 
Sakthivel’s vocabulary which are probably to 
be regarded as genuine Toda words, and which 
supplement the Toda entries in DED. Such 
are: amn ‘smallpox’ (164, Ta. amma, 
аттат), afn ‘ mother’ (232, Ta. avvai; DED 
has af and afuf), ej ‘ sesame plant’, eno-y ‘ oil’ 
(726, Ta. el, en ney), kis ‘ handle ' (of pot, eto.) 
(8 164, Ma. kayyil), tõ} ‘scorpion’ (2855, 
Te. Hp. nerk- * to press > (2387, Та. nerukky), 
pap t gram, pulse ’ (3282, Ta. paruppu), pirs- 

be demolished’ (3615, Ta. peruku), pef 
* Кайа. (3443, Ta. piraippu), mu-ly ‘ brain’ 
(4146, Та. та), mot * not sharp ' (4199, Ta. 
mottai), теуі ‘ soft’ (4167, Ta. mel), podo-t 
* guest ' (4442, Ta. viruntu, Ko. vid a'l). 

In DED 1348 (Ta. kirai ‘ greens, eto.) To. 
Ету appears with the unexpected meaning 
‘sp. grain’; in this vocabulary ki-ry appears 
with the expected meaning * greens’. ‘The 
homonym ki-ry ‘ mongoose ', which is also not 
in DED, sppears with a variant kirgan, 
having a second element which 1s not else- 
where recorded for this word (cf. DED 1344). 
It may be the same as that whioh appears in 
Ka. peggana, heggana ‘ bandicoot’ (To. egan). 
For ‘ fire-wood ' (4487, Ta. viraku, eto.) DED 
could quote only a form berkh given by Metz, 
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Mie y {лоп that this should stand for 
tter form is given by Sakthivel. 
Л күү horse gram ’, also not in DED, 
appears in Sakthivel’s vocabulary in the 
combination kwal Кыз} af which the first 
member 18 Cree: Beside par ‘drum’ he 
also has parn ‘ panah man’, fem. paro, which 
could of course loan-words from Tamil. The 
word per ‘rock’ (2392, Ta. paras) has an 
irregular vowel development, which shows that 
it 28 no loan-word. The verb piy- (pis-) 
(homonymous with piy- (pis-) ‘to beat’) is 
the only South Dravidian word belonging to 
the entry DED 3666, Kui poja. To. puly 
od -for- nothing fellow’ is connected with 
poh ' profligateness, a Dae ay rodigality’ (and 
farther with 3736, Та. робей, etc.) e, the 
preserved p- is against it в loan-word. 
Thus it can be seen that ivel’s book 
contains & fair number of useful new contribu- 
tions to Dravidian etymology, and he 1s to be 
talated on having done a workmanlike 
job on the language. 
T. BURROW 


C. Н. Риплрв (ed.): The correspondence 
of Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 
Governor-General of India, 1828-1835. 
(School of Oriental and African 
Studies.). 2 vols.: xlix, 740; [iv], 
741-1483 pp. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. £55. 


No one who has not read these two enormous 
and fascinating volumes should presume to 
wae а n Britain's role in India. 
em, the desire to make any ez 
cathedra нени оп the subject would 
suled. completely. The variety and com- 
кла of the subject-matter contained in this 
selection of documents challenge alike un- 
critical approval and unsympathetic denuncia- 
tion—in: any of the reassuring generaliza- 
tions to which commentators on empire 
frequently resort. Here are aired the resolu- 
tions and recantations, the pro оро апа 
reoonsiderations, the reflections and hesitations 
of a man of liberal intent who sought, in his 
own words, to establish ‘ British greatness 
upon Indian happiness ’. 

The use of the word ‘ happiness’, affirming 
Lord William  Bentinok's links with the 
Utilitarians, might stir up a measure of 
cynicism in the modern reader. Bentinck 
himself was not blind to the diffioulty not only 
of implementing his plans but even of deter- 
mining where happiness lay for such a varied 
society. The fact that he even contemplated 
such a policy should not, however, be over- 
looked ose who see in the East India 
Company's activities, only and inevitably, 
rapacity and ruthlessness, and in the activities 
of their servants only greed and self-seeking. 
These qualities are indeed evident in the 
correspondence between the Court of Direotors 
and their Governor-General in India and 
between the Company's offioials themselves, 
and ignorance and lethargy too. But also a 
genuine uncertainty among the British in 
India about how to act in the best interests of 
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the Indian population, together with confusion 
both of aims and motives among the driferent 
sections of Indian opinion. 

ondence is 


What emerges fram tais oo 
the wide gap between ideals and their realiza- 
tion, в gap created not only by the dominant 
economic interests of the East India Company 
which encouraged caution and zhe desire for a 
narrower commitment while the wider prob- 
lems of India cried out far boldness and under- 
standing. It was reinforced by the sheer 
limitation of human capacity when faced by 
the task of effecting smultaneously & dia- 
chronic and synchronic analvsis of India’s 
problems. There was, too, & need to estimate 
the reaction of the Court of Directors and of 
the British government to any new proposals 
which the ботеспог General might put for- 
ward. That reaction, because of the slowness 
of communications, sould not be confirmed for 
at least & year, It was impossible to isolate 
individual issues or for the Governor-General 
to concentrate the whole of his attention upon 
their solution. The role of the Sultan of 
Muscat in East African affaire jostled for his 
attention with complainta from dismissed 
military officers and consideration of the merits 
of introducing tea-growing into India: advice 
from the Company’s servants on the question 
of whether it was safe to abolish sati, the 
prn ce of self-immolation by high-oaste 

du widows, ran parallel with the more 
philosophical, but deo ın some respects 
practical, debate upon whether it was desirable 
to promote Western-style education in pre- 
ference to the traditional Hindu and Muslim 
systems which the Company had formerly 
supported. Underlining these varied considera- 
tions there was to be taken constantly into 
account the strict injunction of the Court of 
Directors to balance the bu: This latter 
ruling Bentinck tried sin y to put into 
effect. Meanwhile the Company’s detailed and 
well-intentioned but soarcely practical advice 
on how to cut the ‘ hard living ' allowance to 
soldiers in garrison stetions, and their 
laok of appreciation of the umportant financial 
role of the private agency houses, oreated 
serious problems for him. Yet he continued to 
investigate a vast range of possibilities for 
reform and to evolve plans for putting them 
into effect. Particalarly strong was his con- 
cern for education. Setting out with the con- 
fidence of the entkumast, and in spite of the 
swing in favour of Westernization among the 
Company’s officials and among many ımpor- 
tant Indians, Bentinck discovered as he 
probed more deeply that the issue was far more 
тошроно than at first seemed to be the case. 
By contrast he came to recognize the wisdom 
of his officials who said that the apparently 
s akg questior. of abolishing вай might be 
ved by firm judicial aosion provided it 
was done without соо much of a fanfare. 

One cannot, after reading this correspon- 
dence, escape a feeling of regret for what might 
have been, for Bentinck’s achievements in 
India seem to have been far leas than he was 
capable of. His radicalism, criticized in his 
earlier career, might well in other circum- 
stances have made an important contribution 
to the problem of Anglo-Indian relations. Sir 
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Cyril Philips, in a brief but effective introduo- 
tion, ddmite that it is difficult to decide how 
clearly Bentinck realized that what he planned 
could not be put into effect in the foreseeable 
future and whether, if he did realize it, he 
thought it nevertheless important to put his 
ideas forward so they should not be over- 
looked, because in the long run they would 
certainly have to be taken into acoount. Had 
they been, British rule in India might, pace 
the historical deterministe, have produced very 
different resulta. 

One is tempted to ask what are the merits of 
such а collection of documents as opposed to 
those of a good biography. Although one does 
not know if important issues have been 
omitted from the selection or whether the 
choice of documents for publication provides 
an unbalanced view of Bentinck’s attitudes or 
areas of conoern, it is nevertheless a singular 
advantage to be brought into direct contact 
with the ideas of the writers themselves rather 
than having their opinions mediated through 
and placed into an unnatural order by the 
author. One can, too, appreciate more fully 
the of questions Bentinck covered and 
the real with which he ‘a өй n 
оаза g more poignan m the tone o 
the letters he received and his reactions to 
them the limit which ciroumstances imposed 
upon the fulfilment of his dreams. Sir Cyril 
himself is too modest in expreesing the hope 
that his selection of documents will encourage 
others to write about Bentinck’s governor- 
generalship. It is of value for everyone who is 
interested in Indian affairs, but alio for those 
whose concern is with the whole problem of 
government, whether of one race by another or 
of one person by another person. The detailed 
issues relate primarily to one period. The 
general questions are eternal. 


KENNETH INGHAM 


Мївкпди HELFFER (ed. and tr.): Les 
chants dans V épopée tibétaine de Ge-sar 
d’apres le livre de la Course de cheval. 
Verston chantée de Blo-bzan bstan-'jin. 
(Centre de Recherches d’Histoire et de 
Philologie de la туе Section de l'École 
Pratique des Hautes Études. m. 
Hautes Études Orientales, 9.) [xiii], 
573 pp. Genéve, Paris: Librairie 

> Droz, 1977. 

Some two-thirds of the work under review 
is an edition and translation of a section of the 
Tibetan Gegar epio, the ’Dzam-gling seng-chen 
skyes-bu’s tta-rgyug-gi rtogs-pa brjod-pa or 
* horse-race’ chapter, taken from a manu- 
вогтр used by a Tibetan bard, Blo-bzang 
bstan-'dzin and compared with the manuscript 
published in résumé by Stein m 1956 and with 
a recent reprint of a xylograph. Tape re- 
cordings by a bard of the whole section make 
possible a pioneering study of the musical 
aspects of Tibetan epic chant (part п, oh. iii). 

The remainder includes an inventory of 
other tape recordings and of the names and 
brief biographical details of seven other 
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accessible bards (none of whose performances 
were used for the present work except now and 
then in the musical section); descrrption of 
the postao techniques and language of the 
genre; and explanation of the oultural world 
revealed by the epic. 

The text of the manuscript is in a good state 
and has wisely been left as гб ım, the few 
variants being noted. The trenslteration 
seems to have been carefully done, though the 
drawbacks of the Pelliot system with all its 
diacritics are apparent from such discrepancies 
in oross-reference as gdon/gdong (p. 390), 
tshums-chen/chum-chen (p. 388), and mnam/ 
mnyam (p. 450). (Incidentally, the absence 
of the song numbers at the top of the pages, 
and the placing of the textual notes after 
groups of songs, make orosa-cheoking unneces- 
sarily tedious.) 

On p. 8 we are told that the hyphen is used 
to lnk the elements of a ‘ composé’ or ‘ joindre 
un mot-racine à une particule oasuelle’. In 
the absence of a systematic formal grammar of 
this style of Tibetan that statement is not very 
helpfal; moreover the second of the two uses 
mentioned is not observed here with any 
consistency. Thus in the first two pages of the 
text we have ci-la, brgyan-la and ytd-la versus 
Khro-thung la, snon-pa la, and sa-cha la, and 
khrod-na and mnyes-na versus re'u-mig ma, 
gur-khang na, and ma-byas na, also 'khyag-gis 
versus yong-bas kyis. One might also mention 
ngag-gi versus nam gyi on p. 30. Further 
examples might be cited to show that it is not 
just a matter of the number of syllables. In 
the first-named use the inconsistencies are not 
so glaring, but the ‘ com ' still seems to be 

ed intuitively, giving rise to contrasts 
such as de-'dra versus enysng ’dra’s (p. 72) and 
nyal-'dra (p. 186). Thabs-shes, a well-known 
word, is unhyphenated on p. 188 but not in the 
note on p. 165. Kha 'dre and ru nga on p. 40 
should surely be hyphenated. Such criticisms 
are not entirely trivial since the author uses 
arguments allegedly derived from grammar to 
port conclusions in the poetic and musical 
ра and yet the grammar is neither 
explicitly stated nor discernible through any 
consistent use of hyphenation. 

The translation generally gives a fairly good 
to good idea of the matter of the text, but could 
often be tightened up by stricter attention to 
the grammatical functions of particles. Here 
again the author does not follow her own scanty 
explications, for example those on p 385. ‘Le 
р des verbes eet indiqué par le particule 

*; but on p. 14 we have 'grigs-le translated 
by a French present indicative, also yod-le on 
the same page, and mthun-le on p. 52. On 
р. 14, byed-le is translated by a French future! 
(I have a icion that ls is used in this text 
rather like n, which indeed 18 often how 
Mme. Helffer translates it.) ‘ Le cas correspon- 
dant au locatif est marqué par la particule na’ ; 
the locative case is nowhere defined, but surely 
gdan-rab la ‘ sur lea meilleurs sièges ’ (p. 36) and 
many other examples are as much locative as 
any instances where na is used? As examples of 
translations which depart from literalness 
without any particular gain we have, again on 
the first page of the text, tshig-gis brjod-lugs 
16d ‘ c'est la facon d'exprimer un mot’, where 
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tshig has been transformed from mstrumental 
in Tibetan to object in French; and Jo-rus 
sprul-begyur sna-tshogs des * Jo-ru a produit des 
émanations de toutes sortes’, where a verb 
has been ‘ produit’ from nowhere and the last 
word, which implies some causal relation with 
what follows, 18 ıgnored. 

Having made these points, I feel I must now 
congratulate the author on a valiant and 
largely successful attempt at translation of a 
considerable volume of often difficult material. 
Names, metaphors, and obsoure references 
have been ed down and documented with 
thoroughness and zeal. Seldom indeed does 
Helffer concede defeat and leave a word or 
expression untranslated. Seldom either oan it 
be claimed that she has actually misunderstood 
the text, On the first two pages, again, I would 
take issue only with Jo-rus 'gro-don nam-zig 
{ste, probably z^] 'ong (‘when will he 
come?’ rather than ' viendra-t-il un jour? ’) 
and sgug-mi (‘those warting’ rather than 
‘attente °). This text should be seen as a 
significant addition to our knowledge of 
Tibetan literature and а major step forward 
m the study of the epic genre. 

The chapter on ‘etylistique’ oontaıns 
interesting material on epithets, names, tech- 
niques of narration, and figures of h. The 
examples collected under * vocabulary ', how- 
ever, are in no way peouliar to the epic, while 
the section on diminutives is puzzling. Gzhon- 
nu, for example, 18 & ‘ectly ordinary Tibetan 
word for ‘young’. In the case of yag we seem 
to be dealing with names rather than 
diminutives, and yet dmar-yag is translated as 
* oruel’ (p. 214). Lu, again, seems to be a pet- 
name element. The statement ‘La racine 
verbale yod est généralement remplacée par 
gda’/Yr is quite baffling. Instances of yod 
must outnumber those of gda’ by at least a 
hundred to one in this text. And what is Y+? 
Perhaps the author means that the bard reads 
yod as gda’ or yi when reciting? 

In the chapter on ‘ versification ’ the author 
claims to demonstrate that the great majority 
of lines have a oaeeura after the fourth syllable 
(in seven-syllabled lines) or fifth lable (in 
eight-syllabled lines), with a small minority 
having a caesura after the second or third 
syllable. The evidence for this is said to be 
‘syntactic’. It resta ultumately on several 
assumptions, stated on pp. 427-8. One of these 
16 that ‘le vers tibétam est marqué par la 
présence d’acoents portant sur les mots-racines 
et non sur les particules ...: ıl peut dono 
être considéré comme un vers &coentuel'. In 
my view this is quite unproven and could only 
be tested by analysis of spoken verse. Particles 
can certainly take as much stress as non- 
particles, if indeed stress is the crucial contrast. 
As an nk taken almost at random, 
consider the line dma’-ba bas-kyang mtho-na 
bzang which occurs twice on p. 148 (oharaoter- 
istically, once hyphenated, once without 
hyphens!). On Helffer’s analysis, bas-kyang 
must be a foot, and must presumably have a 
stressed syllable; yet both syllables are 
particles! Such examples are far from rare. 

The examples analysed to show the caesura 
give the appearance at first sight of а statistical 
analysis of linea of the text acoording to their 
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different syntactic breakdown. But in faot 
they are nothing of the sort; they are just 
examples of certain types of grammatical 
construction, the grammatical principles in- 
volved being nowhere stated. Nor is it alwa; 
obvious where the caesura should fall. In the 
line e-zin lha dang srung-mas dgonge, for 
example (p. 441), it could equally well fal. after 
any pair of syllables, or even after laa. There 
are plenty of other examples of this pheno- 
menon in the text, and in a line with ssveral 
syntactic breaks there seems to me no vay of 
knowing which one is more sıgnificant than the 
others. A caesura after the fourth (fifth) 
syllable as the norm 18 certainly not supported 
by the chart of intercalary syllables, and to me 
the caesura in this poetry remains an entirely 
vacuous concept. 

In part п, ch. iil, we have what is to this 
non-musal reviewer a solid and impressive 
analysis of the 13 ‘timbres ou airs-rypes ` 
(tunes?), their peculiarities and use, ard the 
bagio pentatonic anhemitonio system from 
which they denve. Due acknowl went ie 
made to the prior work of Crossley-Hollend on 
this type music. His material, ho-vever, 
shows some differences from that under 
discussion here. As I am quite incomoetent 
to evaluate this chapter I merely commend it 
to all students of Tibetan musiool as 
essential reading, simply because кА ita 
obviously systematic and detailed apprcach. 

The final chapter on the cultural world of the 
epic is most informative and will be especially 
useful to musioologiste and students of tae epic 
coming from outaide the Tibetologioal field. 

In conclusion, this is a generally adnirable 
work, which presents much new material and 
breaks new ground in literary and nusical 
analysis. Most of my criticisms are really of 
the rudimentary state of Tibetology, par- 
ticularly its linguistic side, rather than of the 
work under review, which should prove of 
great value to Tibetologiste, musicologists, and 
students of epic literature alike. 


PHILIP DBNWOOD 


Ni Doveras and Merrı Wate 
(comp.): Karmapa: the Blacz Hat 
lama of Tibet. xvi, 248 pp., front., 15 
plates, 2 maps. London: Luzeo and 
Co. Ltd., 1976. £8.50. 


Among several books written by, or related 
to, escaped Tibetan Hierarchs this one is 
particularly interesting, for it treata in the 
sumplest, almost documentary way, the moet 
complicated and intricate problems conserning 
the teaching of the sect of Black Hat Ka-mapas 
belonging to the New Tibetan Spiritual Lineage 
of Karma-Kargyudpas. 

Three conceptual features mark the se-called 
New Tantras, the most powerful movement of 
Buddhist Yoga which in abcut the 
eleventh century A.D. They are: (1) the idea 
that the mind as such (i.e. by rts own nature) 
is as supernaturally hard, solid, and immutable 
ag the Vajra (the symbol of the highest 
solidity) and possessing such a nature that it 
cannot be treated in terms of either subjectivity 
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or objectivity ; (2) the idea of transformability 
of all natural bodily and psychical functions of 
в man into their supernatural correlates (also 
* ealled d Vajra-correlates—this idea was 
pertioular strongly stressed in the teaching of 

uh ye Baja Testa); (8) the idea that the 
individual conscious principle of a man could be 
deliberately and purposefully trangferred from 
one body to another, from one place to another, 
from one time to another. But here I should 
have emphasized that the very term ‘ idea’ as 
ı had been understood throughout the 
Buddhist Tantras means first of all the capa- 
bility to do ‘it’ rather than think ‘it’. And 
this last feature was particularly characteristic 
of the Karmapa Sect, whose present rein- 
carnated Head stepped out of Chinese-ocoupied 
Tibet (as had been predicted), and appeared 
before naively self-indulgent Western eyes. 

This book gives us the description of the 
lives of the 16 Karmapas based upon a few 
Tibetan sources, the chief of which is the ‘ Blue 
Annals’ by Go Lotzawa Zhonu Pal, and orally 
commented on by the present Karmapa 
himself. Yet, to put it more exactly we have 
here the history of one life of one Bearer of 
Consciousness, whose limite of existence are 
rather difficult to ascertain because, dog- 
matically "ho vas we can hardly imagine a 
time when he was not existing. I will try to 
explain this 

ра (= e idi chan) literally means ‘ the 

Possessor of ’, which in ite turn signifies 
that he is not subject to the Law of Karma but, 
on the contrary, he masters it, and goes from 
reincarnation to reinearnation choosing the 
place and time where and when to be rein- 
carnated. The present Karmapa is said to have 
been an Emanation (sprul-pa) of the Bodhi- 
' sattva Avalokiteévara, the highest spiritual 

patron of Tibet. The‘ Blue Annals ' " (BA) state 
that previous to becoming the Karmapa he 
was a Bodhisattva of the Blessed Period 
(bskal bzan), then after achieving the Highest 
Complete Awakening he underwent five re- 
incarnations, in one of which he became в 
disciple of the greatest Buddhist philosopher 
and, yogi, Nagarjuna (c. second century A.D.), 
until in his sixth rebirth he became rein- 
carnated as the first Karmaps under the name 
of ‘ the Knower of the Three Times ' (1110-93). 
Now he is hving as the sixteenth Karmapa at 
Rumtek in Sikkim and acoordmg to the 
Prediction in due time he will become one of 
the Buddhas of the Future, namely—Buddha 
Lion (sen-ge), the Buddha listed after nude 
А 419-18; see Bhadra-kalpa sütra, Bu 


8). 

But how did he continue his existence from 
the time when there was no time up to the time 
when it will be distinct from ours? This 
Yogic process of the Transference (gron hjug 

ho-ba) of one’s conscious principle (rnam- 

) into another body ів described in the book 
and co nding sources with a great deal of 
clarity, though without too many technical 
details. So, we read that the second Karmapa 
(1204-83) performed the action of transferring 
fis conscious Uode into the body (corre- 
sponding to poraküyapraveía) of a boy 
who had just passed the point of death 
(i.e., whose own conscious principle had 
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already left him, but whose life principle was 
not оаа extinot). However, when the 
boy's parents saw him returning to life again, 
being terribly afraid therewith, they pierced 
the child's eye with a needle so that the condi- 
tions were not suitable. And after that, the 
second Karmapa withdrew his conscious 
principle from the boy’s dead body and, after 
assuming the form of a Being of the Inter- 
mediate State (one that is between death and 
rebirth, bardo-ba) entered the womb of his 
future mother (BA, 425). 

In almost all cases of the 16 Karmapas, 
inoluding the present one, we have one and the 
same ' pattern of becoming’: (a) the Karmapa 
prediote, either by sealed letter or, much less 
often, orally, where his conscious prinorple is 
going to be transferred ; (b) he performs such à 
transference ; (c) the ohild born thereafter is 

y by Reincarnated Lamas of 
some other Tantrist Imeages, ав the same 
Karmapa. It does not mean, however, that 
we have literally the same ‘man’ (not to 
about ‘ person’ or * I?) but rather, individual 
structure of consciousness (primarily emanated 
from the timeless Bodhisattva). This idea, if 

phenomenologically, could have led 
us to the triple (if not trinitarian) interpreta- 
tion of the conscious principle: as (a) a quasi- 
ontological category related to that of Buddha- 
hood; (5) a psychical fact or event related to 
the conception of the Body of Transformation 
(sprul-bas sku, nirmäna käya), according to 
which each conscious principle ts individual 
(yet from that nothing could be deduced about 
шуша thought of as a person); (c) a 
mental entity of ‘ mindness’ (sems-id) to be 
yogieally m. ted upon and concentrated on. 
The last one is referred to as one of the main 
objects of yogic activity but by no means 
affected or changed by it or by any other act, 
fact, or event (BA, 422). 
that, we сап speak of all 16 Kar- 
mapas as living from 1110 up till now as one in 
one consciousness, but not in the 
bead of one man. This might be confirmed by 
many passages in the ‘ Blue Annals ' and many 
other sources. So the second Karmapa was 
said to have seen the appearance of the first 
Karmapa (BA, 423) АШ quite obviously they 
were different men whose conscious identity 
was maintained by an especial yogic recolleo- 
tion (dran-pa) permitting all oF em to see 
in each other one and the same conscious core 
(BA, 284, 425). 

The book is & very good example of a 
genuine, clear, and sober account of the first 
historically traceable succession of Reincar- 
nated Lamas in Tibet. I woald permrt myself 

to make only two minor remarks. I am rather 
doubtful about whether it is really necessary 
to connect the name of Karmapa tredition 
with the concept of Karma. All Karmapa 
reincarnations have nothing to do with Karma 
because of their not being subject to ite law 
and, in this sense, even the term ' reinoarna- 
tion’ sounds rather conventional. Besides 
that, we have many suggestions that the name 
they had assumed was that of a monastery in 
Khams region, founded in 1147 by the first 
Karmapa (Н. E. Richardson, JRAS, 1958, 
34, p.139; BA, 427). And secondly, it 
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would have been better to have rendered all 
Tibetan names and terms in transliteration 
while in fact about half of them are given in 
transoription only. 

A. PIATIGORSKY 


Hans-Ramer Känmere (ей): Ni таз 
'od zer / Naran-u дете. Die Biographie 
des 2. Pekinger (Can skya-Qutugtu Rol 
pa’s rdo rje (1717-1786). (Monumenta 
Tibetica Historica. Abt. п: Vitae, 
Bd. 1) [v] 111 pp.+ 181 pp. 
facsims. St. Augustin: VGH Wissen- 
schaftsverlag, 1976. 


This work is in part a revision of the author’s 
doctoral dissertation, Die soziale Rolle des 2. 
Pekinger Wan skya-quiuytu Rol p’ai rdo rje, 
which was by the Philosophical 
Faoulty of the еган. of Bonn in өт. 
That tion consisted essentially of two 
peite : a factual analysis of the Mongolian and 

ibetan versions of the biography of the 
subject was followed by a sociological inter- 
pretation of his position and the role he played. 
Ав could be anticipated from the title, it was 
the sociological theme which dominated the 
dissertation, and to which the factual analysis 
was subordinate. Dr. Kampfe opened his 
dissertation with a welcome to the penetration 
of the older humane disciplines by the spirit 


and methodol of more modern sciences, 
though he that the new standards were 
not univ y accepted. His thinking at that 


time seems to have been primarily politically 
orientated. To conceive of learning as existing 
for its own sake, he considered, prevented it 
from contributing towards the solution of one 
of the most p reesing problems of our age, that 
of the “third world‘. He also felt that an 
increasingly powerful ‘democratic socialism’ 
was at work, posing problems of social rele- 
vance in fields which up to then had been the 
purview of bourgeois culture. Asistio studies, 
however, had not kept up with this trend, 
рге ferrmg a self-chosen isolation from it. 

owever, pioneers in the process of altering 
the traditional horizon were already at work, 
and Kampfe cited, as representative examples 
of what they were doing, an article by Walther 
Heissig entitled ' Mongolistik—ein Beispiel 
angewandter Philologie‘, and the same 
author’s Geschichte der mongolischen Literatur. 
At the same time, he admitted, though with 
regret, that the realization of this new concept 
remained a programme rather than fact. (The 
reviewer recalls that, in noticing Heissig’s truly 
monumental history of Mongolian literature 
for BSOAS (xxxvi, 2, 1973, 483-6), the one 
aspect of it which caused him real disquiet was 
precisely the apparent tendency to try to 
extract social significance from almost every 
piece of writing. Not only did this tendency 
appear at times to be а forced one, but it also 
showed signs of deriving too closely from the 
Mongolian and Soviet oritics whose works 
Heissig was bound to inolude in his secondary 
source material.) 

Be that as it may, Kampfe’s present work 
omita the sociological discussion, and limite 
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itself, as befits the title of the series which it 
opens, to the presentation and analysis’ of the 
texts with which he is concerned. These are 
the Mongolian and Tibetan versions of vs 
biography of the second Was skys qutuyt 
written, only a year afzer the death’ of d of the 
subjeot, by his own younger brother. The first 
description of this wort was iven ven by 
in an article entitled ‘ Zur 
sore led und Katalog:sierumg mongolisoher 
Handschriften und Blockdruako in Japan’, 
Ural-Aliaische Jahrbücher, xxzvın, 1966, 44- 
91, a description much enlarged by Kämpfe’s 
researches. The present work is divided into 
four parts. An introduction provides, in four 
sections, bibliographical data, information 
concerning the author, а desorption of further 
Tibetan and Mongolian sources for the life of 
the subject, and a historical sxetch of his life. 
The second part consists of a very full summary 
of the oontents of the biography. The sig- 
nificanoe of this part is enharoed by the faot 
that Kampfe does not offer a full translation. 
The third part contains the n teohnioal 
apparatus of notes, glossary, bibliography, and 
index of names, and the fourth part, in quantity 
half the book, consists of facsimile reproduo- 
tions of the two texte. 

With this volume, Sagaster's edition of the 
life of the first Qutuytu (Subud  erike, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xxxu, =, 1069, 419-20), 
and Kampfe’s own text ediion of the bio- 
graphy of the third, which appeared in 
Zi tats. Studien, x, 1376, , our 
collesgues in Bonn have performed a signal 
service in the furtherance of Mongolian 
historical studies. Kampfe nightly refers, in 
his last-mentioned essey, tc the dearth of 
published raw material in thie field, and it is a 
pleasure to ats hin on helping to 
supply the want he has mentioned, and also 
on presenting such an admiralle first volume in 
в new series. 

О, В. BAWDEN 


GomposaB Hawar (ей.): Köke sudur 
nova (Injannasy's mat-useript of the 
expanded version of hts Blue chronicle). 
Part 1. (Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 
58.) xxxii pp. + 239 рр. facsims. 
Wiesbaden; Otto Harrassowitz, 1978. 
DM 68. 


The existence of & variant 7ersion of part at 


least of the great historica. romanor Koke 
sudur, written by the Inner di lian noble- 
man Injannasi (1837-92), Las known 


since 1043 when Walther Hcisaig described a 
manuscript which had been shown to him in 
1942 in by the schokr Keshinga, and 
which he had photog-aphei. As Profeesor 

has shown in succeecing publications, 
the Timed man t socalled, is part of 
a revised and muc ded version of 
Injannasi’s original work, but we know of 
only 28 chapters, compared vith the 69 of the 
latter. The present publication consists of a 
short introduction by the edisor, and facsimile 
reproductions of chapters 43 to 51, contained. 
in books 15, 16, and 17. 


} 


Y 
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When this text edition is completed, we shall 
have access to the greater part of Injannasi’s 
known work, that is, to two versions of Kóke 
sudur, and to the two novels Nigen dabgur азат 
and Ulayan-a шари tingkim. Even now we 
have enough primary material to attempt a 
reassessment of Injannasi’s ality and his 
literary achievement. Not that this will be an 
easy task. Injannasi’s oeuvre runs into some 
thousands of pages. He uses a variety of styles, 
from a simple narrative Mongolian to a 
sophisticated counterpart to classical Chinese 
adopted for passages translated from that 
idiom. He uses many Chinese words which, 
even when uncorrupted by the printer, can be 
difficult to assign to ther original characters. 
His personality and outlook are as yet ambi- 
valent. At one time, as in the introducto: 
chapters to Kéke sudur, he presents himself 
as an enthusiast for everything Mongol, 
almost as a forerunner of Mongolian political 
nationalism. As Hangin writes: ‘ Bia the 
author foresee the independence of Outer 
Mongolia only twenty years after his death? . . . 
In any event, the ardent desire of the author 
was the revival of the Great Mongol Empire, 
and he took upon himself the great mission of 
awakening the greatness and self-esteem of his 
people ’ (p. xx). Heissig develops even further 
the idea of the social and political commitment 
of Injannasi when he writes: ‘Somit muss 
Nigen азат als eines der ersten Zeug- 
nisse von '* Anti "-Literatur im mongolischen 
Raume gesehen werden ° and again * ie sehr 
Injanasi's Anliegen revolutionür war ...' 
(Geschichte der mongolischen Literatur, 200); 
Yet on the other hand, Injannasi’s two novels 
appear so centrally fixed in the Chinese literary 
tradition of Hung lou meng and its continua- 
tions and imitations that one is inclined to view 
them as merely two more of the many pastiches 
of that great work of imagination, with the 
added curiosity of being in Mongol rather than 
in Chinese. To do so wonld, however, be 
premature, before further study of the literary 
connexions of Injannasi’s work is made, 

Examination of the type of Chinese book 
whioh Injannasi exploited in writing his novels, 


ip to Hung lou meng. So apparent 
is this ationship that Heissig, for one, 
warns that the Mongol novel is not a plagia- 
rism, but the re-elaboration of a realistic and 
urgent theme, which arises from the adoption 
of Chinese lifestyles in Inner Mongolia. But 
what sort of a relationship is it in fact, and 
what other relationships exist? In а review 
one can do no more than suggest lines of 
eee Heissig sees the similarities between 

е two works as emerging from the sooio- 
logical theme. But much more immediately 
striking are the obvious liter: connexions. 
The episode of the visit of the old woman Pai 
Lao-kua to the aristocratio Chung-hsin-fu, the 
home of the youthful hero P*u Yu, can only 
have been modelled on the similar episode in 
chapter 6 of Hung lou meng. It cannot be an 
independent creation, and its only significance 
can be in the special use, if any, which 
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Injannesi may have intended to make of it. 
Does it have any such significance, or is ib 
merely a literary tour de force, a clever Mongol 
adaptation of & well-known incident from the 
older novel, used to mark, as it does, the 
beginning of the action in the real world after 
the prologue in fairyland? This is one of many 
instances of close, even literal adaptation of 
Chinese sources. In chapter 17 of Nigen dabqur 
asar there is an ironical description of a visit to 
a broken-down country yamen, ocoupied by an 
inept magistrate, to with the amusing 
text of a proclamation he has issued con- 
cerning the theft from his premises, while he 
was lying drunk, of various items including 
two large pigs, one ham, three salted fowls, 
and а -caso containing 15 pawn tickets. 
This comic proclamation is not, however, the 
invention of Injannasi, but can be found, not 
identical in all details, but substantially the 
same, in chapter 12 of the much earlier Chinese 
novel Hung lou fu meng. Chapter 14 of the 
latter contains the incident of the discovery, ш 
the supposed tomb of Lin Tai-yu, of a stone 
box containing a wooden box of hers. This 
episode is recounted also in chaptér 6 of 
Ulayan-a ukilaqw tingkim. A third source of 
inspiration was the novel Ohing hua yuan. 
The first two chapters of Nigen dabqur asar 
are based almost Titerally upon the first two 
chapters of the Chinese novel, and as early 
as chapter 1 we are introduced to the Weep- 
for-red pavilion, СЪ hung t‘ing, which figures 
in chapter 48 of Ching hua y&an, and, in its 
Mongol version, Ulayan-a ubtlagu tingkim, 
provides Injannasi with the title of his second 
novel. It is apparent even from this, though 
there is more evidence, that he conceived his 
two novels as a whole, drawing material for 
both from the same Chinese sources. One 
important task will be to identify what is 
original in Injannasi’s work, and what is 
tranalated or adapted from Chinese sources. 
This done, it may be possible to discern 
characteristic differences in tone between what 
is borrowed and what is original, to judge if 
any new significance has arisen from the 
manner of presentation and collocation of the 
borrowed passages, and to decide whether there 
is a consistent social or political attitude mher- 
ent in Injannasi’s original contributions to his 
books. Only when the literary origins and the 
technical structure of Injannası’s work have 
been thoroughly studied will it be possible to 
speak with any assurance of any social or 
political purpose in it, for only then will it be 
possible to separate what is personal and vital 
from what is traditional and conventional. 

All this may seem to have diverged too far 
from the subject of this review, Hangin's 
edition of the Tumed manusoript of Koke 
sudur, but this is not really so, for similar 
problems face us in evaluating Köke sudur 
Itself. Hangin provokes the same line of 
inquiry when he writes: ‘We find many 
examples in the 69-chapter version where the 
author adapta some well known episodes from 
such works as the Romance of ihe Three 
Kingdoms’ (p. xvi). He refers back at this 
point to his monograph on Köke sudur 
(reviewed in BSOAS, xxxvu, 2, 1974, 483-5), 
where he writes: ' Moquli, the famed Mon- 
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Е general, was to the author like Chu-ko 
the great commander in the Romance 
of “the Three Kingdoms. Much of Injannasi’s 
descriptions, especially of his wars and 
battles, was inspired b this famed Chinese 
novel ' (p. 40). As with Injannasi’s two novels, 
the search for the sources of his historical 
romance | a a task to be undertaken 
systemati 
None of wiat has been said is intended in 
any way to belittle the achievement of 
Injannasi, but rather to suggest new lines of 
inquiry into his methods of authorship and his 
aims. Injannasi ів a ificant and fascina аа 
in Mongolian literary and intelleotua 
history, and it would be a pity if the evaluataon 
of hia work were to be prejudiced by over- 
stressing the social and political aspect of it 
before a thorough examination of it has been 
made from an unbiased literary-historical 
standpoint. 
C. B. BAWDEN 


Henry Henne and others: A handbook 
on Chinese language structure, by 
Henry Henne, Ole Bjern Rongen, Lars 
Jul Hansen. (Scandinavian Univer- 
sity Books.) [xiv], 293 pp. Oslo, ete. : 
Universitetsforlaget, [01977]. (Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Global Book Re- 
sources, London, W.C.1. £11.) 


The only work which students of Chinese 
have hitherto been able to use as a reference 
grammar is Yuen Ren Chao’s 4 grammar of 
spoken Chinese, a volume which is somewhat 

th , since it is often 
ormation on a particular 
point. less comprehensive, this 
Handbook is more olearly organized and has a 
better index: the authors, however, acknow- 
ledge their debt to Chao, and hope that their 
work will serve as an introduction to his 
grammar. The framework of immediate 
constituent analysis is employed hae, as by 
Chao, and much of the description is parallel 
to Chao’s—e.g. the notion of minor sentences 
(those with a predicate and no subject) and of 
subject and predicate being equivalent to topio 
and comment—but the remarks in the Hand- 
book tend to be systematic rather than dis- 
cursive in Chao’s manner. There are, however, 
a number of differences from the Grammar ; 
for instance, a [nn category of relational 


verbs—which includes shi, уби, modal verbs 
and the so-called ooverbs—is i 
and the category of verbs is wider than 


Chao’s, since it also includes his class of status 
verbs (e.g. bing ‘ to be ill’).! 

There is much here that those learning the 
language will find useful, such as the discussion 
of the conditions for the use of the bá. 
construction (though a similar study of the 
passive would have been & idea). There 
are helpful sections on, for example, the 
meanings of the aspect markers, on measures, 


1The Pinyin romanızation employed in the 
Handbook is preserved in thia review. 
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on the numeral system, and on stress and 
intonstion—this last is particularly welcome, 
Since beginning students often find this & 
baffling topio. Anyone wanting information 
ona REISE napoot of Chies, Frans will 
probably find much of what they want in these 
pages, together with plenty oZ examples. Of 
course there are omissions; for instance, what 
is said about double-object constructions is 
quite inadequate, and the relationship between 
definiteneas/givenness and position vis-d-vie 
the verb is not dealt with systematically. It 
is unfortunate, too, that some of the termino- 
used is likely to conZuse: there seems по 
d reason to make readers stumble over the 
distinction between negatable, negated, and 
negative centrals (p. 6), or to talk of the objects 
of intransitive verbs (р. 85).. 

Moreover, some aspects of the book’s 
linguistic analysis аге untenable and ооп- 

ing. To some iecit the grammar suffers 
from a lack of attention to recent linguistio 
work on Chinese (the preface is dated March 
1977, so one assumes that this work could 
have been taken into account). This failing is 
most glaring in the authors’ treatment of 
coverbs, which they unequivaoally regard as 
verbs. But their analysis here is quite contra- 
dictory: on p. 111 they state that verbs ooour 
as sentence centrals, but on p. 150 admit that 
coverbs never ocour as centrals, On the 
following Iu they say: ' Coverbal phrases 
indicate circumstances under which the 
action of the central cceurs ’, a characterization 
quite inappropriate for ad, bei, and bi. Re- 
erence to the article by Charles Li and Sandra 
Thompson (JCL, п, 3, 1974, 257-78) or Claude 
Hagége's lengthy book might have shown the 
advisability of distinguishing a class of preposi- 
tions with specific syntactic and semantic 
properties, and the lack of motivation for a 
special subclass of verbs called coverbs. But 
while the linguist may object, the student of 
Chinese is likely to appreciate the discussion 
of the functions and meanings of the various 
classes of ‘ coverb °. 

One last point has to do with how example 
sentences are glossed. Too many examples 
have no word-for-word glos at all, while those 
that have use a numbering system to relate 
words in the Chinese original and the lish 
translation. I for one found thia hard to follow, 
and it sometimes leads to downright absurdi- 
ties, as whon le is shown as equivalent to 
* was’ (p. 158). 

But on the whole this is a most useful aid to 
learning Chinese, one which all students should. 
be en to possess, if they can afford it. 
It was presumably oansidsrations of cost which 
prevented the appearance of a single Chinese 
character on these pages. 

PAUL BENNETT 


Martina DEUCHLER: Confucian gentle- 
men and barbarian envoys : SM 
of Korea, 1875-1885. xiv, 310 
plates, map [on endpapers]. uk 
and London: University of Washing- 
ton Press for the Royal Asiatic 
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Society, Korea Branch, [1977]. power .... They unrealistically aimed at 
£19.95. reforms, the need for which could not be 


This study begins with the Japanese 
attempts, especially from 1874 on, to establish 
a new relationship with Korea after the Meiji 
Restoration, and ends with the uneasy truce 
over Korea reached by Japan and Chma in the 
Convention of Tientsin in 1885. It is a diplo- 
matio history of that period, but with emphasis 
on the domestic background to the Korean 
response to the changing world. This baok- 

d is described in terms of the intellectual 
attitudes held by Koreans and of the economic 
and technological stage on which the intel- 
lectual roles were played. The details are 
derived from contemporary sources, and the 
whole story is told clearly and objectively. 

One important difference between the 
opening and modernization of Korea and the 
mmilar processes in China and Japan was that 
China and Japan (in the following period also 
Korea's other neighbour, Russia) played a far 
larger role in the proceas in Korea than did the 
West. Dr. Deuchler in fact writes of Korean 
‘fear of her neighbours’, and she therefore 
examines Chinese and Japanese policies. Many 
of Korea’s difficulties during this period arose 
fairly directly from China's ambivalent 
attitude towards her. This comes out most 
clearly in the description of Li Hung-chang’s 
persistent attempts after the Sino-Japanese 
treaty of 1871 to gain for China the beat of 
both the old and the new worlds, culminating 
in the aes for ... trade between 
Chinese and Korean subjects’ of October 1882 
(pp. 140 f£). The ambiguity of Chinese state- 
ments on Korea is fully explored, and it is 
made clear that China and Korea shared a 
‘deep distrust of their ive and in- 
comprehensible neighbour’, Japan (p. 28). 
The preface warns that, in seeing ‘an un- 
deviatmg, inevitable process that climaxed in 
Japan’s annexation of Korea in 1910 ... 
hindsight at times replaces factual analysis’, 
yet the factual analysis presented later never 
quite di the feeling that Korea at least 
was justified in her distrust of Japan, and it 
perhaps pin-points the reason for that distrust 
in; ‘ Outside the government [in Japan], the 
clamour for active intervention in the peninsula 
never stopped, but it was an emotional call for 
expansion to which the Japanese government 
could not respond. Japan’s priorities during 
these ten years did not and could not include 
the annexation of Korea’ (p. 219, italics 


Ultimately, however, it was Korea’s own 
‘Confucian heritage ав well as her age-old 
relianoe on her tribu relations with China 
that conditioned Korea s response to the out- 
side world. Korea tried to resolve the problem 
of preserving the traditional order and also 
devise a way of adjusting herself to the 
exigencies of the modern world’ (p. xi). The 
Confucian state, it is may not have 
been susceptible of innovation: ‘In [the] 
Confucian view, mnovation was the enemy of 
the system itself’ (р. 222), or of reform. The 
reformers failed, in 1884, because ‘ they tried. 
to work within the traditional government, 
but they did not make it to the echelons of 


by those who would have been their 
principal- beneficiaries—the general popu- 
ace. . ti "The reformers did not want to begi 
with popular support: this would have been 
the method of rebels. They wanted to work 
down from the top: this was the method of 
Confucian gentlemen ’ (р. 223). 

This book fills a gap in Western knowledge 
of international tions in the Far East 
towards the end of the nineteenth century by 
describing so fully and accurately the Korean 
response to the call for modernization. 


W. E. SKILLEND 


Trevor LEGGETT. Zen and the Ways. 
xiii, 258 pp. London, etc.: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1978. £5.95. 


In the midst of the world-wide popularity of 
Ја martial arte, or Ways ' as they are 
ed, this new book is welcomed as an ex- 
ploration of their spiritual background. It 
traces their Zen origin in the Kamakura period 
and gives a full lanation of the subtle 
elements in those Ways. No one is better 
qualified for the task than Mr. Leggett, an 
adept in both Zen and Judo. The text makes 
leasant reading, and wrth the inclusion of fine 
ae drawings and illustrations providing 
visual aids to the reader, an artistic flavour is 
added. 


In the academio sense, too, this is a signifi- 
cant addition to Zen literature in Western 
pe s n It contains a translation of records 
and articles relevant to the subject, some being 
rare and inacceasible and most of them being 
the first ever published in an English transla- 
tion. Although excessively orıtical eyes should 
not be cast on a book of this kind which places 
the spiritual aspect before the literal, readers 
who might, nevertheless, be interested ın 
tracing the language ought to be cautioned 
about accepting the translation at ite face value 
m all cases, The following few mistakes which 
have orept into the translation will suffice as 
an example. 

“A man already t in his root and in his 
action ' (p. 44, 1. 20) does not appear to be a 
sensible translation of A 13$ AR Л, which 
means rather ‘a man of t spiritual 
capacity’. ‘How is it to be done when the 
heart 18 at rest, and how when the heart is 
active?’ (ll. In should be corrested to 
something like, ‘How should I establish the 
heart in firm belief (222 jj») and how should I 


employ the mind (FH .{p)?’. ‘Sitting in 
meditation 1s the true form of thought’ 
(П. 26-7) for Wd AB iH BE AB should read, 
‘ sitting in the proper way meditating on the 
true form (of existences)’. ' See everything of 
cause and effect as a bubble of dream 
illusion ...’ (Il. 33-4) should read, ‘ See every 
conditioned thing as a dream, illusion, bubble 
or shadow...’. 

Similarly, as we turn to p. 48, we find the 
following mistakes. ‘The Buddhas of the 
three worlds ° (І. 2) should read ‘ the Buddhas 
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of the three periods (i.e. present, past, and 
future)'. ‘ The o man with his idea of 
greater and less’ (ll. 4-5) is a mistake for 
‘ordinary men and followers of the Two 
Vehicles (i.e. the path of Srávakas and that of 
Pratyekabuddhas)’. After ‘ Bodhisattvas’ 
(1. 21) one should supply the missing part, ‘ who 
are incarnations of Buddhas or higher stage 
Bodhisattvas'. ‘The secan th being во 
difficult ' (Il. 13-14) should ll вїпбө it was 
difficult for followers of the Two Vehicles to 
comprehend '. Further, ' Mio sutra ’ (1. 15) 
ı a mistake for ‘ Lotus Bu 
i ing intervening eror, on р; 187 we 
come upon ‘ He earns his salary ’ (1. 13), which 
should read ‘ he does not wastefully receive his 
stipend from the state’. ‘ All of which ... the 
arte of tho heart ' (11. 13-15) should be corrected 
to ‘ all of this (i.e. the practice of the six arte) 
becomes an aid in achieving the Great Way 
when he reaches perfection and realizes the 
arts of the heart’. For ‘ If one seta one’s heart 
on forcing things, it makes no impression and 
it is a weakness ' (ll. 24-5), we suggest ‘ If one 
guards and strengthens one’s heart, it becomes 
empty and weak afterwards’. Further, ‘ it is 
like blowing on a fire when the fuel runs out’ 
(ll. 28-7) should read ‘ it is like blowing on a 
fire to star it up, causing the fire-wood to run 
out’. Lastly, ‘it freezes up’ (1. 28) should 
read ‘ it congeals ’. 

In spite of inadequacies in the translation as 
shown above, the author’s contribution, 
referring to a number of writings, to 
making clear how the Zen spirit formed the 
martial arts cannot be overestimated. This 
will be long esteemed as а classic by those who 
wish to cultivate the Zen spirit through the 
Ways or learn the Ways with a Zen spirit. 

H. INAGAKI 


WALTER LigBENTHAL (tr): Wu-men 
Hut-k'at: Ch‘an-tsung wu-men kuan, 
Zutritt nur durch die Wand. (Samm- 
lung Weltliteratur.) 142 pp, 2 
plates. Heidelberg: Verlag Lambert 
Schneider, 1977. DM 34. 


In his previous works, such as Chao-lun, the 
Treatises of Seng-chao, Professor Liebenthal has 
already displayed his outstanding istio 
ebility and unique philosophical insight which 
have edifled and sometimes dismayed scholars 
working in the same field. His 
tically nonchalant attitude towards the tradi- 
tional canons of interpretation has often led 
to what amounts to wild ulation and 
resulted in versions of the originals that are 
strained and forced. 

The text he has laid his hand on this time is 
the claasio of all olagsios in Zen literature. The 
Wu-men-kuan has already been translated into 
English and German seven times ; (1) ‘ dfumon- 
Kwan’, in Zen’ der lebendige Buddhismus in 
Japan by A. Faust, Gotha and T а, 
1925, апа Darmstadt, ne (onl "Бе" 


48 cases are translated), (2) ‘ 
gate’ in Zen flesh, Zen 
and P. Reps, Rutland, ne aaa Tokyo, 
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1857, (3) Mumonkan, die Schranke ohne Tor | 


by Н. Dumoulin Mainz, 1975 (previously 
published as Monumenta Nipponica Mono- 
ach 18, 1953), (4) * The Mu mon kwan, the 
gateless barrier to Zen experience ', in Zen for 
the West by S. Ogata, New York, 1959, 
(5) Mumonkan, Zen ana Zen classics, rv, by 
R.H.B ‚ Tokyo, 1936, (6) Zen comments 
on the Mumonkan by Z. Shibeyama, tr. by 
8. Kudo, New York, Уу, and (7) ‘ Mumon- 
kan’ in Two Zen classics: Mumonkan and 
Hekiganroku, by K. Sekida, New York and 
Tokyo, 1977. Liebenthal knew of the first five 
translations, which cre mentioned in the fore- 


word . 14-15), and particularly refers to 
Dumoulin’s and Blyth’s translations in the 
notes. 


The translation of the title as Zutritt nur 
durch die Wand appears strarge. Compared 
to this, literal translations of it, such as die 
Schranke ohne Tor (Dumoulin) and the gateless 
barrier (Bly and Ogata}, are more acceptable. 
Liebenthal’s explanation for gi this trans- 
lation (pp. 37-8) does not sound very con- 
vinomg e very first phrase in the preface, 
fib HE [> BS SF, does not seam to be trans- 
lated correctly. ‘In der Sprache des Buddhis- 
mus ist die Doktrin ersetzt durch das Erleb- 
nis’ (p. 40) is as unwarranted as the previous 
translations: ‘(Die Zen-Schule) macht den 
Geist des Buddha-Wortes zum Grund’ 
(Dumoulin, 35), ‘ Buddhism makes mind its 
foundation’ (Blyth, 14) and ' Buddha Mind 
(Zen) takes nothing as its source’ (Ogata, 91). 
As Chinese and Japanese commentaries 
invariably point out, the phrese fb FH utp 
comes from the Lankävalära süira (Taisho 
Tripitaka, xvi, 480, eto.), where it appears as 
part of the phrase — 5] fh FE Tr(Sung 
versioni); and it exactly corresponds to 

hrdaya in the Sanskrit 

et The phrase in the Sung version, which 
means ‘ the heart expounded bv all Buddhas’. 
has its corresponding phrases :n the Wei and 
T'ang versions, namely, — I $% fib Ep Be 
BE ut) ‘the heart which із the Dharma 
expounded by all Buddhas ' anc. #6 (fh Ж > 
‘the heart taught by all Buddhas’, respec- 
tively. The whole phrase at the inni 
of the preface should, therefore, be tranal 
as 'the heart (or " mind) taught by “the 
Buddha(s) is made the essence (in Zen) 

Ав we read on, we find that 1 PH A ж 


A Ж K XX is erroneously translated as 
‘Wer durch das gross Tor kcmmt, ist nicht 
geliebt wie ein zur Familie Geköriger ’ (p. 40). 
As Dumoulin translates. this sentence should 
read ‘ Was durch das Tor eingeht, is nicht der 
Schatz des Hauses ' (p. 36). Still on the same 
page, f BR Bt S5 simply means ‘ dieses 
Sprechen ist ...’ (Dumonlin, 35) but Lieben- 
thal is obviously confused by this idiom. He 
takes this as an interrogative sentence and 
translates it as “ Was lasst sich weiter dazu 
sogen?’. Next, a PA may very well be 
translated as ‘ die Regungen des Bewusstseins ' 

(Dumoulin, 37) or ‘the workings of the 


ordinary mind’ (Blyth, 31), whereas Lieben- ^ 


— ^b 


Y 


1 
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thal construes it ав ‘ das Interesse 
аш aver enstandlichen * (p. 42). 

“Ganz allmshlıch mache dich los davon, 
werde геі’ (p. 43) is not quite what A A $ù 
ЭД is supposed to mean: ‘after a long time it 
becomes fully ripe’. Although it is well 
established that Е Jf (a senior monk in 

of various affairs) is equivalent to the 

it karmaddna, Liebenthal gives vaind- 

yika (р. 45), which is untenable, though closer 
to the Chinese in sound. It is explained in 
Same and dictionaries that Ё stands 
for #9 ЖЕ ‘supervise and maintain’ (hence 
‘senior monks in supervisory offices’). ‘ Ein 
personlicher Gott’ (p. 64) is an impossible 
translation of ER iH, which in a Buddhist 
context means ‘ relative consciousness ' (‘ das 
relative Bewusstsein’ by Dumoulm, 66) or 
* the relative mind ’ (Blyth, 111). {Ж zk does 
not mean ‘moh igen ’ (р. 67); it means 
‘remained silent’ or ‘ made no reply ’ (Ogata, 
103). On р. 71 one finds а paragraph com- 
pletely misconstrued: ‘Damals (als er ihn 

ausfragte) ... zur vollkommenen Ruhe’. 

Blyth’s translation, which follows the orthodox 
ınterpretation and is considered appropriate to 
the context, reads: ‘If Ummon at that tame, 
by giving him the fodder of the sect, had shown 
that One Way of Living Activity, it would not 
have become extinot ' (p. 129). could be 


no logical explanation of how ER — B 
could be rendered as ‘einen unorthodoxen 
Weg, der den Keim in ihm zur Reife bringen 
sollte’. The Way here referred to is un- 
mistakably the Right Way. 
As в full review of this translation would 
а great deal of space, this task will have 
to be left to oritical readers. It is regretted, 
however, that this great Zen classio has not 
been dealt with m the proper Zen context and 
that due attention has Дор been paid to Chinese 
and Japanese commentaries. As we have seen 
above, Dumoulin’s and Biyth’s translations 
remain more reliable than the present one, 
although there is room for improvement in 
each of them. 
H. INAGAKI 


Ryorout Havasui: The Sik Road and 
the Shoso-in. Translated by Robert 
Ricketts. (The Heibonsha Survey of 
Japanese Art, Vol. 6.) 181 pp. New 
York: Weatherhill; Tokyo: Hei- 
bonsha, 1975. $12.50. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Phaidon Press. £8.50.) 


This is the sixth volume in the series of 
over 30 titles, all notable for larity of of language 
and fullness of illustration, whi 
the best } opalar introduction to the seen 
arts avi le. Professor Hayashi makes the 
most of the what-it-was-really-like approach 
afforded by the light which his material casta 
on court manners and Buddhist ceremonial of 
the earlier eighth century, but he does not fail 
to make the main art-historical pointe. In time 
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past there was something like a conspi of 
silence over the Chinese origin of the 

contents of the Shösöin treasure house of the 
Tödai-ji, as if all might conceivably be the 
work of Ja craftsmen ired from 
China; but now the plain truth is stated, that 
the majority of the things are imports from 
the mainland, of Chinese, or, in a few cases, of 
Persian origin. The problem surrounding the 
integrity of the treasure as it was (for the most 
part) sealed in a.p. 756 by the empress Kömyö 
їп memory of her late husband the abdicated 


emperor Shömu is stated clearly as far as it 
goea, though an unsuspe reader might 
not gather how Irttle it is possible to relate the 


surviving contents exactly to the near- 
Mira im ventories, the Kommotsu-chö 
and the Kokka Chinpo-chó. But the general 
character of the collection as by far the most 
important body of Chinese oraftwork surviving 
from the T'ang period is beyond question. The 
pieces came in increasing quantity to Nara after 
the year A.D. 735, when an embassy to the 
T'ang court was embarked on four ships. 
Under such heads as the introduction of 
continental culture, the recounting of motifs 
and ornamental devices, comment on temple 
paraphernalia, eto., description contributes to 

the historica! pieture, rather than oonforming 

to a usual technical categories. Some of the 


final seotions of the text take up technique for 
itself, with perhaps less of explanation than the 
uninitiated Occidental er would desire. 


The author writes very much on his own 
ground as a specialist im Japanese artistic 
relations with foreign nations, touchmg deftly 
on a number of themes which he would cer- 
tainly elaborate in a more exacting context, his 
mention vou for the authentic: 
M e general Miren Such is the uL 
teotural history of storehouses: shósbin was 
& common term in the eighth century, many 
temples boasting one; and the Shösdin, the 
only such edifice which has survived to the 
present day, was the treasure-house of the 
temple m the first plaoe—henoe the large place 
given in 1t to temple furnitures—and only by 
chance became the repository of Shömu’s 
collection of Chinese exotica. The Buddhist 
contents of the Shösdin were enlarged more- 
over in a.D. 950, when the material hitherto 
kept in the temple’s Amida-d6 was placed with 
the more important collection. Initially these 
added things occupied the nansd, or southern 
third of the building, but too much disturbance 
and reordering took place later for any oonolu- 
sion to be safely based on this segregation. The 
student of calligraphy will be pleased, poasibly 
amused, to be reminded that Shómu owned 
over 20 sorolls of writing whioh he believed to 
be the work of the fourth-century master 
Wang Hei-chih and his son Wang Haien-ohih ; 
and no special knowledge of Chinese writing is 
necessary to appreciate the difference between 
Shdmu’s nervous style and the commanding 
rhythm of his wife's hand—one of Shómu's 
first decrees upon accession had been to the 
effeot that his wife must be attended to in 
government business as much as himself. On 
some formerly debated points the author gives 
the modern, and correct, view: that the three- 
colour pottery is indeed of Japanese manu- 
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facture; that the T‘ang-style mirrors were 
BT a native product, more closely 
imita than the pottery, which sometimes 
substituted silver-coated copper for the Chinese 
tin-rich bronze; that the famous mirror 
decorated with oloisonnó enamel is a T'ang 
pieoe, for all its astonishing p: ity; that 
the ink wings so providentially 
preserved in the Shösöin are not the fruit of an 
untutored native naturalham but reflect the 
mannered realism of the contemporary Chinese 
portrait, secular and  ecolesiastio. The 
references to Persian art are well put, the 
Bhosóin material contributing to the evidence 
for a ‘Sasanian’ style still ea 4 long 
after the Muslim conquest of Iran. e list 
of gifta made by the Chi emperor to Àn 
Lu-shan in A.D. 760 reads like an extract from 
the Shdsdin inventory. The romance of 
China's liberal half-century in Ch‘ang-an is 
evoked as, visually, only the Shösöin permita 
and we are reminded with the Chinese poet of 
the taverns ‘ where Persian waitresses on 
with white hands’. The translation of the 
Japanese text is excellent. 
WILLIAM WATSON 


G. Е. Мгмічл and Kyaw Zàw (ed.); 
Birmansko-russkiy — slovar'.—V. В. 
KasmviocH: Kratkiy ocherk gramma- 
tiks birmanskogo yazyka. 783 pp. 
Moscow: Izdateľstvo ‘ Russkıy 
Yazyk’, 1976. Rbls. 2.44. 

ANNEMARIB ЁвонЕ: Wörterbuch Bur- 
mesisch-Deutsch. 545 pp. Leipzig: 
VEB Verlag Enzyklopádie, 1976. 
M 65. 


The only complete Burmese-Englısh dio- 
tionary available at present is the 1953 
centenary reprınt of Judson’s pioneer work, 
the first full edition of which was published 
posthumously in 1852. As the most recent 
revision and re-editing of the work was done 
by F. Н. Eveleth in 1918, the English-speaking 
student is obliged to work with a book that is 
60 years out of date. Several projects have 
been undertaken to produce a successor to 
Judson’s great work, but none has so far 
reached completion. In the meantıme the 
Soviet scholar, G. F. Minina, has produced, 
with the help of Ù Kyaw Zavw, a comprehensive 

to-date Burmese-Russian dictionary of 
some 29,000 words which almost completely 
answers the student’s needs, provided he 
roads Russian. a. ше German jm 
oreigner wishing to learn Burmese wi able 
to get considerable help from the first Burmese— 
German diotionary, & leas comprehensive work 
of about 17,000 words, compiled by the East 
German scholar, Dr. Annemarie Esche. Both 
books were printed in Moscow but the German 
one has olear well-printed type on exoellent 
paper, firmly bound, whereas the Soviet work, 
which is poorly printed on inferior paper, is 
unlikely t0. bend ир well to tho Isar tee 
whioh its valuable contents merrt. 

The Soviet work is intended primarily for 
Russian students of Burmese, though all 
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Russian glosses are accented fcr the benefit of 
the Burmese user; the German dictionary 
seems to have been written wich the Burmese 
learner in mind as well вв the German student 
of Burmese. The gender: of al German nouns 
have been given, and a very Erge number of 
Burmese verbal nouns inolu: useful only to 
a Burmese user. Both works most usefully 
indicato the pronunciation o? the Burmese 
head-word in phonemic tran:orıption, using 
diacritics to mark the tones; unhappily there 
are many inaccuracies in the B~G dictionary, 
and a far number in the B-R one, e.g. in the 
latter /pi'/ for /pyi'/ on p. 329, /e'/ for /6/ 
ей. * guest’, /ei/ for /di/ e ‘odd’ throughout 
р. 693. Both works also give ı short account 
of pronunoistion, which in tle Russiar dio- 
tionary forms part of a 50 pp. outline of 
Burmese grammar, contribu- by V. B. 
Kasevich. The categories oetzblished in this 
outime are used in the diotiona-y glosses. This 
description of the grammar marits a separate 
review, a8 much for its interesting approach 
to the morphology of the verb 1s for its failure 
to di olearly the formal and colloquial 
styles of the language. 

At the end of the Scviet work there are 
several useful appendixes: firstly, an 11 pp. 
list of Burmese and foreign place-names 
together with their pronunciasions (a few of 
these such as P Mergui, Amarapura are 
wrong): then follow lista of various political 
and social о tions in Burma, the Burmese 
names of international orgenizations, and 
abbreviations ocourring frequer.tly in the press 
and radio. Many of these entries here listed, or 

laced within the main body cf the Burmese- 
Germen work, being merely Brrmese 
of Western words, would be -edundant in a 
Burmese-English dictionary bat are included 
here as they need to be explained to non- 
English speakers. The same could be said of 
the English loan-words, of which there seem 
to be an unnecessarily large number in the 
German dictionary. The Soviet work, though 
identifying words of Pali origir., does not: give 
the origin of English loans, во it is possible that 
a Russian might ask himself what Burmese 
morphemes made up the word /sakö-l-ahi’ / 
‘stipendium’, or /zi'/'lightring fastener ’. 
The Russian dictionary provides further valu- 
able lists including weights and measures, 
monetary units, the calendar end dates, feast 
days and national holidays, Cecorations and 
honours, titles and forms of zddress, eduoa- 
tional degrees, cardinal and ordinal numbers, 
and olassifiers. The author 1s pertioularly to be 
congratulated on these extras. 

The first question asked abou: any dictionary 
is how good a general coverage will it provide ; 
of the Russian dictionary, the -eply is ‘ excel- 
lent’, of the German one ‘ reasonable’. In 
faot the 10; work provides, groportionstely, 
в fuller and more precise oovarage than the 
shorter one. As stated in the ir-troduotion, the 
Soviet work presenta the lexicon of the ооп- 
temporary literary and sovio-pclitical language 
of Burma as well as the genera! vocabulary of 
science, technology, agriculture, medicine, the 
arts, and sport. The materia was gathered 
largely from printed scurcee Dr. Esche’s 
dictionary on the other hand was quite clearly 
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prepared while she was living ın Burma, as ita 
vocabulary refleote a familiarity with daily life 
and & preference for the spo idiom (the 
examples are nearly all in the colloquial style), 
as well as including a wide range of modern 
technical and political terms. In the Rusaian 
dictionary the glosses, especially of verbs, are 
more detailed and informative; there are 
more numerous examples, inoludmg a wealth 
of proverbs and idiomatio sayings; gram- 
matical particles and structure are more fully 
defined and illustrated; for example, the В-@ 
dictionary gives two meanings for the verb kya 
cá/ (herab) fallen, smken; Zeit da sein; the 
R dictionary gives 12 meanings and two 
illustrative phrases. Likewise, the word pum 
/poun/ has two entries, 1 (a) form, model, 
(by story; 2 to heap, be heaped, whilst in the 
Russian dictionary рит has four entries, with 
eight meanings under 1, not a mere two. On 
the other hand the German diotionary is often 
very wide in its ooverage of compounds, as 
uude the word for cooked rice, thaman: 
/htamin/, where it lista 17 entries com 
to the Russian’s 18. Surprisingly, only five of 
these are common +o both dictionaries, which 
illustrates well the diffloulty facing the lexi- 
cographer in selecting which compounds to 
include. It would seem obvious to prefer those 
that are not readily deducible from the sum of 
their parta, yet the five compounds in common 
are easily deduoible ones, viz. ‘ to cook, a cook, 
eat food, rıoe-water, cooking pot’. An 
examination of three other bilingual diction- 
aries reveals a total of 45 compounds with 
only the five above in common. Clearly a 
up vada choice of compounds must tend to 
be determined by their chance occurrence in 
the corpus of material available to him. It 
will be interesting to see how many are included 
m the new concise Burmese dictionary due to 
be published in Rangoon in 1978. 

о problems which faced Judson in the 
1840's and which are only now in the process 
of being settled by an official body, the 
Burmese e Commission, were alpha- 
betioal order and spelling. The spelling of 
many words fluctuates, so that the lexico- 
grapher can either choose what he thinks is the 
preferred form, and ignore the others, or, 

ferably, include both, with cross-references. 
either dictio is satisfactory in this 
respect. The BR one includes important 
variants, though not always, of the type 
thá.pra, dhä.pra, damra /damyá/ ‘dacoit’, 
but does not indicate the existenoe of numerous 
variant spellings with kr and ky. In some cases 
variant spellings have even been given a 
different gloss, as if unrecognized by the 
compiler, e.g. kye-kwat ‘be saddened’ and 
kre-kwai ‘ experience suffering’. The German 
dictionary gives even fewer variant spellings. 
Even though the official Burmese Government 
spelling book has at last been published, to the 
relief of printers and schoolteachers, it will stall 
be necessary to give common variant spellings 
in any future Burmese-English dictionary to 
help students. 

e alphabetical order of initial consonants 
in Burmese follows that of Sanskrit and Pali, 
but the ordering of syllable rhymes has varied 
considerably. The Soviet compilers have 
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followed the order of rhymes adopted by the 
monolingual ‘ University Burmese dictionary ?, 
edited by U Wun (the first part of which 
appeared in 1952), and also have placed the 
vowels at the end—Judson had placed them 
first. The German dictionary also places the 
vowels last, but adheres to Judson's system of 
ordering syllable rhymes. No system ı8 
inherently superior but 1t could be argued that 
foreign bilingual dictionaries ought to follow 


the system of indigenous monolingual ones. 
Both dictionaries, abando; Judson’s 
lexically, 


principle of mg compoun 
have listed a a alphabetical 
order, thus making them much easier to find. 
However at this point Esohe’s adherence to 
Judson’s alphabetical order, whioh fails to 
distinguish between syllable final and syllable 
initial consonants, produces an unexpected and. 


unga tion of related com- 
tige e.g. fte anie “fall, die’ is followed 
y entries such as kyaññ-chan ‘ bullet’, 


kyan:mä ‘be healthy’, and kya-rok ‘fall, 
arrive’ oomes four col later. The 
Russian dictionary follows U Waun in listing all 
open syllables first before starting on closed 
ones; the result is a more convenient grouping 
of compounds. A farther problem 1s connected 
with the initial atonal syllable а-; ıts function 
аз a formative of nouns derived from vorbe, 
and its optional occurrence with many original 
nouns, mean that many entries under a- repeat 
part or all of entries elsewhere. Esche has 
taken a bold step towards reducing the 
number of cross-references by placing all 
forms with a- immediately before those without 
a-, though some Burmese users find the innova- 
tion disconcerting. 

In conclusion, while congratulating the 
compilers of the Russian dictionary on their 
achievement, I must point out that they are 
inaccurate in claiming that theirs is the first 
modern Burmese-foreign language dictionary 
to have appeared in Burma. In 1962 a Sino- 
Burmese Жон; Chen Yi-sein, working on his 
own, published A model Burmese-Chinese 
dictionary, a comprehensive and acourate work 
containing some 30,000 entries. Due oredit 
should be given to the Chinese for being the 
first in the field. 

ANNA J. ALLOTT 


RoszRT K. HEADLEY, Jr., and others: 
Cambodian-English dictionary. [By] 
Robert K. Headley, Jr., Kylin Chhor, 
Lam Kheng Lim, Lim Hak Kheang, 
Chen Chun. (Publications in the 
Languages of Asia, ш.) 2 vols.: 
xxvii, 708 pp.; [iv], 709-1495 pp. 
+ [13] pp. figs. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1977. (Distributed by International 
Scholarly Book Services Inc., Forest 
Grove, тати $49.) 

This awaited dioti i M 

Mcd dut maging va Ме рЫ 

gap in the equipment for the study of Khmer. 
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The need for a comprehensive dictionary from 
Khmer into some well-known European 
language has been felt increasingly as the 
dictionaries of Guesdon and Tandart, which ш 
any case were out of date and full of unfamiliar 
have become almost unobtainable. 

work consists of two sizeable volumes 
resembling in scope the works of Gueedon and 
Tandart but based primarily on the all-Khmer 
Vacananukram khmer. The compilers have 
carefully given most of the entries, definitions, 
and examples of the Vacananukram khmer 
omitting or the most part only the rather 
and rambling material to be found 

Bp some of the articles in the Khmer dictionary. 
They have made additions from other sources, 
m ioular from the dictionaries of Tandart 
and Sam . The publication has been 
carried out by photographic methods direct 
from typescript and consequently does not 
seem, under present conditions, too expensive. 

The dictionary proper 1 preceded by intro- 
duotory notes on the Khmer phonology, word- 
categories, and orthogravhy; by a table 
showing the Mon-Khmer language fanny, and 
by a by а bibliograph Tt is followed by 13 very 

useful pages of pelted drawings of objects 
such ав agricultural or weaving implementa, 
parta ara Че. which are common in 
bodia but quite unfamiliar and difficult to 
imagine in the West. The authors modestly 
admit that there are faulta and shortcomings 
in the work and, as is to be expected in so 
large an und ing, it is not difficult to find 
pointa to criticize. However, let it first be said 
that the general aim of Mr. Headley and his 
team of Cambodian assistante has been 
admırably carried out and that the result 18 a 
really useful aid to the understanding of 
modern Khmer. 

The defect which the present writer finds 
the most serious is the following. The use of 
typescript for the Khmer orthography, which 
has probably contributed more than any other 
feature towards keeping down the cost of the 
publication, greatly detracta from the helpful- 
ness of the finished work to non-Khmer users. 
The charactere, in particular the subscript 
consonant and su t vowel symbols, are 
во small that they tax the eyesight and cause 
confusion. It would of course have been very 
useful to have had a transliteration for each 
entry аз an aid to those more familiar with the 
Sanskritio soript order than with the Khmer 
orthography and as corroboration of the small 
Khmer characters but it is appreciated that 
the cost in time of preparation and in the 
reproduction of such additions has to be 
considered. Smaller imperfections are as 
follows. First, the compilers have disregarded 
the syllabary order followed in the Vacananu- 
kram khmer and in Guesdon and Tandart and 
have placed short vowels with final aspirate 
after all the other vowels. This has the 
disadvantage that it will be unfamiliar to most 
users of the dictionary, even though it was 
ee in Cambodian schools. Second, the гу 

ve used a phonological transcription whi 
simplifies the vowel system to the point per- 
haps of confusing those who look for help with 
pronunciation. Footnotes were therefore 
added on p. xvi. They warn, for example, 
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that 99 18 phonetically /ue/ but no mention is 
made of the diphthong ce, which in fact moves 
toa olcser, not a more open articulation point. 
Third, the practice was followed of grouping 
in one h the meanmgs of one form 
even when they are entirely differen and 
probably involve different words: e.g. rust 1. 
p. ко ротасы, .9. n. Gage level. tions 
of m are tj ven together, in 
alphabstical order. Beparaie paregrapha for 
each meaning, уе would uid admitediy ha 
increased costs, would have speeded up the 
search for information. 

It seems that this dictionary was in the 
hands of the publishers for a long time. This 
would acoount for th» authors’ apparent 
ignorance of certain works which appeared 
{ше ee 1977. The ‘ xique 

noms d'arbres et d'arbustes du Cambodge ' 

by 8. Lewitz and E. Rollet, which was pub- 
lished i in BEFEO in 1973, wou'd have been of 
great asmstance to the team in translating 
names of plants but was not used, as may be 
seen by consulting entries. The Khmer- 
Russian dictionary by Gorgoniyev which 
appeared as one large volume in 1975 was very 
similar in sim to tha; of Headley, being 
comprehensive and based on the Vacananu- 
kram khmer. This would no doubt have been 
consulted and mentioned in the bibhography 
(together perhaps with the t writer'a 
concise Khmer- h dictionary of 197411) if 
the compilers had stil had access to their 
manusorıpt. The latest date cited in their 
bibliog-aphy is in fact 1970. However, there 
were published in the Journcl Asiatique as 
early ss 1967 the first three of a series of 
articles by 8. Lewitz with che title ' Re- 
cherches sur le vocabulaire cambodgien’ 
which would have provided material for the 
etymologies of some words. These articles, 
which were not used by Headley, corrected 
certain falsely based ideas, held by the Khmer 
lexicographers of the Vacananukram khmer 
among others, and demonstrated, for example, 
that krayaa is a Sanskrit loan and prathap is 
not after all a Thai borrowing. 

Finally there is a matter which is of supreme 
importance: the extent to which the English 
translations are dependable. Concerning defini- 
tions, the Vacananukranm khmer is not very 
helpful. The meanings given in many of ita 
artioles are adequate. Sometimes в string of 
synonyms recur as definitions of each other 
without any examples being given to illustrate 
slight differences of usage. To deal satis- 
factorily with such nuances requires much 
consultation and study of linguistic material. 
After using this dictionary for two months the 
present writer has confidence that Headley 
and his team have carried out the necessary 
research and oolleborated to produce a 
reliable work. They should be congratulated 
on a most worthwhile achievement. 


JUDITH М. JADOB 


B. J. TerwıeL: Monks and magic: an 
analysis of religious ceremonies in 
central Thailand. (Scandinavian Insti- 
tute of Asian Scudies Monograph 
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Series, No. 24) fir], vii, 296 pp. 
Lund: Studentlitteratur; London: 
Curzon Press Ltd., 1975. £4. 


This book deserves a welcome from both 
sides of academic life, teaching and research. 
Teachers of subjects dealing with Thai 
language and culture will weloome a olear 
acoount of the religious preoccupations 
(together with special terminology) of country 
people in the central region. The author has 
chosen to treat what is normal and respectable 
there, leaving out possession cults at one 
extreme-—the non-Buddhist one—and intense, 
solitary meditations of Buddhist adepts at the 
other. The hope is thereby to emphasize the 
main thesis, viz. that there is such a thing as 
'animistio Buddhism’; that it is a whole— 
ie. it is either a religion in itself (a sort of 
animism--see p. 4) or, at the very least, a 
fundamental remotivation of Buddhism; and 
that it is common, especially in rural areas, 
though the correlation is claimed to be with 
lack of sophistication (notably, lack of 
exegetioal skull) wherever this is found. Ch. i 
and xi, the first and last, take pains to state 
this view. The contrast is with ‘ compart- 
mentslized Buddhism’, a property of the 
sophisticated, who see themselves as refiners, 
alone able to win the pure gold of Buddhism 
from the dross with which they see it com- 
mingled. Teachers would do well to reflect on 
this contrast. Promoting the views of sophisti- 
cated people 1s not the same thing as sophisti- 
cated teaching. Nor do the sophistacated 
provide the only guarantee of analytical 
sensitivity appropriate to research. In the 
cage of Thai Buddhism there has indeed 
been the er of a double standard and the 
implied condescension that with it: 
‘ Those who understand Pali really know ...’, 
a8 though thereby they were above depending 
on mere beliefs. This book seta the record 
straight. And it does so with evidence afforded 
by an adequate grasp of Pali too. (See, in 
partioular, oh. viii.) 

Most of the data were collected by the 
author at first hand during a period of mx 
months in the samgha at & wdd near Rajburi, 
followed by a further five months as a layman 
in the same area. Two processes are followed 
and commented on as оле chapter suoceeds 
another. One is developmental: from child- 
hood, through adolescence (tattooing and 
amulets figure prominently here), through 
entry into the samgha, then return into the lay 
world, courtship (love-charms here), 
marriage, house-building, and so to old age 
and desth. This sequence is marked off along 
a male life-span. The other process is presen 
pari passu, but it relates to a female life-span 
ın contrast. One further kind of contrast 
crops up here and there. This is between what 
is acoepted as seemly conduct for bhikkhus 


‚ nowadays and what was accepted in former 


times. Such matters tie in with observations 
on state control and centralization. (See, for 
instanoe, pp. 22, 121-31, and 270.) The 
initiative, then, аррбага to lie with the 
sophisticated urban bureaucracy, who ad- 
minister what they feel to be reforms. The 
author does not challenge their right to do this. 
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He does reveal, however, how great the 

initiative of the abbot, the senior bhikkhus, 

and the elder laymen of the community is too. 

Indeed, Buddhist animism flourishes because 

of this fact. The krom proposes but the wid 
0888, 

The confidence of readers grows by the 
occasional meetings with the author within 
the pages of the book. Without obtruding, he 
makes his olaims and admite his limitations. 
Half of oh. ii is devoted to statements about 
field-work and research attitudes. A table 
(р. 44) lists eight personality teste taken before 
and & research to prompt more self- 
awareness (* values and attitudes’, p. 43) and 
to measure the impact of his Thai experienoes 
(very slight). This may raise a smile but, whilst 
it is somewhat naive, 1 18 also very honest. So 
much of the book, not merely the content but 
also these apergus of what might be called 
serious simplicity, remind the reviewer of the 
work of Phraya Anuman Rajadhon. I hope 
it is a compliment the author will appreaate to 
say that this reviewer intends to put the book 
forward as recommended reading fond in hand 
with Phraya Anuman’s Life and ritual in old 
Siam ım Gedney’s translation. 

There are a few misprmta and some infelici- 
ties in English. The glossary is helpful though 
not exhaustive. It is wayward in its applica- 
tion of the Haas tion. Furthermore, 
the lack of an mdex makes it advisable for page 
references to be included m the glossary for all 
key entriea and proper names. 

T. J. BRE 


Ramer Caris: Rendras Gedichtsamm- 
lungen (1957-1972): ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis der zeitgenössischen indone- 
stschen Literatur. (Veröffentlichungen 
des Seminars für Indonesische und 
Südseesprachen der Universität Ham- 
burg, Bd. 11.) [i], iv, 385 pp. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer, 1977. DM 29. 


Rendra is one of the best-known present-day 
Indonesian poete and dramatists. In fact he 
has for various reasons made а name for himself 
ever since the 1950’s. Among other things, his 
charisma as a deolaımer of poetry and actor is 
almost unrivalled. Although Rendra’s popu- 
larity with the Indonesian public in general в 
mostly founded on his extra-literary activities. 
such as his political outepokenness or the 
intricacies of his marrtal life, it remains a fact 
that he is one of the more sincere (otentik as 
Rendra himself would say) and spiritually and 
intellectually consistent artists. Yet, like 
many of his Indonesian colleagues so far, he 
and his work have not been studied seriously 
in detail from a hterary point of view— 
Pramoedya Ananta Toer’s work probably 
being the most striking example of this kind 
of neglest. 

This Ph.D. thesis by Rainer Carle endeavours 
to change this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
and to bring the development of Rendra's 
lyrical work, as being representative for 
modern Indonesian poetry in general, to 
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attention. As Carle himself mentions re- 
peatedly, however, the work presented here is 
not yet finished and only forms the first part 
of a larger study. In this part Carle ooncen- 
trates on the thematio is and interpreta- 
tion of the post’s work published in collections 
between 1957 and 1972. Since then Rendra has 
not t published poems m the form of collections, 

one gains the impression that of late he has 
жа ры publish his poems in п pers 
with a mass circulation and not as ka. 
(These are mentioned but not discussed 
by Carle.) Of Rendra’s other work Carle 
occasionally refers to his essays if they seem 
relevant to the poetical work. 

By studying the in chronological 
order Carle intends to trace the development of 
Rendra's main lterary themes and motifs. 
Although in this discussion Carle follows 
broadly the edited collections the question why 
these and collections were arranged and 
published in & particular non-chronological 
order is nob discussed in detail. Broadly 

ing Carle identifies three main issues 
which appear with varying emphasis and which 
culminate and come together in Blues untuk 
Bonnis. These themes are his coming of age, 
parting from his parents, and the quest for a 
parta er; his religious convictions; and finally 
восіа! commitment, which most obviously 
of the three leads him to protest and rebellion. 
A special chapter is devoted to this ‘ Philo- 
sophie der Rebellion ’. 
en analysing Rendra’s collected poems 
linguistically Carle does not go very much 
beyond the httle that has been said elsewhere 
about Indonesian poetry in general, although 
he employs a number of criteria developed ın 
European criticism to point in detail to special 
features of rhyme, rh , and intonation, 
which show Rendra’s lyrica as the work of a 
skilful master of the potentials of Bahasa 
Indonesia. 

The dısoussion of Rendra’s application of 
various forms of European poetry like the 
ballade, stanza, and sonnet is rather bref, 
whilst on the other hand the influence of 
traditional Javanese elements is emphasized so 
much that one wonders if an of the 

oems of Rendra is representative and relevant 

or the anal of poetry in Bahasa Indonesia 
in general. le mentions that a more detailed 
linguistic analysis will be the subject of his 
larger study, and, as he has shown elsewhere, 
this analysıs can be very interesting indeed. 

Carle’s main interest 1s to trace the relation 
between form and content and the occurrence 
of interconnected in both. He 
definitely succeeds in showmg this coherence. 
Roughly Rendra’s poems have changed from 
the rather formal, literary reflections of a 

romantic soul to the increasingly colloquial 
statements of a ‘rebel’ against established 
religious and seoular institutions and against 
established society at large. 

The study is not easy to read, especially atnoe 
ite author in many cases refers to poems with- 
out actually quoting the onginal. Only some 
of the poems are translated in part 
or a8 & whole and Carle saya that: ‘ Die von 
mir gegebenen Übersetzungen stellen einen 
Versuch dar, dıe korrekte Wiedergabe des 
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Originaltextes mit seinem | en Charakter 
zu verbinden. Wa das ix überzeugend. 
möglich ist, wird einer mehr prossischen 
Losung der Vorzug gegeben’ (p. 283). While 
this ciple deserves full support, it has to 
be noted that his translations at times sound 
rather awkward. On the other hand Carle 
should not be made ible for what 
especially in the case of the essays is clearly 
recognizable as Rendra's own bad style and 


sloppiness. 
„дай makhluk ik yong: dijumpai si penyair— 
eschöpf, er beg (p. 8) 


оша дў B8 id alas Geschópf, dem de 
Dichter begegnet. 1f one believes that mamma 
has to be translated by the far more respectful 
Mulier (р. 73), then bunda, one of Rendra's 
early key words, has to become verehrte 
Mutter. menolak—abweh-en (p. 90) does seem 
less to the t than the zuruckweisen of l. 53. 
Equally beitrogen—dikhianati (р. 91) 
I would prefer verraien. remaja in permainan 
dan semangat remaja p 123) probably refers 
to both jugendlichem Spiel und Lebensfreude 


and not just to semanga: only. For menggapat 
sia-sia— sucht vergebens Halt | . 118) I would 
support the interpretation Raffel and 
translate: Ihr Turm ist a 7 hoch, aber 
sireckt sich vergebers ... leidend am Staube 
kauend. memasuki i Musi 119) 


desoribes clearly how the poet enters river 
by boat and it should be translated accordingly 
ips den Must einjahrend. dingly 
тесш Jalan yanig ng baru becomes 

Weg befahrend. An er of 1. 9, p. 121, should 
refer to the rain and not to the forest I would 
er the translation Regen fallt im Kanarı- 
ald. Anfangs tat er sichtlich angenehm to 
es regnet im Kanari-Wald. Anfangs sieht er 


lieblich aus. to memberontak dalam 
genggam sedikit lupa? (1. 35, p. 135) Carle 
writes: ‘Die Bedeutung von Z. 35 ist nur 


ativ zu klären’ (p. 136). And he trans- 
lates /Zum/ Rebellieren $m Griff, /um/ ein 
wenig zw vergessen? I cannot quite follow his 
ensuing speculations and my suggestion is 
simply to tranalato tho. pus as Rebellieren 
mm Gri deo Bin des Bi n Vergessens?. For 
um pernah dikenalnya—den sie noch 
Kanals kannie (p. 148) I suggest den sie noch 
&berhawpt nicht kannte. The quotation on 
р. 148 is not complete and makes it difficult to 
understand this tert both in its Indonesian 
and German version. Similarly I do not 
understand the meaning of the quotation on 
p. 241 їп ite context. The comma 
menekankan (p. 162) I would regard as oon- 
fusing and misleading. Omitting it would 
make the un: of this passage easier 
and I would translate In der javanischen 
Philosophie gibt ев etwas, das die Bedeutung von 
Mandiri, d.h. Persönlishkeii besuzen betont. 
Nun, es ist wahr dass dies keinen warmen 
Empfang im Katholizismus bekommt. Schon 
gar nicht in der Erziehung in den katholischen 
Instituten, die meistens vom Jesuttenorden 
geleitet werden, dessen Struktur recht feudal ist, 
keine horizontale Demokratie besitzt, 
dessen Macht vertikal verläuft. 
tamka aam ang tambang (p. 185) could have been 
Gruben to avoid misunderstanding 
when using Minen. And on.the same page, for 
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dunia injak—die Welt die wir 
betreten D m die Wel auf der wir schreiten. 
bupati angkatan (р. 189) is an appomted 
funotio and not a Milstarregent ; аа 
ernannter Regent. To translate priyayi, one jen 
the much discussed key terms of Javanese 
society, as /Hof-/beamter seems too narrow. 
der (p. 191, 1. 10) should read die and the 
orang tak dibiasakan on the same page certainly 
could be translated as der Mensch ist ... 
instead of man ist ... without violating the 
rules of grammar. On the same ge still лази 
cetakan— isse simply means Er- 
zeugnisse, Produkte (vide Poerwadarminta, 
Kamus Umum, Jakarta, 1976, sub cetakan. 
Barang apa yang sudah jadi) just as cetakan 
ITB might refer to a graduate of this institute 
and not to one of its publications. In the case 
of elaborasi (р. 223) I would try to avoid the 
negative ye ies of the German або at 
since the ish elaboration comea closer to 
the German Ausarbeitung. 
A number of very useful appendixes com- 
lete book, among them varıous lists of 
oems, & bibliography of his writings, 
and mnie important extracts from a larger 
word-concordance which again is to be pub- 
lished in full later. 
The book is only the second full-scale 
literary study of the works of an Indonesian 
et published eo far in a Western language and 
it is the first study of ite kind in German. It 
deserves our attention as a serious effort to 
analyse the work of a poet solely on literary 
grounds. Considering that Rendra is stall very 
much alive and a public figure of renown it 
seems regrettable that Carle has restricted 
himself so much to s purely literary analysis, 
worthy as it may be. Especially in tracing the 
development of Rendra’s literary themes he 
would have had a chanoe, if he had wished to 
do so, to make Rendra and his intellectual and 
iritual concepts appear less remote and 
t and thus have added to our limited 
understanding of some of the problems faced 
by Indonesian intellectuals. Even the in- 
ing chapter on Rendra’s ‘ philosophy of 
rebellion’ cannot dispel this impresaion of a 
шен. |р of reality. After all, Carle has had 
ilege of communicating closely with 
Roe over a period of time. 
We await eagerly the promised sequel to this 
book. 


E. U. KRATZ 
KOENTJARANINGRAT: Anthropology in 
Indonesia: a bibliographical review. 


(Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde. Bibliograph- 
ical Series, 8.) viii, 343 pp. ’s-Graven- 
hage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1975 Guil- 
ders 45. 


One of the least-known traditions in 
anthropological studies must be the Dutch 
scholarship on Indonesia. Despite the effort 
made in traria ating At least the major mono- 
graphs, their work has, sadly, remained some- 
what inaccessible to the general reader because 
of the difficulties with language, and few 
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anthropologists working outside the area are 
acquainted properly, if at all, with their often 

. Во the publication of 
в review of the development of somal anthropo- 
logical studies on Indonesia has been sorely 
needed. In this scholarly and readable book, 
Professor Koentjaraningrat has written an 
essential work for all, whether anthropologists 
or not, who have an interest m either 
Indonesian societies or ше development of 
Dutch social anthropol 

A m I disousses the 
documentation of Indonesian societies from 
the first contacts with sailors through to the 
post-war period and concludes wrth an account 
of the research and teaching at Indoneman 
universities and the possible application of 
anthropology to the problema of contemporary 
society. From the chapters, the author 
mM to the distinctive developments of the 

academic tradition in the region. 
Appr ppropristely, he does not confine himself to 
atıvely new disorpline of social anthro- 
жо in the strict sense—as he points out їп 
the introduction, such a book ‘ would amount 
to no more than a discussion of the works of 
seven or eight persons —but extends to 
include the field of Dutch Indonesian studies, 
or indologie. Of particular importance in this 
was the growth of studies on customary law, 
adatrecht, which has since fallen into a 
of disrepute, but from which the Dutch form 
of structuralism emerged by way of van Ossen- 
bruggen, to be expanded in the classic work of 
W. Н. Rassers, and later by J. Р. В. de 
Josselin de Jong (not to be confused with 
P. E. de Josselin de Jong as the author wryly 
notes that Marvin Harris recently did). This 
important but httle acclaimed development 
ted the later celebrated work in a similar 
on by Lévi-Strauss in France. The last 
two iv hor are an outline, one feels perhaps 
Y brief, of post-war studies, which 
are Peg sien le for the most part in English, and 
a disoussion of the place of anthropology in 
Indonesia in the present. 

The work contains a clear, concise discussion 
of the and ente of the main 
scholars in the growth of Indonesian social 
Studies and an ontline of some of the major 
critiasms, with bibliographical reference to 
others. There is an appraisal of the early 
sources (often cited enthusiastically by anthro- 
pologists for their supposedly pristine observa- 
tions) which ignores the often heavy ethno- 
centrism, or Sownright vulgar chauvinism, 
and worse the apparently serious deliberations 
which are more subtly skewed. Sometimes, 
however, from strange such great 
works grew as Sohärer’s Die Gottesidee der 
Ngadju Dajak in Sud-Borneo (translated by 
Neodhain in 1963), which Koentjaranmgrat 
mentions only in passing. The detailed review 
of the various scholarly contributions contains 
items of general anthropological interest in the 
application of the theories of Durkheim and 
Lévi-Bruhl, and in the criticism, both theo- 
retical and ethnographic, of the contemporary 
American writer, fessor Clifford Geertz, by 
Indonesian scholars, and also of the now 
notorious arguments by Rassers and subse- 
quent authors about the putatively original 
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moiety systems apon which conceptual dualism 
was said to be founded. Finally, the author 
turns to examıne the fields in which anthropo- 
logy may have application to Indonesian social 
problems. Recent experience in this country 
of the problems encountered in the appiication 
of sociol makes one Lope that the Indo- 
nesians have more success. 

The book is subtitled a bibliographical 
review, but this does not really do justice to its 
scope, which offers not only an overview, but 
also a reasoned argument about the growth of 
a tradrtion of social anthropology in Indonesia. 
One striking feature is Koentjaraningrat’s 
scrupulously fair presentation of views, 
marked by a pleasantly controlled, perhaps 
Javanese, sense of irony. As an instance, after 
& not ungenerous review of the contribution of 
Geertz who attempted to break with and 

the Dutch tradition, the author 
remarks that by 1972 ‘ Geertz came to the 
conclusion, as Dutch philologists had four 
decades carted, that a tendency towards 
mystiasm was the main continuous underlying 
theme of Javanese culture ’ (p. 216). Professor 
Koentjaraningrat on the history of Indonesian 
anthropology makes interesting and enjoyable 
reading. 


MARK HOBART 


Peasanis and their 
agricultural economy in — colomal 
Malaya, 1874-1941. (Hast Asian 
Historical Monographs.) xiv, 291 pp. 
Kuala Lumpur, ete.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. £17.50. 


The majority of historical studies of the 
colonial period m South-East Asia available 
in Western languages remain those compiled 
by members of the ruling European élites of 
the time. As such, they tend to be focused 
upon policies and eventa a3 these have affected. 
only a limited group of the population of the 
countries of the region within their ve 
periods of study. The few studies of i en 

t communities that exist have been 

in time or in space. The understandable 
bias of the majority of such studies contrasts 
fundamentally with в rapidly growing body of 
hterature, originating mainly from Latin 
America and the Caribbean, which, in a 
mixture of research and Neo-Marmat polemic, 
has emphasized Western colonial exploitation 
of the indigenous rural populations of Third 
World nations which may be as much а 
caricature of the truth as were the early pseudo- 
histories of European powers ‘ civilizing > the 
native population. Happily, in recent years, 
there has been tho growth of a series of 
scholarly, detailed research studies, mainly by 
indigenous historians, which promise to set the 
record straight, at least for the South-East 
Asian region, 

Dr. Lim Teck Ghee’s monograph, revised 
from his Ph.D. thesis, on the peasant economy 
of the Federated Malay States of Perak, 
Bel r, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang in the 
British colonial period prior to the second 
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World War is particularly .veloome m this 
respect in giving a balanced view of the 
erg of whet might E» | regarded. as the 
archetypal ‘dual economy’ and ‘plural 
society’ with ita distinct cpper and lower 
economic aurcuits, so belovec of the ‘ centre- 
periphery ’ theorists. Delvin- deeply into the 
archivea, particularly the filee of district offices 
relating to the agricultural sector, Lim un- 
covers а rich lode of materEil eee 
the real attitudes of the British coloma 
administration to the indig-nous peasantry. 
On the basis of лів evide-ce, he paints а 
picture of that administration which is not 
virgmnal white, but which ie certainly not & 
black catalogue of colonial exploitation. 

The effects of certain polices on the Malay 

try are, of course, lese than admirable. 

e operation of ths Stevens-n rubber restric- 
taon scheme after November £922, for example, 

osed as deliberatels discriminatory 
to the peasant sector and leading to 
considerable hardship, both ir ita conception— 
* The scheme was introlucec for the purpose 
of saving the extremely valıable position in 
the plantation rubber anduexry built up by 
British enterprise in the Eas’ (p. 143)—and 
ite execution, whereby the vary with 
most to gain from restricting the production 
of the peasant sector, the local planters’ 
associations, were given the task of inspecting 
peasant holdings to assess their allowances 
under the scheme. On the other hand, Lim 
submits that ‘... the low ~ssessments were 
believed by many inspectore to be what the 
peasant holdings were enttled to. Many 
inspectors had fixed notions tast smallholdings 
were (reviewer's stress) relativsly unproductive 
and the assessments had been made strictly 
according to European standards of planting, 
cultivating and tapping ' (p. .49). 

If Lim presents some evidece of a deliberate 
policy of ‘ underdevelopment ' of the peasant 
sector, then he also demonsrates that there 
was much in the British admiristration’s policy 
that was the result of the ger=ral ignorance or 
lack of understanding o the vay in which the 
peasant весфог'в system of culture was 
organized. The perception of the need to 
provide padi land for the ‘ irdigenous ’ Malay 
community, because rice caltivation, on a 
subsistence basis, was the preferred way of 
life for such people, at a time-when the Malays 
themselves were strivirg to obtain land for 
Sonera rubber oultivatien, may be geen 

ided paternalizm. The govern- 

ment in short карара to the myth of the 
rem peasant ', when it ray be suggested, 
it with hindsight, that it was the govern- 
ment that was the ignoran. the 
presence of an Agricultural Tipartment whose 
share of the colonial budget ves pitifully small 
and that destined for the pesant sector even 
smaller, and in the abssnoe -f a Department 
of Drainage and Irrigation until 1932, the 
assumption that the lowlandgof the Federated 
Malay States were well sured to padi rice 
cultivation was often erronecus and the reao- 
tion to a temporary shortage in British terri- 
tories with a comparative &ivantage in rice 
roduction was extreme. As Lim makes clear, 
if Malay farmers did not rest favourably to 
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the way of life chosen for them, '... the real 
causes were the cheapness of imported rice, the 
higher returns from other activities (especially 
rubber) and the relatively low yields obtained 
from the Malayan padi fields ’ (p. 186). 

Such a policy, born of misunderstanding and. 
self-interest, Lim goes on to stress, is at the 
heart of some of Malaysia’s problems today. He 
makes the valusble point that the economic 
imbalance between the Malay and Chinese 
communities that exista today and necessitates 
= Anne incorporsted in the pro- 

umiputra cies of the t was not 
predestined. Pot was fosterod rather by the 
restrictions placed on the respective com- 
munities m terms of land holding and economic 
opportunity by such policies as the Malay 
Reservations Enaotment and the constraints 

laced in the path of expansion of Malay rubber 


oldings. 

И Live admirable exposition is to be 
criticized in any respect, it is on two minor 
grounds. First, ıt may be eaid that the title 
misleads somewhat, in that the main foous is 
not on the Malay as such, but rather 
on the way in which the policies of the British 
administration affected that peasantry. Indeed 
the views and conditions of that peasantry 
could scarcely be given in the absence of 
coherent contemporary surveys of the group. 
Second, one could criticize from a geographical 
standpoint. In the early chapters of the 
book, the differences between the various 
states’ administrations in relation to the 
development of the peasant sector are high- 
lighted, whereas later chapters, albait dealmg 
with a period in which the administration of 
the Federated Malay States was more centra- 
lized, rather gloss over this aspect. Moreover, 
one feels that a wider perspective might have 
been obtained if some oomparison had been 
made with the sort of changes which were 
taking place at the time in the non-federated 
Malay States. In asking for such details, 
however, one is calling for a major expansion 
of an already substantial contribution to the 
understanding of colonial Malaya. Lim’s 
thesis provides an excellent start and should 
guide e way to further work from both the 

rian and the historical geographer. 


HARVEY DHMAINE 


Davi L. SwELLGROVE (ed): The 
image of the Buddha. 482 pp. London : 
Serindia Publiestions/UNESCO, 1978. 
£25. 


One imagines the choice of theme for в 
UNESCO book to be so hedged about with 
Bhibboleths that nothing feasible could ever 
stand up, least of all cosmopolitan aspeots of 
history. But the present subject is exceptional, 
and by editorial strokes approaching genius the 
various contributions, parate enough in 
tone and approach, are sewn into a whole that 
is original and scholastically most valuable. 
Responsibility for sections of the text is only 
generally indioated: Alexander C. Soper, 

-yong Hwang, and Osamu Takata for Host 
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Asia, Jean Boiaselier for South-East Asia, 
Maurizio Taddei for Central Asia, Dietrich 
Seckel on questions of symbolism, and Ahmad 
Hasan Dani, Niharranjan Ray, and the editor 
for India, and the editor for Kashmir, Nepal, 
and Tibet. The particular usefulness of the 
book (apart from its excellent illustrations, 
tables, etc.) lies simply in its endeavour to give 
& global view of the central strand of Buddhist 
art: the image of the Founder and his spiritual 
equivalents. The art-hıstorian may say: the 
treatment is confessional, aa may be seen in the 
rather repetitious explanation of what is 
formally a comparatively simple symbolism ; 
the image, though central to the creed, is not 
the whole of the art and does not suffice to 
characterize it wholly in any of ite particular 
manifestations. That oriticism presupposes 
that an exclusive interest goes to each national 
tradition in which the Buddhist aesthetic was 
incorporated. The present book is weloome as 
an unusually intelligent attempt to reinstate 
the prime aesthetic in its universality. 

е account of iconography (which seems 
largely to have been in the edrtor’s hands) is 
given historical shape, being treated or- 
ganically and not in the common way as a code 
of identification. It is not necessary to place 
some of the symbols in a wider Indian context 
(e.g. the cobra-hood markings of a halo which 
are mentioned) because ‘ notwithstanding their 
remote ori ... Symbols primarily derive 
ther meaning from the biographical scenes ’. 
The coincidence of the appearance of these last, 
in the form of soulptured reliefs, with the 
Ten of systematie written biographies 
of Säkyamımi, ів а point well made. This 
phenomenon, occupying the seventh and 
eighth Buddhist centuries (first and second 
A.D.) i8 ahown to be not inconsistent with the 
Mahayana reformulation which was ge 
gressing in the same period. The sudden 
adoption of ımage worship by the Buddhists, 
it is suggested here, was m answer to ‘a 
demand oreated by the internal development ’ 
of the religion, and therefore, the reader is to 
infer, was obacurely related to ‘ the beginnmg 
of the articulation of the inner experience’. 
The possibility that Jain image-making began 
even earlier than that of the Buddhists is not 
denied, and by implication the articulation of 
inner experience may have begun with them 
too. Another possibility, less creditable, that 
image-worship was at least enco by the 
political acceptance which the Buddhists now 
enjoyed, and matched the worship by effigy of 
divinized rulers which prevailed from Rome to 
Tran, is not examin The fact в that in 
weighing these issues the historian of dootrine 
is ransom to art-historians, and with them а 
handful of dated or barely datable images has 
long been scrutinized for the answer to this 
problem, to the tacit conolusion that the 
evidence is insufficient to resolve it. 

The book accepts the now customary dating 
for the Gandhiran Buddhist sculpture, in the 
later first century в.о., but here too, and in the 
fine distinction drawn between the Gandhäran 
influence and that of the Mathur& school, we 
participate in a olassio speculation of pure art 

istory. The editor inclines to the earlier view, 
that of Coomaraswamy, that in Mathuré and 
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Gandhärs the dra standing image of the 
Buddha was Pris see) approximately at the 
same time (and not a half-century earlier at 
Mathura as van Lohwzen de Leeuw argued), 
and this adds to the difficulty of explaining 
what is Indian and what is Hellenistio in the 
Gandhéran style. The latter ‘ mtroduced 
realem °, by which the treatment of 
scenes in narrative relief must be chiefly 
meant. But here an important point is made 
(one presumes by Dani, whose iodization 
of the Swat valley material is io in the 
analysıs of late Gandhäran) to the effect that 
a ar distinction is to be made between 
Gendhüran in a local sense and the more 
purely Hellenistic style which was i 
oontemporaneously at all stages of the work— 
a attuation which ie strongly suggested by 
study now in progress in Afghanistan. Taking 
this t of view 16 would appear that the 
Buddha imago owed nothing to Hellenism 
beyond a oonvention of the drapé, though 
even that may be questioned. A recent new 
direction of the ertistıo exegesis is given proper 
emphasis: the separation of the later Iranizing 
Gandhäran school from work continued in the 
traditional mould. (The Delhi school of art- 
historians under Dr. Gupte would argue no 
less for в Saivite penetration even at this 
early time.) 

It is not out of place to take so exclusively a 
Mahäyänist view of the course of the art as do 
the various authors, for even where Theravadin 
Buddhism persisted or the Amidist cult pre- 
vailed in Mahiy&na, artistic trends were not 
divided on these sectarian lines so far as the 
principal images were concerned. Yet touching 
art the doctrinal tion can jar, or 
tease the reader with the hint of themes which 
the purpose of the book excludes. The great 
merit of the editing is to have kept these 
collisions to a minimum, to have kept the 
history straight, and by the judicious phrase 
to have aroused curiosity without breaking 
the tenor of the narrative. We are told that 
sünya ‘ is the underlying meaning of almost all 
Buddhist art ’—that ‘almost’ saving much, 
and the art comment must on the whole be 
descriptive rather than analytic. Nevertheless 
it surprises to find Deccan ture in its later 
phase oaled ‘langorous and spongy’, or 
sculptares at Ajanta charged with a ‘ conscious 
attitudinal stance’ and ‘a somewhat dumb 
insensitivity '. Minor inoompatibilities of this 
kind are, however, wholly med by the skill 
of the survey, m which the problems chiefly 
engaging current scholarship are mostly well 
defined and smoothly linked ın the account, the 
text being топ. around just these issues 
and properly eschewing the national and 
ehronologi divisions where these would 
obscure the story for readers who are making 
their first acquaintance with the subject. The 
articulation of the narrative is specially good 
for India, Nepal, Tibet, and the countries of 
South-East Asia. Thus the persistence of 
Andhra influence in Ceylon, its seminal role, 
through the phase represented by the Buddha- 
pad images, in the whole of South-East Agia, 
with oonoessions to lingering Gupta style in 
Burma, are recounted with notable clarity and. 
in close connexion with the illustrations (this 
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is an admirable feature of be whole book). 
The position of Nepal in ite sslection of Indian 
style and technique and as purveyor of the 
chief elements of Tibetan art, the pre- 
Mahäyänist i of Java, the special impor- 
tance of the vati and S 3xhothai schools, 
are themes admirably presented. The impor- 
tance of the Pimai sculptors within the Khmer 
tradition is stresssd—one is reminded of 
informative recent excavation at this place— 
with no hint happily of the >olitioal obfusca- 
tion which this chapter of the Listory has often 
suffered in late years. It ів perhaps owed to 
the limitation of the thesis, i e. as a survey of 
Buddha images, from whioh rcuch of the best of 
East Asian Buddhist sculpture is thus ex- 
cluded, that the treatment of East Asia is less 
satisfactory than the rest. The sections on 
China and Japan hover more ıneasily between 
the iconographic account and the necessity 
of placing this in the national evolution. They 
are somewhat dry and ovet-condensed, and 
some idiosyncratic opinior is ee 
besides. A good point is mede in indicating 
the west-Iranian character of the infiuence 
which penetrated Central Asia (the same is 
true of ian influence outede Buddhist art 
which reached China anti] the mid-eighth 
century, Sogdiana being the immediate foyer 
de dispersion), but it is wroag on the er 
hand to characterize all Buddhist painting in 
Central Asia as merely Chıness after Chinese 
control was established at the end of the sixth 
century: for in terms of tae T'ang Inter- 
national Style the opposite is лгагег the truth, 
Asian style spreading from Ku*a through north 
China to Japan. A similar oapitwlation to 
Chinese claims is perhaps als» responsible for 
the book’s failure to allot a rcle to Tun-huang 
in the genesia of Tibetan art. Can it be for ita 
thoroughly Theravädin character that the oult 
of the Meditating Bodhieattve, represented by 
a number of ieoes (эле of these ia 
ıllustrated) is not риу forward as an instance of 
East Asian invention? Korea must neoecsarily 
suffer from the paucity of the published 
material: the small bronze images bei 

currently unearthed at Eyong-ju demonstrate 


an un originality of the early Great 
Sillan le, while the monumental Buddhas 
and isattvas of the same place and time 


are remarkable (a fact not mentioned in the 
account) as the only Buddhis; soulpture any- 
where executed in granite, vith consequent 
modification of sculptural style which places 
them in a olass quite apart. Ecr Japan surely 
the quality of wood carving from the early 
ninth oantury onwards dsservas more honour- 
able mention, and quite singalar is the idea 
that Kamakura sculpture marxs a period of 
decline, being ‘more populari in ite 
expresaion, more monotonous erd aesthetically 
tasteless '. 

This book should be read by the studious no 
less than by the curious, for ib provides the 
essontial background for a sretematio study 
of Buddhist art in any of its rezions or periods. 
The standard of illustration, choice and 
reproduction, the orderinz of the material, the 
excellent captions and various 3ppendixes, and. 
above all the sustained sahola-ehip, make the 
book the best compendium >f this subject 
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which has appeared. Misprints appear to be 
limited to five, of which patti for pulli is among 
Sanskritiste perhaps lees pendable. 

WILLIAM WATSON 


Barney W. Dire and Gzoran D. 
Wriwi08: Foundations of the Portu- 
guese empire, 1415-1580. (Europe and 
the World in the Age of Expansion, 
Vol r) xxxii, 533 pp., 9 plates, 6 
maps. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press [and] Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, [91977]. £17.50. 


This is an impressive work. The two authors 
have presented a detailed survey of the geneais 
of Portuguese expansion and of Portuguese 
overseas activities down to 1580. Their discus- 
sion is animated by something of the crusading 
zeal felt by the Portuguese themselves: they 
aim to restore the Portuguese empire to ite 
rightful place as one of the most daring of all 
man’s adventures. They are right to do this, 
and have largely suoceeded. Their book is 

ported by an impressive range of readings, 
in both primary and secondary sources. It can 
be recommended as a valuable survey. 
In such a wide-ranging book, where the 
authors are obliged to deal with of the 
world which are as unfamiliar to them as they 
were to the Portuguese, of course not all is 
perfect. It is unfortunate, and extremely 
irritating, that a masterly survey like this is 
sometimes marred by errors of detail. Regional 
specialists are likely to find such errors through- 
out the book. A few examples can be given 
from the Indonesian area (which was crucial 
to the Portuguese since it contained the ‘ Spice 
Islands’ and Malacca, the eastern entrepôt of 
the Asian trade system and bably the 
richest prize the Portuguese took). Diffie and 
Winius place Sequeira’s arrival in Malacca in 
1510 rather than 1509 (p. 245), and throughout 
the Malacca episode they give the Sultan’s 
name as ‘Mohamed’ ra than the correct 
Mahmud. The authors are apparently ignorant 
of the abortive attempt to establish a Portu- 
guese post at Sunda Kölapa/Jayakörta (cf. 
р. 872). The spelling of Asian names is some- 
times erroneous: Aceh appears both ва 
t Achin ’ (presumably from an English source) 
E Atjeh’ (from a Dutch one) Both 
* inese' and ‘ Atjeh ' appear separately in 
the index, which is aleo incomplete. The 
illustrations are too small to be of much use; 
on p. 61, n. 7, the reader is invited to make up 
his own mind about the date given for the 
of the Azores on the 1439 map, but 
the photograph is too small to make out any- 
ing at all. 

I doubt very much whether one can say that 
the Portuguese established themselves ‘ firmly 
as master of the Indian Ocean ' (p. 196), that 
the later British and Dutch empires ‘ were 
erected on a Portuguese foundation ’ (p. 271), 
or that the Portuguese ‘ with better $ rtune, 
or greater tact, ... might have changed the 
whole course of Japanese history’ (p. 405) 
through the Christian mission effort. other 
words, the suthors’ attempt to restore the 
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glory of Portugal has sometimes led them to 
exi ation. 

ere was once & time when the history of 
the sixteenth century in Asia was seen as the 
history of the Portuguese. Diffle and Winius 
are right in believing that studies of the Asian 
communities themselves have directed the 
emphasis away from the Portuguese recently. 
But in attempting to restore the proper his- 
torical ve, at times they merely return 
to the former bias and overemphasize the role 
of the Portuguese. The Portuguese empire 
must be seen in terms of both sides in the 
confrontation: the Portuguese on the one 
hand and a variety of non-Western oom- 
munities on the other. To do this requires 
knowledge of Portuguese and non-Western 
sources, and the latter are so numerous and in 
во many languages that it is inconceivable that 
any two authors could survey the whole field 
of Portuguese activity with a proper balance 
of sources and, perhaps, with the historical 
imagination necessary to understand all the 
peoples involved. 

t has been done here is most impressive, 
but we still await в truly balanced геаввевв- 
ment of the role and impact of the Portuguese 
overseas. 

М. C. RIOKLEFS 


Ross СпАвк: Aspects of Proto-Poly- 
nesian syntax. (Te Reo Monographs.) 
129 pp. [Auckland]: Linguistic 
Society of New Zealand, 1976. 
NZ $4.50. 


This revised version of the author’s Ph.D 
thesis (Uni of California, San Diego, 
1973) seta out to ‘ reconstruct a portion of the 
grammar of Proto-Polynesian and some of the 

es which have led to the present diversity 

of Polynesian langu: ? (p. 13). After a brief 
коке, а Proto Polynesian tale (ouriously 
acking either translation or notes) and an 
introductory chapter which gives a general 
outline of previous work, each remaining 
chapter is devoted to a specific area of syntactic 
structure. Oh. ii deals with the structure of 
simple sentences, that is to say with nominal 
and verbal predicates and the syntactic 
markers (or prepositions) which indicate the 
case relations between predicate and noun- 
phrases in the sentence. The phonological 
shapes of these markers had у п 
reconstructed, and what the author here 
attempts to do is to reconstruct the functions 
of these markers in the protolanguage and to 
derive from these original: functions the present 
syntactic and semantio funotions of the 
reflexes in individual languages. Ch. ini 18 
devoted to сазе marking and the passive, ch. iv 
to the markers of negation, and ch. v to the 
origin of the actor-emphatic construction in 
the Maori branch of Polynesian. In each of 
these chapters the diachronic analysis is 
preceded by a synchronio description of the 
relevant structures in the individual lan- 
; the historical argumenta are clearly 
presented and fully accessible to the non- 
specialist so that, from the methodological 
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point of view, this is an informative, үе 
matio, and well-argued presentation of a fairly 
complex subject. The validity of individual 
analyses must clearly, however, be left to the 
judgement of specialists in the languages 
concerned. 

Ch. iii deals with case marking and the 
passive and, with the present renewal of 
interest in the phenomenon of ergativity,! is 
probably the most interesting from a general 
point of view. Perhaps, 1f one takes aocount of 
recent synohronio work on Samoan and 
Tongan,” it is also the most controversial. 
Bince in the reviewer's opinion, which must be 
very much that of an outsider, the author’s 
analysis would appear to provide at least the 

ings of a serious alternative to a widely 
accepted earlier interpretation of the facts, we 
will disouss it briefly. The phenomenon which 
demands historical explanation is that, in spite 
of the fact that in every Polynesian language 
the subjects of intransitive verbs are treated 
alike formally (that is, are characterized by the 
absence of any preposition), in the case of the 
transitive verbs case marking varies in the 
different branches of the family. Thus, while 
the branch to which Maori belongs has only an 
active: passive opposition, the Samoio and 
Tongio branches have in addition an ergative 
construction. The three relevant syntactic 
patterns are as follows (V = verb, 8 = logical 
or semantic subject, O = logical or semantic 
object). 


Active v B во 
Passive V-Ci/a e8 о 
Ergative V 68 о 


It will be seen that in the active construction 
the subject is unmarked whereas in the passive 
and ergative constructions, which differ 
formally only in the verbal suflx,? it is the 
objeot which is the unmarked noun-phrase. 
Although the Maori branch has only the active 
and ive constructions, in the Samoic and 
Tongic branches all three rns occur, but 
with a lexical distribution which requires a 
subdivision of transitive verbs into two 
semantic types, one conteining simple agent- 
object verbs like ' to eat’, ‘ to carry ’, and the 
other verbs with semantically more diverse 
case relationships such as ‘to leave’, ‘to 
remember’, ‘to fear’, ‘to worship’. In 
Samoic, agent-object verbs demand the 
passive and ergative constructions whereas the 
other group ee the active construction. 
Tongio shares this distribution except for the 
fact that the coun of the -Cia suffix is 
either -Oi or -a while -Cia is confined to 

1 H. Wagner, ‘ The typological background 
of the ergative nein Procsedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, C, LXXVII, 3, 1978, 
37-74, with very full bibliography. 

3 G. B. Milner, ' It is aspect (not voice) which 
is marked in Samoan ’, Oceanic Linguistics, xu, 
1973, 621-39; C. Tohekhoff, ‘ Verbal aspects 
in an ergative construction: an example in 
Tongan’, Oceanic Linguistics, xu, 1973, 
607-19. 

* С stands for а lexically determined conso- 
nant, on the whole identical with the initial 
consonant of the verb stem. 
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intransitive verbs, which no longer have any 
regular semantio relationship to their formal 
correlates lacking the suffix, 

Aooording to the earlier theory * Meori is 
assumed to have retained the criginal situation 
and there has been a long-term drift in the 
Polynesian languages which has favoured the 
pain over the active to the roint that, in the 

moie and Tongio ages, the passive has 
become obligatory for all but a very few verbs ; 
and, since the verbal suffix now no longer 
served to distinguish the er fron the 
active, it became optional thereby giving rise 
to the now ergative struoture. Clark, however, 
very convincingly shows that, despite its 
formal simplicity, this hypothesis oom»a up 
against a number of serious problems. Fer one 
thing it has to resort to the concept of d-ift in 
order to account for the fact that whet are 
assumed to be the innovating languages are 
distributed over several Lranok.es of the family 
tree and cannot be united under a single node. 
Nor does this theory explain the laxical 
distribution of the three patterns in Затое and 
Tongio. In view of all these facta, Clark 
suggests that the true course 07 events wea the 
opposite, namely that Tongic and Samoic have 
in general preserved the earlier situation while 
it 18 only the Maori branch which has inno- 
vated. He rightly points out that the sole basis 
for any reconstruction is the fact that the case- 
marker *e and the verbal suffix (pecha 
originally rather a sequence of two suffixes, the 
former having the funotion of tramitive 
markar) are shared by all the. unse in 
question and that this fast is compatible with 
both hypotheses. However, in his view the 
semantic division of the transitive verbs and 
the corresponding syntactic petterns must be 
assumed to be inherited. The innovation would 
in this oase have taken place solely in the 
Maori branch and have consisted in the 
expansion of the active construction to all 
types of transitive verb. The fact that in 
Maori agent-object verbs predcminantly 5ocur 
in the passive would thus constitute a csse of 
retention, the innovation being the exteasion 
of the active construction to this type of verb. 
In order to substantiate his interpretatior, the 
author draws upon evidance from Fijien, a 
close relative although not a member of the 
Polynesian language family. Despite diffioul- 
ties of detail, this evidence does appear to go 
some way towards confirming his olain re- 
garding the morphologicel complexity of the 
-Cia suffix and the general direction o? the 
development. Looking at the problem from this 
wider ve, he claims that Polynssian 
has un ne at least two innovations. Cne is 
the use of the preposition *е as a marker cf the 
subject in the passive, the other is the rise cf the 
ergative construction as а result of the optional 
loss of the transitive marker *-Ci in the ogse of 
agent-object verbs. In this latter respect Clark 
is thus in agreement with his predecesscrs in 
believing that the ergative construction ‘в an 
innovation, albeit an earlıer one than had 
previously been assumed. Unfortunately this 


1 P. W. Hohepa, ‘ The acousative-to-ergstive 
drift in Polynesian | ea", Journal af the 
Polynesian Society, иххүш, 3, 1969, 295-229. 
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part of the analysis depends entirely on the 
functional interpretation of the *-Ci(a) suffix 
as a transitive or passive marker. How there- 
fore it will fare in the light of the more recent 
work mentioned above (n. 2), according to 
which, in present-day Tongan and Samoan at 
least, the verbal suffix is a marker of aspeot and 
not of voice or transitivity, remains to be seen. 


THEODORA BYNON 


Kennera C. Wim: The political 
kingdoms of the Temne: Тетте 
government in Sterra Leone, 1825-1910. 
xix, 251 pp. New York [and] London : 
Africana Publishing Co., Holmes and 
Meier Publishers, Inc., 1977. $827.50. 
(Obtainable from Noonan Hurst Ltd., 
London, 8.E. 10. £17.) 

a Mande 


After x brief glossary, two e 
sketch Temno histo: 

nee U . tii, on Temne c duca in the 
nineteenth century, looks mainly at Port Loko 
and its emerging Maforki chiefdom: here Islam 
gained its most decisive foothold in Temne 
country, and Muslim influences from the north 
are considered. A discussion of Temne warfare 
concludes part 1, ‘early history and political 
structure’. Part п, ‘the era of British - 
sion and intervention ?, examines first the alave- 
trade, then legitimate trade, and finally 
divergent Temne responses (both accommoda- 
tion, and violent resistance culminating in the 
Hut Tax War of 1898) to advancing British 
en ent. Part пт explores chieftainey 
institutions before 1896, when the Protectorate 
was declared, and in 1896-1910. 

The basic theme is continuity: chieftaincy 
institutions evolve gradually, responding to 
new circumstances and challenges, surviving 

basic resilience and adaptability even 
in the most hectic periods (such as the sixteenth- 
century Mane invasions) or during profound 
innovations like the introduction ofIslam. Only 
the British proved too much: months after the 
Hut Tax War, the ohiefs had become ana- 
chronisms, mere shadows (p. 205); not even 
‘the tiniest part of the chiefs’ sacred and 
ancient p tives as sovereign rulera of 
sovereign people ’ survived (p. 212) overn- 
ra het d о tt e aed тего- 
gatives of the Temne clots o 190). Clear early, 
im such matters of interpretation, reasonable 
men may differ; I confess that Dr. Wylie has 
not ей me of the break. He 
deeoribes how some chiefs adjusted to coloni- 
alism, turning it to their positive advantage 
while simultaneously escaping some of the 
checks and balances of itional society. 
Though the point is not taken up, this may 
compare interestingly with the arrival of 
Islam, which similarly provided an addrtional 
and ultimately foreign-based sanction for 
chiefly power, while weakening customary 
controls upon chieftaincy. The British con- 
quest was profoundly far-reaching in terms of 
political power; the Islamic intrusion altered 
more than the British ever did in the religious 
aspects of chieftainoy. My own hunch is that 
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the British shook the foundations rather less 
than Wylie suggests. 

Perhaps my hesitation derives partly from 
Wylie’s primary concentration upon the 
political side of chieftaincy. That religion was 
often an almost ınseparable element is re- 

eatedly acknowledged, but not probed in 
dotai Belief in the power of ancestral approval 
through ritual and practice ’ pro- 
vi an ideological foundation whereb; us 
Temne might throw off oppressors or a 
invaders (p. 209). Chiefs in particular ‘ E 
traditionally been semi-religious figures sur- 
rounded by ritual prohibitions ’, with ‘ some- 
thing like divine authority ' (p. 24): one could 
metamorphose himself into animal forms (pp. 
134-5), another was immune to bullets (p. 230 
The seoret societies, with strong mystical over- 
tones, were often closely associated with 
chieftainoy. On the whole, however, the theme 
of traditional religion is not extensively de- 
veloped. Nor is the Islamio. Little is said of 
Temne Islamic faith and practice, although 
these surely had political significance. Islamio 
etration is examined, icularly ш 
ork: chiefdom. Clearly ere Was вото 
tension between the traditional chiefly ideal, 
and the new Islamic model, however much 
these might be reconciled in practice; the 
question seems left open when, towards the 
close, Wylie quotes & contemporary report that 
nearly all Muslim chiefs could read and write 
Arabio (р. 193), an indicatzon (if correct) of 
considerable learning, and yet speaks of Temne 
rulers ш general as semi-divine (pp. 194, 208). 
Christianity is almost unnoticed. Missionaries 
are mentioned once in passing (p. 213); 
although ‘ Christianity was obviously seen as в 
owerful force’ (p. 168), British authority is 
ater, apparently contradictorily, called purely 
secular (p. 194). Despite general references to 
* great mystic sanctions ' (p. 215), religion seems 
too much played down. 
Perhaps this excellent and nd interesting book 


Tiom the Temne Bp thio somewhat 
iy apart ional chieftaincy was 
remarka ly powerful, yet remarkably sensitive 


to local needs. Illustrating power, Wylie 
records how a subohief, an aiani. in the 
colonial period refused to pay a fine imposed 
by his superior, who had to appeal to the 
District Commissioner: ‘ before colonial rule, 
this would have been settled by force, for no 
almami . . . would have dared such insubordina- 
tion’ (p. 204). This is rather having one’s 
traditional cake and eating it: had no almams 
dared, no force would have been needed; if 
force settled the matter, someone must have 
dared. As for sensitivity, no chief in Temneland 
‘ had ever been able to act alone in a ical 
and capricious fashion ’ (p. 196); elaborating, 
Wylie explains, inter alia, that in one area at 
least chiefs who fell ill were killed—‘and a 
wicked man was dispatched after the slightest 
decline in health or well-being’. This rather 
leaves the door ороп for the deplorably wicked, 
but robustly healthy. These are minor verbal 
quibbles, but they do perhaps suggest the 
book’s general tone. Realism and practicalrty 
in Temne policy are stressed: for example, tho 
consistent bias of British officials, ignorant of 
internal affairs, led them mistakenly to regard 
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the trade wars along the northern rivers as 
unfathomable, barbarous, whimsical; the 
Temne, on the contrary, effectively used the 
British to their own advantage, loited. 
European ignorance with skill, noted. with 
ingenuity to further their own stratagems 
(pp. 104-5). The over-all result was that the 
northern rivers trade was so dislocated that the 
ee This is not the first 
time that the goose laying the golden 

haa been killed, but it 18 unusual to deatribe the 
exercise as skilful and i ious. Before long 
trade оп the new route, along the Rokel, was 
also ‘ almost wholly destroyed ' (p. 110). Chiefs 
and subjects alike ' were quite realistic in their 
appraisal of the Europeans’ (р. 212); thus, a 
chief provoking reprisals which reduced his 
authority still might do во deliberately 
to prove that he acted under duress (pp. 
179-80), while Bai Bureh launched a full-scale 
war against the Britash though ‘ he seems to 
have known’ he would lose (p. 154). I suspect 
this alleged olarity of u owes 
something to the wisdom of hindsight. 

Footnotes, nearly 800 in 13 garrisons, mark 
chapter ends; the dutiful reader, | to and 
fro, will find his volume well-worn т the 
first time through. The notes include further 
information and discussion, and are olearly 
meant to be read. The index, pleasantly and 
spaciously arranged, в quite inadequate for 
serious use; notes and appendixes, a quarter 
of the book, are not indexed at all, the main 
text only scantily. 

Perhaps the most moving sentence of all 
occurs almost incidentally: ‘We must re- 
member that this analysis is concerned with 
those holding official power, not the larger mass 
of people, many of whom surely preferred 
anything which brought them security and 
peace ’ (р. 148). 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Мілу ре ОкАкмкв: The Jamaa and 
the Church: a Bantu Catholic move- 
ment in Zaire. (Oxford Studies in 
African Affairs.) ix, 192 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1977. £8. 

This is a fascinating and frustrating book. 
Let me begin with the fascination. The 
Jamaa—a ii word, meaning famuly— 
oripneted m Katanga, in what was then the 

gian Congo, in the early 1950's. It was, and 
apparently still is, a religious movement within 
the Catholic church, and thus distinct from 
the many separatist or independent church 
movements in black Africa. It is distinct also 
in that its founder and leader was a European, 

Placied Tempels, а Franciscan priest of Flemish 

origin, who was supported by a number of other 

riesta, chiefly Flemish Francıscans 
like himself. Tempela, already a famous name 
through his book Bantu-filosofie (widely known 
in both French and English translations), is 
closely described, and his curious, charismatic 
character, and his and controversial 

eareer, stand out in the book. There is also a 

very interesting chapter on Tempels's European 

colleagues. The Jamas itself—its beliefs and 
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rites, its symbolism, and ite impact upcn lay 
members—is sympathetically and fullr dis- 
cussed, and Father De Craemer 
elaborates not only the special Bantu baok- ~ 
ground, but also the 

contributions, to this unique movement with 
its central stress upon encounter, upon vital 
union, upon being at one. Here the reaims of 
sociology and theology are skilfully combined, 
and it is partioularly valuable to have an expert 
theological judgement (Father De Craemar is & 
Jesuit) applied to such questions of doctrine. 

The same is true of church discipline. Tem- 
pels. was often in hot veter: his wr-tings, 

niu philosophy and others, won both acolaim 
and criticism, and the arguments here are 
clearly presented; he fell into difficultiea with 
his superiors through his olose relationship with 
‘Sister X’ in Belgium; and, above all, the 
Jamaa iteelf evoked lively controversy. In 
1963, his Provincial co: him, under various 
restrictions, to the Franciscan oonveat in 
Hasselt, where he still was when the book nloses 
in 1971; and in 1964 he was аа to 
Rome for in ation, 1 вет weeks. 
The ee ct ikome n and control, snd of 
local and individual enterprise, within the 
Catholio church constitute a most valuable 
theme, partioulariy stimulating since the 
Second Vatican Council (1962-5) occurred 
daring. ae time and substantially influanced 
Catholic attitudes and policies. A perhaps 
rather unexpected picture of flexibility and 
tolerance emerges, although some indiv:duals 
were hard-liners throughout, while others felt 
finally som ai by developmente to draw 
lines somewhere. All this is excellent. 

Now for the frustrations. While the European 
priests associated with the Jamas, end a 
number of the baba and mama, lay merbers, 
are well described, information about Con zolese 
priests similarly involved is very scanty. In 
the early stages Tempels was able to work with 
such men, either directiy or through sorre- 
spondence (gee, for example, p. 142). But 
QUIM ‘ a certain type of Congolese priest’, 

efined as ‘a curious cross between an old- 
fashioned, authoritarian priest, a milirantly 
nationalistic Congolese man, and the leader of 
& traditional Afican raligious moverent’, 
infiltrated the Jamaa, and 1969 had taken 
it over. Yet these men are dismissed in a few 
lines . 165-6), without so much as a aingle 
individual name, in contrast to the pages or 
chapters of testimony and analysis given zo the 
European priests, and the baba and rama. 
These men worked ‘ in callusion with principal 
Katete baba’: the Katete is a deviant branch 
of the Jamaa, indulging in eccentric belies and 
aberrant behaviour. However, although De 
Craemer does supply a good deal of information 
about the Katete, this is largely at second hand, 
contrasting starkly with his close personal 
involvement in mainstrsam Jamas. Again, 
although as a historian I bave tried to put aside 
my natural prejudices and to judge this book 
as the sociological study which it is, I stall feel 
that the essential minimum of historical fame- 
work is not quite achieved. The second chapter, 
* Social and historical origins of the Jamaa ’, is 
largely a biography of Tempels, from the time 
of his first arrival in Katanga as a missionary in 


Flemish and Fransisoan? $. 
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1938 until the emergence of the Jamas. Subse- 

ently the chronological pattern is harder to 
ollow: very little, for instance, is said about 
the actual emergence of the Jamaa, dated 1953 
on p. 1 and 1954 on p. 52. The political setting 
of the whole story was dramatic, even har- 
rowing-—tribal conflict in Kasai in 1959, inde- 
pendence in 1960, Katanga secession 1960-3, 
Congo rebellion 1964-65, one party state from 
1965—but only occasionally is the story of the 
Jamaa interwoven with these eventa, An 
exception must be made for the Union Miniére 
setting in Kai ‚ Which is well desoribed. 
Finally, the story off in 1971, with not a 
word on any developments durmg the six years 
between then and publication. One minor 
frustration (unless my ing was at fault): 
the author never makes it clear just which 
language or languages are chiefly used in the 
Jamaa. 

The style of writing is attractive, with much 
attention to mdividual, human detail; sooto- 
logical jagon ie kept under welcome, and strict, 
control. ( Rae is mis-used, I suspect, since 
Tempels, however much he may have trans- 
formed other elemente, was also, unlike a 
catalyst, himself suffermg a sea-ohange; see 
р. 123). The publishers are warmly to be 
congratulated for keeping footnotes at the foot 
of the page. The index, alas, is inadequate. 
How many authora, I wonder, make their own 
indexes? This should be standard practice, 
both for the sake of index quality, and also for 
the way in which it may draw to the author’s 
attention various interrelationships, or contra- 
dictions, in his text, which might otherwise 
escape even his own notice. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


LorHaR Störk' Die Nashorner: Ver- 
breitungs- und kulturgeschichtliche Ma- 
terialien unter besonderer Bertickstchtt- 
gung der afrikanischen Arten und des 
altägyptischen Kulturberetches. [ii], 
viii, 583 pp. Hamburg: Verlag Born 
GmbH, 1977. 


This, essentially, is an attempt to bring 
together and subject to oritical examination al 
existing iconographio and literary source 
material capable of providing information on 
the distribution of the different species of 
Rhinoceros in Africa from the earliest period of 
prehistory for which evidence is available down 
to about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
i ig bs revised and ded yeralan ofa ee 

or the degree of Dr.phil. presented at Tubingen 
ın 1970/71, and it is olear from its sub-title 
that the aim is to provide a source-book of data 
(M ee) rather than to attempt any 
sort of over-all analysis or synthesis. 

The author, an tologist by training and 
now a member o Islamic Seminar at 
Hamburg, tells us in the introduction that his 
original intention had been to re-examine the 
theory of ‘faunal breaks’ in the E ian 
prehistoric and historio sequence by studying 
the evidence provided by the larger mammals. 
He soon discovered, however, that animals are 
respecters neither of dynastic nor of political 
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boundaries and that it was not ible to treat 
the Egyptian situation in isolation. He also 
found that were he to attempt to cover all the 
larger mammals the volume of material that 
he would have to deal with would be too great 
to be manageable. He therefore decided to 
restrict his inquiry to a group which has the 
advantage of being both well documented in 
the rock-engravings, tomb-paintangs, literature, 
eto., and particularly sensitive to changes of 
climate and vegetation, namely the Rhino- 
оеговез. 

The two African species of Rhinoceros, the 
White or Square ре Rhino (Ceratotherium 
simum Burchell) and the Black Rhino (Diceros 
bicornis L.), arein fact adapted to quite different 
ecological conditions so that their distribution 
at any given period in history may be expected 
to provide an indication of the climatio oondi- 
tions prevailing at the time. As far back as 1943 
Keimer had written: ‘We have known for 
some years now that in pre-dynastio ta 
Rhinoceros inhabited the valleys, today rt, 
which border the Upper Nile. Should it one day 
become ible to prove that this Rhinoceros 
was the Black species, one could then be certain 
that the valleys in question possessed an 
abundant у tion comprising a fair propor- 
tion of shrubs. The presence of the te 
Rhino on the other hand would require grassy 
steppeland which could be even totally lacking 
in trees’. Several further remarks in Keimer’s 
wri point to the special significance which 
he attached to the Rhinoceros in this connexon, 
and he had in fact expressed the intention of 
devoting to the subject ‘une grande mono- 
graphie '. While stark, who was able to consult 
the unpublished material left behind by that 
scholar and now preserved at the Deutsches 
Archaologischee Institut in Cairo, seeks through 
the present volume to carry his work а stage 
further, he also makes it quite clear that in no 
way does he think of it as a substitute for 
Keimer’s projected monograph. 

After a brief introduction, which is perhaps 
tho olosest that the author ever gets to making 
any sort of over-all general statement, oh. п 
outlines Butzer’s thesis regarding the develop- 
ment of the fauna of ancient the evidence 
for ‘ faunal breaks’, and the interpretation of 
these in terms of climatic change. According to 
Butzer, whose arguments are based on the 
relative frequency with which various wild 
animal species are represented in the prehistoric 
and dynastio iconography, there were three 
marked breaks in the faunal history of Egypt. 
(a) The first break, consisting in a retreat of 
savanna fauna counterbalanced by an increase 
in the number of Antelopea, occurred around 
3600 в.о. (Nagada I/II). 

b) The second break, which oame between 

00 and 2600 в.о., is characterized by the 
disappearance of the savanna fauna (Rhino, 
Elephant, Giraffe, eto.), a marked decrease in 
the number of Lions and Barbary Sheep, and a 
corresponding increase in Antelopes and 
Gazelles. 


1L. Keimer, ‘La représentation d'une 
antilope chevaline sur un bas-relief de Saq- 
qarah', Bull. de TInst. d’Eg., xxv, 1948, 
101-28. 
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(c) The third faunal break came at the be- 
ginning of the Vth dynasty (about 2480 в.о.) 
and is reflected in a striking increase in the 
number of representations of desert Gazelle. 
The Ibex is still important but no longer 
predominates. The big game has by now 
retreated from the Nile valley and surrounding 
desert into the coastal steppe and eastern 
mountains. 

Stork discusses Butzer's findings from two 
mam standpoints, namely the environmental 
requirements of the animale gpecies which Butzer 
uses a8 evidence for climate and the reliability 
of his statistical method. The discussion, 
although often detailed and critical in particular 
oases, tends in general to be rather inconclusive. 
The over-all ju t would веет to be that 
Butzer’s theory 18 over-simplistic and that his 
methods are too orude. Stork ends with the 
words: ‘In spite of all these criticisms the 
method of operating on a statistical basis must 
be recognized as a possible means of throwing 
light on this difficult problem. A oareful in- 
terpretation of the data, taking into account a 
large number of factora, can aid in differentia- 
ting between relevant numerical results and leas 
significant ones and in establishing trends in 
the faunal development. In doing this it is 
desirable that the narrow basis of the icono- 
graphy be widened by recourse to the evidence 
contamed in the texte’. This is what the 
remaining 20 chapters of the book attempt at 
least to make more readily realizable. 

Ch. iii is entirely devoted to the zoology of the 
two African representatives of the Rhinooero- 
tidae, their morphology, habitats, food, their 
recent and t distribution. Ch. iv deals 
with the palaeontology and palasogeography 
ofthe group. In ch. v the iconographic material 
of the rock-engravings is reviewed, the whole 
of Africa Беш covered on a regional basis. 
As Stork rightly points out, these engravings 
constitute one of the richest sources for the 
reconstruction of Africa's faunal history, and 
this long chapter seems to me to be among the 
more valuable in the book. The areas dealt 
with are: the former Spanish Sahara, southern 
Morocco, Algeria (especially Tassili n-Ajjer), 
Libya (Acacus, Fezzan), the Republics of 
Niger (Air, Djado) and Chad (Tibesti), E; 
(Western, Eastern and Nubian Deserts), the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Tanzania, Rhodesia, Bots- 
wana, South West Africa (Namibia), and the 
Republio of South Africa. Although the treat- 
ment does not pretend to be exhaustive, repre- 
sentative samples are given from all the main 
sites. The or's principal concern through- 
out has been to try in each case to determine the 
apecies of Rhinoceros represented, something 
which distribution maps во far published have 
ыз vi-xvii deal exhaustively with the 
Egyptian and Nubian material, starting with 
the clay models of Rhinoceros horns found in 
the lst dynasty tomb thought to be that of 
Hor-aha. Ch. xviii is devoted to the Graeoo- 
Roman world of antiquity, and here again the 
treatment is v comprehensive. In a first 
section 32 Greek and Lawin authors, from 
Herodotus to Isidore of Seville, are quoted, 
in many cases the relevant passage being given 
sn extenso and followed by а French, English, 
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or German translation. A second section deals 
with pictorial representations from tomb- 
paintings, coins, gemstones, tesserae (‘ entrance 
tickets’ to the venationes!), pottery lemps, 
mosaica, and sculptures. After 2 pp. on “ The 
Rhinoceros in io culture’, ah. xx devotes 
50 pp. to the Bie оа чыып 
most of the relevant passages in full) and & fina 
two chapters deal much more briefly with the 
Chinese and South-East Asian sources ard the 
European sources from tke thirteenth down to 
the nineteenth centuries. 

It must be obvious that all this representa а 
very oonsiderable amount of work on the part 
of the author, who has certainly rendezed a 
most valuable service by so diligently searching 
out and so conveniently bringing or 
between the covers * of a single volume sach a 
considerable body of documentation om the 
subject of the past history of the Rhincceros 
in Africa. Has he done more than that? 
Certainly the individual documents are often 
discussed in some detail, especially with ragard 
to the question of which species of Rhinceeros 
is intended by the particular artist or aathor 
concerned. Many, on the other hand are 
simply presented as they are, in their orginal 
form and with no attempt at a critical assess- 
ment. Nor is there st any point an attempt 
made av an over-all synthesis, no final sum- 
mary or conclusions, and the volume ends 
abruptly with a pıoture of a naked lady leading 
a rather subd Rhino by means of a etri 
attached to ita horn ‘Lackschewitz, 1976 an 
a bibliography. The interpretation of all this 
material in climatic terms, and perhaps ecually 
importantly in cultural terms, still remains to 
be done. For whoever should wish to parry 
out work in this area in the future, Dr. Srork's 
volume will prove esential. 

JAMES BYNON 


Ruta FriNNEGAN: Oral poetry: its 
nature, significance and social cortet. 
xiii, 299 pp., 4 plates. Cambr-dge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1977. £7.50. 


The author of Ora; literature in Africc, the 
seminal survey which nine years ago gave such 
a stimulus to the study of African oral Ltera- 
ture, hes widened her p ives with an 
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ally significant and we ented etudy 
o Gals poetry on a world-wide scale. Thie new 


study will be of interest equally to Orienteliste, 
Africaniste, and students of European and 
American literature, and to sociologists ae well 
as to literature specialists. In spite of her 
modest description of the book as ‘a sketchy 
and inadequate introduction to the subject’, 
the range of her examples in both time and 
space is impressive, extending from the epics 
of ancient Greece and the Vedios literature of 
India, thro the epics, ballads, and Jongs 
of medieval Europe to modern instances, in 
many different genres, from  presen-day 


2 The front one menge ur fake with the 
front end of & Rhino, th» k one wita the 


corresponding rear view. 
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Europe and America as well as from Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania. Furthermore, although 
the main title suggests a literary study, there 
is the same emphasis as in her 1970 book. on the 
importanoe, in the study of oral literature, of 
actual performanoe, the nature of the occasion, 
and the nature and role of the audience; and 
in the later chapters Dr. Finnegan, herself а 
sociologist, oonsiders the nature and signifi- 
cance of oral poetry from a sociological view- 
oint, 

д This new survey is important and significant 
enough to warrant a summary of the argu- 

ments at some length. But mention must first 
be made of two major themes which reour 
throughout the book. One is the unsatisfao- 
toriness of the large and confident generaliza- 
tions sometimes made about ‘ oral poetry ' or 
* folk literature? whioh prove on investigation 
to be overamplified or only partially true, ' at 
several removea from aotual ое’. Finne- 
gan examines these theories Іп the light of the 
evidence, but herself prefers the © contextual 
and relativist approach’ with its inductive 
method of arriving at general conclusions. The 
other recurrent theme is the diversity and 
complexity, rather than rigid uniformity, of 
oral poetry when it is considered in all ite 


An introductory chapter, in which Finnegan 
reiterates some of the ral points made in 
her earlier survey, rightly and convincingly 
argues that the distinctions between ‘oral’ 
and * written ' and between ‘poetry’ and 

“prose are not absolute and clear-cut but 
relative and approximative. In the first place 
a poem can be called ‘ oral’ in terms of (1) its 
composition, (2) its mode of transmission, and 
(3) 1t& performance, and only where a poem is 
oral in all three respecte is there no Pen 
but examples abound which are ‘ oral’ in one 
or more respecta and ‘written’ in other 
respects. Again, in the case of oral literature 
the poetic nature of a piece may consist in its 
external form, or in a variety of prosodic and 
stylistic features, but may be determined 
by its performance m a specialized way or а 

special setting, or by local or contemporary 
attitudes to it. In spite of the variety of these 
criteria and the many forms that ‘ oral poetry ’ 
may take, the author rightly insists on the 
validity of the term as an over-all description 
of an important form of literature and of social 
activity. 
After a brief chapter in which various pre- 
vious approaches—both li and socio- 
logical to the study of кер Meera are 
examined and shown to be inadequate and 
one-sided, three ımportant chapters examine 
in some detail the many different facets of 
composition, of style and performance, and of 
transmission, distribution, and publication. 

In the first place, a study of the aotualrties 
of composition shows that there is not а single 
mode of oral composition, as sometimes 
suggested. The ‘ oral-formulaio ° le of 
composition desoribed by Parry and Lord is 
not the only method found; composition 


` during performance, with or without the use of 


memorized formulae, is certainly common, but 
во also is prior composition followed by 
memorization and composition-in-perfor- 
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mance; moreover the norms may vary as 
between different cultures, different genres, or 
different poets, while the individual poet may 
have considerable latitude in the method he 
adopta. 

In the same way there is considerable variety 
m the conventional stylistic characteristics of 
oral poetry of various kinds, not а single oral 

“уе аз sometimes suggested; and the range 
stylistic features resembles those of written 
literature, including alliteration, assonance, 
rhyme, tonal repetition, and paralleliam as well 
as metaphor, personification, hyperbole, and 
allusion. But Finnegan stresses again the 
importanoe of performance as an element in 
oral art, and argues that the method of 
performance of a poem is one aspect of its 
er she goes on to examine the main means 
formance (singing, mtoning, or the 
voice, or various combinations of 
ese, special forms of voice-production or 
emotional delivery, and even performance on 
drums or other instruments); audience parti- 
apation m various ways; dramatization and 
dramatic characterization; and finally the 
opportunities open to individual performers for 
improvisation within accepted conventions. 

e discussion of transmission, distribution, 
and publication refers to various general 
theories of the way m which oral poetry is 
transmitted: exact verbal transmussion; 
memorization (often fallible, thus giving rise to 
variant versions) ; re-creation, re-oomposrtion, 
or original composition-in-performance on the 
oral-formulaic model. It amply shows the 
multiplicity of ways in which oral poems are 
transmitted over time, and distributed through 
space, with frequent overlap between written 
and oral media, the latter of course including 
the modern media of radio and television, 
gramophone and tape-recorder. 

A chapter on poeta and their posrtions opens 
with case studies of five individual poeta—a 
Fiji poet and seer, a Yugoslav epıo minstrel, an 
American Negro prisoner, an Eskimo poet, and 
an American woman folk-si . It goes on to 
consider three main types o poet (specialized 
poete, free-lance  praetrtioners, and less 
specialized amateur poets, with various sub- 
categories under each heading) from the point 
of view of their dependence on ther art for a 
livelihood, their skill, their training and their 
status in society, and the extent to whioh they 

re regarded as inspired. Finally, rt stresses 
the interplay between individual 1 insıght and 
originality and the constraints imposed and 
the opportunrties offered by society. 

The last two chapters deal with questions 
more specifically in the sociological sphere. 
Aue rejects any attempt to answer 

in general and abstract terms the type 
of questione asked by the sociologists of litera- 
ture about the role of poetry in soorety—as 
reflecting the society, аз supporting tradition 
and the status quo, or as a force for social 
change. She argues that a sounder a 
to questions about the function of ora. 
is through a study of the actual effects Mat it 
can have in individual societies, and that these 
depend not on some absolute or permanent 
characteristic in the text iteelf, but on the 
ciroumstances in which it is delivered, the 
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ition of the poet, the nature of the audience 
Token more restricted than is frequently 
supposed), and local views of the purpose and 
meaning of poetry. (A example of the 
way in which the role of an ‘ oral poem’ can 
vary ie the song ‘ We shall overcome ’, usually 
considered a ‘protest song '—that over-used 
term—but sometimes primarily listened to for 
entertainment, or sung to while away the time 
as a kind of ‘work song’ to acoompany a 
maroh.) 

Finally Finnegan returns to some of 'the 
monolithio theories that appear in the sooiology 
of literature '—the theory of & causal relation- 
ship between a particular type of society and a 
particular genre of poetry (with terms such as 

heroic age’, ‘ ballad society ’, ‘ oral culture’, 
and ‘ folk society ' , or the supposed olear-out 
opposition between ‘ literate’ or ‘ typographic 
man ' and ‘ oral” or ‘ auditory man’), an the 
opposing views of literature as the reflection 
ence of social forms or as being 
iteelf a mode of social action. While accepting 
that these theories have their value as sugges- 
tive ideas, Finnegan again stresses their in- 
ability to give a comprehensive account of 
literature, although she herself clearly favours 
the view of literature as potentially active. She 
concludes that the capacity of literature to be 
used in a variety of human situations, historical 
perioda, and geographical settings makes it 
ificult to envisage any very generalized 
theory about the relationship between type 
of society and type of literature, and 
that instead of trying to relate the two vague 
entities ‘ Literature ' and ‘ Society ’, it is more 
meaningful and helpful to try to understand 
literature in society rather than as opposed to 
society. 

In spite of Finnegan’s confessed distrust of 
large and abstract generalizations, her survey 
frequently draws attention to commonly 
occurring patterns which she has found 
illuminating, and in which many readers will 
find echoes of their own experience. The 
comparative perspective provided by her book 
will certainly be as stimulating to others as 
she herself has found the consideration of her 
own specializations in a comparative context; 
and it is to be hoped that it will be a stumulus 
to further detailed study of oral poetry in ita 
many forms—not forgetting the musicological 
analysis which she felt herself not competent 
to treat. 

Not all the ideas presented here are о: А 
ав is shown by the references to the works of 
other scholars, and some of them will be 
familiar especially to Afrıosnists and Onenta- 
lista; but the book owes much to her own 
obvious literary appreoiation as well as to her 
own sociological training, and, equally ım- 
poe rtant, to the insight she gained from her 

hand acquaintance with oral literature in 
performance among the Limba of Sierra Leone. 
The breadth of coverage, the clarity of preeen- 
tation in mainly non-technical language, and 
the wealth of exemplifiostion—by frequent 
quotation as well as by referenee— make it a 
most valuable and eminently readable text- 
book, as well as a timely oorrective to the 
narrow view. Many who read it will find her 
12 pp. of references а useful bibliography, and 
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will be to follow her suggestion and pursue 
some of the pointa raised with the help of the 
collection she has recently published in the 


Penguin book of oral poetry. 
D. W. ARNOTT 


Rura Fınnegan (ed.): The Penguin 
book of oral poetry. xxii, 548 pp. 
London: Allen Lane, 1978. £6.50. 
As may be apparent from the title, this is a 


book for the general reader as well as the 
alist, ike Dr. Finnegan’s previous 
works, notably Oral Poeiry, revie above. 


Four-fifths of the volume consists of po 
collected mainly in modern times from Gon 
Mongol, Malay, Somali, Zulu, Yoruba, Irish, 
Pueblo, Eskimo, Hawaiian, Maori, Australian 
Aborigine, and lish; the remainder are 
longer, and generally muoh older, poems or 
extracts thereof, from Ancient Greek, Old 

ish, Medieval Turkish, Mongol, Tatar, 
Ainu, Fijian, and Medieval Chinese. Twenty 
oultures are thus repzesented, widely dispersed 
in space and time. 

is was an ambitious and indeed audacious 
un , and the difficulties were obviously 
formidable. The editor and her collaborators 
are to he congratulated on the over-all suocess 
of the presentation, and any adverse com- 
ments in this review are to be read against 
the larger fact that the work does in great 
measure succeed in conveying to the English- 
speaking reader something of the richness of 
hteratures hitherto unavailable to him. 

Two points are continually stressed. The 
first is that oral Jiteratures are not, as some 
would have them, static traditions, but change 
and an as do the communities which 
produce em, absorbing (rather than 

borrowing’) maternal from contacts and 
interaction with other cultures. The inclusion 
of modern American folk- and jazz-songs 
brings this home to the English reader more, 
perhapa, than anything else could. Secondly, 
there is the insistence on she fact that much of 
try is the creation of individuals, 
thon the extent of personal composition 
varies much, with oulture and with genre. 
Indeed, ono "might anl the demonstration 
of variety in modes of composition as one of 
the most valuable contributions made by Ruth 
Finnegan to the general theory of oral 
literature. 

On the selection of items it :s impossible to 
find fault with the editor's decision to give a 
reasonably large number of poems from в 
limited number of cultures; all one oan say 
here is, that the appetite is sufficiently whetted 
to make one hope tkat a second volume will 
appear before long. What appeals most will 
be a subjective matter for everyone, but it is 
pronesie that many readers ө particularly 

ipressed—-even startled—by the magnifloent 
song cyoles of the Arnhem Land Aborigines: 
people оше olassified by Christian bishops aa 
animals, and permitted to be hunted as such, 
but here revealing a eweep of imagination and 
depth of expressiveness that is quite awesome. 
Nearer to home, it is good to see an extract 
from Beowulf included; a surprising number 
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of educated Englishmen, even such as have 
‘read English Lit.' are unhappily unaware of 
the oral roots of their own literature. 

The introductions to each selection give a 
considerable amount of information on the 
social context and other aspects of cultural 
background; however, the extent to which 
metre and postic дона generally are covered 
is uneven. Here рег is one of the few more 
serious defiolenoles impe the work, which will 
leave the student of literature unsatisfied and 
tantalized. Some of the want is easily reme- 
died, as the way is well signposted for further 
study, but what assails one most is the difficulty 
of lighting on valid criteria of judgement in 
evaluating and appreciating the poetry. One 
is given almost no guidance as to what is 

88 & good, effeotive, beautiful, or 
successful poem by the community, or, for that 
matter, any individual. (A notable exception 
is the analysıs of Malay poetry, where one does 
begin to understand what is looked for in, e.g., 
a pantun.) Given that purely phonological 
devices such as alliteration, rhyme, or other 
sound-patternıng аге untranslatable, it still 
does not seem quite sufficient to follow Waley 
(quoted on p. 16) in the belief that ‘ images are 
iio soul of | poetry’, and can be translated 
without comment. ез have only value in 
the impact they make on the audience; they 
may become hackneyed and trite, and this is a 
process little understood at t. What 
strikes the English reader as and vivid 
may in fact be commonplace and banal in the 
producing culture; for examples, how potent 
ап image is the ‘yellow, ‚ fresh and full-blown 
flower’ to the eblo, or ‘cheeks red as 
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autumn apples ' to the Turkish ear? Moreover, 
the reverse may also be true, and an apparently 
lifeless image may move in a 


differant context. 
As 18 to be ezpeoted, not all the problems of 
elucidation and comprehension have been 


overcome; the Malay ‘ Invocation before the 
rice harvest’ and the Hawaiian ‘ Dog-child’ 
(pp. 87 and 265-6) remain baffling to this 
reviewer. Elsewhere one feels that a word or 
two would have been sufficient to olear 
obscurities such as badhi and dedhi (р. 35), the 
Pueblo teck’ws (p. 219), and even the CMF 
T oe: With 510 pp. of text, one should not 

cavil at the lack of pictorial illustra- 
d ut there is no doubt that references to, 
for instance, ‘The door, quilted in '' palate- 
pattern "" (p. 47) would have more impact 
with something to help the eye. 

Here, as in her previous work, Finnegan lays 
stress on the importance of the features of 
delivery for oral poetry, whether or not the 
words be sung or accompanied by other 
music. This, surely, is a lack which can be in 
some degree made good; perhaps the pub- 
lishers might be persuaded to make available 
recordings of actual performances, where these 
can be procured? Finally, although one 
sympathizes with the decision to omit all text 
in the original language, even the general 
publio would, I think, have welcomed small 
samples, perhaps in the introduotions, to give 
some flavour of the original; perhaps at least 

пе poom in each section could be given in 
el text and translatzon, 1f one's hopes of 
а companion volume are realized. 
HAZRL CARTER 
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Riowarp C. Sramer: The case for 
fricative-laterals in Proto-Semitsc. 
(American Oriental Series, Vol. 59.) 
xi, 202 pp. New Haven, Conn.: 
American Oriental Society, 1977. $8. 


The present monograph, ‘a revised and 
expanded version’ of the author's Pennsyl- 
vania dootoral dissertation (1973), presents a 
strong and competently argued case for the 
(not exactly new) hypothesis embodied in the 
title of this work. One of Dr. Steiner’s advisers, 
Professor David Segal, is said (p. vii) to be 
‘the author of the pun in the title of this 
monograph’; alas, my sense of humour is 
plainly во deficient as to have missed that pun 
completely—despite diligent searches and 
anxious deliberations. 

Dr. Steiner mentions in his preface that he 
served as в research assistant to Professor 
William Lebov and that he benefited from the 
teaching and counsel of Professors Blano, Blau, 
and Morag as well as from the encouragement 
and comments of Profeasor Hetzron. These 
are formidable credentials, and the author has 
put the wiedom derived from this galaxy of 
mentors to good use. The reviewer is leas 
impressed with the rehearsal (now apparently 
de rigueur) of the domestic arrangements 


which made the completion of this work 
possible. The inclusion of such details seems 
to me an eminently dispensable prolegomenon 
to scholarly literature. 

Bteiner's search for laterals or reflexes of 
laterals is undertaken with zest and a good 
knowledge of the literature; ıt is oarried out 
with commendable oritical judgement in pre- 
senting the evidenoe and weighing the pros and 
cons. Laterals in one form or another are now 
attested for many Semitic languages at some 
stage of their development. A case can, 
therefore, at least be mooted for the existence 
of a lateral triad (1 - 4 – d), and the ocourrence 
of fricative-laterals in Proto-Semitio may at 
any rate be made probable. Altogether this is 
& valuable summary of available knowledge. 

The reviewer was particularly ımpressed 
with one highly significant passage in this work 
(p. 6) which, despite the slightly melancholy 
note, greatly redounds to the author’s credit 
and integrity—and will, at the same time, ring 
a not altogether unfamiliar bell in the minds of 
many soholars : 

‘ Nevertheless, the oase for fricative- 
laterals in Proto-Semitio is not nearly as 
muoh in need of the attentions of the present 
writer a8 he imagined when he wrote the 
early paragraphs of this section. At that 
time, he was still blissfully unaware that the 
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"new" ideas which hed inspired him to 
write this book were really the forgotten 
ideas of his predecessors '. 

The book exhibits a number of minor 
blemishes: names like Littmann, Dilmann, 
Wisemann, eto., are fairly regularly mis-spelt ; 
‘South-Arabio’ ought to disappear from 
American practice and be replaced by the 
generally accepted ‘South-Arabian’; the 
statement about Kurylowıcz and Kopf (p. 105) 
is more than a little inoongruous—considering 
the former’s principal specialization and the 
language in which the latter wrote; the 
reference to H. J. Poloteky’s famous Études 
de grammaire gouragué (р. 148) is somewhat off 
beam—perhaps inevitably so in view of 
Stemer’s extremely wide spread; some judge- 
ments of other scholars are, perhaps, at times 
a little cavalier—e failing to which many of us 
&re prone at the beginning of our oareers; and 
the Taser suffers from a good many omissions. 

A major blemish is the absenoe of а full list 
of all words discussed; this serious lacuna 
makes this monograph infinitely less service- 
able. 

The reviewer has no doubt that Semitiste 
will hear more of R. C. Steiner in the future. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


ALBERT Kirk Grayson (tr): Assyrian 
royal inscriptions. Part 2. From 
Tiglath-pileser I to Ashur-nasw-apls II. 
(Records of the Ancient Near Hast, 
Vol. п.) xix, 218 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1976. DM 84. 


This volume continues the translations, with 
complete notes of sources and bibliographies, 
for each of the records of the 15 Assyman ki 
who reigned between 1114 and 859 ».0. This 
series is such а major improvement and up- 
dating of D. D. Luckenbill’s Ancient records of 
Assyria and Babylonia, 1-11 (Chicago, 1926-7) 
that no reference, other than bibliographioal, 
to that predecessor is now required. The 
translations are clear and idiomatic, though 
sometimes perforce generalizing (e.g. © soldiers, 
troops or army’ where the text specific 
terms which are not always susceptible to easy 
translation), but this can be controlled by the 
specialist’s reference baok to the original text. 
The general reader in many disciplines, and all 
historians, can henceforward make this their 
general reference work with confidence. The 
previous volume, A. K. Grayson, Assyrian 
royal inscriptions. 1. From the beginning to 
Ashur-resha-ishi I (1972), has received favour- 
oe көе; аз Por the eR en parallel 
work in German, Einleitung in die assyrischen 
Kónigsinsch:iften (Teil 1 by R. Borger, 1961; 
Teil 2 by W. Sohramm, 1973) Teil 2 reviewed 
in BSOAS, xxxviu, 2, 1975, 423, and all 
relevant material is to be found here also. 

Introductions to each reign stress literary 
developments and so emphasize the progress 
of the historical ' annal ’, first attested in the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser I (text LX XVII. 1) to 
its full form in the longest extant royal insorip- 
tion of any reign, that of Ashur-nasir-apli " 
(CI. 1). Indeed the texts af theee two kings 
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with Ashur-bél-kala, whose reigns occupy 79 
of this 255 year period, take up more than 
three-quarters of the took. This probably 
attesta the importance of thes» reigns rather 
than the archaeological accidert of the survival 
of their documents. Restorations in lacunae 
are usually justified in footnctes. Some will 
question a few of the assignatiens of texta, e.g. 
СТ. 10, the White Obehsk, to Ashur-nagir-apli 
П rather than to an earlier kiaz of that name 
(of. W. von Soden, Zeitschrift “ir Assyriologie, 
Um a 1975. dci; JE. fondo, Trag, 
xxxvi 2, 1975, 129-50). Where a king's 
inseriptions are par; of sculptured reliefs it 
would help to have references also to the 

ublication of these (the most recent is 8. M. 

aley, King of the world, AsFur-nasir-pal II 
of Assyria, Brooklyn Museum 1976). Others 
may fesl that the system of denoting texta 
after numbers given to the kings (LXX XVII- 
CI) will be more cumbrous in reference than 
the consecutive numbering cf sections em- 
ployed by Luckenbill. Some spellings of plaoe- 
names, oh for Kaleh/Kelhu, are -etro- 
gressive and inconsistent wih those used 
elsewhere (Habur, e;o.). But these are very 
minor matters in the light of the immense value 
afforded by this carefully prepsred volume as 
a whole. 

І. J. WISEMAN 


Herea VenzLarr: Der riarokkanische 
Drogenhändler und seınz Ware: ein 
Beitrag zu Terminologie and volkstum- 
lichem Gebrauch traditioneller arabi- 
scher Materia medica. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur [in 
Mainz]. Veröffentlichumgen der Ori- 
entalischen Kommission, Bd. xxxi) 
viii, 245 pp., 12 plates, map. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1977. DM 88. 


The greater part (pp. 31-213) of this book 
consista of a catalogue of the articles that make 
up the stock-in-trade of the Злосна who 
frequent the markets of the Middle Atlas. 
These are identified, their names are given in 
both Arabic script and transliteration, earlier 
literature m which they appear x cited, and the 
ee for which they are used, not only in 
‘olk-medicine, but also in megio, poisoning, 
and beauty-oulture, are deser.bed. Most of 
them are of vegetable origin, but there are also 
chapters dealing with those cf mineral and 
animal origin. There is в short introductory 
section on the circumstances ef the markets 
and the druggist’s trade, there ere full indsxea, 
a map, and some mildly intesesting illustra- 
tions. 

This is a very well-exesuted piece of work, 
ав one would expect of a Habe:tationsschrift ; 
it is difficult to ımagine, however, that it will 
command a wide readership. -3 spite of the 
fact that it is not really just a ~»ference book, 
for there is fascinating and intriguing informa- 
tion to be gleaned from some of the entries, 
I suspect that it will be genera ly regarded ав 
such, and that it will consulted almost 
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exolusively by the comparatively few who 
ever have occasion to refer to the pharmaco- 
poeia of Moroccan folk-medioine. This is a 
ity, for there will necessarily be a serious 
` Boia in the education of anyone who is not 
instructed in the astoni variety of 
improbable uses—not least in beauty-culture— 
to which (to take but one example) a dead 
raven oan be put. 
J. N. MATTOOK 


Iurrydz ‘ALI 'Ansni (comp.) : Catalogue 
of the Arabic manuscripts in Raza 
Library, Rampur. Vols. 4-6. (Raza 
Library Publication Series, Nos. 16— 
18.) vi, 615; vi, 623; vi, 269 pp. 
+ errata slip. Rampur: Raza Lib- 
rary Trust, 1971, 1975, 1977. Rs. 30, 
40, 20. 


Vols. rv, v, and vi of the above catalogue are 
now published and indeed this is more than 
were originally planned, since at the beginning 
of publication it was thought that four volumes 
would suffice. 

The fourth volume covers 1,303 manusori 
on Süfism, the scriptures, logio, and philosophy. 
The section on Sü contains items on Sunni, 
Zaidi, and Shi‘i Sifism, and asceticism. The 
largest part of this section consists of Sunni 
items. The Zaidi part contains three rtems. 

The section on the (Christian) sorıpture 
consists of one item, a translation from the 
Latin of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

The section on logio covers almost 200 pp., 
and moludes three or four old or rare 
manusori 

The philosophy section is about the same size 
as the logio section, and is subdivided into 
general philosophy, physios (in the Aristotelian 
sense), and metaphysios. 

All in all this volume lists 18 rare and old 
mannusoripta of especial interest. 

The fifth volume of the catalogue deals with 
mathematica, medicine, natural science, agri- 
culture; occult sciences, ethics and politics, 
education, and military sojenoe. The mathe- 
matice section, which is one of the largest with 
145 pp., lists works on geometry, optics, 
mechanism (во. mechanios), astronomy, astro- 
nomioal tables, astronomical instruments, 
arithmetic, algebra, and musio, There are 14 
works listed on music. 

The fifth volume lists 1,049 volumes (not all 
bound separately) of which 17 seem to the 
compilers to be of interest for their antiquity or 


rarity. 

The sixth volume 1s the smallest of the three 
presently under review (260 pp. of items). It 
consists of two large sections on history and 
. biography and two small sections on travels 
and geography. The history section inoludee 
items on the Arab tribes, Mecca, Medina, 
Ethiopia, and on many ofthe Muslim countries. 
The biography section, though the religious 
works are mostly on Sunni themes, does list в 
fair number of works on ЗМ and Zaidi themes. 
There are also parts on the biographies of poeta 
and grammarians and biographies specific to 
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an area, such as Baghdid, Damascus, or 
Turkey. 
Of the 399 works listed 21 are mentaoned as 
of especial interest for their rarity or because 
they are old. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


CLAUDE Caman: Les peuples musul- 
mans dans l'histoire médiévale. xxvii, 
496 pp. Damas: Institut Francais 
de Damas, 1977. 

Cravos Canen: Makhztimiyyat : études 
sur Vhistoire économique et financière 
de VEgypte médiévale. viii, 225 pp. 

Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977. Guilders 78. 


The publication in the same year, albeit by 
different presses, of these two collections of 
articles by Claude Cahen is a considerable 
service to students of the medieval Islamic 
Near East. Ав its title suggests, the first is the 
wider in range. It opens with an impressive 
bibliography of Cahen’s writings, extending 
over 19 pp., and comprising (apart from 
reviews) 166 items. The 23 articles here 
reprinted relate mainly to social and economic 
history, and include the semmal study, 
t L'évolution de l'igfà* du rxe ап xme ніёоіе: 
contribution à une histoire comparée des 
societés médiévales '—the basis and inspiration 
of all work on the subject since it firat appeared. 
in Annales HSC, в quarter of a сеп ago. 
Other articles examine historical problems, 
whether political as in ‘ Pointe de vue sur la 
‘*révolution ‘abbäside ”’, or social as in “Ү 
a-t-il eu des corporations profeamonelles dans 
le monde musulman classique? Quelques notes 
et réflexions '. Others again are contributions 
to historiography, such as ‘ The historiography 
of the Зоо period’ and ‘ Les mémoires de 
8a‘d al-Din ıbn Hamawiya Djuwaynl'. One ів 
aware throughout of the author’s unumal 
breadth of vision, seeing, as he does, the 
medieval Near East as a whole and also ın 
relationship to medieval Christendom. It 18 
not without significance that his first two books 
are entitled respectively La Syrie du Nord d 
Pépoque des crowsades et la principauté franque 
Ф Antiochs, and Le régime féodal de VItalie 
normande. 

The second collection is narrower in its 
scope, but indispensable to all concerned with 
the economic history of medieval Egypt. Ita 
eight constituent parte are maınly studies of a 
late sixth/twelfth century fiscal work, Kitab 
alminhäj fi ‘ilm al-kharöj (BM Add. 23483), 
by ‘Ali b. ‘Uthman al- Omi, a civil 
servant under the late Fatimid and early 
Ayyübid régimes in t. Among ite contents 
18 also an article, * Le régime des impôts dans 
le Fayyüm ayyūbide *, based on al-Näbulust’s 
Description du Fayoum. The data assembled 
and presented are of wide utility : for example, 
the long article, * Douanes et commerce dans 
les porta méditerranéens de l'Égypte médiévale 
d'aprés le Minhádj d’al-Makhzümf is instruo- 
tive and profitable reading for anyone working 
on Mamlük commercial treaties. Unlike the 
volume previously notioed, in which the 
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articles are reprmted in letterpress, in 
Makhziimiyydt an offset process is used, by 
which one article, ‘ Un texte inédit relatif au 
tirés égyptien ’, is poorly reproduced. 

р. M. HOLT 


Suan Moran ELrmam (ed. and tr.): 
Кирија und Lajm: Studien zur 
Mamluken-Geschichte nach Baibars 
al-Mangtüri und an-Nuwairi. (Islam- 
kundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 46.) 
[vi], 290, 88, [2] pp. Freiburg i. Br.: 
Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1977. DM 48. 


Recent doctoral dissertations of the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg im Breisgan have made 
available а number of selections from impor- 
tant medieval historical texts, the fall ar eh 
tion of some of which is expected. The present 
work ıs а farther example of this kind. The 
author has chosen as his basic materials 
portions of two chronicles, Baybars al- 

angūrīrs Zubdat al-fikra and al-Nuwayri’s 
Nihäyat al-‘arab, for the years 698-8/1293-9, 
covering the reigns of the two usurpers of the 
Mamlik sultanate, al-‘Adil Kitbugha and 
al-Mangür Lijin. He provides an edition of 
these annals, a German translation, and prole- 
gomena which include notices of the life and 
work of the two chroniclers (both of whom 
were contemporaries of Kitbugha and L&jin), 
an investigation of the relati ip between 
their works and the chronicles of al-Jazarf and 
al-Yüninl, and a study of Kitbughä’s political 
career. Apart from offering a useful, if tanta- 
lizingly brief, selection from two important 
unpublished chronicles, the book is a contribu- 
tion to the study of Mamlük historiography 
inaugurated by the works of Ulrich Haarmann 
and Donald Presgrave Little. 

P. M. HOLT 


J. J. SAunDERS: Muslims and Mongols : 
essays on medieval Asta. Edited by 
G. W. Rice. (University of Canter- 
bury Publication No. 24.) 143 pp. 
Christchurch, N.Z.: Whitcoulls Ltd. 
for the University of Canterbury, 
[°1977]. 


J. J. Saunders, who died in 1972, is best 
known for his A № of medieval Islam (1965) 
and his exoellent history of the Mongol 
conquests (1971). The book review, a 
ahort selection of his essays, is intended as ‘ the 
memorial tribute of the University of Canter- 
bury (New Zealand, where Saunders was 
Reader in History) to one of its most prolific 

hea scholars of recent years’. 

It contains, as well ав a bi phical sketch, 
essays on (1) the p of history, (2) the 
nomad as empire-builder: a comparison of the 
Arab and Mongol conquests, (3) the Mongol 
defeat at‘ Ayn ЖИИ and the restoration of the 
Greek empire, (4) the decline and fall of 
istianity in medieval Asia, and (5) the 
problem of Islamic decadence. Numbers 1 and 
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3 have not previously been published. To 
these are added a 3-page outlire of a projected. 
book on ‘ the Popes and Mongol Asia '—whioh 
it is a pity he did not live to write—and a list 
of Saunders's publications. 

Reviewers of such volumes generall” coom- 

lain about the editor’s selection, and I shall 
no exception. We could, I think, have done 
without Saunders's not very profound (shough 
erfeotly sensible) reflections ол the рогове of 
bistor v, and perhaps have replaced them with 
his very valuable artiola ‘ Matthew Paris and 
the Mongols’. But as in his larger works, 
Saunders writes readably and interestingly and 
draws together strands from ® wide range of 
reading. metier was syntbeais rather than 
original scholarship, but he was none the worse 
for that. What he did, ne did well. 

There are a number of smal slips tkat the 
editor might have cleared up. Oljeitti did not 
‘found’ täniyya (p. 82), and ite present 
inhabitants would be surprised to learn that it 
is * now ruined and deserted ' (2. 93); Rabban 
Sauma, not Mar Yaballaha, ‘ visited the West 
in 1288’ (p. 88); to claim (and to base an 
argument on the claim) that there ware no 


пач m Е 18 а mistake (р 117). 
But su ints are trivial compared with 
the service Saunders performed in making 


tracts of Asian history more generally 
available to a wide public. Аз he remarked to 
me in a letter written shortly tefore his death, 
“no one would expect, of course, to treat во 
vast а theme without falling inzo certain errors 
or omissions or mismterpretations ’; all credit 
to him for making the attempt, and to his 
university for commemozating rim in th:s way. 


D. 0. MOBGAN 


Myriam RosEN-AYALON (ed.): Studies 
in memory of Gaston Wiel. xit, 479 
pp. front. 24 plates — errata slip. 
Jerusalem: Institute cf Asiar and 
African Studies, 1877. 


The late Gaston Wıst was one of three 
scholars elected Honorary Members af the 
Institute of Asian and African Studies at the 
Hebrew University of Jeruselem, and it is 
therefore appropriate thet this commemcrative 
volume should appear under the auspioee of the 
Institute. Gaston Wiet’s range of soLolarly 
interests 18 briefly surveyed by the editor in & 
foreword, which is followed by 28 articles by 
scholars from Israel, Europe, and. America. 
Chronologically these extend from the Sasani- 
ans to contemporary Arab writers, geo- 
graphically from the Maghrib +o India. On the 
period of the Машак sultanste, to the stud: 
of which Wiet himself made important contri- 
butions, there are several interesting papers. 
W. M. Brinner investigates the topography of 
medieval Damascus їп ‘ Dar al-Sa‘ada ard Dar 
al-‘Adi in Mamluk Damascus’. Barbara 


Fi reveals unexpected азресів of 
cultural ii е under the Circessian Mımlük 


sultans in ‘ Literary activities in Mamluk halls 
and barracks’. David Ayalon adds zo his 
meticulous and detailed studies of the structure 
of Mamlük society with ‘The sunuchs п the 
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Mamluk sultanate ’, while in ‘ Mamluk heraldry 
. and interpretatio Christiana’, Otto Kurz 
disousses some problems connected with the 
~k well-known painting in the Louvre, ‘ Reception 
of a Venetian delegation at an Eastern court’, 
traditionally (although wrongly) attributed to 
Gentile Bellini. A reproduction of the picture 
forms one of the 24 plates appended to the 
book. Since the typographical quality. of 
publications from Jerusalem is usually high, 
one notes with regret the molusion of an errata 
^ sheet. 
i й P. M. HOLT 


[ADEL Awa and others (ed.)]: Arabic 
and Islamic garland: historical, educa- 
tional and literary papers presented to 

. Abdul-Lauf Tibawi by colleagues, 
4 friends and students. [Editorial Hono- 
- sary Committee: Adel Awa, Issa 

Boullata, Syed Nadn, Riadh El- 
Droubie.] 239 pp., front, plate. 
London: Islamic Cultural Centre, 
1397/1977. £8. 


This book contains a portrait of Dr. Tibawi, 

a short biography, list of his publications, and 

29 papers written in his honour by scholars 

from 15 countries. One of the contributions 1s 

in French, one in German, the rest in English. 

As is appropriate, about half of them are 

See with the hıstory of education in 

Islamic countries; many are on historical and 

а few on literary subjects. The majority relate 

to the nineteenth or twentieth century. The 

_ table of contents oddly includes two papers 

y which their authors were not able to submit. 

One turns to the pages indicated only to find 

a sufficient, but disappointing explanation 
for their absence. 

©. F. BEOKINGHAM 


Herıpemarım Коон: Ihe religiösen 
Verhältnisse der Dareioszeit: Unter- 
suchungen an Hand der elamischen 
Persepolistafelchen. (Göttinger Orient- 
forschungen. тп. Reihe: Iranica, Bd. 
4.) 185 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 


rassowitz, 1977. DM 24. 
Zoroastrianism is a religion which presents 
innumerable problems, and often new dis- 
coveries seem merely to add to them. This has 
been the case with the Elamite tablets from 
Persepolis. A small number of these contain 
references to offerings made by priests to 
named divine beings, who include Ahura 
Mazdä and a puzzling series of other Iranian 
divinities, venerated together with gods of the 
‚ conquered Elamites. There is not yet enough 
© evidence to explain these facts Bee ro 
so that all that can be done, on a scholarly 
basis, is to offer tentative hypotheses; and to 
do even this usefully calls for a good grasp of 
complicated und material. Accor- 
dingly, the tablets hardly offer suitable matter 
for a first piece of research. The present book 
representa, however, a barely altered Ph.D. 
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theais, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
ite Dr. Koch's us handling, the 
subject is not notably advanced by it. Tho 
conclusion reached (p. 171), that the tablets 
show clearly the influence of Zoroaster’s 
teachings, resta solely on the debated assump- 
tion that Ahura Mazd& was unknown outs 
the prophet’s revelation ; and vain attempts to 
adduce other evidence result in some curious 
ne Tho mort notable of these is the 
endi incoherent suggestion that the 
Phrase 1305 Bagd is to be interpreted, not as 
meaning what it says, і.е. ‘ e Gods’, but 
as referring both to the Daévas, rejected by 
Zoroaster, and to the Amaia Spantas, who 
are at the very heart of his revelation (see pp. 
88-90, 175). There are also some startlmg 
misunderstandings of the secondary literature 
cited. Nevertheless, the work makes a modest 
contribution, with a clear introduction, and the 
bringing together of these particular texts, out 
of a mass of others, in a small, handy volume, 
with an analysis of them, and a fairly fall, 
aprio dato (though uncritical) bibliography. 
There is no index. 
MARY BOYOE 


MANFRED MAYRHOFER (ed.): Irantsches 
Personennamenbuch. Bd. 1. Die alt- 
iranischen Namen. Faszikel 1. Die 
avestischen Namen. Von М. Mayrhofer. 
(Österreichische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften. Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse. Sonderpublikation der Iran- 
ischen Kommission.) 113 pp. Wien: 
Verlag der Österreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1977. DM 40. 


Professor Mayrhofer deserves our warmest 
thanks for the energy and enterprise which 
he has once again shown in undertaking the 
arduous and—one may suspect—largely thank- 
less task of ee ОК a laooment for 
F. Justi’s long outdated Iranisches Namenbuch 
(Marburg, 1895). 

The immensity of the project is immediately 
obvious from the tentative synopsis of the new 
lranisches Personennamenbuch set out on the 
inside covers of this fascicle. It is intended that 
the complete work be divided into not less than 
11 volumes, of which three will cover the Old, 
Middle, and New Iranian sources and five more 
the Iranian personal] names in the ‘ Neben- 
überlieferungen ' (Indo-Aryan, Greek, Elamite, 
Egyptian, eto.), the three remaining volumes 
being devoted to the special problems pre- 
sented by the numismatio sources, to the 
Armeno-]ranian names (which in some respects 
осопру an intermediate position, between 
those of the ‘ Original- ' and ‘ Nebenüberliefer- 
ung"), and to the general index, ‘ die eigent- 
liche linguistische Ernte des grossen Unter- 
nehmens ’ in Mayrhofer’s own words, Though 
many fascicles have already been allocated to 
individual scholars, oollaborstors with the 
necessary specialist knowledge and stamina are 
still sought for a number of the most impor- 
tant parts, including for instance the whole of 
Bd. m, ‘ Neuiranische Personennamen ’. 
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It is appropriate that this first fasciole should 
be the work of the founder of the project 
himself. It will set a standard of thoroughness 
hard to match. Partly this is because of the 
nature of the material: в well-defined and 
relatively limited corpus, the names in which 
have been studied as & whole several times, 
notably by Justi and by Bartholomae in his 
уор Worterbuch. But largely it must 
be attributed to Mayrhofer’s impressive com- 
mand of the secondary literature. The more 
obscure Avestan personal names have given 
rise to numerous hypothetical etymologies, 
some possible and some fantastic, most of 
which are listed here and disposed of sum- 
marily. Taken as a whole, they constitute an 
awful warning against the башын of etymo- 
logical speculation untrammelled by contextual 
considerations. Professor Mayrhofer displays 
sober judgement in resisting the temptation to 
add more than a handful to their number. 

NICHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


Études mithriaques. (Acte Iranica, 17. 
Premiére Série. Actes de Congrés, 
Vol iv.) vi 565 pp., 34 plates. 
Téhéran, Liège: Bibliothèque Pah- 
lavi, 1978. (Distributed by E. J. 
Brill, Leiden. Guilders 80.) 


This volume is based on the proceedings of 
the second International Соп of io 
Studies held at Tehran in tember 1975. 
Though by no means all of the communications 
presented in Tehran are to be found here, most 
of the more important contributions have been 
included. A notable absentee is S. Insler’s 
* New interpretation of the Bull-slaying motif’, 
which 1s published elsewhere (in Hommages à 
M. J. Vermaseren, 11, Leiden, 1978). On the 
other hand, several papers have been expanded 
or rewritten, such as those by Beskow, Bianchi, 
Bonfante, Humbach, H.-P. Sohmidt, Speidel, 
and Thieme, and the standard of relevance of 
those printed is high. 

This will be an essential work of reference for 
everyone interested in the origins and diffusion 
of Mi iam, and there is much that can be 
read with pleasure as well as profit. Just as 
the Congress itself—of which U. Bianchi has 

iven an appreciative account in the Journal of 

ithraic Studies, т, 1, 1970, 77-B4—sucosssfully 
continued the tradition inaugurated by the 
first International Congress of aio Studies 
held at Manchester in 1971, so the book 
reviewed here may be regarded as a worthy 
successor to the two volumes of Mithrato 
studies (Manchester, 1975) which grew out of 
the proceedings of the first Congress. After 
three more years of inflation it 1s a particular 
pleasure to be able to note that the present 
work, though no less substantial and well 
illustrated than ite predecessor, is actually 
published at в lower price. 

NICHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


Aspur-Havı Hami: Sht‘tem and con- 
stitutionalism in Iran: a study of the 
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role played by the Persian residents of 
Iraq in Iranian politics. xiv, 274 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977. Guilders А 
64. 


This ıs a disappointing book. The idea of 
disoussing the lite and political пош of a 
leading Persian religious figure, Mirza - 
mad Husayn Na’ini, agains: the background 
of the Constitutional Revolation was a good 
one, but the result is far from sati . The 
author is repetitive, his exposition is often less 
than lucid, and his judgemer.ts are not always 
carefully considered or logical. For example, on 
p. 158 he writes, ‘ In other words, the constitu- 
tionalist ‘wWamä who were cn the side of the 
bourgeois nationalists, i.e., the liberal mer- 
chants, tradesmen, artisans, sto., thought that 
a religiously controlled const-tutionaliam could . 
have been to an extent ir agreement with 
Islam which the атн wcre responsible to 
support for social, economic and consequently 
for religious reasons. Whereas, the absolutist 
‘ulami, mainly representing the Royal Court, 
rei of the land-owners, »onservative high 
middle class, unskilled laborers tied to the 
Royal Court economies, awgéf beneficiaries and 
retainers, and the very pocr and low-income 
but religious public inflLenced by antı- 
constitutional propaganda of the absolutist 
‘ulamä, considered constrtutionalism to be at 
variance with Islam’. The Jifferent attitudes 
adopted by the religious classes in Persia to the 
Constitutional movement recuire a more subtle 
and judicious analyms than із here presented. 
The author has certainly recognized many 
of the difficulties involved in trying to reconcile 
traditional Shi theology with modern Euro- 
pean political philosophy but he has noty 
рше an adequate exarunation of them." 
e number of misspelli in the book is 
much higher than is usual from this publisher. 
B. M. BUREHLL 


Wuizm В. Bortz: Studien zum 
Stiyagada: die Jainas und die anderen 
Weltanschauunger vcr der Zeiten- 
wende. Teil 1. {Schriftenreihe des 
Stidasien-Instituts dar Universität 
Heidelberg, Bd. 24.) x, 219 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1977. DM 70. 


BansrpHar Внатт: The canonical 
nikgepa: studies in Jaina dialectics. 
(Indologia Berolinensis, Bd. 5.) xxiv, 
164 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1978. 
Guilders 64. 


In the first of these publoations W. Bollée 
has selected those chapters in the Süyagada, $ 
the seoond Алда of the Jain canon, which give 
an aooount of the varieties of non-Jaina 
religion and philosophy whi3h were current at 
the time of the composition of the work, a 

iod ng be dated well before the 
eginning of the Christian эга. The chapters 
chosen are Süyagada 1.1.14, which are in 
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verge, and 2.1.13-34 in prose. These portions 
of the Süyagada are edited in transcription with 
full critical apparatus, and translated with an 
exhaustive commentary. In addition there is 
an introduction, an extensive bibliography, a 
vocabulary, pada-index, and subject ea 

There are many difficulties and obsourities 
attached to this талеп text, both as regards 
reading and interpretation. The ancient 
commentatora are essential to its under- 
standing, and the contributions which they 
have to make are fully taken into account in 
the editor’s own commentary. There are two 

revious translations, one complete by H. 
acobi in the ‘Sacred Books of the East’ 
series, and one partial by W. Schubring in his 
publication Worte Mahavira's. The obeourity 
of the text is well illustrated by the divergence 
between these two translations which the 
editor frequently cites in his commentary. This 
careful and detailed study of these sections can 
be a8 an advance on previous work, 
tho a not inconsiderable number of 

problems remain. 

In addition to. the text chapters treated 
W. Bollée has critically edited and translated 
with commentary 35 versea of the siut: on 
this text. As this section of Jaina literature 
has remained comparatively neglected, this 
section of the book 1s particularly welcome. 

In the Nijjuttis, as in the later Jaina 
scholastic literature much use is made of the 
technique of ntksepa or schematization, 
according to which concepts are defined from 
various viewpoints listed in a nijjutts verse ав 
пата thavana davie khette kale tah’ eva bhave ya. 
This subject is briefly discussed in the intro- 
duction. It also forms the subject of Bansidhar 
Bhatt’s dissertation, though in this case the 
study is confined to canonical Jaina texte. 
Here the system is much simpler and less 
developed, and the last four items in the above 
hst are usually the only ones which appear. 
The term i does not seem to have come 
into use until later, even though the nucleus 
of the system is well represented in canonical 
works. Bhatt’s work quotes at length and 
analyses all the material that he has been able 
to.collect from canonical works. He claims to 
have studied in detail also the post-canonical 
nikgepa, and it would have inoreased the 
value of the present work if he had been able 
to include that as well. It is to be hoped that 
a second work dealing with the later scholastic 
nikgepa will in due course appear. 


T. BURROW 


Syep Hasan Askarı (ed): Fort 
William—Indtia House correspondence 
and other contemporary papers relating 
thereto (foreign, secret and political). 
Vol. хи: 1787-1791. (Indian Re- 
cords Series.) lxviii, 477 pp., front., 
5 plates. Delhi: Controller of Publi- 
cations, Government of India, for the 
National Archives of India, 1976. 
Ra. 75. 


These documents originated at an important 
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time in the growth of British power m India. 
They provide much evidence of the extent to 
which the British understood Indian politics 
and nursed suspicions of Indian rulers. 
Although this volume contains only foreign, 
secret and political correspondence, it 18 not 
restricted to matters of foreign policy. In a 
secret despatch there is a detailed analysis of 
the principles underlying the civil service 
reforms undertaken Ъ rnwallıs, the first 
being that offices should be as few as possıble— 
a s piinciple that has not always been observed 

in Whitehall. In those days, financial con- 
siderations had a high priority: in another 
despatch the Governor-General ш Counoil 
noted with satisfaction that ‘the Influx of 


Specie will be increased by promoting а spirit 
of Pilgri among the Hindoos of Hindostan 
and [sie]. 


K. A. BALLHATOHET 


JaHAR Sen: Indo-Nepal trade $n the 
nineteenth century. xvi, 195 pp. 
Calcutta: Firma KLM Private Ltd., 
1977. Rs. 40. 


This short book, derived from a Ph.D. thesis 
with a second instalment promised, deals with 
trade between India and Nepal mainly during 
the nineteenth century and ally during 
ita second half. It is based 1 y upon British 
Indian official reporte and statistics, published 
and unpublished; no material emerged from 
Nepal ite the author’s efforts. Dr. Sen 
describes the conditions of trade; the routes— 
roads, rivera, and railways; its financing— 
currency, credit, and modes of payment; and 
its structure—the commodities, the market, 
and the traders. Sen also inquires why the 
trade did not develop more than it did. London 
pressed for expansion but local British officials 
were discouraging; С. E. R. Girdlestone 
Ne 1872-88) argued that trade 
was limited b ше Кш and poverty of 
the small population of . Ben emphasizes 
the obstruotionism of the government of Nepal, 
an attitude founded on the conviction that 
British traders would soon be followed by 
groater British interference in Nepal. The 

overnment was unwilling to press the 
Nepal he as it feared to jeopardize the 
supply of Gurkha soldiers who were valued 
much more than Nepalese trade. 

Sen also considers the various projects for 
the expansion of British trade with Tibet by 
way D of Ne and uncovers an interesting 
proposal 1889 to extend the Darjeeling 

laya railway to the eastern end of the 
Kathmandu valley so as to open a route to the 
wool producing area of Tibet by way of the 
Arun valley. But this project never got off the 
ground because the Nepal government turned 
it down at onoe. In fact British trade with 
Tibet was very small indeed; at а total value 
(importe plus exports) of £3-7 million in 1900 
Indo-Nepalese trade was 20 to 30 times as 
large as Indian trade with Tibet. So the 
official statistics indicate at least, although 
whether they are of any use 18 another matter ; 
Sen’s discussion of their value must be dis- 
couraging to those who may hope to use them. 
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Even more discouraging to the reader anxious 
to discover the whereabouts of the places 
referred to in the text are the author's maps— 
mere genuflections to the memory of oarto- 
graphy—which limit the utality of this book. 


M. H. YAPP 


Nmope Kumar Banooau: India and 


the official Germany, 1886-1914. (Euro- 
päische Hochschulschriften. Reihe 
m. Geschichte und ihre Hilfswissen- 
schaften, Bd. 77. [ii], 254 pp. 
Frankfurt/M.: Peter Lang; Bern: 
Herbert Lang, 1977. Sw. fr. 40. 


The establishment of a German Consul- 
General at Calcutta in 1886 provides the 
starting-point for Dr. Barooah’s useful study 
of German official attitudes towards India 
during the years preceding the first World 
War. Before 1886 a consul at Bombay had 
sufficed to protect German commercial 
interests ; the new Caloutta office was founded 
for political reasona—to provide better in- 
formation about conditions in India because 
these conditions were believed to be relevant 
to the posture of Britam in Europe. British 
policies in Europe, it was thought, were 
influenced by the requirements of the defence 
of India; the Panjdeh incident, which 
ne brought Britain and Russia to the 
verge of war, bore apparent witness to the 
connerion. In order to predict the outoome of 
events in Europe Bismarck needed improved 
information concerning the state of India. 

In subsequent years German attitudes 
towards India revealed an ambivalence. On 
the one hand there was admiration for certain 
characteristics of British rule—ita élitiam, its 
administrative skills, and its civilizing mission ; 
on the other there was a lurking temptation to 
view India as Britain’s Achilles’ heel and to 
suppose that the combination of external 
menace and internal disaffection would make 
Britain smgularly vulnerable in that country 
(and perhaps incline her to seek German 
support in Ao) On balanoe German 
diplomats in India affirmed the security 
of British rule; policy makers in Berlin 
emphasized тів precariousness. 

Using German foreign policy documents as 
his principal source Barooah traces the fluctua- 
tions ın German interest over the period, 
drawing attention to Wilhelm II's concern, in 
1897, with the relationship between Indian 
Muslims and the Pan-Islamio movement, and 
to the continued German indifference towards, 
even dislike for Indian nationalism as it was 
exhibited in the Indian National Congress. 
His observations are helpfal in indicating the 
nature of German interest but add nothing 
to our knowledge of India, as German reports 
were derived ultimately from British infor- 
mants. More significant is the sudden, sea 
change which German views underwent when 
war broke out in 1914. The ambivalences of 
the past were speedily laced by a firm 
determination to exploit whatever means lay 
to hand by which Britain conld be weakened. 
One of the moat: valuable chapters is the Jast in 
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which Barooah describes the formation of the 
Berln India Committee = 1914-15 and 
analyses German contacts wih Indian revolu- 
tionaries. The author promiss a further work 
on this final topic and it should be worth 
readmg when it appears. 

М. Н. YAPP 


ANTOINE MOSTAERT: Ге natértel mongol 
du Houa ss iu 38 H RE ДЕ de Houng- 
ou (1389). 1. Édité par Igor de 
Rachewiltz, avec J rssistance de 
Anthony  Sohónbaur. (Mélanges 
Chinois et Bouddhiques, Vol. xvin.) 
xxii, 144 pp. Bruxdles: Institut 
Belge des Hautes Études Chinoises, 
1977. 


The Hua i i yu of 1380, w_ich consiste of a 
olassified Mongol-Chinese vocabulary followed 
by two sets of documenta in the Mongol 
lan, , the whole Mongol Omponent of the 
work appearing in a contemporary transcrip- 
tion mto Chinese characters, has been fai 
thoroughly studied during tx» last decades. 
The transcription system has been analysed 
and the connected texts reconstituted into 
Mongol, edrted and transated, by such 
soholars as Haenisch, Lewi-ki, and Lageti. 
(Bibliographical details are given by de 
Rachewiltz and need not be r>produced here.) 
But for one reason or anotker, none of the 
existing monographs oan be rszarded as com- 
plete or definitive. was & pioneer 
work, Lewioki died before nis edition was 
complete, while Ligeti’s ediion, the latest, 
confines itself to the documerts and does not 
offer s translation. (See, though, n. 28, hinting 
at farther work to be expected rom Budapest.) 

The late Father Alosteert kagan to concern 
himself with the Hua i i уй єз early as 1927, 
and after the last war began e detailed study. 
Various events, including his суп resettlement 
in America, may have deflectel him from this 
field of research, but the conacierable amount 
of material which he left beh-1d at his death 
has been passed to de Rachexiltz, for editing 
and completion, by the Rsverend Henry 
Serruys. The t volume forms the first 
pat of & projected publicaticı of Mostaert’s 
wor 


What is now offered consist of a transorip- 
tion of the documents; a Fre-ch translation ; 
& glossary, which inoludes also _he words in the 
vocabulary ; an index of suffixas; an index of 
Mile e рк taken in writan, middle and 

ical Mongol, referring — the glossary ; 
and & French Mongol "шт. ostaert’s 
transcription system is more refined than that 
of Haenisch. It differs, I ргезт-те to say, only 
in inessentials from that айо «еі by Ligeti, 
but shows certain systematic differences of 
detail from that adopted ty Lericki. The most 
striking difference ів in the r-gular use of e 
rather than à, for which choice see also Ligeti, 
Histoire secrète des Mongols, Eudapest, 1971, 
19-20. Occasional long vowels. not indicated 
as such in the Chinese transcription (see 
Lewioki, 97-8), have been so marked, as in the 
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work of previous scholars. However, the words 
so marked are not always coincident. Cf. 
Mostaert thékdeys, but Haenisch, shekdeju, 
Lewioki, ihakdäd&u, Ligeti, shekdeju, ТТЫ 4r 2. 
Perhaps such matters will be referred to in the 
essay on 'Quelques problèmes phonétiques ' 
which is to ap in the second . No 
facsimile reproductions are given, for whioh 
one must still refer to Lewicki, or, for the 
documents only, to Haenisoh, Sino-mongolische 
Dokumente. However, the present work does 
provide all the neoessary oo material in 
the glossary, where Chinese glosses and 
transcriptions are given. 

Of great value and interest is de Rachewiltz’s 
introduction, which discusses the history of 
di ап of work devoted to it and to 

a ems, bringing the bibliograph 
of the subject up to date. А 

0. в. в. 


WiuuaM роіву (tr.): Bight Chinese 
plays, from the thirteenth century to the 
present. 164 pp. London: Paul Elek, 
1978. £6.50. 


William Dolby has followed his A history of 
Chinese drama, which was already liberally 
sprinkled with excerpta from plays to illustrate 
its text, with the present translation of com- 
plete plays and independent interludes, pre- 
ceded by a 18 pp. introduction to set the pieces 
in their oontext. The seleotion begins with a 
putative yüan-pen (embedded in the Yüan 
play Ta'aí Shun fen shen) and ends with a 
modern Szechwan variation on an old theme. 
In between it takes m a nan-hsi, Huan-men 
tew-ti ts‘o li-shen; a well-known Yuan tsa-cht, 
Ch'iu Hu hei ch'i; an interlude from a Ming 
ch'uan-ch‘t, Wan sha chi ; a Ming tsa chu, Chung- 
shan lang; an early Ch‘ing farce, Mat yen-chih ; 
and а Peking , Pa-wang pieh chi. One of 
each then, andeligood stuff, buta personal selec- 
tion, perhaps even an alternative selection : not 
a langorous beauty in sıght, and no fine vest- 
mente stained with tears—but baser passions 
in plenty. Farce, ruse, and bawdy predomin- 
ate, the latter providing proof positive of the 
element of satyriasis in the Chinese character. 
Dolby’s English is fully as robust as the Chinese 
and in other respects too his vocabulary is 
most feound. Indeed, he takes such enjoyment 
in oolourful lan that he sometimes 
garnishes unsal in the original, 
partioularly in Ch‘iu Hu hsi ch'i. In the same 
play he resorts to padding out verses with Imes 
of his own in order to get a rhyme. This does 
not affect the tenor of the piece, and is justified 
by the insistence on rhyme, whether good or 
bad, in the original. Dolby’s inventiveness in 
clinching his own rhymes must in fact count 
as one of the chief virtues of his rendering. As 
to acouraoy, with this literature things are not 
always clear, and the translator must go out on 
a limb on occasion. Another person will think 
the limb unsound, even declare he is up the 
wrong tree. There are such oases here, but not 
enough to cause the layman to worry. Sino- 
logists are, of course, able to look after 
themselves. 

D. E. POLLARD 
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JEAN-PIERRE DrÉwv: Pastourelles et 
magnanarelles: essai sur un thème 
littéraire chinois. (Centre de Re- 
cherches d’Histoire et de Philologie de 
la ive Section de l'École Pratique 
des Hautes Études. п. Hautes Études 
Orientales, 8.) [iv], 141 pp. Genàve, 
Paris: Librairie Droz, 1977. 


This brief and unpretentious work is, as the 
title indicates, an essay on mlkworm-breeding 
as & pastoral theme in Chinese literature. 
М. Diény begins with a comparison of a twelfth- 
century French pastoral poem by Marcabru 
with the Luo-fu, an anonymous yteh-fu of the 
Eastern Han dynasty. He prooeeds to traoe 
the early mythical and ritual symbolism of the 
related theme of mulberry trees and their 
cultivation, before returning once again in & 
chapter entitled ‘ Du folklore à la littérature’ 
to the Luo-fu which he now relates to the folk- 
loristio tion. Finally, he discusses briefly 
works which followed in the same tradition. 
This work is well-written and enjoyable with 
many useful references. 

SARAH ALLAN 


STEPHEN Н. West: Vaudevile and 
narrative: aspects of Chin theater. 
(Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, 
Bd. 20.) [xiv], 190 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1977. 
DM 18. 


Deriving from a Ph.D. thess of 1972, this 18 
& lively collection of essays relevant to the 
playa and proto-drama of the Chin dynasty 
(1115-1234). The book is in fact divided into 
three chapters, the first oonoerning the plays, 
and the second and third dealing with the 
narrative ballad form known аз chu-kung-tiao, 
ita origins and structure, and its thematio 
sources and formal devices otively. There 
are numerous oharte and illustrations, and 
many translations from plays and poems, which 
make a decided contribution to the rapidly 
growing store of early literature on Chinese 
theatre that is now available in Western 
lan . There is also some consideration of 
recent archaeological finds, which have thrown 
much light on the early plays and provided 
much concrete confirmation of the written 
traditions. Challengingly, the author seeks to 
rectify a broad bias seen in former studies of 
the topic, and he does so with clear enjoyment 
and enthusiasm. The bibliography is useful, 
and the production of the book as a whole 18 
well organized, with careful typing and 
attractive Chinese oharaoters. 


WILLIAM DOLBY 


GLEN DupBRiDGE: The legend of Miao- 
shan. (Oxford Oriental Monographs, 
No. 1.) 128 pp. London: Ithaca 
Press for the Board of the Faculty of 
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Oriental Studies, Oxford University, 
1978. £7.50. 


The author made a thorough study of this 
legend by tracing it to its earliest sources, 
sifting out the probable from the improbable, 
and was able to pin down its beginning to a 
date—around 1100. He sorted out the curoum- 
stances which forged the link between Miao- 
shan and the Bodhisattva Kuan-yin of the 
Thousand-armed and Thousand-eyed mani- 
festation, and provided в table of comparison 
of names of the characters in the nine versions 
of the Miao-shan legend he has examined. It 
is & most in ing study, showing the care 
with which the author followed the develop- 
ment of the legend from Chinese and Western 
sources and popa his arguments with 
copious notes and a formidable list of works 
cited. It is always fascinating to witness the 
detailed detective work put into a scholarly 
study to explode a pious d. 


E. P. К. WHITAKER 


Joun Curtis Perry and BARDWELL L. 
SMITH (ed.): Essays on T'ang society : 
the interplay of social, political and 
economic sources. x, 145 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1976. Guilders 40. 


With the exception of Denis C. Twitchett’s 
introductory essay on Bui (589-618) and T'ang 
(618-907) history, the articles in this volume 
were prepared for an undergraduate seminar 
in T'ang studies organized by the editors and 
held at Carleton College, Northfleld, Minne- 
aota, U.S.A., during the spring of 1972. The 
articles inolude Arthur F. Wright's ‘ T‘ang 
тшш: the man and the persona’, 
Edwin G. Pulleyblank’s ‘The An Lu-shan 
rebellion and the origins of chronio militarism 
in late T'ang China’, Larry W. Moses’s 
‘T'ang tribute relations with the Inner 
Asian barbarian', and another pieoe by 
Twitchett entitled ‘Varied patterns of pro- 
vincial autonomy in the Fang d ^ 
There is also an excellent ‘ Bibliographie note’ 
written by the editors, which ‘is d to 
serve as a guide to important b and 
articles [in Western languages] on major 
themes of T'ang political, socia! and economio 
history ’ (p. 110). 

uate courses on 


traditions] China will welcome the publication 
of this book. While the authors are able to 
treat a number of major issues in T'ang history 
much more thoroughly than is possible in а 
textbook format, their essays are not во 
specialized nor so studded with footnotes as 
to intimidate the beginning student. For 
example, many undergraduates who would not 
think of picking up Pulleyblank's The back- 
ground of the rebellion of An Lu-shan (London, 
1955) or Twitchett's Financial administration 
of the T'ang dynasty (Cambridge, 1963, 1970) 
might be persuaded to do so having read their 
informative and ki bec essays here. M 
ony orrioism of the book is its price, whic 

il put it beyond the reach of many of the 
students for whom it was intended. 

W. B. А. 
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Рат, RaroHNEVsSEY (tr.): Un code des 
Yuan. Tom. m. Index, par Paul 
Ratchnevsky et Françoise Aubin. (Bib- 
liothéque de l'Institut des Hautes 
Études Chinoises, Vol. rv.) [vii], 209 
pp. Paris: Presses Uriversitaires de 
France, 1977. 


Professor Paul Ratohnevakv's monograph of 
1937, Un code des Yuan, was a contribution of 
fundamental importance to the understandin 
of law and administration during the M 
dynasty in China, being an annotated trana- 
tion, preceded by a lengthy introduction, of the 
appropriate chapters of the Yuan shih. The 
usefulness of the work was enhanced by the 
ao in 1960 of an index compiled by 

e Françoise Aubin. A second volume 
of the monograph followed in 1972, and to this 
too Madame Aubin compiled an index, which 
was not, however, published at the time. 

In consultation with the author, A. has now 
performed а signal service in amalgamating 
and bringing out the two indexes. The result 
is more than а mere fusion af two lista of words. 
The seoond index had been compiled upon 
lines which differed i from those 
followed for the first, which thus had to be 
adapted for the sake of uniformity. We now 
possess a fully integrated reference system to 
this important monogreph, whose usefulness 
indeed depends to som» extent on the ease 
with which proper names and. technical terms 
can be located. 

0. B. B. 


Preston M. Torperr: The Ching 
Imperial Household Department: a 
study of ts organization and principal 
functions, 1667-1796. (Harvard East 
Asian Monographs, 71.) xii, 267 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Council on East 
Asian Studies, Harvard University, 
1977. (Distributed by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $15, £10.50.) 

Thin ia eaol caer ae 
structure, and workings of the Ch'ing em d 
pesa bureaucracy. Their Imperial Ponse- 

old Department was intended to do some of 
the jobs that under their Ming predecessors 
tad Goan аа рой by an army of ebnucha 
as opportunities for acoumulating wealth and 
power; but the imperial bondsmen from the 
three top banners who ran the Household 

Department turned out to be just as willing 

to abuse their postions. It was of course 

essential to the emperor that his financial 
affairs and property be out of the hands of the 
regular officials with their often tiresome sense 
of esprit de corps and of thair duty to society 
and civilization, not just to himself. In relyi 
on mere servante the monarch hoped to contro 
them much more olcsely. The price he had to 
pay was most arly shawn in the case of 
the notorious Ho-ahan, who used his position 
in the Department to accumulate an ill-gotten 
fortane worth millicns of ounces of silver in 
the late eighteenth century. 


1 
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When one looks at the sources of wealth 
wholly or partially entrusted to the Depart- 
ment {t is hardly surprising that corruption 
flourished: there was the salt monopoly, 
commercial taxes and foreign customs, trade 
in copper and ginseng, im estates, 
P , loans, the imperial silk manu- 
асбогіев, forced contributions from errant 
officials or the outright confiscation of their 
property, the handling of foreign tribute, and 
many other lucrative activities as well. 

Students of Ch‘ing institutions will read 
Scat ee with re 
especi ü-ivand vi. (Ch. i covers largely 
familiar ground; and the 35 pp. account of 
illegal jade-mining by Kao P‘u im ch. v is 
tangled in unnecessary detail.) On the eco- 
nomics of the department's operations it adds 
some detail to the fundamental and exoellent 
article by Te-ch‘ang in the Journal of 
Asian Studies (xxx, 2, 1972, 243-73). It also 
supplements Jonathan Spence’s Ts'ao Yin and 
the Kang. het Emperor (1966) ав a study of how 
the Ch‘ing rulers ran their private empires. 


W. J. F. JENNER 


Mme. Yves DE THOMAZ ре BOSSIERRE : 
Un Belge mandarin à la cour de 
Chine aus хүпё eb хупіё siècles: 
Antoine Thomas 1644-1709 Ngan To 
P'ing-che. (La Chine aux Temps des 
Lumières, mr) xiv, 175 pp. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1977. 


"This book is apparently the first of the series 
to whioh it belongs to have been noticed in 
BSOAS. Jacques Silvestre de Sacy, in ool- 
laboration with Michel Antoine, opened the 
series ‘ La Chine aux Temps des Lumières ' in 
1970 with a monograph entitled Henri Bertin: 
dans le sillage de la Chine. This was a study of 
the life and work of Henri Bertin, 1720-92, 
who held successively the poste of Intendant at 
Perpignan and Lyon, Lieutenant Général de 
Police at Paris, Contréleur Général des 
Finanoes, and Seorótaire d'État, from 1753 
to 1780. Bertin was a reforming spirit, whose 
interests and responsibilities covered such 
diverse matters as agriculture, mining, horse- 
breeding and veterinary schools, the manage- 
ment of the royal porcelain factory at Sèvres, 
and so on. immediate relevance to the 
theme of the present series, that is, the 
exohange of correspondence between Europe 
and the Jesuit mission in Pekin, lies in the 
considerable correspondence which he himself 
and some of his associates maintained with the 
Jesuits from 1765 onwards, a correspondence 
which provided material for the successive 
volumes of Mémoires concernant les Chinois. 

The second volume, La mission française de 
Pékin aux хуп ej xvir siécles, Paris, 1976, 
presante the proceedings of the Colloque 

ternational de Sinologie, which was held at 
Chantilly in September 1974. The papers here 
reproduced develop themes within the three 
general categories of philosophy, arte and 
sciences, and religion. The group of 
papers, devoted to a study of aspects of the 
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* querelle des rites’, anticipates, in a way, the 
volume now under review. 

Antome Thomas, born at Namur in 1644, 
jomed the Jesuit novitiate in 1660. He was 
vertainiy a priest by 1675. From 1670 onwards 
he various applications to be sent to 
China, supporting these submissions with 
references to his skill as а mathematician. It 
was not, however, until 1677, that he was 

ermitted to depart. He t some time in 

ortugal, Goa, Siam, where he was instrumen- 
tal in the reconveraion to Catholiciam of the 
adventurer Constance Phaulkon, and Macao, 
before being summoned to Peking by the 
emperor K‘ang Hai in 1685, to assist the ailing 
Father Verbiest. He spent the remainder of 
his life in China, mostly in Peking, though he 
accompanied the emperor on journeys into 
Tartary, and took part also in surveying 
expeditions. He was one of the up of 
learned Jesuite, who, while formi Christian 
mission in China, acted also as mathematicians, 
cartographers, diplomatic sides, and so on, to 
the emperor. Towards the end of his life 
Thomas was ly and painfully involved in 
the disastrous dispute concerning the nature 
of the Chinese rites and the formulation of the 
opinion of the Holy See towards them. 
omas foresaw the tragedy which would 
befall the mission as a result of external inter- 
ference, immediately represented by the Papal 
Legate, Mgr. de Tournon, and Mgr. Maigrot, 
in the sovereign affaira of China. He warned 
and advised, and in 1707 ressed himself 
forcefully, but without effective result, in a 
Jong letter addressed to . de Tournon, 
Thomas died in 1709, thus knowing nothing 
of the the papal approval of the opinion which 
condemned the rites as incompatible with 
Christianity. Until as late aa 1939, missionaries 
were obliged to take an oath of obedience to the 
papal decrees of 1715 and 1742 which pro- 
soribed the native rites. 

This is an attractive study, based upon both 
printed and manuscript sources, of one of the 
commanding Aue of the Jesuit mission ш 
China, by а collateral descendant. 


C. R. B. 


LupMiLLA PaNsKAYA and DONALD 
DANIEL Lesum : Introduction to Pal- 
lads s Chinese literature of the Muslims. 
(Oriental Monograph Series, No. 20.) 
[viii], 106 pp. Canberra: Faculty of 
Asian Studies in association with 
Australian National University Press, 
1977. A$6.95. 


The Archimandrite Palladiy (Palladius) was 
born Pyotr Ivanovich Kafarov in 1817. After 
studies m Kazan and St. Petersburg he became 
a monk under the name by which he 1s generally 
known. The major part of Palladiy’s life was 

ssed in China. He took part in the twelfth 
Russian ecclesiastical mission to Peking 
(1839-49), returning early to Rusia in order 
to pre to lead the next mission, whioh 
BR du. Peking in 1850 In 1860 Palladiy 
went to Rome as chaplain to the Russian 
embagsy there, but m 1865 took up his old 
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ition in Peking once more. He died in 
illes in 1878 while returning home. 
Palladiy was the most considerable Russian 
sinologist of the nineteenth century, and 
enj an international reputation as в 
scholar. It was a great loss to learning that his 
legacy of books and papers was destroyed by 
ive the Boxer riots, though a certain 
unt of his own work had been x regum 
His greatest achievement was probably his 
Chinese-Russian dictionary, whioh ap 
umously in 1888, edited by Р. S. Popov. 
в also known, however, for his pioneer 
piene into the 'Seoret history of the 
Mongols’. He acquired а manuscript of this 
work in 1872 and transcribed it into Russian 
characters before giving it to A. M. Pozdneyev, 
who in turn passed it on to the Lib: of the 
University of St. Petersburg. A facsimile of 
this manuscript was finally published in 1962 
by B. I. Pankratov. 
es also studied the Muslims of Chins. 
Enel of work consiste of а translation into 
of the and introduction by 
Nibley Adora‘ to the most significant 
of his works in this field, Kttayskaya litera- 
tura magomelan (1887 and 1909), preceded 
by a two-part introduction dealing with the 
history of the Russian eoslesiastioal mission, 
and with the life and works of Palladiy. Both 
sections of the book are annotated, and there 
is & useful bibliography of Palladiy’s work. 
The editors plan a complete translation and 
analysis of the whole monograph, the present 
work being only a first insta 
0. R. B. 


Yen Cume Hwang: The overseas 
Chinese and the 1911 revolution, with 
special reference to Singapore and 
Malaya. (Kast Asian Historical Mono- 


graphs.) xxvii, 439 pp. Kuala 

Lumpur, etc.: Oxford University 

Press, 1976. £18. » 

Dr. Yen's researches into the part played by 
Chinese in Singapore and Malaya in the efforts 
of the T‘ung Hui and other tions 
to overthrow Manchu power in в must 


have been of a tirelessness ШАК that of the 
revolutionary’ activitists themselves. The 
resulting book is backed by wide reading in 
short-lived local newspapers, archive investiga- 
tions, interviews with the relatives of veteran 
supporters or opponents of Bun Yat-sen, and 
more familiar printed sources and studies. It 
shows that support for Sun Yat-sen (who met 
with opposition not only from the Ch‘ing 
authorities, and reformiste led К'апр Vowel 
and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, but from rival 
factions within the T'ung Meng Hui) came 
mainly from the middle and lower levels of 
орао Chinese society until after the 
uchang rising, when some of the richer 
merchants clambered on the anti-Manchu 
bandwagon. The movement made more appeal 
to the emotions than the intellect, and ib is 
clear that the T'ung Meng Hui leaders saw 
their followers in Singapore and Malaya mainly 
as suppliers of money. The local organizers 
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come out of this study rather letter, being also 
concerned with improving th» education and 
life of the oommon people. 

What did the agitation, the trading of 
abusive polemics, the meetings, and above all 
the fund-raising achieve? Ic the end they 
yielded substantial support іо тлер and mone 
for the heroic b of the Zpril 1911 pu: 
in Canton, followed. more money for the 
provincial e overnments in F'ulasn and Kwang- 
tung that broke away from Ca'mg rule a few 
months later. In Singapos and Malaya 
involvement in the politics -f the anoestral 
country undoubtedly strengtb=ned a sense of a 
new and stronger Chinese п лїопа1 identity. 
The author adds an element 5f local pride in 
comparing the deeds of Singa-ore and Malaya 
Chinese favourably with those of their oom- 

triota in Thailand, Franch Indo-China, the 
Batch colonies, Hongkong Hawai, the 
United States, and elsewher . What is not 
established here is the value c7 these efforta to 
the overseas Chinese themselvas. 


W J. F. JENNER 


Hyoauyon Kwon: Basie Chinese- 
Korean character dtchonary. Editor: 
Bruno Lewin. xxvii, E36 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harragowitz, 1978. 
DM 148. 


2,432 characters are givei, arranged in 
radical {strake order, with a fu-ther 121, also in 
radical/stroke order, appended from material 
which e available tc Сю compiler too 
late to be incorporated int; -he main listing. 
There are indexes aecording to Korean pro- 
nunciation (romanized accor ng to Мобипе- 
Reischauer, in ABC order) aod according to 
total numbers of strokes. In-_exes of radicals 
are given inside tha covers. The characters 
comprise all those spesified i- various official 
minimum [ista of characzers {cm the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean govermnenta, The lista 
in whioh each character is — be found are 
indicated. Simplified and popularly used 
forms taken from similar liste are given under 
each traditional form, and otl=c variations are 
given after the translations The order of 

iting the strokes of each canraoter is indi- 
cated in up to eight separate С agrams for each 
character. 

Pronunciations of the charanters are given 
in Korean (McCune—Reischauer romanization), 
modern Chinese (pinyin, dist-sguishing where 
necessary yuyin and duyin), ' middle Chinese ’ 
(based on Grammata sericc recensa), and 
ee (Hepburn, with distinctions shown 

between kan-on, go-on, kasyson, and tö-in). 
Meanings are given in Когезл (лањ and 
romanization, but using the modern dictionary 
form of verbs) and English. Five or six two- 
character (occasionally three=character) com- 
er ш which the chareter appears in 

second, or, very occasiorally, third place 

are given. In most cases the com alee 
lt out only in Korean (han'gH and romaniza- 
tion), but compounds whick occur only in 
Chinese or Japanese are tin the appropri- 
ate romanization. Ihe Engish meanings of 
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the compounds are usually single words. Those 
compounds which can be formed into verbs 
with Aada in Korean are marked. 

The whole is exceptionally clear to read, 
though reproduced from typescript and manu- 
script. The p of the dictionary is stated 
as ‘to give students of sinology, japanology, 
and of course, koreanistios, whether they are 
beginners or already somewhat advanced, a 
solid knowledge of fundamental Chinese 
characters ’. 

It is difficult to judge a dictionary other than 
by beni it over a long period, but it would 
appear that this dictionary would be most use- 
ful to the student who has mastered the 
radical/stroke composition of Chinese charac- 
ters and is studying Korean primarily out of a 
philological interest. This is not to say that 
others may not find it useful. At least there 
&re extremely few minor mistakes obvious in 
an hour or во?а browsing, and one cannot but 
admire the diligence and care with which the 
work has been compiled. 

W. E. SHILLEND 


Rosmer H. Brower (tr): PFujwara 
Tetka’s Hundred-poem sequence of the 
Shój era, 1200. (Monumenta Nip- 
ponica Monograph 55.) [vir], 120 pp., 
front. Tokyo: Sophia University, 
[1978]. $11. 


This is a Monumenta Nipponica monograph, 
and first & as an article in that journal 
(xxxi, 8—4, 1976). It is a complete translation, 
with introduction and commentary, of the 
contribution by the great Japanese poet Fuji- 
wars Teika to a set of sequences of 100 poems 
commissioned by the ex-emperor Go-Toba m 
1200, the second year of the Shöji era, in which 
eventually 43 poets participated. Teika’s work 
was a day late for the deadlme (his late seleo- 
tion gave hım only 15 days to complete his 
task), but it was and in the event 
went в long way to establishing his enduring 
reputation as в post. Brower’s translations 
are accompanied by perceptive notes, and he 

otes and translates poems alluded to by 

eika's poems. Other information is given on 
poetic sequences in general and the organiza- 
tion of this one in particular. The quality of 
the work, both academically and technically, 
is, ав one would expect from the eration 
between such an authority and so efficient a 
publisher, excellent. 

C. J. D. 


D. V. Dror (ed: Skazkı narodov 
Birmy. (Akademiya Nauk SSSR. 
Institut Vostokovedeniya. Skazki i 
Mify Narodov Vostoka, 23.) 592 pp. 
Moscow : Izdatel'stvo ‘ Nauka ’, 1976. 
Rbis. 1.97. 


This substantia! book of more than 200 
folk-tales is the largest collection from Burma 


yet to appear in à Western language ; the two 
compilers, V. B. Kasevıch and Yu. M. Osipov, 
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responsible themselves for some of the versions, 
have enlisted the help of four Leningrad 
colleagues (О. Timofeyeva, N. Nosova, 
A. Burman, and R. Yanson) in translating for 
the first time directly from Burmese into 
Russian a selection of legends and folk-tales 
from 10 ethnic groupa in Burma. An 
in ing introductaon by tho social anthro- 
[ой . V. Deopik discusses the tales from 

в structural and historical point of view, 
and there are short notes and a es at the 
end. The work is in a major Soviet series 
(produced under the auspices of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies) entitled ‘ Tales and Myths 
of the Peoples of the East’, which aims to 
present straightforward translations of Asian 
olk-lore together with analysis and com- 
mentary on the background and origin of the 
material. The translations are enjoyable to 
read and the editor is to be congratulated on 
the publication. 

Since 1962, the Burmese author and 
journalist, Ludu U Hla, has been collecting 
and publishing in Burmese the m legends 
and folk-tales of the numerous different ethnic 
groups which make up the Union of Burma ; by 
1971 he had already published 41 books oon- 
taining some 1,500 tales. In addition many 
other Burmese writers have prepared works 
inoluding indigenous folk-lore in recent years. 
The present selection is based on a mere 14 of 
Ludu U Hla’s books, those which had appeared 
by the end of 1966, plus one other work; it 
includes 66 original Burmese tales as well as 
stories collected from the Arakanese, and 
In-tha, the Chin, Kachin and Nags, the Karen, 
the Palaung and Mon, and the eoples. 
Although it is a generous selection, it does not 
in fact represent all the ethnic groups of 
Burma, nor does it make full use of the rioh 
and varied material available from other 
sources besides U Hla. For an excellent work 
which does just this, the reader’s attention is 
drawn to Märchen der Völker Burmas, Leipzig, 
Insel-Verlag, 1976, by Dr. Annomarie Esche. 
Though choosing to translate fewer tales she 
has done more original research and has cast 
her net more widely, including material pub- 
lished ав recently as 1971; the beautiful 
Kayah version of the story of Prinoess Mano- 
hari with which she ends her book is a notable 
omission from the Russian collection. 


ANNA J. ALLOTT 


H. М. Rassını: Documents pour servir à 
Vhistoire de VIslam & Java. (Publica- 
tions de l'École Française d’Extréme- 
Orient, Vol. охп.) 282 pp. Paris: 
École Francaise d'Extréme-Orient, 
1977. 


This is a slightly amended version of 
Rasjıdi’s Paris doctoral thesis of 1006. New 
bibhographical references and a ‘Postface’ 
dated 1973 have been added. There 1s much of 
value here, but it 18 fair to say that the book 
would have been more valuable in 1956 than 
in 1977. The appearance of Benda, Crescent 
and the rising sun (1958), Van Niel, Emergence 
of the modern Indonesian elite (1960), Boland, 
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Struggle of Islam (1971), Noer, Modernist 
Muslım movement (1973), and other detailed 
works of scholarship has reduced the value of 
Rasjidi’s brief descriptions of twentieth- 
century Islam. In 1956, however, these would 
have been most welcome. His discussion of the 
Pathi O&nthini in the first part of the book is of 
more value, but even here recent works on the 
Cénthins (mostly in Indonesian) have somewhat 
reduced. the value of Rasjidi’s work. 

The book is in two parte. The first considers 
the Cénthini story as a representative of pre- 
reform Javanese Islam. Rasjidi’s analysis is 
almost entirely directed towards showing how 
teachings found here are not orthodox Чата, 
Few would dispute his views, but а more 
sympathetic analysis might have helped 
readers to understand how the QCénthini 
teachings reflect a consistent Javanese re- 
ligious tradition. A rather more incisive 
analysis of the Islamio elements in CéniAéni 
was published by Soebardi in BKI (1971). 
Rasjidi’s analysis is hampered by the fact that 
he does not deal with Cénthins itself, but with a 
short version of it (the Pathi Cénthini) done in 
the twentieth century. The second part of the 
book looks at Indonesian Islam in the twentieth 


century. 

As the title suggests, there is much useful raw 
material coll here. Specialists will find 
some of this material valuable. Non- ialista 
should, however, turn to some of the other 
works mentioned above for more up-to-date 
and comprehensive scholarly analysis. 


M. С. RICELEFS 


Ногрен FunsER: Rival empires of 
trade in the Orient, 1600-1800. (Europe 
and the World in the Age of Expan- 
sion, Vol. п.) xix, 408 pp. Minnea- 
polis: University of Minnesota Press ; 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1976. £12.25. 


Holden Farber long ago established his place 
among historians of the relations be- 
tween Europe and the East. Dodwell, 
and in the same generation as Sir Cyril Phili 
his John Company at work (1948) established 
lus reputation. Decades of silence were 
punctuated with a brief and illuminative series 
of lectures, published under the title Bombay 
Presidency in the mid-eightzenth century (Now 
York, 1965). Late in his academio life this 
massive volume has appeared, which es- 
tablishes his reputation as a major historian of 
Eurasian trade. 

It provides the best published general outline 
of the mechanisms of European trade with the 
East and of the processes which led to the 
European dominance of the littorels of the 
Indian Ocean and the Fer East, extending 
into their hinterlands, 

This is à magnum opus of a scope which does 
not correspond to Furber’s original academic 
intentions, a8 he explains in his preface: 

‘ Over twenty years ago, in the preface of 
John Company at work, I explained my inten- 
tion of delving further back into the eighteenth 
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century. ... Yet when the oprcrtunity arose 
to write for this series an account of European 
expansion in the Orient during the two cen- 
turies in which East Inde Compsnies 
flourished, it seemed wise t adapt that 
experience and thirty yeara of ing to such 
a task’. Furber’s work is divided into two 
parte—' The making of empims’ and ‘The 
structure of empire’. His mzrrative в a 
detailed and sophisticated acoocnt which in ite 
over-all perspective of the pcriod from the 
beginning of the sixteenth to zhe end of the 
eighteenth century is unlikely te be superasded. 
for many years. It ія a mcnumext of в lifetime 
of scholarly interest in this sub ect. 
References are given in the notes, bub, in 


spite of the sagacious ' S cns for further 
reading ’, a full bibliography would have been 
of use. 

3MON DIG3Y 


D. R. SarnDesar: British trade and 
expanston in Southeast Asta, 1830- 
1914. xi, 302 pp. New Delhi, etc. : 
Allied Publishers Private  Ltd., 
[c1977]. Rs. 60. 

It is the author's thesis thas ‘ Hobson and 
Lenin i over-emphasizel the ro.e of 
finance capital and investmeas in imperial 
expansion of the late 19ta century’ but that 
non-economic explanations ar» also unmatis- 
factory. Among several factcrs involved in 
British policy in Burma, Siam, and Malaya, 
SarDesai points to ‘ promotion end protection 
of trade’ as the fastor that provided ‘ the 
rationale for the graduated establishment of 
British control in the region’. The book has 
chapters concentrating on Sirgspore, Siam, 
Pegu, the Malay States, Ava, and Siam. It is 
supported by a lengthy Eibliograph7 of 
primary and secondary scurces. 


X. О. RICKLEYS 


PauL NEWMAN and Roxara Ma Ngw- 
MAN (ed.): Papers im ОЛайо lin- 
quislics: papers from the Leiden Col- 
loquium on the Chaaic Language 
Family. vii, 233 рр. Le.den: Afrika- 
Studiecentrum, 1977. Guilders 8. 


These are all the ars from the Leiden 

ar on the i: Ti Language ei 

the 14 papers half are comparstive, 
historical and the other half descriptive. 

Some are entirely concerned with Hausa and 
analyse the causative mcrphems, desorite the 
auxiliary verbs, and parse the >-urals. Ochers, 
dealing with various langrages, compare 

lurals, lateral fricatives, ела terms for 
omestio animals in Chadio. There is в classi- 
fication of the West Chadio verb, and ar out- 
line of patterns in Chadic verb 2ase formations. 

Languages directly created are Eause, 
Bachama, Pa’a, Kera, Ga'anca, and Kepsiki. 
Bachama evinces aharasteristiss typical of the 
Semito-Hamitio bie Ат an suggested by 
D’yakonoff. Pa’a has a fully daveloped system 
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of grammatical gender. In Kera principles 
governing the definite article ер 
substantially with those in English and 
German. Y-prosody as a morphological process 
in Ga'anda is of interest, and it is clear that an 
unusual oolour terminology occurs in Kapaiki. 

This interesting collection of papers is 
weloome. Tho papers are a reflection of the 
nature and range of work now being done in 
Chadio linguistios as & whole. 


О. G. B. GIDLEY 


ALAIN VAN DER BEKEN: Proverbes et vie 
yaka. (Collectanea Instituti Anthro- 
pos, Vol. 15.) 237 pp. St. A їп: 
Anthropos-Institut, 1978. DM 29. 


The study of proverbs is an old one in 
anthropology folk-lore. Most published 
studies consist mainly of lists of proverbe, 
arranged sometimes i to various 
clasmfications made by folk-lorists concerned. 
with diffusion of motifs, sometimes according 
to some ‘common-sense’ olassification (ani- 
mals, stars, eto.). This volume is arranged 
differently, in that the categories in which the 
proverbs are presented are those of Yaka social 


organization and cosmology: 
aka aro among tho ethnographically 


bertet- known peoples of Zaire. The author, a 

еш priest, had spent almost 10 years among 
тез uring which time he made an intensive 
study of their language. In this book he offers 
en e aphy of the people, arranged in a 
conventional and adequate way. Each chapter 
deals with в ioular aspeot of organization 
and belief, with proverbs taking the place of 
the informants’ statements used by most 
anthropologists. Each of the 750 proverbs 
given ів m Yaka with в French translation and 
a brief exegesis; and there is a full gl of 
the Yaka terms used in the proverbs. The 
chapters deal with political organization, 
kinship, marri other social relationships, 
magio, and Y. philosophical and cosmo- 
logical beliefs. This way of presenting of 
proverbs is very successful and demonstrates 
clearly the place of proverb-tellmg and the 
meanings of proverbs in Yaka society. They 
are not fo comments on ‘hfe’ but state- 
ments m which Yaka social ienoe is 
enos ted and by which Yaka society is 
validated and ite values sanctioned, made 
morally and jurally binding, and transmitted 
to new generations. 

This is a sophisticated and valuable mono- 
graph, and is to be welcomed as maintaining 
the scholarly standards of the ethnographio 
and linguistio work of the Anthropos-Institut. 


JOHN MIDDLETON 


QGzrvor Rorrer (ed. and tr): Mus- 
limische Inseln vor Ostafrika: eine 
arabische Komoren-Chronik des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. (Beiruter Texte und 
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Studien, Bd. 18.) xi, 106, 116 pp. 
Beirut: Orient-Institut der Deut- 
schen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 
in Kommission bei Franz Steiner Ver- 
lag, Wiesbaden, 1976. DM 38. 


This is a ne produced volume, 


although the does not always sit exactly 
straight on the line. An introduotion sketches 
the historiography of the Comoros, introduces 


the author of the chronicle, Qädi ‘Umar b. АЫ 
Bakr al-Shirüzi, and outlines the chronicle 
itself. There is a preliminary discussion of the 
special charactenstioas of the Arabio; and a 
bibhography. 

Written m 1866, the chronicle is com; - 
tively free of European influence; and ite 
&uthor had been an outstanding political figure, 
with inside knowledge of 1 affairs, par- 
ticularly on his own island, Mayuta. Against 
these recommendations must be weighed the 
very subjective nature of his evidence, and 
also the са that it is centred проп Mayuta, 
very much smaller than the two principal 
islands. 

The manuscript is of 52 folios; the entire 

iginal, in a very olear, almost fully vowelled, 
script, is reproduced here. The translation, 
together with commentary, comprises 75 pp.— 
the commentary, I am delighted to find, 
printed page by page with the translation, and 
not tucked away in an inaccessible eyrie at 
the end of the volume. The chronicle divides 
into three parte. The first, more than half the 
total, begins with a brief sketch of the legends 
of earliest settlement, from the land of the 
Arabs and from the east coast of Africa, 
allegedly in the time of Solomon. The arrival 
of the first Christians, coming to trade, в 
placed before the coming of the Shirazi. 
A brief glance at the Arab-Portuguese oon- 
frontation is followed by an equally brief 
comment on the arrival of settlers from 
Madagascar. There is a Shirazi genealogy, and 
then in rough outline the history of Mayuta and 
Nzwani islands from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth oentury. The bulk of this first part 
is a detailed description of events in the nine- 
teenth century, culminating in a list of the 
French governors of Mayuta up to the 1860's. 
The second digonsses rivalry between the 
sultans of Mayuta and Nzwani; Sakalava and 
imi invasions from авсат ; 
and subsequent developments until the arrival 
of Euro: colonization. There is thus a good 
deal of overlap, suggesting that there may 
originally have been two accounts, composed 
at not different times. The third section 
is a bri appendix, discussing the French 
attempts in the 1860's to gain greater polrtical 
influence over the other islands in the Comoros, 

As а historical source, the chronicle is 
chiefly relevant to the local of the 
Comoros, with в certain amount of i plv dde 
concerning Madagascar, and something on the 
arrival of nineteenth-century Eu ooloni- 
alism. The peouliarities of the Arabic may be 
of special interest to linguiste. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 
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Carman Rum and Mawar DR AGREDA (comp.): Literatura tunecina contem- 
pordnea. (Seminario de Literatura y Pensiamiento Árabes Modernos. Serie 
* Antologías Nacionales’, rr) xxix, 440 pp. Madrid: Instituso Hispano-Arabe 
de Cultura, [1978]. 

Rosemanre Sam ZAHLAN: The origins of the United Arab Emirates: a political and 
soctal history of the Tructal States. xxi, 278 pp., 8 plates. London: Macmillan 
Press Ltd., 1978. £10. 

Тлүвв Sari: The wedding of Zein and other stories, translated from the Arabic by 
Denys Johnson-Davies. [Reprinted.] (Arab Authors, 13.) [viii], 120 pp. London, 
etc.: Heinemann, 1978. £1.20. 

8тррт9 BALIK: Witness to surrender. xviii, 245 pp., 8 plates. Karachi, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1977. £6.95. 

Micuart Saso: The teachings of Taoist Master Chuang. xiii, 317 pp. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1978. $17.50, £12.60. 

HERAMBA СнАТТЕВЈЕЕ SASTRI: The philosophy of Nagarjuna as contained. $n. the 
Ratnávah. Partt. [iv], 103 pp. Calcutta: Saraswat Library, [1977]. Rs. 30. 
Dzxisg ScHMAnDT-BESsERAT (ed.): Immortal Egypt. (Invited Lectures on the 
Middle East at the University of Texas at Austin.) [xii], 62 pp., 47 plates + 

erratum slip. Malibu: Undena Publications, 1978. $16. 

В. M. Saas (ed.): Sädhärana’s Vilasavatkaha. (LD. Series, 61.) 7, 67, 195, 35 pp. 
Ahmedabad: L.D. Institute of Indology, 1977. Rs. 40. 

Davin SugNNUM: English-Egyptian index of Faulkner’s Concise dictionary of 
Middle Egyptian. (Aids and Research Tools in Ancient Near Eastern Studies, 1.) 
[v], 178 pp. Malibu: Undena Publications, 1977. $6. 

JoskPH Suurman: Doctoral dissertations on China, 1971-1975: a biblio- 
graphy of studies in Western languages. xx, 331 pp. Seattle and London: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, [1978]. £12.25. 

C. BIVARAMAMURTI: Indien: Kunst und Kultur. (Grosse Epochen der Weltkunst. 
Ars Antiqua, Ser. п, Bd. 1.) 603 pp. Freiburg im Breisgau, etc.: Herder, 1975. 
DM 280. ‘ 

Ковевт S. Вміти: Warfare and diplomacy in pre-colontal West Africa. (Studies in 
African History, 15.) vii, 240 pp. [London]: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1976. £5.50. 

Вихиріст Stavis: The polities of agricultural mechanization in China. 288 рр. 
Ithaca and London: Cornell University Presa, 1978. (English agents: IB 
Ltd. £12.25.) 

Sana-CHUL Sun: Growth and structural changes in the Korean economy, 1910-1940. 
(Harvard East Asian Monographs, 83.) xii, 227 pp. Cambridge, Mass., Council 
on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1978. (Distributed by Harvard 
University Press. $18.75, £10.50.) 

Ковинт Q. Surrer : China-watoh: toward Sino-American reconciliation. xv, 155 p 
Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins University Press, [1978]. (English 

ents: IBEG Ltd. £7.25.) 

D. T. Tryon: New Hebrides languages : an internal classification. (Pacific Linguistics, 
Ser. C, No. 50.) v, 545 pp., map. Canberra: Dept. of Linguistics, Research School 
of Pacific Studies, Australian National University, 1976. A$1T. 

А. N. Upapuys and others (ed.): Mahavira and his teachings. Editorial Beard: 
A. N. Upadhye [and 5 others]. vii, 462 pp., 37 plates. Bombay: Bhagavän 
Mahavira 2500th Nirvana Mahotsava Samiti, 1977. Ба. 50. 

J, A. B. van BUITENEN (tr.): The Mahabharata. 4. The book of Ріта. 5. The book 
of the effort. x, 572 pp. Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1978. 
$28.80, £16.80. 

AUDREY Wırrer: Rural rebels: a study of two protest movements in Kenya. xv, 
363 pp. Nairobi, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1977. £7.25. 

8. A. Wurm (ed.): New Guinea area languages and language study. Vol. 2. Aus- 
tronestan languages. (Pacific Linguistics, Ser. C, No. 39.) xxxv, 736 pp. Canberra: 
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Dept. of Linguistics, Research School of Pacific Studies, Australian National 
University, 1976. A$23.50. 

d Joseren К. Yamacıwa (tr.): The Okagams: a Japanese historical tale. [Reprinted.] 
(ONESCO Collection of Representative Works, Japanese Series.) 488 pp. Rutland, 
Vermont, and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1977. $5.25. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Prentice-Hall International. £3.85.) 

Ernest P. Young: The presidency of Yuan Shth-k‘at: liberalism and dictatorship 
tn early republican China. (Michigan Studies on China.) xi, 347 pp., 8 plates. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, [1977]. $17.50. 
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COLLECTED PAPERS IN ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES £ p. 
1. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies I (1960) . 5 00 
2. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies IT (1961) 5 00 
3. М. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies III (1982) 5 00 
4. H. L. Shorto (ed.): Linguistic Comparison in South Eas; 

Asia and the Pacific (1963) . 5 00 

5. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies IV (1963) 5 00 

6. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies V (1964) 5 00 

7. М. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies VI (1965) 5 00 

8. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies VII (1966) 5 00 
I. Richardson and W. M. Mann: A Vocabulary of Бїт, 

(African Language Studies VII Offprint) (1967) . 2 00 


A. V. King: A Boorfi Liturgy from Katsina (African 
Language Studies VII Supplement) (1967) Р 
9. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies УШ (1967) 

10. M. Guthrie (ed.) : African Language Studies IX (1968) 
11. М. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies X (1969). 
12. W. G. Atkins (ed.) : African Language Studies XI (197)) 
18. W. H. Whiteley (ed.) : African Language Studies XII (19711 
14. W. H. Whiteley (ed.): African Language Studies XIII (19721 
15. D. W. Arnott (ed.): African Language Studies XIV (1973) 
16. D. W. Arnott (ed.): African Language Studies XV (1914) 
17. D. W. Arnott (ed.): African Language Studies XVI (1975) 
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18. G. Innes (ed.): African Language Studies XVII. . in preparation 
INAUGURAL LECTURES 
A.N. Allott: Law and Language (1965) : 1 00 
J. N. D. Anderson : The Relevance of Oriental and African Lege! 
Studies (1954) А о.р. 


A. L. Basham : The Indian Sub-Continent ё in Historical Pepe 
tive (1958) .. . . . . ол. 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPIOES OF 8.0.A8. 


C. E. Bazell: Linguistio Typology (1958) 

W. G. Beasley: The Basis of Japanese Foreign Policy i in the 
Nineteenth Century (1955) s 

C. F. Beckingham : The Achievements of РА J ohn (1966) 

J. Berry: Spoken Art in West Africa (1961) . : : 

C. D. Cowan: South East Asian History in London (1963) 

F. J. Daniels: Japanese Studies in the University of London 
and Elsewhere (1963) . 2 

J. D. M. Derrett : An Oriental Lawyer looks at the Trial of Jesus 
and the Doctrine of the Redemption (1966) 

C. A. Fisher : The Reality of Place (1965) г 

C. J. бааа: Teachers and Students in the Oldest Bahooli: cise) 

A. Gledhill: Whither Indian Law ? (1956) 

S. Н. Hansford : The Study of Chinese Antiquities (1 956). 

E. J. A. Henderson: The Domain of Phonetics (1965) 

P. M. Holt: The Study of Modern Arab History (1965) . 

A, К. S. Lambton: Islamic Society in Persia (1954) 

D. M. Lang: Landmarks in Georgian Literature (1908) . 

R. A. Oliver: African History for the Outside World (1964) 

Е. Т. Penrose: Economics and the Aspirations of le tiers Monde 
(1965) . $ 

R. H. Robins : unl Tinpuistos ‘within а ТАВена Bator 
(1966) . А 

N. С. Scott: The Plage of Phonetics } in the Universtiy ааш). 

J. B. Segal: Edessa and Harran (1963) 5 

R. В. Serjeant : The Sasyıds of Hadramawt (1957) . 

Hugh Tinker: The City in the Asian Polity (1964). i А 

D.C. Twitchett : Land Tenure and the Social Order in T'ang and 
Sung China (1962) . : ; 

E. Ullendorff: The Challenge of Amka (1965) 

W. Watson : Inner Asia and China in the Pre-Han Period (1969) 

D. J. Wiseman: The Expansion of Assyrian Studies (1962) 

J. C. Wright: Non-Classical Sanskrit Literature (1966) . 


FOUNDATION Day LECTURES 


H. W. Butterfield: History and Man’s Attitude to the Past 
(1961) . А 

Sir Eric Ashby : Patterns ‘of Universities | in Хоз Втора 
Societies (1961) : 

Sir Hamilton Gibb : Атей Studies Bisonsidered (1963) 

Sir Keith Hancock : Smuts and the Shift of World Power (1964) 

Bir Willis Jackson: Technology and the sign Countries 
(1966) . 

Philip Mason: Race Relations: A Field of Sindy « comes of of Ago 
(1968) . ‘ 
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О. Lattimore: Britain’s Opportunity in Astan Studies (197C) . о.р. 
А.Т. Hatto : Shamanism and Epic Poetry in Northern Asia (1970) 1 00 
Lord Fulton: The Expanding World of the Universities (1972) 1 00 


Tux GANDHI MEMORIAL LECTURE 


Krishna Kripalani : Gandhi, the Modern Mahatma (1970) S 1 
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В. W. Andrzejewski : The Declensions of Somali Nouns (7964 3 00 
E. Balazs: Political Theory and Administrative Reality i+ 
Traditional China (1965) . А о.р. 
J. Brough: Selections from Classical Sanskrit Titers tite (Second 


edition 1978) . : : : 2 
J. H. Carter: Syntax and Tone i in Kongo (1973) : : 8 
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Т. W. Clark: Introduction to Nepali (Second edition 197” 


[First edition published by Heffer]) . . 6 
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A. C. Graham: Later Mohist Logio, Ethics and З [Pub- 


lished in Hong Kong by the Chinese University Press] a 5) 12 
М. Guthrie: Bantu Sentence Structure (1961) . 
А. А, Haidari: Modern Persian Reader (1975) a 4 
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R. A. Hamilton (ed.) : History and Archaeology in Africa Fire 


Conference (1955) ; 
M. Hiskett: A History of Hausa Talk уш (1975) ; 1 


E. Hook: 
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G. Innes: 
G. Innes: 


G. Innes: 
G. Innes: 
G. Innes: 

Gambian Madinka (1976) Я . 7 
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A Practical Introduction to Mende (1967) 
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B. Lewis (ed.) : The Fall of Constantinople (1955) 

(Nore: Now available in a Xerox reproduction front 
University Microfilms Ltd., St. John’s Road, Tylers Green, 
High Wycombe, Buoks.] 

D. L. R. Lorimer: The Wakhs Language (1958) 

Joan Maw : Sentences in Swahili (1969) 

Joan Maw: Swahili Style—a Study (1974) 

Joan Maw and John Kelly: Intonation in Swahili (1975) 

G. В. Milner (ed.): Natural Symbols in South East Asia (1978) 

T. Mukherjee: A Catalogue of the Bengali Manuscripts of the 
Vrindaban Research Institute (1978) ; А е 

W. D. O'Flaherty and J. D. M. Derrett (ed).: The Concept of 
Duty in South Asia [Published in India by Vikas Publishing 
House Pvt. Ltd.] (1978) . 

Р. G. O'Neill: A Programmed Introduction to Literary-Btyle 
Japanese (1968) 

R. Pankhurst (ed.): Tax Records and Inventories: of Biek 
Téwodros of Ethiopia (1855-1868) (1978) . ‘ 

C. H. Philips and M. D. Wainwright (ed.): Indian Society aa 
the Beginnings of Modernisation c. 1830-1850 (1976) . 

I. Richardson: The Role of Tone in Suküma (1959) : 

М. С. Ricklefs: Modern Javanese Historical Tradition: а study 
of an original Kartasura chronicle and related materials (1978) 

Е. С. Rowlands: A Grammar of Gambian Mandinka (1959) 

N. C. Scott: A Dictionary of Sea Dayak (1956) . 

C. Shackle: The Siraiki Language of Central Pakistan, o & 
Reference Grammar (1976) . 

W. Е. Skillend : Kodae Sosöl (1969) 

N. V. Smith : Outlme Grammar of Nupe (1967) 

P. A. Stott (ed.): Nature and Man in South East Asia (1978) . 

E. Ullendorff: An Amharic Chrestomathy (Second edition 1978) 

Е. О. J. Westphal: Kwangari—an Index of Lexical Types (1959) 

W. H. Whiteley: Some Problems of Gas in Swahili 
(1988) . ; 

W. A. A. Wilson : An ‘Outline of Temne (1962) 

I. Yamada: Karunäpundarika (1968) . ; 

8.0.A.8.—Library : Cumulated List of Periodical Articles on 
the Far East and South East Asia, May 1956-April 1957 
(1958) . s 

8.0.A.8.— Library : Cumulated List of Periodical Articles on the 
Far East and South East Asia, May 1957-April 1958 (1959) . 
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1. W.B. Allen: Phonetics in Ancient India (1953). 
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J. B. Segal: ond MM ERE Ая 
(1953) 

Mary Boyce: The ‘Maniohéenn Нуна Byles in Parthian 
(1954) 

Е. б. Pulleyblank : The Background of the Rebellion of 
An Lu-Shan (1955) 


SE: Ballkatbhet у бош! Рр and Social Change ih; Western 


India, 1817-1830 (1957) 


. D. L. Snellgrove: The Hevajra Tantra (1959) 
. J. Brough: The Gändhäri Dharmapada (1962) . 
. C. J. Е. Dowsett : The History of the Caucasian Albanians : 


Movsés Daszurana (1961) 


. D. N. MacKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies H (1961) | 
. D. N. MacKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies II (1962) . 
. 0. D. Cowan: Nineteenth-Century Malaya—the Origins of 


British Political Control (1961) 


. J. В. Segal: The Hebrew Passover from the Earliest Times 


to A.D. 70 (1963) 


. F. R. Palmer: The Morphology of the Tigre Noun (1962) 
. R. Williams : Jaina Yoga (1963) 
. E. J. A. Henderson: Tiddim Chin: a Descriptive Analysis 


of Two Texts d А 


. V. L. Ménage : eve History of the Ottomans > dé бше 


and aan: of the Text (1965) 


. Т. М. Johnstone: Eastern Arabian Dialect Studies (1967) 
. D. L. Snellgrove: The Nine Ways of Bon (1967). 

. R. E. Emmerick: Tibetan Texts concerning Khotan (1967) 
. В. E. Emmerick: Saka Grammatical Studies (1968) . 

. В. E. Emmerick: The Book of Zambasta (1968) : А 
. D. N. MacKenzie : The “ Sūtra of the Causes and Effects of 


Actions ” in Sogdian (1970) 
К. E. Emmerick : The Khotanese RT ETET ETO 
(1970) 


*24. H. L. Shorto : A Diodonary of the Mon бынын бо hs 


*25. 


26. 


*27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


Sixth to the Sixteenth Centuries (1971). : 

Н. Rabie: The Financial System of Egypt, д.н. 561741/ 
A.D. 1169-1341 (1972) ; А 

8. G. Karmay: The Treasury of Good Баі 4 Tibetan 
history of Bon (1972) . 

M. A. Cook: Population Pressure in Rani Жоба. 1450- 
1600 (1972) 

О. Wright: The Modal System of Arab and Perian Music 
A.D. 1250-1300 (1978) . ‹ ; A 

P. M. Thompson: The Shen Tzu Bragments (1979) 

M. C. Ricklefs: Jogjakarta under Sultan Mangkubumi 1749- 
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£ p. 
1792: a History of the Division of Java (1974) . 9 00 
31. J. Wansbrough: Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of 
Scriptural Interpretation (1977) . | 16 00 
32. P. G. Robb: The Government of India and Reform, Polis 
Towards Politics and the Constitution 1916-1921 (1976) . 10 50 
93. A. T. Hatto: The Memorial Feast for Kókótóy-khan: & 
Kirghiz Epie Poem (1977) . ; З 25 00 
34. J. Wansbrough: The Sectarian Milieu: Sadie in ТРН 
Salvation History — . ; à : i . $n preparation 
LONDON ORIENTAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
1. H.R. Klieneberger : Bibliography of Oceanio Linguistics (1957) о.р. 
*2. Н. L. Shorto, J. M. Jacob and Е. Н. 8. Simmonds: Biblio- 
graphy of Mon-Khmer and Tai Linguistics (1963) . 4 00 
*3. W. R. Rof: Bibliography of Malay and Arabio Periodicals 
1876-1941 (1972) Р : 4 00 
4. D. Q. Chibbett, B. F. Hickman and S. Ийаш бо 
tive Catalogue of the pre-1868 Japanese Books, Manu- 
scripts and Prints in the Library of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies (1975) . : 10 00 
5. M. C. Ricklefs and P. Voorhoeve: Indonesian Manuscripts in in 
Great Britain, a Catalogue of Manuscripts in Indonesian 
Languages in British Public Collections (1977) 16 00 
HISTORICAL WRITING ON THE PEOPLES ОР ASIA 
f 1. C. H. Philips (ed.) : Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
а е Go. ae cae X. оу. 
2. D. G. E. Hall (ed.) : Historians of South East Asta (1961) 0.9. 
3. W. G. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank (ed.): Historians of 
China and Japan (1961) . : 6 00 
4. Bernard Lewis and P. M. ME Histone ofthe Май 
East (1962) 0.9. 
ANNOTATED AFRICAN Texts (distributed by Luzao and Co. Lid.) 
1. W. G. Atkins (ed.) : Unkhoswe waaNyanja (1952) 0.9. 
2. W. G. Atkins (ed.) : Ukawamba (1953) 0.p. 
3. A. N. Tucker (ed.) : Inkuti Pukunot oo [Maasai (1954) 1 00 
4. B. W. Andrzejewski (ed.): Hikmad Soomaali (1956) . 2 00 
5. J. H. Carter (ed.): Soko Risina Musoro (1958) . 1 50 
+ Отнкв Works 
В. W. Andrzejewski: Leopard Among the Women (Shabeelna- 
good) : a Somali Play by Hassan Sheikh Mumin (1974) . 5 50 
W. G. Beasley : Select Documents on са ee = 
1858—1868 (1955) Р 7 00 
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L. Caplan: Administration and Politics in a Nepalese Town: 
The Study of a District Capital and its Environs (1975) 
M. A. Cook (ed.): Studies in the Economic en of the 
Middle East (1970) ; ; 
J. R. Firth: Papers in Linguistics, 1934-1951 (ют) 
Hardbound edition . . 
Paperback edition . 
A. Guillaume : The Life of Манна (1 955) 
M. Guthrie: Bantu Word Diviston (1948) Я 
[Published for the International African Institute] 
D. G. E. Hall: Henry Burney—a Political Biography (1974) 
P. M. Holt (ed.): Political and Social Change in Modern ee 
(1968) . : : 
J. M. Jacob : Tuteoduntion to Cambodiaa (1968) А А 
J. М. Jacob: A Concise Cambodian-English Dictionary d 9. 
T. M. Johnstone: Harstisi Lexicon (1977) 
A. M. Jones: Studies in African Musio (1959) Я 
*J. M. B. Jones: The Kitab al- un of al- ner s ) 
Hardbound edition Я А 
Paperback edition . Р 
Н. а Lambert: Introduction to the “Dengan Script for 
students of Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengals, Marathi and Gujarati 
(1953). . 
Н. М. Lambert: Introduction to the Devanagari Вий for 
students of Sanskrit and Hinds (1953) 
D. N. MacKenzie: A Concise Pahlavi Dictionary (197 1). 
*D. J. Matthews and C. Shackle: An Anthology of Classical Urdu 
Love Lyrics (1972) . à 
Noel Matthews and M. D. Wainwright : A Guide to Manusoripts 
&nd Documents in the British Isles relating to Africa (1971) 
Noel Matthews and X. D. Wainwright: A Guide to Manuscripts 
and Documents in the British Isles паш to the Far East 
(1977) . А 
Т. Е. Mitohell : Writing Харк ass) 
Hardbound edition . : ‘ 
Paperback edition . 4 
W. D. O'Flaherty: Asceticism aad Eroticism i in the Mythology 
of Siva (1973) А 
J. W. A. Okell: A Reference Grammar of Colloquial Bums 
(1969). . 
V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp (ed.) War, Society ма Technology 
in the Middle East (1975) 
C. H. Philips (ed.): The Correspondence of тй William 
Cavendish Bentinck, Governor-General of India, Volume I 
1828-1831, Volume П 1832-1836 (1977) . . The set 
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*H. L. Shorto: A Dictionary of Modern Spoken Mon (1962) 


£ p 


8 


00 


R. B. Smith and W. Watson (ed.): Early South East Asia in preparation 


P. Spencer: Nomads in Alliance (1973) à 

R. L. Turner: À Comparative Е of the Indo-Aryan 
Languages (1966) . А б . , 

Index Volume (1969) . A 

Phonetic Analysis of the Headwords (1971) 

R. L. Turner: Collected Papers 1912-1973 (1975) . : 

E. Ullendorff (ed.): The Autobiography of Emperor Haile 
Sellassie I: ‘My Life and Ethiopia's Progress' 1892-1937 
(1976) . AIME 

*M. D. Wainwright and Noel Matthews: A Guide to Western 
Manuscripts and Documents in the British Isles er to 
South and South East Asia (1965) А 


Published by GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwm, тр. 
STUDIES ох MODERN Asta AND AFRICA 
1. C. H. Philips (ed.) : Politics and Sootety in India (1963) 
2. J. N. D. Anderson (ed.): Changing Law $n Developing 
Countries (1963). — . 
8. C. D. Cowan (ed.) : The Economic Development of South Hast 


Asia (1964) Я 

4. О. D. Cowan (ed.): The Economic одра of China wad 
Japan (1964) . 

5. S. R. Mehrotra: India add the бренди, 1885-1929 
(1965) 


6. J. N. D. Anderem (ed); Family Law in Asia and Africa (1968) 

7. P. J. Vatikiotis (ed.) : Egypt since the Revolution (1968) 

8. D. Hopwood (ed.): The Arabian Peninsula (1972) 

9. Р. J. Vatiktotis (ed.) : Revolution in the Middle East (1972) . 

0. G. N. Brown and M. Hiskett (eds.): Conflict and Harmony in 
Education in Tropical Africa (1975) ч 

11. W. G. Beasley (ed.): Modern Japan: of History, 
Literature and Society (1975) E 


OTHER Works 
R. Russell (ed.) : @hälsb: the Poet and his Age (1972) 


Published by TuE ATHLONE PRESS 
JORDAN BEQUEST LECTURES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
1. Г. Renou : Religions of Ancient India (1953) . i 
2. D. Daube: The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (1956) 
3. P. Lévy: Buddhism: a “Mystery Religion ” ? (1957) . 
4, H. H. Rowley: Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and 
Israel (1956) 
5. R.C. Zaehner : Hindu and Muslim Mysticism (1960) . 
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of the Bulletin especially in the field of the Comparative Philology of the 
Iranian, Indo-Aryan, and Dravidian languages of India, I would add here in 
particular the congratulations and good wishes of the Publications Committee 
of the School and the Editorial Board of the Bulletin. - 


J. C. WaranT 
Chairman, Publications Committee, SOAS 


NORTH IRANIAN PROBLEMS 
By Н. W. Barney 


The vocabulary of Khotan Saka of ancient Khotan, Gostana-deáa of 
Buddhist Sanskrit, has a large fund of basic words; for the philosophy of 
Buddhism too they made full use of the Buddhist Sanskrit vocabulary, beside 
a number of north-western Prakrit forms. Many words, however, stand 
isolated. Their meanings are indeed often assured by bilingual texts or parallel 
passages in Buddhist literature, but other words are translated speculatively 
from contexts. : Я 

The ancient nomadic people who inhabited the regions north-west, north, 
and north-east of Persia from the Danube to the Jaxartes river were called 
Sake by the Achaemenid Persians. Adopting this name, we сап recognize 
Saka dialects in modern Ossetic of the Caucasus (probably an amalgam of 
Saka dialects: Alana, Sarma, and Arsia, this last being the origin of the name 
Ossetic Asi, Arab. As, Ав, Latin Aas, Assi, Mongol As-ut, Georgian Ovs-, 
whence Russian Os- in osetin and Ossetia), and in the Pamirs (especially in 
Wakhan) where the ancient Greek writer Ktésias spoke of a bastleton ‘ royal 
site’ of the Sakas in Rós(n)an. This type of north Iranian Saka can thus be 
traced in texts from about 300 of our era to the present day, and in proper 
names much earlier. 

Here it is proposed to adduce (1) six Khotan Saka words, and (2) the 
ethnic name Var. 


1. Sıx KHOTAN Saka WORDS 


The first four are from the base rau- and with increment raud- ‘ to command, 
rule’. First the frequent word rrund- (nom. sing. rre, later re, gen. sing. rrund&) 
‘ruler’, is used to translate Bud.Skt. rajan- ‘ruler’, and Tibetan rgyal-po. 
The adjectives are rrundäna- and rrviya-. Verbal forms occur with preverb 
ра- in pa-rud-, present parya-, participle parsta-, ‘to command’, noun parat 
“command ’, loc. sing. parauya. Two other related words are found, only once 
each, туйт gen. plural to rüka- ог rükya- and rautcū, and the fourth word 
baraucäm occurs twice in a repeated passage. Happily the contexts suffice to 
establish their general m 
KT (= Khotanese Terts) 2. 77.6 (& business document concerned with 
allocation of pvatca ‘ pieces of cloth’) binikam $à u rükyam va sã ‘one piece 
for the biruka-officials and one for the rük(y)a-officials". Here in a dyadic 
phrase, birüka- is the Turkish busrug ‘ officer, commandant’ from the verb 
buyur- ‘to command’, hence supporting a similar source ‘command’ for the 
parallel Saka rüka- from older *rauka-. This word rauka- is attested in the 
Saka title Latin Sacaraucae, Sa(ca)raucae, with the Greek *Sakaraukos, attested 
in two variants Sakaurakoi, Sakaraulot, corresponding to the Chinese phrase 
sat wang ‘the Sek ruler’ (К = Karlgren, Analytic dictionary, 773.2) and wang 
* ruler *. 
With this Saka rauka- one may associate the New Persian word by) rwh’ 


a title of the prince Virö in the epic poem Vés u Ramén of Gurgäni, for which 
тш? one will read either rw (rééa), or rw)’ (roja), or rwx’ (rowa) (ed. M. Minovi, 
54.42 and ed. М. Mahfüb 41.42). A Saka title need not surprise in a tale of 
Marv (Margu-) and Mah (Media) when one recalls the name Rustam ¢ sagzt, 
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Rostom sag&ik in the New Persian epic. In later Khotan Saka the gen. plural 
-äm may be replaced by -yam (which is also used for older -yau). Hence either 
rüka- or rükya- is a possible stem. The medial -й- is from older -au-, hance ` 
*rauka-. 

The second word occurs in КВТ (= Khotanese Buddhist Texts) 155.51 
“т-та rautcii bveysa-jsifla hamäve ‘ may the sacred lord ruler be long-lived ’, 
confirmed by the parallel passage KBT 150.33 gena-tcilnd rruds bveysq-jsinà 
hamäve ‘may the sacred and honoured ruler be long-lived’. Here rauteü 
corresponds to rrudt ‘ruler’, older rrund-. The titles are Chinese (К 1205.4; 
507) seng-kün from Säng-kiuon and (К 1205.4; 1121.1) gong-tsun from 
&ang-tsun. In ғашой one can trace older *rducauna- or, if -tc- proves conjunct 
consonants, older *ráud(a)éauna-, that is, with the two suffixes -&- and -auna-. 

The third word is in KT 2.94.29 mihas bqraucäm parau tat ‘for us there is 
the command of the barauca-officials ', repeated in КТ 97.113 mihai baraucám 
parau tiai. Here the word barauca- can be traced to *upa-rauda- ‘ vice- 
commandant °’, from the same base rau- or raud-. 

A name ’Aovapovy in seventh-century Bulgaria, with variants Armenian 
asparhrouk, and Turkish in Slavonic script tsperuzá and tsporü, has, because 
of the aspa-, been taken as Iranian and, if it is so, it can be derived from aspa- 
‘horse’ with a variant of Saka rauka- ‘ controller’, with the same meening 
as *asa-pati- i in Armenian loan-word aspet, a title of the Bagratounis, explained 
as ‘rider’ or ‘ knight, count’. 

The sixth word is a title vviivayau, vlvayum ocourring in KT 2.32.58 
votivayau drüpadq ‘ the princess Drüpadä ', and KT 2.79.12 vüvayum drüpada, 
в Prakrit variant of Epic Sanskrit Draupadi. In Khotan Saka there is some- 
times variation of Brahmi initial v- and b- to express a fricative B-; hence 
here the source may be *baga-yauna- * of royal origin’. Replacement of ba- 
by bu- is found elsewhere as in biinaa- ‘naked’ from older bagna-ka-. From 
baga- has derived wya- and vtiya-. In meaning baga- ‘ distributor’ (glossed 
by Parsi Sanskrit vibhaktar-) was d both of divinity (Old Pers. baga- rendered 
by Akkadian siu ‘god’) and of royalty (Zoroastrian Pahlavi Denkart (ed. 
Madan) 413.9 bay ‘ king’). The Turkish loan-word bäg ‘ prince’ occurs with 
the suffix -räk in bdgrük as a personal name in Khotan Saka KT 2.89.61 
begaraka, КТ 2.90.69 begara, KT 2.89.56 beraka, KT 2.84.18 bggarakä, and 
also in Manichaean Turkish alpim bägräkim. 


2. VAR 


Since the ethnic name Heftal, in its various spellings, is likely to be a north 
Tranian Saka word meaning ‘strong’ according to the New Persian gloss 
hattal ‘ strong ’ cited as a Bukhara word, connected with Khotan Saka, hitala- 
tsaa- ‘heroic’ (see V. Livshits, Kara Tepe П, 1969, 67), the name in Greek 
script Oidp used of the Heftal may well also be a Saka name. 

The name var-, avar-, varvar- is attested from ancient north-western China 
north of the city Qamul as far west as Hungary in Europe. Even if the name 
Avar has perhaps been shifted from the earliest Avar group to a different 
ethnic group in Europe and in the Caucasus, the one original name has been 
carried since the fifth century А.р. from China westward. 

Greek script Одар is used of the Heftal and the two phrases Oùdp xoi 
Xovwi and Ovapywvira: are used of the European Avars. This associates 
the names Var and Нол, and is reflected in Armenian Valzon and Alzon. This 
name hön is likely to be ancient Avestan hyaona- in the story“of king Viätäspa 
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in the time of Zoroaster about 1000 в.о., later Pahlavi hyön, Chinese hiung-nu, 
which the Chinese Buddhist writers used to render Buddhist Sanskrit Aina. 
Evidence that this yaona- is an old Iranian name meaning some such agent ав 
* owner, ruler’, being genetically connected with Old Indian Vedic syond-, is 
set out in Indo-Celica, the memorial volume dedicated to the memory of 
A. Sommerfelt, 1972, 18-28. 

Early in China there is the name of one of the divisions of the Hu people, 
which is normally a word for Iranians (K 91.1 zu from yuo, Japanese ko), in 
the form u-uan, from -uo-yudn (K 1288.1; 1293.1), which E. Pulleyblank 
interpreted as ‘gh-hwgn, from the Han period, see Asia Major, N.B., rx, 1962, 
259. 

These Var and Varvar ате found also in the place-name in Heftal territory, 
the later capital of Tokhäristän, called in Chinese by Hüan Tsang zuo from 
уч@ (Е 119.1) and by the T'ang-Éu a-hiian from :a-yuán (K 1; 1343.5) with the 
usual -t and -n for foreign -r. The name is in Arabic 1001}, al-walijah, and 
warwäliz, walwäli}, Armenian vardan, with two suffixes -&- and -йла-.® 

Important here however are the forms of the name in Chinese script of the 
fifth century А.р. of the nomads zuan-zuan from ségwàn-zywodn (К 941.5) and 
zou-zam from ńéšgu-ńsjän (K 942.1; 929.1). If zuan-zuan is the later form 16 
is more precise, with żiw- against £j-. These Chinese forms represent a foreign 
*varvara- and *vavara-, reduplicated from var-. Here Chinese #w- and &- are 
for a foreign fricative v- or 8;. In medial and initial it is frequent in Buddhist 
Sanskrit words; in T’oung Pao, xxx, 1933, 85-99, Р. Pelliot listed päpiyän, 
uruvelä, vatrambha, талёай, visvambhu, veranja, visakha. To those must be 
added Uigur swPk beside byFk *sudak and *vidak for the Bud. Skt. vtsakha 
asterism; the sw was incomprehensible to the editor, see G. R. Rachmati, 
Türkische Turfan- Teste, vit, 1980, 1.15. 

This type of reduplication is familiar in Iranian, as also in Greek and 
Old Indian. From a different base Indo-European yer- ‘an animal name’, 
Tranian var-, such a varvara- is attested in New Persian varvarah ‘ squirrel ', 
with variants Lithuanian vatverls ‘marten’, vatveré, voveré ‘squirrel’, Old 
Russian véverica ‘squirrel’, see J. Pokorny, Indogermantsches etymologisches 
Wörterbuch, 1166. The same type of reduplication is in Greek каркар, 
O.Ind. karkara- ‘ hard’ to the base kar- (ibid., 531). 

The forms var-, avar- and vahr- ocour in several sources. Thus there are 
Syriac ’br (but ’b’rys is from Greek ’Aßapeıs), Orxon Turkish pr *apar or *aßar 
(in a text containing also the Parthian and Sogdian fröm ‘ Rome’), Byzantine 
Greek “ABapes, “ABapo., Latin auares (rex auarum cagan), auari; Slavonic 
avari, avare, obri, O.Russ. obürinü, plur. obüre (obrin, obri), Czech obr ‘ giant °. 

The presence of a- is a peculiar feature of Iranian ethnic names, as in 
O.Pers. asagarta, Akkadian sagaartaa, Greek sagartia: O.Pers. akaufactya, 
later kõfič, Arab. quis; Amardos, Mardi, Aparns, Parni, and New Pers. dmul. 

With -h- there is the New Persian whr, adjective whry, vahr (rhyming with 
bahr), vahrt. This name occurs in the collocation kusánt (kny) u šknī (Mgnt or 
šugnī) u vahrī sipāh ‘troop of Kušān and Signän and Vahr'; and &wyánt u 
Signi u Gini u vahr ‘ of Cayaniyan and Signan and Cin and Vahr ’.? 

The Pamir language Yazgulàmi has wawz from *war-zä-, adjective тойга 


1 There is no place for Turkish balig ‘ city’ here, against the proposal of E. Pulleyblank, 


. art, 
3 Not from an Indian bår with aspirated bh, against D. Monchi-zadeh, T'opographtach-historische 
Studien zum iranischen Nationalepos, 1975, 139. 


loo 
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for Wanj and Wanjt; beside Wanji wanj, the place-name, see G. Morgenstierne, 
Etymological vocabulary of the Shughn group, 1974, 93. 

. In the Caucasus the name avar is now used of an indigenous language but 
may have descended from intrusive Avars who gave up their own language, 
as the Bulgar Turks now speak Slavonic in Bulgaria. For this Caucasian name 
Avar the Persian in the fifteenth century has ‘hr, that is, aukar or possibly 
avahr. Armenian used aurha-z-k', formed from avahr- with adjective suffix -2- 
from older Iranian -&-. The older name of the Caucasian people may have 
been halpi-, see N. Trubetskoy, Mélanges van Ginneken, 1937, 178. On the 
Caucasian Avars V. Minorsky.in his Hudüd al-'alam, 1937, 447-8 cited tenth- 
century evidence. The Ossetic has auar in the popular tales. The Avar 
language replaces avar by ma‘arul ‘ mountaineer ’. 

If it is accepted that the ancient Greek, Pindar fragment 270, and Herodotos 
4.36 “ABapis a wandering Hyperborean wonder-worker (like a modern šaman) 
was named from the ethnic name Avar or from its original meaning, the word 
would be attested from the sixth century в.о. It is evidently quite uncertain. 

It is possible to offer a plausible Iranian origin? for the name var-, avar-, 

vahr and varvar-. The north Iranian nomads struck the Greeks as powerful, 
hence their epic dJucjevres 'AAavoi. If, as noted above, the Haftal name 
is rightly glossed by hastäl ‘strong’, with Khotan Saka hitale-, then var- of 
this Avar name may well be traced to Iranian var- ‘to be strong, victorious’ 
in Avestan varafra- ‘force’, varafra~yna- ‘ beating force, victorious’ and its 
cognates. This var- may be found also in Khotan Saka vara- which glosses 
Bud.Skt. bhadra- in KT 1.222.43v3 hamamgte dyäma vara ‘ strong in universal 
vision’ in the name Bud.Skt. Samanta-bhadra-. To this var- can be traced 
also O.Ind. bala- ‘force’ with the Indo-European base yal- ‘ be strong’, see 
J. Pokorny, op. cit., 1111-12. 
' For Iranian so far north-east from Khotan and Tumàuq Saka, note that 
the non-Chinese city Qamul (Chinese wu, t-ou-lu, older 4-nquo-luo K 272.8; 
1280.8; 579.1) touching the early Zuan-zuan territory, inhabited by the 
Dümva people, Chinese Lung, had as late as A.D. 886 a temple to the divine 
being A-lan (K 1; 512.1 -d-ldm), see T. Haneda, Chigaku Chirtgaku ronsö, 
1930, and P. Pelliot, T'oung Pao, ххуш, 1931, 496; ЈА 1916, 1, 120-2. 

For the physique of the nomads known to the Chinese, О. J. Maenchen- 
Helfen, The world of the Huns, 1973, 358-75, has sifted recent archaeological 
evidénce. The Hiung-nu had largely Europoid physique. It is, however, 
known that chieftains gathered various tribes with various languages into a 
horde. If the chieftains had Iranian names, as about a.D. 500 the hiina 
Mihirakula whose name (with Saka kula- from older kria-) seems securely to 
be mtdra-krta- formed like the Sasanian royal name Yazata-krta-, Yazdigird, 
and had sometimes Iranian titles, the followers may have had other languages. 
It is known that the Cimuda, бити people (an Iranian name) had а language 
of their own, though they were associated with Turks. Alans were also in later 
times associated with Turks, but their language was Iranian, see Р. Pelliot, 
Notes on Marco Polo, x, 1959, 17. ` 

In the absence of Avar texts the few titles ascribed to them should be 
tested for north Iranian derivation, in the pre-Turkish period of Central Asian 
history. 


з Earlier etymologies have been Turkish àv- ' to enclose’ ; Osmanli awara ‘ turmoil’, but of 
Tranian origin, connected with Zoroastrian Pahlavi äyär, Вајби dwar ‘ robbery’; Turkish aba- 
* to resist ' as if ‘rebel’; Gothio abrs ' strong’. 
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: THE ERGATIVE CONSTRUCTION IN KURDISH 
By Тнкоровл Bynon 


It is well known that during the course of their histories a number of 
Indo-European languages, all of them members of the Indo-Iranian branoh of 
the family, developed an.ergative construction. Thus, in certain tenses of the 
verb, their grammars came to treat in formally identical manner the subject 
of an intransitive verb and the logical object of & transitive verb, the agent 
(or logical subject) of this latter being given a different morphological marker.' 
Now although ergativity has been studied in a wide variety of languages as a 
synchronic phenomenon, the opportunities for examining it from a diachronic 
point of view are in the great majority of cases severely limited by lack of 
historical documentation. The Indo-Iranian languages, however, form в 
notable exception. These, thanks to the availability of texts from closely 
related languages covering a time-span of some three millennia, provide us 
with a chance to observe both the development of the construction and its 
subsequent declme. The present paper will do no more than attempt to trace 
& part of this process, namely the way in which the ergative construction has 
disappeared from в certain area of western Iranian. It bases its arguments 
upon the assumption that the geographical continuum of the Kurdish dialects, 
whose grammars exhibit the whole range of possibilities from fully ergative 
systems in the north to fully accusative systems in the south, reflects the 
successive stages of a diachronic process. This being granted, it should be 
possible by ordering the synchronic patterns of representative dialects from 
the northern, the central and the southern regions, to arrive at a picture of the 
historical sequence of events which has led to the loss of ergativity in the 
southern dialects and to isolate the mechanisms involved in their resultant 
restructuring. The wider problems of precisely how the construction arose 
historically and of why within the Indo-European family it appears to be 
confined to Indo-Iranian will not be dealt with here.? 

The dialects of central Kurdistan can be divided at approximately the 
latitude of Mosul into a northern and a southern group, the line separating 
them following roughly the course of the Greater Zab, an eastern tributary of 
the river Tigris in Irag. The northern group will be represented in our dis- 
cussion by the dialects of Amadiye and Sinjar (Blau, 1975) and by a somewhat 
normalized variety of Kurmanji (Bedir Khan and Lescot, 1970), the southern 


1In Basque, a typical ergative language, the subject of an intransitive verb is in the same 
‘absolute ’ case as the direct object of & transitive verb and the subject of this latter is in the 
! ergative' case. Thus gizon ‘ man ' is in the absolute case (marked by zero suffix) in both gizon 
ethorri d-a * a man has come’ and айа-Ё gizon ikusi dw | the father has seen a man’, aita-k 
‘ father’ in this latter in the ergative, or neve з case (marked by the suffix -k). In 
о расон е final auxiliary verb in both sentences refers to gizon во that one 
the verb as ‘ agreeing ' with gizon were it not for the complica factor that in 
addition to this refir the auxiliary also carries a personal ending (-t in the first, - in the second, 
zero in the person) which marks the logical subject. Thus in aita ikusi dus‘ I have seen 
the father ’ the prefix d- refleota the logical direct objeot in the abeolute case aita and the suffix -t 
marks the logical subject ‘I’: see Wagner (1978), 38. upon in Georgian, iremi ‘stag’ is 
morphologically identical i in irems igo tgedt ‘ the was in the wood’ and monadire-m mokla 
trems ‘ the hunter killed the stag °, the agent or logical subject in the latter sentence again having 
5 distinctive marker -m: see Schmidt (1973), 109. For list of references see p. 224. 

2 For a discussion of the areal, typological and historical aspects of ergativity on a ‘world 
scale and a comprehensive bibliogra hy, 888 we he cad (1978) ; for ergativity in Indo-Iranian see 
e.g. Schmidt (1973), 116, notes 36, br s see Allen (1950); for hypotheses regarding 
ergativity in Proto-Indo-European, Bee [Кп (1977). 
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dialects by Mukri (Mann, 1906-9) and Suleimaniye (MacKenzie, 1961). For 
the Suleimaniye sentences I am indebted to a native speaker ef that dialect, 
Mr. W. О. Amin, who is at present working on a grammatical description of 
his language. In addition to the above, I have relied heavily for all the Iraqi 
dialects on the wealth of information contained im MacKenzis (1961)? The 
transcriptions are in all cases those of my sources. 

We shall first examine the relevant syntactic patterns ir. the northern 
dialeots.* In these both the noun and the pronoun inflect for case. Apart from 
the vocative (which does not concern us here), there are two cases, the direct 
and the oblique, formally distinguished either by means of sufixes or, in the 
case of certain pronouns, by suppletive forms. Ergativity, as 3 also the case 
in those other Indo-Iranian languages which exhibit it, is confined to the 
so-called past tenses of the transitive verb. The past tenses comprise paradigms 
employing both simple and periphrastio constructions. The laster, which are 
formed by means of a participial form of the main verb and an auxiliary, will 
not be dealt with since they are irrelevant to the problems under discussion. 
The simple past tenses are derived by means of aspectual and modal prefixes 
from the past stem of the verb. The present tenses are derived in parallel 
fashion from the present stem, although they do not have ar ergative con- 
struction. A simple verb form, whether present or past, consists of three 
elements: a prefix, a verb stem and a suffixed person-number marker (or 

‘ending ’). The sets of person-number markers employed in tae present and 
past tense paradigms differ formally only in the third persoa singular, the 
present tenses here having an overt marker, the past tenses zero. Thus, in 
Kurmanji: 


First person singular Third person singular 
Present (intr.) ez di-kev-im ‘I fall’ ew di-kev-e ‘ he falls’ 
(tr.) ez di-bin-im ‘I see’ ew ds-bin-e ! he sees’ 
Past (шїт.) ez ket-im ‘I fell’ ew ket ‘ he fell’ 


(tr.) te ez dít-im ‘ you saw me’ (erg.) min ew dit “I caw him’ (erg.) 


Although the morphological difference is located within a sirgle person, we 
will follow the practice of the grammars consulted and treat the person- 
number markers as comprising two discrete sets, labelling those which go with 
the present stem set A and those which go with the past stem set B. The 
present tense is thus formally characterized by the formula prefx d: + present 
stem + set A, the preterite by zero prefix + past stem + et B. In the 
examples the verbs will not be segmented, but the appropriase formula will 
be placed in the heading before each section so that the glossse accompanying 
the sentences may be confined to syntactic information. The present tense 
may be taken as representative of all tense and modal paradigms based on the 
present stem, and the preterite as representative of all those based on the past 
stem (pres. == present stem, past = past stem, dir. = direct case. obl. = oblique 
case) : 

Intransitive verb in the present tense (d$ + pres. + A): 


(1) hesp dikeve “the horse falls’ 
horse-dir. fall-3 sg. 


* I am also grateful to rg D. N. MacKenzie for valuable criticisms and comments on 
an earlier version of this pa 
Khan and ecu (1970), 176f., 93 £.; of. Blau (1975), 48, 71: MaoKenzie (1961), 
106 Ys 155 f., 193 f. 
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(2)Ihesp dikevin ‘the horses fall ’. 
horse-dir. fall-3 pl. 


^f. Intransitive verb in the preterite (zero + past + В): 


v 


(3) mirov hat ‘the man came’ 
man-dir. come-3 sg. 
(4) mrov hatin ‘the men eame ’. 
man-dir. come-3 pl. 
Transitive verb in the present tense (d$ + pres. + A): 
(5) hesp mirovt dibine ‘the horse sees the man’ 
horse-dir. man-obl. see-3 sg. 
(6) hesp mirovan те * Һе horse sees the men’. 
horse-dir. man-obl.-pl. see-3 sg. 
Transitive verb in the preterite (zero + past + В): 
(7) šivên hesp dit ‘the shepherd saw the horse ’ 
shepherd-obl. horse-dir. see-3 sg. 
(8) šivên hesp ditin “the shepherd saw the horses’ 
shepherd-obl. horse-dir. see-3 pl. 
(9) &ivanan hesp dit * the shepherds saw the horse ’ 
shepherd-obl.-pl. horse-dir. see-3 sg. 
(10) &ivanan hesp ditin ‘the shepherds saw the horses ’. 
shepherd-obl.-pl. horse-dir. see-3 pl. 


It will be seen that in the first four sentences the noun phrase is in the 
direct case (the unmarked form of the noun, with zero suffix in both singular 


_ and plural) and in both the present and preterite tenses the verb agrees with it. 


Sentences (5) and (6) are formally parallel to sentences (1) to (4), except for 
the presence of a second noun phrase in the oblique case functioning as direct 
object. In sentences (7) to (10), however, it is the logical subject, or agent, 
which is in the oblique case while the logical object, or goal, is in the direct 
case and determines verbal concord. Mainly on historical grounds, such 
sentences a8 (7) to (10) are traditionally interpreted as passives, it being stated 
that in the past tenses transitive verbs obligatorily take passive form (‘das 
transitive Präteritum ist “ passivisch ”’: Morgenstierne, 1958, 172). This 
analysis is, with minor reservations,’ also the one adopted in most of the 
analyses of Kurdish dialects which have been consulted (MacKenzie, 1961, 193; 
Blau, 1975, 71 f.). There is no doubt that it fits part of the observable facts. 
Thus, in common with passives in general, it is the agent which is the marked 
form from the point of view of the morphology whereas the goal is unmarked 
and determines the concord of the verb so that it may be considered to be 
the grammatical (or ‘ surface ’) subject of the sentence.? But, while the situation 


* MacKenszie (1961), 193 makes the point that the pes tenses of transitive verbs are con- 
jugated in the same manner as those of intransitive verbe. 

* Thus, in the active sentences puer puellam amat : the boy loves the girl, the agent is in the 
least marked form whereas in the corresponding passive sentences it is much more marked: 
puella a puero amatur : the girl is loved by the boy. The claimed isomorphism of passive and 
ergative oonstructions (Sohmidt (1973), 111) is, however, only ial even in this respect, since 
there are often far more cogent syntactic arguments for the ‘ subjecthood ' of the surface subject 
of a passive than for that of an ergative construction; see Anderson (1976) for various syntaotio 
tests for subjecthood. We will ın this paper adhere to the traditional view that the noun phrase 
which determines verbal concord is the surface subject. 
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with regard to case marking and verb agreement would seem to permit the 
analysis of sentences (7) to (10) as passives, there are other criteria which 
speak against such an interpretation. Firstly, the fact that zhe agent is the 
more marked form morphologically is a phenomenon which & not limited to 
passives but is also characteristic of ergative constructions, in which the agent 
typically carries an overt morphological marker. Certain languages use a 
special case for this function whereas others use a case which also performs 
other syntactic functions, as is the situation here. Secondly, and much more 
importantly, sentences (7) to (10) lack a regular syntactic relationship with 
corresponding active sentences and thus fail to comply with g criterion which 
has always been considered an essential part of the definition of passive.’ 
Thus one would not normally speak of a sentence as being passive if there were 
not, in the language in question, a related sentence employing the same lexical 
items and exhibiting regular differences of syntactic structure. There would 


үө 


seem to be two basio views regarding the nature of the category passive. Hither - 


one may see the relationship between active and passive sertences in terms 
of the reversal of surface syntactic functions, the direct objact of an active 
sentence ‘becoming’ the grammatical subject and topic (o> theme) of the 
corresponding passive sentence with the subject of the active sentence 
‘becoming’ the agent, or one may interpret passivization es the suppression 
of the agent, that is to say the intransitivization of a trans-tive verb, since 
it is a general characteristic of passives to require only one obligatory noun 
phrase, which is always the goal or logical object and never th» agent. Which- 
ever definition of the category be accepted, a passive only ех віз by virtue of 
the regular formal opposition which exists between it and a corresponding 
active, and of these two it is invariably the passive whick is the marked 
category. 

Now in the Kurdish dialects discussed so far, the only syntactic pattern 
which has a regular relationship with that illustrated by sentances (7) to (10) 
is the so-called agentless passive which can be regularly formed from it by 
deletion of the agent, conversion of the main verb to the iminitive, and the 
insertion of an auxiliary functioning as marker of passive vo.ce (Bedir Khan 
and Lescot, 1970, 193; Blau, 1975, 72; MacKenzie, 1961, 195): e.g. Kurmanji 
ew hat ditin ‘it was seen’.® Such an overt morphological marker of voice is 
however precisely what is absent from the verb forms of sentences (7) to (10). 
The verb forms of these consist of prefix + verb stem + person-number 
marker so that they are structurally exactly parallel to these of sentences 
(5) and (6). Finally, so far as the topio-comment (theme-rheme) relationship 
is concerned, ergative sentences have the same thematio stricture as active 
and not passive sentences have in accusative languages in tha; it is the agent; 
and not the goal, which is the topic (or theme). By topic we mean the sentence- 
initial constituent about which new information is to be conveyed, irrespective 
of whether or not it is also the surface grammatical subject (see Lehmann, 
1976). In terms of thematic structure, therefore, the ergative construction of 
the past tenses of Iranian exactly parallels the accusative-type active of their 
present tenses (cf., for Pashto, Tegey, 1978, 24). For all these reasons we believe 
that sentences (7) to (10) must be interpreted as ergative and mot as passive, 

. The syntactic patterns of the relevant sentence types п the northern 


т For a brief survey of opinions, from Brugmann to Chomsky, see Schmiit (1963), 2 ff. 

*In Kurmanji, as in a number of other lan; es, ergative and (azeatless) ive con- 
stractions coexist and there is thus no systematic incompatibility of the two as haa claimed 
{see Schmidt (1973), 111), 


— 


м 
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dialects may be represented by means of the following formulae, in which each 
structural unit is followed by a pair of brackets enclosing its immediate con- 


- stituent analysis. Symbols for categories not so far used are S (sentence), 


эб, 


Bí 


NP (noun phrase), V (verb), pref. (prefix); & brace indicates mutually exclusive 
units and an arrow concord relationship. 


Intransitive verb in the present and past tenses : 
8 (xe Ix + ài. | eye [met + on x В|). 


agent and 
surface subject 


Transitive verb in the present tenses : 
8 (xe [х rs as. | + NP [х + obl. | NE; [pr 4- pres. + А). 


agent and goal and 
surface subject surface object 


Transitive verb in the past tenses: 


8 (xe [N+ obl. | + үр [cas] фу. Е + past + в). 


agent goal and 
surface subject 


To summarize, in these northern Kurdish dialects the situation for the 


- present tenses is comparable to that of any accusative language such as Latin 


or English, that is to say transitive sentences are structurally parallel to 
intransitive ones save for the présence of an additional noun phrase 

the role of logical object. In the past tenses on the other hand the syntactic 
pattern of transitive sentences is a typically ergative one in that the noun 
phrase with which the verb agrees is no longer the agent but the goal and 
there is an additional noun phrase in left-most position performing the role 
of agent.? 

If we now turn to the southern group of dialects, we find that the treatment 
of transitive verbs in the past tenses is not uniform throughout the area. For, 
while the same ergative construction with which we are already familiar is 
found in the northernmost of these, in the south we find a fully accusative 
system. Let us examine the situation in the southernmost dialect, Suleimaniye. 
As opposed to what we have seen for Kurmanji, neither the noun nor the 
pronoun of Suleimaniye inflects for case, the syntactic functions of nuclear 
noun phrases (that is to say, of noun phrases not preceded by prepositions) 
being determined by position alone. The normal or unmarked word order for 
transitive sentences is agent (which is also the surface subject), followed by 
goal (which is also the surface object), followed by verb. The verb has present 
and past stems and two sets (A and B) of person-number markers parallel in 


9 This analysis entails that in minimal sentences with a transitive verb and a aingle noun 
phrase this noun phrase will be interpreted as agent in the present but as goal in the past. This 
рош could not be tested since the sources consulted lack the relevant information. It would, 
owever, seem likely that neither of the two noun phrases of a transitive sentence may be absent. 
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both phonological form and syntactic distribution to those already described 
for Kurmanji. Unlike Kurmanji, however, Suleimaniye also possesses a third 
set of exponents of person and number, quite distinct from both the personal 
pronouns and the markers suffixed to the verb stem. This third set of person- 
number markers, which in the singular have the forms -(i)m, -(4)t, -$/y, in the 
plural -män, -tán, -yán, we shall label set C. 

Let us examine the equivalents in Suleimaniye of the ten Kurmanji sentences 
analysed above: 


Intransitive verb in the present tense (@ + pres. + A): 
(1) aspaka akawét ‘the horse falls’ 
horse-the fall-3 sg. 
(2^) aspakán akawın ‘the horses fall’. 
horse-the-pl. fall-3 pl. 
Intransitive verb in the preterite (zero + past + B): 
(3’) pydwaka hat. ‘the man came’ 
man-the come-3 sg. 
(4) pydwakán Мат ‘the men came’, 
man-the-pl. come-3 р]. 
Transitive verb in the present tense (a + pres. + A): 
(D') aspaka pydwaka abinét ‘the horse sees the man’ 
horse-the man-the see-3 sg. 
(6) aspaka pydwakin abinét ‘the horse sees the men’, 
horse-the man-the-pl. see-3 ag. 


Transitive verb in the preterite (... — CO zero + past): 
(7') éwánaka aspaka-y bini ‘ the shepherd saw the horsa’ 
shepherd-the horse-the-3 sg. see 
(8) &wänaka aspakán-s bins ‘ the shepherd saw tne horses’ 
shepherd-the horse-the-pl.-3 sg. see 
(9) Awänakän aspaka-ydn Ыт ‘ the shepherds saw the worse’ 
shepherd-the-pl. horse-the-3 pl. see 
(10’) swinakan aspakán-yán bins ‘ the shepherds ssw the horses '. 
shepherd-the-pl. horse-the-pl.-3 pl. see 


It will be seen that in all four sentence types, irrespective of whether the 
verb is transitive or intransitive, present or past, the person and number of 
the subject are regularly repeated in a person-number marker alsewhere in the 
sentence. Syntactically therefore, in respect of concord, there is total systematic 

ity. What is irregular, however, is the way in which concord is marked 
morphologically. For, while the distribution of sets A and В 1з the same as in 
Kurmanji in the case of intransitive verbs in all tenses and cf transitive verbs 
in the present tense, in the past of transitive verbs we find as person-number 
markers only the members of set C and these furthermore ccsup7 a different 
position from the members of seta A and B, not normally being attached to 
the verb stem at all but rather to the direct object. It is only when there is no 
overt direct object and no other suitable constituent present to which they 
could attach themselves that they are in fact suffixed to the verb stem (see 
Edmonds 1955, MacKenzie 1961, 109 for a hierarchy of potential ‘ hosts "). 
Notwithstanding this irregularity, if we accept as the definision of concord 


ж 
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the repetition of the person-number features of the subject by a morphological 
marker elsewhere in the sentence, we must from the point of view of its concord 


4 relations class Suleimaniye as an accusative language, and this in spite of the 


fact that the morphological exponents of concord employed in the transitive past 
are not formally or positionally parallel to those employed in the intransitive tenses 
and in the transitive present. 

The syntactic patterns of these Suleimaniye sentences may be summarized 
in the following formulae, which are the direct counterparts of those given 
above for Kurmanji. The only additional relevant factor is that the noun in 
Suleimaniye must be followed by a determiner, either the definite or the 
indefinite article (art.) : 


Intransitive verb in the present and past tenses: 


8 (xe [+ + art. | + Vort. | prot + | a В|). 
Жо. RE ЖА. эн 


agent and 
surface subject 


Transitive verb in the present tenses : 
8 (ne [s 4 at. | + NP [х a 3 + Ve. | prot TE A). 


agent and goal and 
surface subject surface object 


Transitive verb in the past tenses : 
8 (xp [х д ar. | NP [s 4 ut. | 4+ Ve. [prot m past |). 
B NND д NET SS 


agent and goal and 
surface subject surface object 


If we compare the above syntactio formulae for Suleimaniye with those 
given on p. 215 for Kurmanji, we see that they are identical in the case of 
intransitive verbs and of transitive verbs in the present tenses. For transitive 
verbs in the past tenses, however, not only their syntactic patterns but also 
their constituent structures are quite different in that, whereas in Kurmanji 
the marker of person-number concord (a member of set B) is a constituent 
of the verb, in Suleimaniye it is an immediate constituent at sentence level 
(a member of set C). The difference between the two dialects thus lies in the 
syntactic status of the person-number markers used. For it can be shown 
that the markers of set C in Suleimaniye are pronouns, that is to say that 
syntactically they have the status of noun phrases. In order to substantiate 
this claim, let us examine the structure of pronominal sentences in the two 
dialects. Examples (11) to (20) illustrate the situation for transitive verbs in 
Kurmanji (Bedir Khan and Lescot, 1970, 94, 176): 


(11) e mron мт * I see the man’ 
I-dir. man-obl. see/pres.-1 sg. A 
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(12) ez  mérovan dıbinim © I вве the men’ 
I-dir. man-obl.-pl. see/pres.-1 sg. A 

(13) min mirov Рин * I killed the man’ 
I-obl man-dir. kill/past-3 sg. B 


(14) min mrov Кийип ‘I killed the men’ 
I-obl. man-dir. kill/past-3 pl. B 

(15) e we dibinim І see you (pL) ^ 
I-dir. you-obl. see/pres.-1 sg. A 

(16) min hon ditin ‘I saw you (pl)' 
I-obl. you-dir. see/past-2 pl. B 

(17) hon min dibinin * you (pl.) see me’ 
you-dir. I-obl. see/pres.-2 pl. A 

(18) we e ditim * you (pl.) saw me’ 
you-obl. I-dir. see/past-1 sg. B 

(19) ew wt dibine * he sees him’ 
he-dir. he-obl. see/pres.-3 ag. A 

(20) wi ew di * he saw him’. 
he-obl. he-dir. see/past-3 sg. B 


It will be seen that the structure of these pronominal sentences exactly 
mirrors that of sentences (examples 5 to 10) in which the subject and object 
is a full noun phrase (that is, a phrase consisting of or having a3 head, a noun), 
this latter in each case being replaced by a personal pronoun in the appropriate 


case form. The equivalent sentences in Suleimaniye are: 


(11) min pyáwaka abinim ‘I see the man’ 
I  man-the see/pres.-l sg. A 
(127 min pydwakdn abinim ‘I see the men’ 


І  man-the-pl. see/pres.-1 sg. A 
(13’) min pydwaka-m kust * I killed the man’ 

I  man-the-l sg. C kill/past 
(14) min pyáwakán-sm Бий * I killed the men’ 

I man-the-pl.-1 sg. О kill/past 
(15’a) min éwa abinsm 

І you see/pres.-1 sg. A 
(15Ъ) a-tan-bin-1m 

pref.-2 pl. C-see/pres.-1 sg. A 
(16’a) min éwa-m bint 

I you-1 sg. С see/past 
(16’b) bini-m-in 

see/past-1 sg. C-2 pl. В 
(17’a) éwa min abinin 

you me see/pres.-2 pl. A 
(17Ъ) a-m-bin-in 

pref.-1 sg. C-see/pres.-2 pL A 


‘I see you (pl.)’ 


‘I saw you (pl.)’ 


* you (pl.) see me 
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(18'a) éwa min-tin bini 
you me-2 pl. О see/past 


| i 
*-. (18'b) bini-tin-im you (pl) saw me 
see/past-2 pl. C-1 sg. B 
(19'a) aw aw abinét 
h i Fig 3 
e him see/pres.-3 sg. A TRITT 


(19'b) a-y-bin-é 

pref.-3 sg. C-see/pres.-3 sg. A 
(20'a) aw aw-$ bint 

he him-3 sg. C see/past 
(20'b) bint-y. 

see/past-(3 sg. B)-3 sg. C *e 


‘he saw him’ 


К In these Suleimaniye examples it will be noted that, when both subject 
and object are pronominal (sentences 15’ to 20’), there are two possible ways 
of expressing the same meaning, one (15’a to 20’a) using personal pronouns, 
the other (15’b to 20’b) relying solely on the person-number markers. In the 
first of these constructions the pronouns behave like full noun phrases, and 
there is no problem. In the second it will be seen that all three person-number 
marker sets (A, B and C) are used but with a well-defined distribution: set A 
has logical subject function throughout and is confined to the present tenses, 
set B has logical object function throughout and is confined to the past tenses, 
set C functions as both logical subject and logical object dependent upon 
tense. 

Looking at this thoroughly complex pattern in terms of morph sequence, 
it will be seen that the members of set C generally precede those of sets A 

.. and B, and furthermore that they immediately follow the initial morph of the 

{ verbal complex irrespective of its status (prefix in the present, verb stem in 
the past). Their behaviour in these verbal complexes in fact exactly parallels 
their behaviour in sentences with full noun phrases (sentences 7’ to 10’) or 
personal pronouns (sentences 18’a, 20’a), where they regularly attach them- 
selves to the first constituent other than the logical subject. These positional 
properties of the members of set C, taken in conjunction with the fact that 
they never occur initially in a sentence or phrase, point to their clitic nature. 
Their syntactic functions on the other hand inescapably identify them as 
pronouns for, apart from acting as direct and indirect object of a transitive 
verb in the present tenses and as agent in the past tenses, they also occur in 
‘genitive’ relation to a noun phrase (kiteb-ydn ‘their book’) and may be 
governed by a preposition (18-mAn-# sandin © he took them from us’: MacKenzie, 
1961, 114). 

While the pronominal status of set C has never really been questioned, 
the fact that (in spite of their formal and distributional parallelism with set B 
of Kurmanji) the members of set B in Suleimaniye are also pronouns is less 
obvious—although it was clearly stated by Edmonds ав early as 1955.1° For 


Ж Фа On the basia of the other forms one should expect the B-element (here zero) to follow the 
C-element. According to MacKenzie (1961: 112 f.) the marker of a third person singular agent 
however is regularly placed after the B-element. 

10 The statement, h worth quoting in full: ‘The pronouns in their separable forms may be 
used to perform any function of a noun [read: noun phrase] but, unless emphasis is intended, 
it is merally more idiomatic to use the affixes [that is to say our sete B and C]': Edmonds 
(1955), 491. 
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whereas in the intransitive past the members of set B in Subimaniye might 
conceivably be interpreted as the ‘personal endings’ of the verb, suci an 
analysis fails to take account of the fact that in the transitive past (waich, 
unlike the situation in Kurmanji, is not of course ergative) thay fulfil exactly 
the same functions as are performed in the present tenses br set C, namely 
those of direct object and indirect object (noun phrase governed by pre- 
position). With respect to this latter function, compare the following sentences 
in which the preposition bo ‘to, for’ occurs first with a presen and then with 
a past tense verb form (Edmonds, 1955, 498, 502) : 


diyarsy-ék-tqn e-hén-yn * we shall bring a present for you’ 
present-one-2 pl. O for pref.-bring/pres.-1 pl. A 

in which bo governs tan (2 pl. О), and 

Xwa nard-im-y(t) * God sent you to me’ 

God for-3 sg. О send/past - 1 sg. B- 2 вр. В 


in which bo governs im (1 sg. В). The choice between sets В and C is, it will 
be seen, dependent solely upon the tense of the verb. Only the ‘ genitive’ 
construction may employ set C in all tenses (see MacKenzie, 1€61 : 229). 

We have so far considered the evidence for the pronominel status of sets 
B and C. Can the members of set A also be classed as pronoins? We have 
seen that their syntactic distribution is much more limited tkan that of sets 
В and О, their only function being to mark agreement of the sabject witk the 
verb in the present tenses. We have however also noted (p. 212) that the only 
formal difference between its members and those of set B lms in the third 
person singular, all the other forms being identical. There is furthermors no 
environment in which these two third person forms can contrast, the А “orm 
occurring after the present stem of the verb, the B form after the past stem 
or after a member of set C. There might thus be grounds for treating the third 
person suffixes as allomorphs and collapsing sets A and B into a single paradigm 
so that all person-number markers will be pronominal. Such a choice would 
have important consequences for the analysis of verbal structure in Suleimaniye, 
for, if it is correct and we are to consider all person-number markers £s pronouns, 
this necessarily implies that Suleimaniye does not have the ‘personal’ verb 
of the majority of Indo-European languages and that insteed we have an 
‘impersonal’ verb whose pronominal satellites do not signal the subject in 
any way differently from the direct and indirect objects. Ч 

Alternatively, instead of basing ourselves upon the forma. similarities of 
the markers, we may make the basis of our analysis the distributional differences 
between the three sets, although this entails in the case of sat B operating 
with homophonous paradigms. MacKenzie thus interprets ses A as ‘ purelv 
verbal’ (that is to say, as serving solely as verbal endings), set B as both 
verbal and pronominal (that is, as having two formally identical subsets, one 
being verbal endings the other pronouns), and set C as pronominal only. E, 
however, we adopt this latter view, thus retaining the concept of a personal 
verb, we must bring the verb forms of the transitive past int; paradigmatic 
alignment with those of the transitive present and of the intransitive verb, 
both of which agree with the subject in person and number, ard interpret the 
absence of a personal ending in the transitive past as an irstance of zero 


11 Thus Wagner (1978), 46 ff. considers the non-orlentation of the verb to ke a typical festure 
of ergative languages; although now no longer ergative in fact, Suleimaniye would on this Sania 
qualify as an ergative language. 
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marking. The resultant zero suffix which has to be posited for each person in 
the transitive paradigm will then be an allomorph of the corresponding member 
of set B of the intransitive past and like it should logically signal agreement 
with the subject. In MacKenzie’s analysis, however, it is taken as a marker of 
agreement with the logical object. Although there can be no doubt that this 
analysis is historically correct and accords with the synchronic structure of 
related dialeots including Kurmanji, it cannot be justified on purely internal 
and synchronic grounds. For, as we have seen, nowhere else in Suleimaniye 
is there overt agreement of the verb with the logical object. 

We have seen that if we opt for zero morphs in the transitive past we must 
treat these as allomorphs of the overt markers in the intransitive past, signalling 
agreement with the subject. And indeed in Persian, a language which is both 
contiguous and closely related historically, the endings of the intransitive past 
were analogically transferred to the transitive past—a regularization process 
which clearly presupposes an identical synchronic analysis. This solution has 
however at least one obvious drawback in that it disregards the possibility of 
an overt marker in the form of the clitic pronoun in favour of a covert marker 
as the locus of concord. Indeed, on present evidence at least, none of the 
synchronic analyses so far proposed would appear capable of relating the 
morphological structures to the syntactic rules in a simple and straightforward 
manner. 

Although the complexity of the relationship which exists between the 
morphology and the syntax of Suleimaniye may appear strange from a 
synchronic point of view, its explanation in terms of the history of the language 
is obvious enough. For it is clear that, while restructuring its syntax in an 
accusative direction, it has retained the bulk of the morphology of an earlier 
ergative state. The manner in which this syntactic restructuring is most likely 
to have come about can be seen if we compare the verbal morphology of 
Suleimaniye with that of Kurmanji. In our descriptions of the two dialects 
we equated their sets A and B of person-number markers on the grounds of 
shared phonological form and distribution in verbal constructions. Classing 
them on these same grounds as ‘ diachronic sames °’, we can see that the first 
important difference between the northern dialects and Suleimaniye is the 
absence of the ‘ ergative ° verbal endings from the transitive past in the latter. 
It must have been the loss of these endings in Suleimaniye which brought 
about the syntactic restructuring. For with their disappearance there no 
longer remained any overt link between the verb and the object so that the 
object lost its status as surface subject and this property now passed to the 
agent. We must presumably seek the starting-point for this structural change 
in the most common sentence-type, in which the logical object of the (still 
ergative) construction is either a full noun phrase in the singular or a third 
person singular pronoun, so that the verbal ending will in either case be zero 
(see examples 13 and 20 above). In such a sentence there is thus no overt 
marker of agreement of the verb with either the logical subject or the logical 
object. We must assume that the suffixless verb form spread from this 
sentence-type to sentences with first or second person object in the singular 
and with object in any person in the plural, resulting in the loss of all formal 
link between verb and logical object. 

Two ways in which the status of surface subject was transferred from the 
logical object to the agent may be envisaged. If we accept the synchronic 
analysis which postulates zero endings for the transitive past we may simply 
assume that after the loss of the old ‘ergative’ endings their absence was 
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interpreted as zero exponency of concord and, since the only overt markers of 
concord elsewhere in the language all referred to the agent, the transitive past 


was reanalysed accordingly. This solution it will be noted treats the change - 


from ergative to accusative concord in isolation, without relatirg it in any way 
to the second major development which took place in Suleimaniye, namely 
the insertion of an obligatory pronominal copy of the agent in past-tense 
transitive sentences. It would, however, appear equally fessible that this 
pronominal copy of the agent was instrumental in bringing abo:ıt the syntactic 
restructuring since, following our alternative synchronic analysis, the clitic 
pronoun would, in the absence of an overt verbal ending, hav» had to be re- 
interpreted as marking concord with the agent. One good argument in favour 
of this interpretation is the fact that sentences without the olitie oronoun are 
totally lacking in Suleimaniye. 

Before attempting to decide in favour of one solution rather than the 
other, let us then examine this second major development ir greater detail. 
We have seen that Suleimaniye differs from Kurmanji in possessing the person- 
number markers of set О, which are absent from Kurmanji. Now we know that 
the members of set C continue in both phonological form and syntactic distribu- 
tion the Old Iranian olitio pronouns a characteristic of whose paradigm was 
the absence of a nominative form. By Middle Persian, the closest relative to 
the ancestor of the modern Kurdish dialects for which we have written data, 
their case paradigm had been reduced to a single form per person, they were 
suffixed to the first suitable item in the sentence and they had the same syntactic 
function as а noun or pronoun in the oblique case (Henning, 1933, 242 £.). 
This latter was employed, as in the northern dialects of Kurdish, to mark the 
object of a transitive verb in the present and the agent in the ergatively con- 
structed past. Given the fact that the ancestors of set C were clitic pronouns 
having the distribution of an oblique case, its syntactic distribution in 
Suleimaniye is fully accounted for with the sole exception o? its use in the 
transitive past, where it obligatorily repeats the syntactio featu-es of a nominal 
or pronominal agent. For we have seen that in both Midcle Persian and 
northern Kurdish a noun phrase in the oblique case could by itself fulfil the 
tole of agent. Suleimaniye, therefore, would appear to have innovated by 
obligatorily inserting a clitic pronoun repeating the person anc. number of the 
agent. Now an exactly parallel formal construction is still used in Suleimaniye 
for the purpose of topicalizing any nominal constituent cther than the agent. 
If such a nominal constituent is made the topic, it is moved to the head of the 
sentence and its person and number features are repeated by affixing the 
appropriate member of set C to the constituent following the agent. Thus the 
first of the following two sentences is thematically unmarked whareas in the 
second the direct object has been topicalized 1%: 


min zwardinakän-im zwärd ‘J ate the food’ 

I foodstuff-the-pl.-1 sg. C eat/past 

awardinakén min zwärd-im-n ‘as for the food, T ate it’. 
foodstuff-the-pl. I eat/past-1 sg. C-3 pl. B 


This suggests that the syntactic pattern characterized by zhe pronominal 
copy of the agent was originally also a marked one and that topicalization of 
the agent must have been generalized to become the unmarkec norm. 

Further evidence regarding the nature of the topicalization rule and its 


33 W, О. Amin, personal communication. 


k- 


“м, 
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place in relation to other syntactic constructions may be adduced from dialects 
of the southern group which occupy an intermediate position between the 


t. . two extremes so far described. Thus Mukri has both the ergative construction 


and two case system of Kurmanji and the northern group and the construction 
with pronominal copy of the agent of Suleimaniye. Mukri has in fact two 
syntactic possibilities for rendering the transitive past. The rarer of these two 
constructions is that of the northern dialects, which places the agent in the 
oblique case and lacks the pronominal copy. The more usual one is that found 
in Suleimaniye with the pronominal copy of the agent, although it should be 
noted that here the agent is in the direct and not the oblique case. Mann 
(1906, Іххху f.) accounts for this latter pattern in the following way. Starting 
from the Old Iranian passive, from which the ergative construction arose,! 
he argues that a sentence such as 


säg hal-i-girt е dog took it (the ring)’ 
dog-dir. pref.-3 sg. C-take/past-zero 


is to be understood as having originally meant ‘the dog, it (the ring) was 
taken by him ’, that is with both noun phrases in the nominative (the ancestor 
of the direct) case, but for different reasons. It is the appropriate case for the 
first noun phrase because this is placed ahead of the sentence proper as the 
topic or theme, and it is the appropriate case for the second because it is the 
reflex of the grammatical subject of an earlier passive. Note that this analysis, 
which assumes that the topicalized agent precedes the sentence proper and is 
thus not a constituent of it, neatly explains the position of C in the sentence : 
being сіс, it cannot occur sentence or phrase initially and the earliest possible 
slot it can ocoupy is immediately after the first constituent. 

We are now in a position to attempt a synthesis of the historical develop- 
ments which must have taken place in the various dialects. In the northern 
group the most important innovation was the loss of the clitic pronouns (see 
MacKenzie, 1961, 222) and with them the loss of the topicalization rule. The 
southern group, while retaining these pronouns together with the topicalization 
rule, innovated to varying degrees. Of all the Kurdish dialects those inter- 
mediate between the northern group on the one hand and Suleimaniye on the 
other may perhaps be considered the most conservative. Thus the only 
significant development in Mukri seems to have been the almost total replace- 
ment of the simple (ergative) construction of the transitive past by the 
thematically marked (though still ergative) construction with topicalized agent. 
In Suleimaniye this replacement process has reached completion, for we have 
seen that it lacks all trace of the original unmarked construction and has made 
topicalization of the agent obligatory so that this latter construction has 
ceased to be a marked one. The complete loss of the simple construction 
lacking a pronominal copy of the agent may in fact constitute an argument in 
favour of treating the olitio pronoun, and not the verb, as the locus of concord 
in the transitive past. For, due to the loss of case, the expected reflex of the 
unmarked construction in Suleimaniye would have been a sequence of two 
noun phrases without any case marking followed by a verb without any person- 
number marker. To judge from results, this construction does not appear to 
have been a viable one and simply did not survive. Apart from losing the 
unmarked construction of the transitive past and case as a morphological 
category, the most important innovation of Suleimaniye has been the loss of 


13 For a return to this older interpretation, despite Benveniste (1952), see Cardona (1970). 
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the ergative construotion.!* As we have seen, this was brought ebout by the loss 


of the © ergative ° endings from the verb in the transitive past, leading to the. 
conflation of agent and surface subject. Since Suleimaniye Las at the same 4 


time retained a good deal of the verbal morphology of an earlier state in which 
the syntax was still ergative, the restructuring at the synzactic level has 
resulted in an extremely complex relationship between morphology and syntax. 

Finally the identification of the surface subject with the agent must also 
have been responsible for the reinterpretation as pronouns, -n constructions 
such as (16'b). (18’b), and (20%), of the person-number markers of set B. 
For, despite the fact that these latter are historically the end:ngs of the verb 
marking ergative concord, the reinterpretation of the memkers of set О as 
obligatory copies of the agent must necessarily have entailed the members 
of set B losing their surface subject status, so that the only role they have 
retained is that of representing the object, now both logical end surface. As 
a result, the old verbal endings have (in this construction ab least) become 
pronouns, although they have kept their position as appendises of the verb, 
thereby increasing the discrepancy between morphological form and syntactic 
function. 
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TODA VOWELS IN NON-INITIAL SYLLABLES * 


M. B. EMENEAU 


It has been observed (Emeneau (1957), 63-4) that Toda and Kota show 
loss of many vowels in the non-initial syllables of reconstructed proto-Dravidian 
(PDr.) or proto-South Dravidian (PSDr.) forms. An attempt was made to 
state a rule as follows: ‘ every non-initial syllable of PSDr. (or perhaps PDr.) 
that has a short vowel loses ite vooalio peak in Toda; vowels of all qualities 
are lost except that *i > у’. Exceptions were noted, and an attempt was 
made, with some misgivings, to save the rule by several manceuvres. One of 
these was to insist that the rule applied only to pre-Toda short vowels and to 
note that some at least of the short vowels that appear in non-initial syllables 
in Toda words ‘ originally’ were long vowels, i.e. some Toda short vowels in 


^ non-initial syllables were derived from pre-Toda by a rule that stated that 


PSDr. (or PDr.) long vowels in non-initial syllables became short vowels in 
Toda and remained as such. This latter rule can be demonstrated to hold for 
в greater number of examples than the few that were mentioned in the 1957 
paper. It should be noted at once that the rule applies only to Toda, and that 
when oognates are to be found, Kota retains the length of these vowels. 

Examples of the rule are seen in three nouns which in Tamil-Malayalam 
contain -à/-àvu in the syllable(s) after the first. 

Tamil kana, kanavu, Malayalam kanàvu, kinävu ‘dream’ (1184) *: Toda 
konof “142. The Toda form can hardly correspond to Tamil kanavu, which in 
any case is & secondary development; it must correspond to Malayalam 
kanavu. Contrast the verb forms (1185) *kanay-v- ‘to bellow’: Toda kenf- 
and (3050) *ni/enay-v- ‘to think’: Toda nenf- for Toda nf derivod by loss of a 
short vowel (*ay > pre-Toda *e in some forms, e.g. ebo8 ‘ fifty’ < *aym-patu). 

Tamil nila, nilavu, Malayalam nila, nilävu ‘moonlight, moon’ (3113): 
Toda negof ‘id.’. Again, *nilävu is indicated as the origin for the Toda form. 
Contrast (1808) kisf ‘a few’: Tulu kela, kelavu, for Toda sf derived by loss 
of a short vowel. 

Tamil pala, palavu, pila, Malayalam pilävu, plävu, pla-kkayi ‘jackfruit ' 
(3290): Toda pasof ‘id.’. *palävu is indicated as the origin of the Toda form. 

Of these three, Kota has for the last pala-v, which corresponds exactly to 
the Toda form. For the other two, Kota has forms which do not correspond : 
(1184) kanen ‘dream’, with which compare Kannada kana, kanasu, kanasa, 
Kodagu kenaci, and Gondi verb forms kansk-, kanck-, kanjk- ‘to dream’; 
tig] velp * moonlight ’ (i.e. light [ve]p] of the moon [tig]? 

Another noun shows this type of formation only in Kota and Toda, viz. Kota 
ma-ta-v “white clothes’, Toda mo-tof ‘ beautiful clothes’ (3960), in which 
Kota a: in the second syllable is represented by Toda о (< *a, as in the other 
examples). The verb *märr- ‘to change (transitive) ’, to which this noun 
derivative *märrä, *märrävu belongs, probably is used in the context of 


EIUS 


is offered to my colleague and friend in admiration for his scholarship and in 
RT or Puch. I must thank Dr. George L. Hart III for instruction in matters of Tamil 


grammar. 

Ы Such numbers as this refer to entries in DED, DE DS, and ' DEN ’, without distinguishing 
a haa a tireo publiontiona, since all of them use the same number system. It must be 
understood that reference to Kannada items usually conceals the assumption that it is the 
Badaga dialect of Kannada, spoken in the Nilgiris, that is involved; Badaga material would 
be quoted if it were available. 

? Subrahmanyam (1976), 113, n. 10 notes this rule for these three words. 
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changing clothes, putting on gala or freshly washed clothes, in all or most of _ 
the languages, although DED has recorded only Tulu mäpuni and Toda ` 
mo-t- (which must be a borrowing from а neighbouring language, because of 
-t- rather than -t-). Various noun derivatives in the reccrd have the meaning 
“change of clothes * (Tamil märu, märru, Malayalam marru).* 

Several Toda buffalo names end in -of. One such name is Nesof, which 
presumably is ‘ moonlight ’, an epithet applied because of the animal’s beauty. 
The other names with this ending, however, viz. Kisyof, Nö-rof, Po-lof, 
Korof, Nö-rof, Pióof, seem to be complex forms ending in -of, since the first 
three have initial elements that are otherwise identifiable. For kisy, see 
Emeneau (1974a), 48, п. 22; nö-r might be ‘sun’ or ‘ bangle (in dairy) ° but 
there is no certainty "which ; po:l might be equivalent to po-s ‘milk’. This 
being во, -of is to be interpreted as a shortening, in a highly unified compound, 
of the noun *à, *ävu (283); in Tamil à means ‘female of ox, sambur, and 
buffalo’, in the other languages (Malayalam à, Kota а-у, Kannada à, &vu, 
Telugu ävu, Kurux бу, Malto öyu) the forms mean only ‘cow’. Toda, then, 
has *avu > -of ‘female buffalo’, only in these names, with which Nesof 
shows convergence of some sort. This equation has already been proposed in 
Emeneau (19742), 43, n. 19a. 

Two case endings are explicable through the rule. -mil “upon, over, con- 
cerning’ derives from *mél (4173; Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada mel ‘ that 
which is over or above’, Toda me-l ‘up, high’, eto.). In this use the noun 
form, through construction in a highly unified compound, has become a case 
ending and shows shortening of the vowel; the change of quality is discussed 
below. Kota in an equivalent construction has -dan-me-l, ie. with the long 
vowel retained. 

A suffix of the sociative case (‘ with ") is -wir. Tamil and Malayalam have 
-otu, -0tu (as well as -utan; 798), but since Kota has only -o-r, it is evident 
that Toda -wir is from *-Stu. Since there is evidence for *otan as a free form 
(independent word or first member of a compound verb), the case anding must 
have begun as final member of a compound. 

The ‘ all? forms in 718 include *ellä, which like the ncuns ending in -a, has 
the alternative form *elläv(u). To these is added the totalizing particle 
*_m/*-um, yielding Tamil ellam ‘ whole, all’, Malayalam elläm, ellävum ‘all’. 
Derived from *elläm, Toda has elom, which has been found with Ist plural 
inclusive and 2nd plural pronouns: om elom ‘ all of us’, nim elom ' all of you’. 
The form, especially as concerns the totalizing particle, has been discussed in 
Emeneau (1974b), 104-5 and n. 6. 

The particle -ton (-6on, -don) ‘ only, just (that and nothing else)’ (= Sanskrit 
eva) corresponds in usage to Tamil -tan; *à > o is another instance of the rule. 

In verb inflection, there are numerous examples.5 

Many of the negative forms contain an element -o-. One of the 3rd person 
finite forms is -o6. The verbal noun (adjective) of the negative paradigm 
ends in -o or -о@. The adverbial form continuative ends in -09, adverbial past 
in -oc. Another adverbial form, very frequent in songs, but uncommon in 
prose, ends in -osy. The negative imperative 2nd singular is sometimes in 

* Tamil kat, katavu * male of sheep or goat, he-buffalo’, Malayalam katé, kita, kitàvu 

‘male of cattle, child ' (943) is not represented in the Nilgiris languages unless Kota ko-v ' calf 
of buffalo or cow, under one year’ (in DED with query) is d from *kitavu (> *kre-v 
> ko: v). Kota ke'n, in: ke'n im, ke-no-r im ‘ buffalo with ite calf’, ke'n 8:7, ke-no'r a-v 

t cow with its calf’, may be from *kité with the same developments. 


5 Much of what follows is set forth in greater detail and with more exemplification in my 
forthooming grammar of Toda. 
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songs -of, otherwise with the declarative suffix -i, i.e. -ofi; the plural is -ofg(i). 
The subordinate negative form with a subject of any person (e.g. ‘ when he 

ќ.. һай not yet done, before he did") ends with the complex -onwir; -n is a 3rd. 
personal ending, -wir is the sociative/instrumental case suffix given above. 
Subrahmanyam (1971), 383-5, §4.23 rightly reconstructs for the negative 
sufüx PDr. *-à-, as seen in Tamil 3rd personal finite -àtu, adjective -à, adverbial 
-ätu. Kota has -a'd and -a-, and Toda has -00 and -o, derived from *-àtu 
and *-à (Subrahmanyam records Toda adverbial -60, but this is certainly not 
what I heard). The remaining Toda forms as listed above need not be discussed 
here, but it seems that all contain PDr. *-a-. 

Historical explanation of the peculiarities of the personal inflections of the 
verb is much furthered by application of this rule. A partial statement of the 
personal inflections was presented earlier (Emeneau (1957), 43-4). A better 
focused and more exact statement is now possible (depending on my forth- 

r coming Toda grammar). 

In the 1st person most of the verb paradigms have endings: lsg. -en, 1р1. 
exclusive -em, 1р]. inclusive -um, which are suffixed to various stems, viz. in 
the tenseless paradigm 5° (= South Dravidian past stem), in the negative S: 
(= South Dravidian ‘ verb base ’ in the terminology of Subrahmanyam ( 1971), 
in the present-future paradigm I S*-p-, in the past paradigm I 82-3-p-, in the 
dubitative S!-á-p-, in a tenseless paradigm of "E be ’ verbs various stems ‚plus 
-f- (viz. o--f-/e--f- from o:x-, o-y- ‘to become, be’, o-r@-f- from o-ré- ‘not 
to be in a place, not to exist’, wild-f- from wild-/wid- ‘ to be ina place, exist’), 
The voluntative has the formation: S1-k- with the inflexional endings: 186. -in, 
Ipl. exclusive -im, 1р]. inclusive -u. The forms of the present-future and the 
past labelled as paradigm I are found when the declarative particle -i is added 
to the forms; this formation has assimilation of e in Isg. and Ipl. exclusive 
to the particle -i, ie. lsg. -ini, 1р]. exclusive -imi (as do the corresponding 

x forms of the dubitative and of the ‘be’ verb wild-, but not the corresponding 
forms of the negative or of the -f- paradigm of the ‘be’ verbs o:x-, o'y- and 
о-т0-). These paradigm I forms are also the verbal noun forms congruent with 
Ist on subjects. Corresponding paradigm II forms occur: (1) when the 
verb form is followed by the interrogative particle -a-4, (2) when it is preceded 
somewhere in the sentence by an interrogative word, (3) when it is the first 
verb in an alternative question (followed by the same verb in a negative form, 
e.g. ‘Did you do so-and-so or did you not ?’), (4) optionally when it is final 
verb in a quotation, immediately followed by the quotative verb -in-, id- 
‘to say so-and-so’. The paradigm II forms are: lsg. -n, 1р]. -m, and there 
is no distinction between exclusive and inclusive in the plural. They are suffixed 
in the present-future paradigm П to 8*, in the past paradigm П to S?-&-. The 
voluntative negative (‘I shouldn’t do’, ‘do not let me do!’) has these in- 
flectional suffixes following S1-&-. 

The two sets of endings, then, are 


I п 
А -en/-in -n 
exclusive -em/-im 
t- pl ое -um 


On the basis of the rules already set forth, we should suppose that the 
vowelless forms have lost a short vowel and the forms with short vowel have 
developed this from a pre-Toda long vowel; we should reconstruct for pre- 
Toda: 
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I II 

*-6п *_en 

in} Was *.óm *-om 
inclusive *-6/üm *-o/um 


For 1р]. inclusive we cannot at this point in the reconstructica be sure of the 
vowel quality; we can only suggest that on the analogy of tne height of the 
vowel in the other two persons, *ó and *o are more probable. 

Examination of the comparative data finds in Kota: lsg. -e:n, Ipl. 
exclusive -e-m, 1р]. inclusive -o:m. This in itself is enough to enable us to 
choose for the pre-Toda 1р]. inclusive *-öm and *-om (rather than *-iim and 

um). Commentators on the Tolkäppiyam give for Old Tamil 15]. exclusive 
pa and Ipl. inclusive -am/-äm. Reconstruction for Drevidian (Subrah- 
manyam (1971), 407-9) yields 1р]. inclusive *-äm/*-am. This will not do as 
an origin for Kota -o:m, Toda -um, and their vowel *0 must for the time 
remain unexplained; the corresponding pronouns yield no cue: Kota sa'm 
(both exclusive and inclusive), oblique inclusive am-; Toda om. 

Nor is it possible at the moment to trace historically tha split in usage 
between the Toda forms with vowels and without vowels, derived respectavely 
from pre-Toda long-vowel forms and short-vowel forms. In Tamil the reference 
books find the difference between such forms in the presence or absence of a 
suffix between the stem and the inflectional ending, e.g. lag. vant-an-en: 
vant-én. Although Tamil vantén ‘I came’ corresponds exac-ly to the Toda 
tenseless paradigm Isg. poden, "there is nothing in Toda carrespondirg to 
vantanen and nothing in Tamil corresponding either in form or in usage (£o far 
as I know) to Toda podn (lsg. present-future paradigm IT). 

The inflection of the 2nd personal singular shows similar alternation. It has 
-i in the subordinate paradigm with final suffix -k: 8# + inflectional endings 
+ Е. The schema for the paradigm is: 


lsg. S*-en-g 
1р1. exclusive -em-g 
1р]. inclusive -u-k 
2sg. -i-k 
2pl. ik 
3 -n-g 


This paradigm’s final -k is not yet explained historically, but tke final -k of the 
Kota argumentative paradigm: §*- inflectional endings + -k, is to be 
compared. The 18 personal endings are derived from *-&n, *-em, *-óm, as 
we have already seen. The 2sg. -i is to be compared with Eota -i- (in the 
argumentative paradigm 2sg. vadi-k ‘you came, as I must remind you’). 
In most other paradigms the 2sg. ending is -y: present-fut_re paradigm I, 
past paradigm І, tenseless paradigm, negative paradigm, voluntative. This is 
to be related to *-i, as reconstructed by Subrahmanyam (1971), 409 f. from 
numerous languages. The present-future paradigm II has -ty and the past 
paradigm TI (and the voluntative negative) -t, which is a smplificaticn of 
*.4-ty, -3- being the past suffix in all forms in both paradigms I and П. This 
2sg. -ty is to be related to the suffix -tt-/-t- which appears in Old Tamil zexts 
in the 1st plural and the 2nd personal forms of a future tense paradigm, and 
in the 2sg. has the inflectional suffix -i (e.g. alitti “you will pity’; Subrah- 
manyam (1971), 248—4, 313-16). This connexion can be made even though in 
Tamil the formation is based on the ' verb base’ (ie. our ©) but in Toda 
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on 8% (the past tense stem of Tamil). The Toda present-future and past are 
both entirely based on the old past tense stem, including present-future 
‚A paradigm I forms for Ist person and 28р. which have в suffix -p- between the 
xm v and the personal endings: S*-p-(-en, -em, -um, -y). In these -p- corre- 
sponds to Tamil -pp- of the future tense of ‘ strong verbs ' , Which follows the 
‘verb base’, ie. 8! (Subrahmanyam (1971), 242-3, 304-7; e.g. kotuppen 
* I will give’). 

The 3rd personal forms of the verb show great diversity. One of the forms 
is relevant here, viz. that of the present-future paradigm II, S*-u, e.g. podu 
‘he/she/it comes, they come’. Kota has 3rd person present-future 8*-0:, 
e.g. vado-. Toda -u, then, represents pre-Toda *-б. 

The declarative particle found as last element in most finite verb forms 
that end non- interrogative sentences (including negative imperatives, but not 
positive imperatives) is -i. Parallel to this is Kota -e-, the Tamil ‘ emphatic’ 
suffix -6, etc. The reconstructed form is *-6. 

In a number of the reconstructions already set forth, there are shifts of 
vowel quality accompanying the shortening of long vowels. One set shows 
a consistent type of shift : 


pre-Toda Toda 


‘upon’ *mel -mil 
lsg. *-én -en/-in 
lpL exclusive * ёш -em/-im 
declarative particle *-8 -i 

1рі. inclusive *.öm -um 
3rd personal *-6 -u 


The mid vowels, front *s and back *5, are raised, upon shortening, to the 
corresponding high vowels i and u. This statement holds for four of the six 
equivalences. For the remaining two, 18р. and ipl. exclusive, *6 > i only in 
the voluntative paradigm and in some of the other paradigms before the 
declarative particle -i; before the declarative particle, e remains in the negative 
paradigm (e.g. po-reni ‘I will/do/did not come’) and in the paradigm with 
- of two of the ‘be’ verbs, o:x-, o'y- and o-r6- (i.e. o-feni and o-r@feni). 
How to reconcile these discrepancies is not yet clear. 

There are several other instances of shortening of long vowels, but the 
details of development are complicated and in part obscure. We need only 
mention that such a development is seen in the desiderative formation 8!-g-e- 
which is inflected as equivalent to an S* stem (e.g. paßepini ‘ I desire to come ") ; 
e is a development of o-y-, the 8# stem of o'x- ‘to become, be’. The additive 
particle -m is derived from *-um with loss of the short vowel; its alloforms 
-em and -um have shortenings of long vowels, but the origins are too 
problematical to be stated here. 

One more development may be stated. Equational predications of subject 
and predicate nouns in the 3rd person often have, in constructions where a 
paradigm I verb form would occur, a suffix -iy added to the predicate noun. 
To this is added the declarative particle -i, yielding -iyi which by a phonological 
rule simplifies to -ii. Also, when the predicate noun is final in a quotation and 
followed by in-, id- ‘ to say so-and-so ’, it has either -u (like -u in the present- 
future paradigm П) or optionally -îy or -iyi. Exx. i oʻ}, pilyxo rniyi. ‘ This 
Toda is a sorcerer’ (pilyxo-m ‘ sorcerer’); 'tówiy' id, o-la:m östyt ‘that 
of which the Todas say, “ It is a god ”’ (literally, that of which they tell 
[öštyt], saying [id], ‘ It is [-iy] a god [tów]"). This ending -iy(i) is also found 
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as 3rd person in the negative paradigm I; e.g. po-riyi ‘ he;she/they does/do/ 
did not come’. Attempts to find an etymological connexian юг the suffix -iy | 
have not yielded very satisfactory results. However, if the skortening rule is Д 
invoked, Tamil -ii or -Пуа may be what we are looking fcr. Phonologically, 
this may be unexceptionable, since in numerous etymolcgies *i > Toca i; 
i.e. first there would be shortening of *I > #1, then *i> i Whether i in fi 
would yield Toda у, or whether iy in the adjective form must be invoked to 
yield Toda y, is still a problem, as is the question whether *i wculd be expected 

to yield Toda i or i, since the conditioning for the Toda divergent developments 

of *i cannot yet be stated with accuracy. On the other hand, there is certainly 

в, semantic gap between the Tamil formations and the Toda ones. In Old Tamil 
(Subrahmanyam (1971), 110 f.) - is found in past non-finize verb forms, and 
followed by the adjective suffix -a (i.e. -liy-a); there are also past tense forms 
containing -ii- (e.g. vig-fi-n-an ' he fell’). In Toda Дува 8rd personal inflestion 
added to nouns and & 3rd personal inflection in the negative paradigm of 4 
verbs. There is no overlap; at best, the verbal adjective form in Tamil might ‘ 
be thought to be somehow related to (the origin of 1) the Toda roun predicative 
inflection—but to connect this Toda usage with that in the negative is diffioult 

in itself. 

For some words there was uncertainty or vacillation in recorcing at diotetion 
the length of vowels in non-initial syllables. These words were most often 
compounds (noun plus noun constructions) The uncertairty, which was 
(Т am sure) the informants’ as well as the recorder's, arose fram the slowness 
of utterance in the artificial conditions of dictation. This resulsed in recording 
forms with vowel lengths belonging to levels prior to anc following the 
shortening rule. One notable example was the form taken Ly twi- © сотта], 
pen’ (2905) in compounds. What the pre-Toda form was is ancertain, since 
Tamil has both togu and tör, Kota has to-y, and Toda has tu- as first member 
in the compound tu: fo-s ' entrance of pen’. But whether the PDr. form of Су 
the Toda word had a long or a short vowel is probably irralevant. Pre-Toda ' 
can, I think, be assumed to have had a long vowel, on the evidance of tu- fo's 
and of twi: itself. As second member of compounds the wori was recorded 
by myself with u- or u, by Sakthivel 1976 with u, and by Rivers 1906 with 
fi, u, and o (which suggest u or u:). ‘Stone wall, stone pen’, which is a som- 
pound of kag ‘stone’ and twi-, was recorded by myself in texts as kat-wi-, 
katu-, or katu, and the plural as katua-m or katu:a:m (thé in a sentence 
immediately after one with katwi-); Sakthivel has ketu Rivers kätü. 
Numerous proper names of buffalo pens, hamlets named after pens, and men 
named after pens or hamlets, show similar vacillation. Mos; o7 them, but not 
all, were recorded by myself with wi-. Rivers used ü, u, or o. A hamlet o? the 
Ka-s clan was always recorded by myself as Küšu (19748, 52, K24), and by 
Rivers as Kuzhü; my invariable recording, combined witk Rivers’s spelling, 
suggests that in all the names fast speech has -u. Two ozher hamlets were 
recorded by me with -wi-, by Rivers with ü or u: Kaswi- (ibid., 64, E81; 
Rivers: Kuzhü, Kushu) and Moz wi- (ibid., 74, K144; Rivers: Madsü); the 
latter is also a man's name (ibid., 76, name 651). Of men's nemes I recorded 
Piswi- or Pigu (ibid., 72, name 514; Rivers Pursu; Prince >eter’s spelling, 4 
1963, table 22, Purshwo, suggests that he heard a diphthongal pronunciation). 
Other names (to be found in Emeneau (19748)) are: FPo-swi, Ka-ewi-, 
Ko-ndwi-, Pinatwi-, Na-swi- (Prince Peter (1963), table 21: Narjueh). 

Some prima facie exceptions to these rules are regular according to cther 
rules. l 
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The word for ‘navel’, piku- (3652) has an unshortened long vowel which 
represents *uy as attested by Kannada pokkur, porkur, and by Kolami-Naikri 


bogur; Toda i, rather than u, is still S as (cf. Kota pulu- ). 


Numerous disyllabic words end in the short vowel being in most 
instances i, in a few instances a, o, or i. Most of these words have etyma of 
similar structure, i.e. with second (or final) syllables containing a short vowel 
followed by 1. In Toda 1 does not occur immediately following a consonant, 
i.e. a statement of consonant clusters will not include Cl, with four exceptions, 
viz. arl, erl, i-gl, koyl (for which see DED). The words ending in -V! have 
been treated by Subrahmanyam (1976), 106 n. 8, 113. He has come to the 
conclusion that they are all loanwords, for several reasons. Perhaps the most 
cogent is that it is expected that in words of this structure the short vowel 
should be deleted and *] should become Toda s. This development is seen in: 
köks in- ‘to make noise of laughter’ (1608; Tamil kekkal-, Telugu geggalu) ; 
kodds ‘ wasp ’ (938), with which cf. Malayalam katannal, katunnal, i.e. *kata/ 
untal; and paQs ‘large, broad-mouthed clay pot’ (3230), cf. Tamil patalai. 
In the third of these instances all the phonetic developments seem to be regular 
(Subrahmanyam (1976), 95 gives this as an example of the *a > a rule before 
final *-ay) ; in regard to the second, *t should normally > т, but as first member 
of consonant clusters it shows a split development to r and d, and we do not 
yet have the rule for the split. Both of the last two words are still a little 
doubtful as between genetic inheritance and borrowing, since we must note 


. moreover that the kind of pot denoted by рабв may be a borrowed article 


uk. 


(no Kota etymon was recorded, unfortunately). 

The development of *l to s is seen in the locative case. Reconstruction of 
the locative (Shanmugam (1971), 381-3), as regards the origin of the Toda 
suffix, has not so far been quite convincing. It has been assumed that Tamil- 
Malayalam -il represents the form (presumably SDr.) *-il from which Kota -l, 
Toda -8 (< *-), and Kodagu -lï developed. But these last three languages 
have no trace of the vowel i, and for them we should reconstruct the suffix as 
*-]. Tamil-Malayalam -il with the vowel i is not in fact paralleled in any other 

е. To find evidence for the form in the parallel *-in, which is Tamil, 
Naiki (Chanda), and Gadba, seems unwarranted; i.e. -il and *-in should be 
dealt with separately at the first level of reconstruction. It seems to follow 
that, whatever the ultimate relationship may be (and I still find it uncertain) 
of Tamil-Malayalam -il, Kota-Toda-Kodagu *-l(i), and Kannada -al, -alli, 
Parji -el (< * in -k-el, Malayalam -kal, we must derive Kota-Toda- Kodagu 
*-](1), not from *-il (or *-al), but from the consonant alone, *-I(i). 

We have, then, good evidence for the development of *1 to в, and in some 
of the instances for loss of a preceding short vowel. The retention of -VI is 
consequently unmotivated by any conditioning rule. Many of the instances 
are related to Tamil and Kannada noun derivatives from verbal bases with 
the suffix *-al (Subrahmanyam (1971), 436-7; of. also the Kota verbal noun 
with suffix -], often in the dative, e.g. ka: vlk ‘to watch ’, analysed in Emeneau 
(1944), 31, word 13). In attempting historical analysis of the Toda desiderative 
formation 81-8-ө-, 16 was found that -e-, which is inflected as an S? stem, is 
derived from the verb o-x-, o-y- ‘to become, be’, and that what precedes, 
S-g, is a verbal noun whose suffix -g represents exactly the verbal noun suffix 
*-a]. This, then, is the correct Toda development, and -ïl is a borrowing in 
such verbal nouns as ko-fil ‘act of watching’ (1192; Tamil-Malayalam- 
Kannada käval, Kota ka-vl); cf. also ku-sil, kwigil, mixil, o-fil, tadgil. Other 
noun-deriving suffixes of the same or similar form are represented in the same 
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way in Toda; e.g. ofil ‘ puffed rice’ (1976; Tamil aval ‘rice obtained from 
fried paddy by pestling it’, Malayalam avil, Kannada aval; the article is 
a recent introduction to the Todas); cf. also kubil, kéd@il, kwarcil. Suffixal 
material of less transparent nature is represented in the same way ; e.g. magil 
‘slope of hill’ (3861; borrowing from Kannada maggal, maggil, maggul 
‘side’, which is < *marg- < *marunk- as in Tamil marunkul) ; ioil * pollution 
of birth, death, or leavings of food’ (666; Tamil eccil ' pollution of bodily 
secretions, including saliva and leavings of food’, Malayalam ео], Kota eol) ; 
kwiOi ‘stammerer’ (1418; Kannada kodala); wikil ‘family’ (782; Tamil 
okkal); kwidbil ‘ family ' (1379) has -il from wikil added to ЮТЬ id., which is 
< Tamil kutumpam, Kannada kutumba < Sanskrit kutumba-. -petil (eg) * betel 
(leaf) ’ (4539), along with the article it denotes and the custom of chewing it, 
is a borrowing, probably from Tamil verr-ilai, with vernacular Tamil t instead 
of the expected Toda 3 (for *rr). pa9il ‘retaliation; instead of, in place of’ 
is of Arabic origin, borrowed through Hindi and (possibly) Xannada badal - 
(contrast рабв given above). Other vowels occur in: anil 'squirrel' (1911; 
Tamil-Malayalam anil, Kannada anal, anil; the vowel i is that of the language 
from which the word was borrowed); kezal ‘termite’ (1596; Kannada 
gejjalu ; the vowel a is that of the Kannada word); kaStal, ketal * darkness ’ 
(in the song language; 1073b; Kannada kartale, kattale; the vowel a is 
that of the Kannada words); kopol ‘boat’ (1022; Tamil kappal; though 
normally *a > Toda a before 1, Subrahmanyam (1976), 93, 95, the vowel here 
is assimilated to o of the first syllable; boats are not native in the Nilgiris) ; 
poxol ‘ daytime, day’ (3151; Tamil-Malayalam pakal, Kannzda pagal; the 
vowel of the second syllable is assimilated to that of the first) ; poxol ‘entrance’, 
which occurs only in a song-unit: o kwa-t foxol ‘entrance cf a bungalow’, 
looks as if it were related to Kannada bagil, һара] (4386) with shortening of 
the vowel of the first syllable (Toda prose po-g is derived from a form like 
Tamil väyil, vayal; cf. Kota va-l). Of these forms, four, viz, the two homo- . 
phones poxol, and wikil and kwidbil, were noted in Emeneau (1971), p. xv, as ` 
occurring in song-units which have four syllables instead of tha regular three, 
e.g. poxol wid i-sk, poxole i-1; o kwa-t foxol; mu'r si-my wikil; pot o:} 
xwidbilkm (pot o-}xwidbk also occurs). These forms then are metrically 
equivalent to monosyllables, as if *poxl, *wikl, *kwidbl. Is it »osaible that at 
some time prior to the present they were monosyllables with consonant clusters 
ending in 1, and that a vowel (echo-vowel 1) was insertec not long before the 
present ? If that were so for these four words, would it be so also for all the 
others which now end in -il? But, whatever the solution of shese problems, 
the relevant point in the present connexion is that the short vowels in these 
non-initial syllables are systematically of a different nature from those that 
result from the shortening of long vowels. 

Examination of the syllabic structure of words also yields similar statements 
about the distribution of ] and т. There are, without exception. no occurrences 
of | and т as finals in consonant clusters; when such would be expected, i or 
rarely u appears before ] or т. The normal developmente in this context are: 
H> *r> 8. 

Subrahmanyam (1976), 114-18 deals with *] and concluds»s that the few \ 
words ending in -V] ara borrowings, viz. kubil, muxu], tigi]. Tte last, the word 
for ‘moon’ (2626) gives one pause, but it is possible that nesof originally, as 
in some languages in DED 3113, meant ‘ moonlight, moon’ and that the 
latter meaning was displaced by a borrowed word. We might add tobil ‘ Tamil 
language ’ (2509), a recent borrowing from a vernacular Tamil farm with] (< т). 


+ 
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Subrahmanyam (1977) deals with т. An instance of *r > & after t is néts 
* blood? (3106) in a song-unit: nótiÉ xar ‘juice which is blood’; it is said to 
be from Badaga netru, for which cf. Kannada nettar, Kota netr (the Toda 
prose word for ‘ blood ’ is 4370 po. x, with a query), but it is not clear whether 
this song word is borrowed or an archaism, *r > 5 in the latter case being 
correct. . 

A form that was noted earlier (Emeneau (1957), 59) is wisoly3, which may 
alternate with wisoly ir ‘ buffalo of the wisoly dairy’, i.e. with loss of i and 
r>3; this is not attested in texts (nor in Rivers 1906), but elicited sentences 
were: ay ir wiso|y&iyi. ‘ That buffalo is a wisoly buffalo’; ay wisoly’ fatypini. 
“ТИ catch that wisofy buffalo ’. 

The 2nd plural verb inflection has in most paradigms a suffix -&. This is 
preceded in the present-future paradigms I and II by -t-, whose relationship 


^ to -tt-/-t- in a future tense in Old Tamil has been stated above in connexion 


with the 2nd singular verb inflection. The suffix -8 is to be connected with the 
reconstructed. *-fr, but it does not seem plausible that *i can be involved. 
*-ir would be better, through an intermediate stage *-yr, with y producing the 
palatal position of the sibilant, and -ir is the form that Old Tamil has in the 
future with -tt-/-t-, as well as in the past when the suffix -an- precedes 
(e.g. vantanir); of. also Kannada -ir, Kodagu -ira. 

Once development of *-CVr > -OÉ has been established, the instances of 
Toda -Vr can be suspected of being borrowings, апа kiir ‘ horse’ (1423) and 
efir ‘ bean ' (224) are clearly во since the articles denoted are not native to the 
Nilgiris. usir ‘life’ (554; Tamil ucir, Malayalam обіг, Kannada usir, usur, 
Kota пет) has a synonym ü-r, related to Tamil-Malayalam uyir, and has the 
regular development of *uyV-, while в in such a context, not being final in 
S? of a verb, is probably a mark of borrowing. In ößir ‘ place or position facing, 
openly, (to lie) on one’s back’ (680; Tamil-Malayalam etir, etc.), there is no 
indication of borrowing except the syllabic structure. Two other words, оби 
‘gums’ (521) and e-mir ‘ wintergreen’ (303), have in one case a doubtful 
etymology, in the other obscure phonetic equivalences (Kota a-mi-r). 

Again, as in the case of words ending in -Vl, these occurrences of -V] and 
-Vr have no relevance for the rule on shortening of long vowels in non-initial 
syllables. 

The previous treatment does not exhaust native Dravidian material which 
might bear on the operation of the rules, but we cannot be entirely exhaustive 
in this paper. We should, however, notice that borrowed material, much of it 
obviously borrowed since it comes from or through Indo-Aryan, is somewhat 
inconsistent in treatment. There are instances of a long vowel retained in a 
non-initial syllable: odyo-]m ‘a sign, token’ occurs in a text of non-Toda 
origin and is borrowed from Tamil ataiyälam (79); sumo-r ‘ approximation 
to, about’ is a commonly used word, whose proximate source is colloquial 
Tamil cumär, but whose ultimate derivation is from Persian Sumar (‘DEN’ 
DBIA S11). There are instances of a short vowel retained in a non-initial 
syllable; e.g. uturm ‘ order (i.e. reply handed down in answer to a petition to 
government official) ' < Tamil uttaram < Sanskrit uttara- ' reply ’ (DBIA 45). 
There are instances of lengthening of a short vowel in a non-initial syllable ; 
e.g. müdu-rm officials ring’ (DBIA 305), of. Kannada modira ‘ring’ 
< Sanskrit mudra- ‘ring, seal-ring’, but Kota mudu-rm, like Toda with 
lengthening in second syllable. Finally, the rule for shortening of a long vowel 
in a non-initial syllable sometimes works, as in aboym ‘ danger’ < Tamil 
apäyam < Sanskrit apäya-. Sometimes, since it is not always clear from which 
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intermediary language the borrowing took place, one cannot be sure where in 
the chain of transmission to place shortening ; e.g. kuposm ‘ coat’ (DBIA 106) 
is ultimately < Sanskrit kürpäsa- through Prakrit kuppäsa-; Tamil kuppäcam 
and Kota kupa-cm have the long vowel, but Kannada kuppasa, kub(b)asa 
have a shortened vowel. In some words, not completely naturalized in Toda 
usage, there is still vacillation of quantity: miidu-rm ‘ ring’ was also recorded 
as miidurm, although the former pronunciation seemed to be favoured. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE 
JIVAKA-PUSTAKA ! 


Ву R. E. EMMERICK 


The India Office Library MS Ch ii 003 contains 73 folios of & medical text 
written alternatingly in Sanskrit and Khotanese. The folios are numbered 
from 44 to 116. Although the text ends in the middle of a Sanskrit recipe, 
the beginning of the text has survived. As no title and no colophon are extant 
and as the text has not been traced elsewhere H. W. Bailey assigned the text 
the convenient label Jtvaka-pustaka ‘The Book of Jivaka’. The text begins 
as an exposition made by the Bhagavant to the famous physician Jivaka, 
called elsewhere in Khotanese ‘ the king of physicians ’.? 

The Jivaka-pustaka (Jp.) is a collection of medical prescriptions divided 
into three sections: 1. ghees (Skt. ghyta); 2. oils (Skt. tatla); 3. powders 
(Skt. ста). In the edition and translation by 8. Konow ? the text has been 
divided into 92 sections and a number has been assigned in principle to each 
prescription. Although it will need to be modified in a future edition, this 
system of reference is convenient and I adopt it here in addition to the reference 
to folio and line. 

The usual advantage of having a bilingual text is largely lost because the 
Sanskrit text of the Jtvaka-pustaka MS is so corrupt that it can hardly be 
read. As Konow said * ‘it is hardly likely that the writer of our manuscript 
has properly understood it, as it now stands’. This applied also to the 
Khotanese translator. 

In his review of Bailey’s edition of the Jivaka-pustaka in KT 1.136-195 
J. Filliozat 5 drew attention to the fact that it is possible to find some of the 


1The main conclusions of this article were made known in a German summary presented 
as a lecture under the title ‘ Beitrage zum Jivaka-pustaka ’ at the XX. Deutscher Orientalistentag 
in Erlangen on 4.10.1977. The article was, however, conceived and written in honour of Professor 
Burrow in recognition of his valuable contributions to Indian and Central Asian studies. 

The abbreviations and editions referred to are those listed in my earlier articles on Indian 
medicine in BSOAS, xxxıv, 1, 1971, 91-112, and xxxvu, 3, 1974, 628-54. In addition note the 
following : 

Amarakoéa of Amarasimha, ed. H. Sästri (Kadi Sanskrit Series, 198), Varanasi, 1970. Trbetan 
version: The Amarakosa in Tibet, ed. Lokesh Chandra (Satapitaka, xxxvi), New Delhi, 1865. 

Anantakumüra, Yogaratnasamuccaya, Pt. 3, ed. V. A. R. B&stri (University of Travancore, 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 152), Trivandrum, 1947. 

Bheda = Bhela-samhitä, ed. Girijädayälu Sukla (Vidyäbhaven Ayurveda Granthamäla, 25), 
Varanasi, 1969. 

M = Madhava. 

N == Navanitakam or The Bower manuscript, ed. K. B. Singh Mohan, Lahore, 1925. 

Paris = The Paris Siddhasara described by me in BSOAS, xxxvi, 3, 1974, 636. Meantime, 
I have received photographs kindly taken for me in Madras by Prof. Dr. О. von Hinuber, Mainz, 
of the original MS from which the Cordier MS was copied: Madras R. No. 799. This MS 
differs from the Cordier MS in that it contains additional matter in Telugu soript. The initial 
pages were kindly examined for me by Prof. Dr. 8. A. Srinivasan, Hamburg. They seem to 
‘ontain no information concerning the compilation of the MS. but make it likely that it was 

opied from в still earlier MS he aped ae 

8а. = Sarngadhara-samhita, ed. Daya ara Pindeya (Haridäs Sanskrit Series, 151), 
Varanasi, 1966. 

, Gadanigraha, 2 vols., ed. Сайра Sahäya Pündeya (Käsi Sanskrit Series, 182), 
Varanasi, 1968-9. 

з фо vijà re (Май 358 KBT 131). 

3 A medical text in Khotanese, Oh. II 003 of the India Office Library, with translation and 
vocabulary, ed. S. Konow, Oslo 1941 (Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi 
i Oslo, тт. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1940, No. 4). 

* ibid., p. 6. 

5J A, coxxxv, 1040-7, 184—5. 
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prescriptions of Jp. elsewhere. For five prescriptions he gave references to 
Caraka. These passages have been printed in transcription on pp. 195-6 of 
Bailey’s reprint of KT 1-3 (Cambridge 1969). The first of these passages, 
however, corresponds only in content, not in formulation. It has nevertheless 
proved possible to identify this passage also. 

Prescription [28] iriphaláds-ghrta occurs in Cakrapänidatta, Cs. 59.164. The 
Candraprabhé commentary attributes the prescription to Ravigupta and the 
prescription is in fact found in the Siddhasära in Bailey’s edition р. 131, 
lines 11-12, as pointed out by Filliozat. I have been able to trace a considerable 
number of prescriptions to the Siddhasüra and have found others elsewhere. 
The state of progress is represented by the following table : 


[5] = 85. 5.97-8 
[8] = Bheda, Сз. 5.17-19 
[14] = Bufr., Utt. 42.27-8 = Vagbh., Cs. 14.9-10 = VS gulma 26-7 
[18] = Car., Cs. 18.39-42 (Filliozat) 
[20] = Car., Cs. 18.125-8 (Filliozat) 
[21] = VS grahans 60-2 = N 2.2.48-50 
*[25] = St. 14.8 = Cpd., Cs. 8.54-5 = Vr. 8.19-20 = Paris pp. 4, 24 
[26] = Si. 9.14 
*[28] = 85. 26.60 (Filliozat) = Cpd., Cs. 59.164 (Filliozat) 
== Anantakumara, Netra-roga 274 
*[29] = St. 26.61-4 (26.61 = VS netra-roga 274, 423) 
[87] = Car., Ci. 5.118-21 (Filliozat) 
[38] = 84. 12.11 
[39] = 85. 9.26 
[41] = Car., Cs. 11.35-43 (Filliozat) 
[43] = 85. 8.20 
[44] = Si. 12.10 
*[50] = St. 21.11 
*[D6] = St. 26.68 = Anantakumära, Netra-roga 565 = Paris p. 110 
[59] = V8 mukha-roga 65-8 
*[60] = St. 21.12 
*[61] = 85. 21.14 
*[68] = Si. 26.79 = Bhäva, Ct. 65.40 = Cpd., Ct. 58.5 = М 9.182 = Sa. p. 246 
== Vr. 60.5 = VS nàsá-roga 32 
[81] = VS raktapitta 93-9 = Sodhala, Gada-nigraha, Cürnädhikära 64-8 
[85] = Vagbh., Cs. 9.110-13 = VS grahant 195-7 = Si. A? 6.52 + 1-4 
== Sodhala, ibid. 324 
[86] = Vagbh., Cs. 9.113-15 = St. Ав 6.52 + 5-8 = Sodhala, ibid. 37-8 


[90] = Si. 8.12 

[91] = N 2.1.64-5 

[92] = Car., Ci. 8.1414 = Opd., Oi. 14.14-17 = N 2.1.1417 = VS arocaka 
32-5 


== Vr. 14.12-15 = Yogaratnakara p. 380 (1-5) 
[93] = Sodhala, Gada-nigraha, Cürnadhskara 164-6. 


The last of these [93] is not found in Konow, as it occurs at the end of the 
text without Khotanese rendering. Only one line of the Sanskrit text is 
missing in the Jp. MS. The Khotanese version no doubt was contained on the 
missing folio 117 together with the remaining line of the Sanskrit text. 


* Additional verses found in MS A of the Siddhasüra. 


+ 
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Elsewhere ? I have pointed out how Madhava in his compilation of medical 
lore has chapters that consist entirely in verses drawn from the three classical 
authors plus Ravigupte, whereas Ravigupta has virtually no verse in common 
with the classical authors. It is clear that the author of Jp. has made his 
compilation on similar lines. The Jivaka-pustaka is therefore later in date, 
probably considerably later, than the Stddhasüra, which I date to about 
mid-seventh century.® 

A further consequence of the identification of the source of those prescrip- 
tions accompanied by an asterisk in the above table is that it is now possible 
not only to read the Sanskrit original but also to use a Tibetan rendering and 
to compare two Khotanese translations. In both cases the Khotanese transla- 
tions are more elaborate than the Sanskrit original. In the case of the 
Stddhasära this is accounted for by the fact that the translation follows the 
Tibetan closely and the Tibetan rendering includes much explanatory and 
commentatorial matter. 

The most striking feature of the Khotanese translation of Jp. is the in- 
sistence on specifying in each instance the appropriate quantity of each drug 
and the amount of milk, water or oil required, even when those items are not 
found in the original Sanskrit. For this purpose a great variety of terms of 
measure is used: thamga-, prrilyd-, mäcamgä-, éimga-, samga-, vasiya-. These 
terms are found in the other unidentified medical texts in Khotanese containing 
the recipes for pills (Skt. pindi): Р 2893.32-267 KT 3.84-93 and Ch ii. 002 
fol. 100° KT 1.34. But the particularly characteristic terms simga, samga, 
and thamga are not found at all in the Siddhasära. 

In the Tibetan translation of the Stddhasära all the various Sanskrit terms 
of measure that occur in St. (aksa, ädhaka, karsa, kudava, tula, drona, pala, 
prakufica, prastha, mänt) have been expressed in terms of three Tibetan 
measures: phul(-bu), sran, and £o. sra translates Skt. pala, while phul and £o 
are used in multiples to express various Skt. measures. Thus, £o occurs usually 
as Zo gfiis * 2 Zo’ to render Skt. akga or karsa.!? 

Tibetan phul occurs much less frequently than sran and Zo, and it is not 
found in any passage for which the Khotanese has survived. The Khotanese 
translator of St. has equated Tibetan sran (= Skt. pala) with Khotanese sera 
and Tibetan Zo with Khotanese mácámga. He has accordingly no need of such 
measures as simga and samga. 

The Tibetan translators regularly treated both Skt. kudava and mani as 
sran brgyad ‘8 pala’, whereas according to Caraka and Vägbhata the kudava 
is only 4 pala. Similarly, they always treat the frequently occurring prastha as 
sran 32 ‘32 pala’ instead of 16 pala and the ädhaka is sra 128 instead of 64 pala. 
Wherever the Khotanese translation is extant it follows the Tibetan exactly. 

When, on the other hand, the measures are expressed in terms of Tibetan 
phul, there can have been no doubling of the Sanskrit measures if phul has 


т BSOAS, xıxvıu, 3, 1975, 649-50; Indologica Taurinensia, пї-гү, 1975-6 [1977], 209-21. 

з Indologica Taurinensia, ibid. 

* Note the similarity between the kimjsa recipe in Ch ii 002 100 v 4-6 and that in 
P 2893.186-9 KT 3.90. 

19 As also in the Tibeten translation of V&gbhata, ва at Ci. 5.56; 9.113 tr. £o grits 
(Peking 154 a 3; 171 b 6). In Vägbh., Sa. 19.44 pieds Tg * } karsa’ is also rendered £o gnia 
йез 60 b 7), but the rendering ТА imply а reading karsümáam, although the таа 

m is the only one attested and it is also confirmed by the commentaries of Indu an 
ко as kindly pointed out to me by Prof. Dr. C. Vogel, Bonn. In Si. 13.21 Zo gAts grlis 
corresponds to Skt. prakuvica, which is there the equivalent of pala according to the com- 
mentators and as would be expected from Vagbh., Ka. 6.27. The reason for the discrepancy 
ig not clear. 
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the value 4 sran (== 4 pala) traditionally assigned to it. Tibetan phul is said to 
be the equivalent of Skt. kudava (= 4 pala) in Vagbh., Ka. 6.22-3 (Pek. 222 b 2) 
and in Amarakoga 2.9.89 (Tib. 123 а 3). Thus, 85. 16.15 has ekam ddhakam tr. 
phul-bu 16, i.e. 16 х 4 зғаћ = 64 pala (not 128 pala) ; ardhädhakam in 9%. 30.58 
tr. phul 8, i.e. 8x 4 sran = 32 pala; drona in 65. 8.24, 25; 11.17.5; 13.23 
tr. phul 64, i.e. 64 x 4 втаћ — 256 pala. 

The reason for the double measure from the kudava upwards is presumably 
the rule given by Caraka, Ka. 12.98-9 and Vagbh., Ka. 6.23, according to which 
the stated measure is doubled for fresh or liquid drugs except when the measure 
is stated in terms of pala or tulà. Thus, in 55. 8.25 dhatri-prastham is explained 
as skyu-ru-ra rlon-pa srah sum-cu-réa gfiis / skam-na sran beu-drug dan / (Pek. 
181 b 3) ‘32 sra^ (= pala) of fresh emblic myrobalan (= дһ), 16 sran 
(= pala) if it is dry’ 

The Tibetan translators of Ravigupta and Vagbhata seem not to have 
confined the doubling process to the higher units of measure. The term £o was 
traditionally held to be the Tibetan equivalent of Skt. aksa or karsa (= 4 pala) 
as in Amarakosa 2.9.85 (Tib. 122 b 2); Mahävyutpaiti 6767 ; Oe n dban-rgyal 
150 b (Dictionnaire tibetain-sansorit, ed. J. Bacot, Paris, 1930). Curiously 
enough, in the Tibetan translation of the section in Vagbh., Ka. 6 that explains 
the Skt. measures, the Tibetan term Zo is not used. Nevertheless, as mentioned 
above, both in the Tibetan translation of Ravigupta’s Siddhasdra and in that 
of Vagbhata's Astängahrdayasamhitä, Skt. айза or karsa is regularly rendered 
£o gfits * 2 £0’, twice the amount expected. 

The units of measure used in the Tibetan translation of the Siddhasdra may 
accordingly stand in the relation 1 phul = 4 sran = 16 £o, parallel to Skt. 
1 kudava = 4 pala = 16 aksa/karsa. This agrees with the lexica, and in the 
case of phul = kudava and sran = pala conforms to the explanation of the 
measures in Vagbh., Ka. 6 (Tib. Pek. 222 b). The equation implies, however, 
that measures expressed in terms of Zo are always doubled, those in terms of 
зға sometimes, and those in terms of phul never. 

It is nevertheless probable that measures in terms of phul were sometimes 
doubled. 'The situation may have been like that obtaining in the case of 
Tibetan bre, which is used in Vagbhata in passages corresponding to passages 
in Ravigupta where the Tibetan rendering has phul. According to the 
Amarakoáa 2.9.88 (Tib. 123 a 8) a distinction was made between bre chen 
‘a large bre’ = Skt. ddhaka and bre chu’ ‘a small bre? = Skt. prastha. In the 
Tibetan translation of Vagbhata bre gan ‘a full bre’ is frequently used to 
translate Skt. prastha (e.g. Su. 18.31 = Pek. 58 a 2; Ci. 5.22 = Pek. 152 b 6; 
Ci. 8.66 = Pek. 163 b 5) and the same value is implied for multiples of bre, 
e.g. bre 16 tr. Skt. drona (Ot. 8.68 = Pek. 163 b 6); bre 4 tr. Skt. ädhaka 
(Cs. 3.55 == Pek. 144 b 8; Utt. 30.19 = Pek. 288 а 8). It is possible that the 
addition of gan or its implication may serve to indicate the need to double the 
quantity. In the case of phul we find once in the St. the form phul-bu with the 
diminutive suffix -bu used with barley, a dry measure not needing to be doubled. 
Thus, St. 16.15.3 yavadhakam is rendered nas phul-bu beu-drug ‘16 phul-bu of 
barley’, ie. 16 x 4 атай = 64 pala. The passage corresponds to Vagbh., 
Ci. 3.128, where the Tibetan (Pek. 147 b 5) has nas eran drug-ou-rda bi * 64 pala 
of barley’. In the following verse St. 16.15.4 jala-paticadhake is rendered 
chu nas-kyi Ina-hgyur ‘ five times as much water as barley’. That is probably 
not 5 x 64 pala = 320 pala since in the case of water phul will not bea phul-bu, 
a diminutive of phul, but double the quantity. Thus, we have 5 x 16 x 8 
= 640 pala in accord with Vagbhata chu erat drug-brgya béi-beu. 


Ке 
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With this background knowledge we can now approach the question of the 
values of the Khotanese measures simga and samga found in P 2893 and in 
non-medical documents as well as in Jp. The latest statements are by Bailey 
in Saka documents Телі volume: ' Measures are here: küsa- receptacle, equal 
to 9 samga (32 b 2-8), which in turn is used to render BS four prastha (Jiv. 
64 v 4), and KT ПІ 124, 86 a'nda, saga with ddhaka- = four prastha. The 
samga is equal to eight simga (BSOAS, x, 602)’ (p. 4) and ‘ Elsewhere 1 затда 
equals 8 simga (Chin. F} K 873 sing from dieng) rendering BS prastha caturguna 
four prastha (Jivaka-pustaka 64 v 4, 78 v 2)’ (p. 37). These cryptic statements 
are perhaps slightly clarified by reference to Bailey's earlier comment in 
BSOAS, х, 3, 1941, 602: ‘Ch ii 003. 21 v 4 sau sagq “ one затда? ' renders 
Skt. prastham ca caturguna “ 4 prasthas ”, Ch ii 003, 33 v 2 hasta simga “ eight 

== Skt. caturguna “ 4 (prasthas) 2r According as we take a prastha to 
be 16 pala as in Skt. or 32 pala as in Si. Tibetan and Khotanese, so we have, 
if we follow Bailey, 1 samga = 64 pala or 128 pala and 1 simga =} prastha 
(ie. 8 pala or 16 pala) This value for simga agrees with Konow ‘ Chinese 
Stang, half a prastha’, but according to him both samga and sera translate 
Skt. pala. 

The equations proposed by Bailey appear to be based on Jp. 64 v 4 and 
78 v 2, which seem to be the same passages as those earlier numbered 21 v 4 
and 88 v 2. For 64 у 4 [18] we have had thanks to Filliozat the possibility of 
comparing the Khotanese translation with Car., Cs. 18.39—42. The Sanskrit 
has the usual quantity of ghee ‘ghrtät prastham’ and the usual quantity of 
milk © caturgune kgire’, that is, four times as much milk as ghee. We can 
obtain from [18] the correspondences : 


24 mäcamga = 1 karga =} pala 
24 simga = 1 prastha = 16 ~ 32 pala 
1 samga = 4 prastha = 64 ~ 128 pala. 


The equation 24 mäcämga = 1 karsa differs from the regular correspondence 
in the Stddhasára of 2 mäcämga = 1 karsa. It is true that hàla ‘ half’ is only 
half present but the equation is confirmed by Jp. [5] [37] [50] [86]. This last 
recipe even has 5 mäcämga = 2 karga. That Adlaa- means ‘half’ (and not 
merely ‘ direction °) is confirmed by many passages in the Siddhasara, e.g. hálas 
зета Ss. 130 v 3 KT 1.62 [21.15] tr. Tib. sran-phyed, Skt. palärdham. 

What does not emerge from the correspondences obtained from [18] is 
Bailey’s equation ‘1 samga = 8 &mga’. If we conclude anything from these 
data alone it would seem to be 1 ватда —4 x 24 smga = 10 simga. Konow’s 
equation of samga with pala seems wide of the mark. 

The other passage referred to by Bailey [33] 78 v 2 is a prescription whose 
formulation has not yet been traced elsewhere. But the corrupt Sanskrit 
appears to contain the usual formulas ksire caturgune and ghrta-prastham. If 
this is so we have the correspondences : 

23 біра = 1 prastha 
8 éimga = 4 prastha. 


It looks as though Bailey has combined the correspondences : 
1 ватра = 4 prastha [18] and 
8 бирда = 4 prastha [33] 
и Of. R. R. Pathak, Therapeutic guide to Ayurvedic medicine, Varanasi, 1070, 261: ‘ Milk if 


mentioned should be four times of the ghee’. 
1% Bo also [41] 84 v 8; but see below. ' 
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to obtain the equation 1 samga = 8 simga. But this ignores the equation 
24 simga = 1 prastha attested in [5] [8] [18] [33] [39] [50] [61]. The only way 
to obtain order and justify the equation 1 samga = 8 simga is to assume that 
the halves have been added ‘ for good measure’ and do not really correspond. 
This brings the 24 mäcämga = 1 karsa into line with 2 mäcämga = 1 karsa,® 
which we know from the Stddhasdra. Furthermore, the equation 2 simga 
== 1 prastha can be deduced from [25] [30] [60] ete. 

Further confirmation of the equation 1 samga = 8 simga may perhaps be 
sought by comparing the formulas used in connexion with describing the 
process of adding water to the drugs and boiling them up so that a certain 
quantity remains. We find most frequently khu ra va sau samga harsta ‘so 
that one samga remains there ’ [4 9 12 19 20 21 22 47 48 50 51] and khu ra va 
hasta simga harsta ‘ so that eight “mga remains there’ [4 6 10 23 30 33 34 41 
61 66 68]. But there are two reasons for caution. The reduction to one samga 
is normally made with 4 samga of water (once 6 samga [47] 90 v 4, twice 3 samga 
[50] 94 r 4, [51] 95 г 4), whereas the reduction to 8 simga is normally made 
with 3 samga of water (once with 32 simga [61] 99 v 2, once with 24 simga 
[66] 101 r 5). Secondly, a great variety of reductions is found to 1 éimga, 
2 simga, 24 simga, 4, 5, 6 Simga.'* 

The value obtained from [18] and elsewhere for samga seems to be confirmed 
by the Sanskrit-Khotanese bilingual P 5538b 86 AT 3.124, where a’ndg, that is, 
presumably Sanskrit adhaka, is rendered by Khotanese saga. Moreover, in 
[20] 1 затда renders Skt. àdhoka, that is, 64 pala according to Caraka and 
Vagbhata. 

Where, however, the prastha is expressed in terms of the smaller unit, the 
simga, it is by no means certain that the rendering of 4 prastha by 8 simga 
implies that 8 simga = 64 pala. Indeed, it is more likely, since we are dealing 
with liquid measures, that 8 simga = 128 pala, giving a value 1 simga = 16 pala. 
This would mean, of course, that simga was the Khotanese equivalent of Skt. 
prastha. It would also mean that the apparently self-evident equation 1 samga 
= 8 éimga is after all incorrect, because in fact we have 1 samga = 4 simga 
parallel to Skt. 1 ädhaka = 4 

Above we saw how Skt. karga - was rendered, not by its equivalent £o 
(= Kh. mácamga), but by £o gfits, its double. The equation 2 simga = 1 prastha 
found in [25] [60] eto. is evidently based on the same principle. 

At this stage it may be appropriate to put forward the conjecture that the 
additional half measures, apparently thrown in ‘for good measure’ in the 
Јр. as opposed to the Si., may, at least originally, not have been half measures 
but indications that the Skt. measure was expressed as half the amount actually 
used. Thus, dva simga hälai may have been ‘2 simga (half) ’ in the sense that 
2 simga are taken for half that amount in the Skt. text. 

The addition of the half is found only sporadically and apparently 
arbitrarily. But there are occasional instances where the half seems to have 
been counted as in the case of 5 mdcamga for 2 karsa [41] [86] instead of 
44 mäcämga. Has 44 been rounded up or is 5 really used as 2 х 2$ 1 We have 
to bear in mind that the text as we have it is extremely corrupt. We find also 
1 тасатда [87] for 1 karga and 3 macámga [32] [33] for 1 karsa, unfortunately 


18 So also [41] 84 r B. 

14 It is not ible to draw any conclusions from the proportions of milk to ghee, as it is 
exceptional to Ånd as in [18] and [33] that the proportion is milk 4 to ghee 1. There is always 
at least as much milk as ghee except in [22] 67 v 3, where the proportions are ghee I samga to 
milk 4 mga. Неге samga is presumably а mistake for simga. 
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in prescriptions whose Skt. is not yet fully explicable. In [8] 3 mäcämga 
translates Skt. aksa (= karga). 

The text of Jp. abounds in discrepancies. Let us look at some of the 
measures occurring in prescriptions whose Skt. text it is now possible to read. 

In [5]a (kalyanaka-ghria) the correspondences are as in [18] discussed 
above, but in the mahakalyänaka-ghria [5]b (50 v 5-51 г 4) the amounts of 
milk and ghee seem to be equal. The Skt. has only kstrena ' with milk’ but 
the Tibetan translators of the Stddhasdra have ho-ma mar-gyi bé-hgyur-gys 
nan-du bskol-to ‘ boils them in four times as much milk as ghee ’ in accordance 
with Indian medical tradition (Suér., Utt. 39.235; 62.25; Vagbh., Ut. 6.32). 

In [20] we find 1 samga corresponding to Skt. ddhaka as expected. 

In [25] we have 5 mdcamga for Skt. akga-mätrair, whereas the St. has the 
expected 2 mäcämga. 

In [87] the 4 pala of träyamänä are explained as 40 sera (i.e. 40 pala !). They 
are boiled in ten times as much water (= 40 pala). This is impossibly rendered 
by 2 samga. One could account for the 40 sera as displaced (that is, belonging 
to the water), but it is difficult to account for 2 затда. The water and träyamana 
are boiled down to a fifth, that is, to 8 pala, for which we find 2 simga (= 32 pala). 
This decoction is mixed with a paste made from 1 karsa each of rohini etc. 
(= 24 mäcämga). Then 8 pala of the juice of dmalaka is added (rendered 40 sera, 
i.e. 40 palal). In the Khotanese the order of procedure is reversed, which may 
have had some influence on the measures. The 8 pala of milk appears here as 
8 simga (= 128 pala!). The ghee is not clearly indicated: only rrüm ocours 
(for gvi'ha ттт 1). 

In [38] a paste is made of 31 items. The ghee is as usual four times the 
amount of paste (pada-kallatam/sarpir) : 31 x 2 mäcamga = 62 mäcamga, for 
which we find 2 simga (= 32 pala = 128 mácamga). The water is 8 times the 
ghee (astagune toye): 8 x 2 simga = 2 samga. The emblio myrobalan is twice 
the ghee (dvt-gundmalaka-dravam) : 2 x 2 simga = 4 simga (rendered 6 simga !). 

The safpalaka ghee [39] is so called because it is made with one pala of 
each of six items. The Khotanese rendering gastapala is therefore liable to 
mislead. Here pala = 1 sera. According to the Skt. tulya-ksiram ghrta-prastham, 
correctly rendered by the Tibetan mar dan ho-ma sran sum-cu-réa gitis gfits, 
1 prastha of milk and 1 prastha of ghee are prescribed. Here Jp. has 1 prastha 
of ghee (24 simga) but 4 prastha of milk (8 imga)! It is surprising that Јр. 
does not here mention the water as it usually does. It is not mentioned in the 
Sanskrit but the Tibetan translators state that it is four times as much as the 
ghee. According to Arunadatta on Vägbhata, Ci. 5.22 the water could be 
three or four times as much as the ghee (jalam snehdo caturgunam trigunam và 

am). 

In [41] the order of procedure is different from what is expected. The 
vidärī and the honey seem not to have been included. According to the Skt., 
1 karga is to be taken of the drugs jivaka . . . abhtsuka, whereas the Khotanese 
has 2 mäcämga (= 1 karga) of most of them and 4 mäcämga of others. It is not 
clear how 2 sera of iksu (reduced after boiling to 8 simga) can be reconciled 
with the prastha of the Skt. Similarly 4 sera of sugar seems irreconcilable with 
Skt. darkarardhatulam (= 50 sera). Closer to ardha-tulä is the rendering of 
Skt. tulardha by 25 sera in [50]. Here the Tibetan translation of St. correctly 
has атай Ina-beu and the Khotanese pajsäsa sera (Ss. 129 r 5). 

In [50], where 3 samga of water are reduced to 1 samga we might have 
expected 4 samga to have been reduced to 1 samga. The formulation in the 
Si. does not specify the quantity of water but a somewhat similar recipe is 
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known elsewhere. In Cpd. 22.141-5 = Vr. 22.114-18 the formulation contains 
jala-drone ’méa-sesttam, where Srikanthadatta explains amsa-Sesitam as pada- 
$esitam. That is, four ddhaka of water (jala-drone) are reduced to 1 ddhaka 
(püda-segttam). 

In [60] the Skt. has mülakanàm rasa-prasthais ‘ with 1 prastha of the juice 
of radishes °’, and this is found also in the Tibetan and Khotanese versions of 
the Stddhasära. Jp. explains the procedure: ‘1 thamga of dry radish is to be 
boiled with 22 simga of water so that there remains there 2 simga °. Here the 
2 simga will represent the prastha, but there is no way to determine the value 
of thamga here. Jp. has 2 $imga also for the quantity of curds, which is an 
adhaka in the Skt. text and correctly so rendered in the Tibetan and Khotanese 
of the Siddhasdra. For the sesame oil Jp. again has 2 simga, corresponding to 
Skt. tasla-prastham. For tatla~prastham in [61] Jp. has 24 simga ‘for good 
measure’. Here Jp. fails to give the quantity of milk (tatle-prastham payas- 
tulyam). The ädhaka of svadamstra in [61], correctly understood by the Tibetan 
and Khotanese translators of the Siddhasära, seems correct here: 8 simga. 
But Јр. has 2 sera of ginger against the Khotanese hasta sera in Si. 180 r 5, 
which is correct for Skt. mänt (= 8 pala = 8 sera). 

Skt. sad-guna-sitath is not clear in [85] and Arunadatta on Vagbh., Ct. 
9.110-13 suggests 108 or 48 parts of sugar. Neither quantity seems compatible 
with the 10 sera of Jp. 

In [86] Jp. has correctly 24 mácamga for Skt. karsonmità, 5 mäcämga for 
dvi-kärgskam, 1 sera for palämsakam, 8 sera for palant ... astau. But the 
quantity of sugar is not clear: sttäyäs caskatah kriah. According to Arunadatta : 
sitäys apy astau райт * 8 pala of sugar also '.!5 If this was so understood by 
the translator of Jp. we then have the value of 1 thamga = 8 pala. 

The measure thamga occurs only four times in Јр. [60] [74] [75] [86]. No 
clue is yielded by [60] to the value of the thamga, and [74] and [75] have not 
yet been identified. In both these cases it is used of the quantity of sugar as 
in [86]. [75] seems to support the assumption of a value of 8 pala since the 
corrupt Skt. text has darkara asia-bhaga. [74] remains unclear: it appears to 
have sad-guna-, the significance of which is uncertain as in [85] above. 

The value of 8 pala for 1 thamga would also indirectly confirm the value 
of 16 pala for 1 simga rather than 8 pala as Bailey suggested, since otherwise 
thamga and simga would have the same value. I know of no evidence to support 
Konow’s statement (p. 91) that thamga ‘ translates Skt. prastha '. On the word 
thamga see also Bailey, KT 4.156; Saka documents Text volume, p. 57. 

Tn [90] [91] and [92] sugar is measured in sera. In [90] the sugar is said to be 
eight times as much as the long pepper, that is, 8 x 4 mäcämga = 32 mäcämga, 
but Jp. has 5 sera instead of 8 sera. Another mistake ocours in [90]. The 
quantities of tälisa, marica, Sunthi, and krenä are said to be bhagottarair ‘in 
ascending portions ’, that is, 1 part talisa, 2 parts marica, 3 parts sunthi, 4 parts 
krsná. But Jp. has 2 parts (2 mäcämga according to Jp.’s system) for both 
tälısa and marica. This leads to ardhämsike tvag-ele being rendered * йау, 
elà—1 mäcämga each’ instead of $ mäcämga each. The Tibetan rendering of 
the Stddhasära correctly has bal-buhi chad-kys phyed phyed ‘each half the 
measure of the їййза?. 

In [91] the six drugs involved are likewise said to be bhaga-vivardhitath, 
and the rendering is consistent according to the system of Jp. if we allow 
for the fact that the numerals have been omitted after the second and third 


15 So also in the Tibetan translation of Vagbh.: kha-ra sran brgyad (Peking 171 b 6). 
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items. There is said to be an equal quantity of sugar (зата $arkarà), that is, 
1+2+3+4+5-+6 = 21 mäcämga, here rendered 7 sera instead of the 
mathematically correct 5} sera (21 x 1). 

In [92] $arkarayas ca catvars paläni appears as ‘sugar 8 sera’ instead of 
4 sera. But if 8 sera, why not 1 thamga 1 

Leaving the measures in their confusion I would like to point out that the 
identification of [29] with Ss. 26.61-4 1 proves that the text of Jp. is corrupt 
even apart from the question of measures. Evidently the compilator of Jp. 
wished to include the räsnädyam ghrtam, which is 26.61 in the Stddhasüra and 
twice quoted by Vahgasena. These two verses form the conclusion in the 
Siddhasära of the section on eye diseases. In MS A the chapter formula follows. 
St. 26.62-4 form the introductory verses to the section on ear diseases. They 
have nothing to do with 26.61 and do not provide a prescription. The scribe 
seems to have carried on copying from the Siddhasdra mechanically. However, 
when he came to translation he translated 26.61-4 as if nothing were amiss. 
The appended heading ttraphalada rüm ‘ triphaladt-ghrta’ applies to [28] and 
has nothing to do with [29]. It is not clear how it got there. 

That the translator was unable to understand the Sanskrit text in the 
form in which it stands seems clear from his rendering of s@myakht in [28] by 
tha raha’ jimda ‘it destroys pains in the mouth’. sa@myakhi 1s corrupt for 
pisa-mukhe ‘at the beginning of evening’. The Khotanese version of the 
Siddhasára (153 т 1) correctly renders pa’sa@’ Аййаї va, where pa’sa’ is ‘ evening ’. 


18 26.61 räanä-phala-traya-kväthe daéa-miilasya oa értam 
kalkena jivaniyaném ghrtam timira-nàéanam 
26.62 karnayoh £üla-b&dhirya-n&da-srávüh samirapát 


26.63 + 64 pittogma-kapha-samsosäj jiyate karna-güthakah. 


‘НЕ COOKS SOFTLY ’: ADVERBS IN SANSKRIT 
GRAMMAR ' 


By RIOHARD GOMBRICH 


kimapi kimapi mandam mandam äsattiyogäd 
avicalitakapolam jalpator akramena 
asithtlaparirambhavyäprtaikaskadognor 
aviditagatayämä ratrir eva vyaramsit. 

* Gently, gently this and that we murmured without sequence, our cheeks 
unmoving, so close were they pressed, each arm employed in tight embrace, 
and so its watches passed unnoticed and the very night would cease.’ 

Bhavabhüti, Uttararämacarita, 1, 27. 

‘Compound adjectives may be used adverbially in the same way as simple 
adjectives, and as such normally appear in the accusative singular neuter. 
This is common with bahuvrihis and in the classical literature long con- 
glomerations of this nature are frequently so used.’ 

T. Burrow, The Sanskrit language,? 216. 


1. It has been recognized from the earliest times, i.e. from Kätyäyana (К) on,? 
that, although Panini’s description of Sanskrit is miraculously concise and 
almost equally comprehensive * in those topics it covers, it requires some 
supplementation. Even so, P’s inadequate treatment of adverbs is note- 
worthy,’ and the more so as the tradition was remarkably slow to supplement 
this deficiency. This paper deals with two connected topics: (i) conceptualiza- 
tion and naming of the adverb; (ii) grammatical descriptions of adverbial 


Professor George Cardona’s paper, ‘Indian grammarians on adverbs ’,® 
does not have the temerity to speak of a deficiency in the tradition and does 
not deal with my categories (2) and (3) below. Moreover, Cardona treats the 
question more or less synchronically. I hope, therefore, that our articles may 
complement each other. 

‚1.1. It is not possible to deduce from P the three adverbial usages in the first 
couplet of Bhavabhüti's beautiful verse which heads this article: (1) mandam, 


1 їл this article I use the term ‘ Sanskrit grammar’ as a translation of vydkarana #äsira ; 

Lo.» it refers to the traditional study of the aan not to the subject itself. Similarly, by 
“Sanskrit t grammarian ’ I mean vaiyakaranika. 

з 2nd ed., London, 1965. 

* The relative chronology of the great Sanskrit grammarians is certain, as each comments 
on his predecessors. Their absolute Бн сурш. is тоноу uncertain—and not relevant to 
this article. But I assume the following approximate dates (and use these abbreviations) : 
Yüska fifth century B.o., Pipini (Р) fourth century ».0., Katyayana (К) third century B.O., 
Patafijah (Pat.) second ‘century в.о., Bhartrhari (Bh.) fifth century A.D., Kdéibderits (Kv.) 
seventh cen’ A.D. 

4A notable example of the incompleteness of P on a юре. central to his conoerns is his 
treatment of kri affixes; see G. B. Palsule, Some primary nominal formations missing in Pásini, 
Poons, 1968. 

5 While Professor 8. D. Joahi was teaching me the samäsa section of Р at Poona University, 
I queried P’s failure explicitly to mention the type of adverbial compound to which my quotation 
from Professor Burrow refers. This article arose from that query. Though Joshi is, of course, 
not responsible for what I have written, his contribution is во great that ко can perhaps best sum 
it up by saying that I merely asked ези to which he supplied 

© Issues in Linguistics; papers in of Henry and Renée Kahane, ed. "Braj В. Kachru et æl., 
Urbana, 1973, 85-98. І am grateful to Mr. Dominik Wujastyk for drawing my attention to this 
article, and for reading a draft of my paper critically—the adverb is essential. 
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(2) avicalstakapolam (the usage to which Professor Burrow refers), (3) akramena. 
Let me give three further examples parallel to these : 


(1) sa sighram gacchats — ‘ he goes quickly ’ 
(2) sã vividhaprak§ram pacati — ‘ she cooks in various ways’ 
(8) agvo javena dhàvats — ‘ the horse runs swiftly ’. 
On the other hand, it is possible to deduce from P the adverbial usages : 
(4) atra tisthämt — ‘ here I stand ’ 
(5) sa tüspIm äste — ‘ he sits in silence ' 
(6) sa ciram svapits — * һе is sleeping a long time ’. 


2. Professor 8. D. Joshi has 7 discussed ‘ parts of speech ’ in the early Sanskrit 
grammarians (mainly P and Pat.) and shown that our ‘adjective’ lacks a 
precise equivalent in their terminology. Guna-vacana (‘ quality-word ’, i.e. 
adjective) occurs a few times in P as a semantic term but does not designate 
& part of speech, ie. a morphological category. Pre-Paninian tradition, 
represented by Yaska, recognized just four parts of speech: naman ‘noun’, 
Gkhyata ‘ verb’, upasarga ‘ preverb/preposition ’, and nipáta ‘ particle’. Under 
this classification our adverbs in exx. (1)-(3) are ‘nouns’ and those in exx. 
(4)-(6) are ‘ particles’; and we shall see that this dichotomy persists through- 
out the grammatical tradition: the two groups are never assimilated. 


PANINI 

3. P ultimately allows only two categories of words, which one may very 
loosely call ‘nouns’ and ‘verbs’; he calls them subanta ' ending in a case 
affix’ and tinante ‘ending in a finite verbal affix’ respectively. All words 
but those we would call finite verbs come under the first heading. At the highest 
level of generality, then, all our six exx. are subanta. 

3.1. A sub-category of subanta is the avyaya ‘indeclinable’. A word in this 
category loses its (fictive) case affix by P 2.4.82. P defines the avyaya at 
1.1.37-41. The adverbs in our exx. (4)-(6) are covered by this definition: 
atra by 1.1.88, which says that a nominal stem derived from another nominal 
stem and not declining in all cases is an avyaya 8; tügnim and ciram by 1.1.37, 
which refers to a list (gana) of words beginning with svar which it classes as 
avyaya. 

3.1.1. The nature and content of this gana require a few words. We have no 
direct evidence what words were in the Ganapäfha, the full collection of these 
lists, in P’s day. Our earliest evidence for their contents is the Kv., a com- 
mentary on P which reproduced the full ganas at the relevant points, i.e. when 
commenting on the sütras which refer to them. However, this does not dispose 
of all difficulties, because the text of the Kv. is often doubtful. We can say 
that the generally accepted text of the svarads gana in Kv. on P 1.1.37 contains 
about 80 items. In later texts the list increases, until in the Siddhantakaumudt, 
a thousand years after the Kv., it has approximately doubled. This develop- 
ment is allowed for by the theory. As early as Pat.,° ganas are classified as 
either fixed, complete (vrta) or open, sample lists (akris-gama). The svarädı gana 
. is of the latter type. However, we do not know whether this classification is 


18. D. Joshi, Adjectives and substantives as single class in the ‘ parts of speech’, Poona, 1966. 
з Діта is derived from the pronoun idam by the addition of the iaddhila affix tra. The full 
prakriyä (derivation) of the form is given by the following s#iras: 1.1.27, 7.2.102, 6.1.97, 
7.2.113, 5.3.1, 5.3.10. - 


? On P 2.1.59. we А 
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as old as P, and we shall see below (section 4) that Pat. cannot have read the 
common adverbs susthu ‘ well’ and dusthu ‘ill’ in his version of the gana, 
because he did not class them as avyaya. They are not in the Kv. version of 
the gana. Böhtlingk prints them in the Genapétha at the back of his 1887 
edition of P, but he has used a late version of the list. 

I had hoped for enlightenment from Ayachit’s critical edition of the 
Ganapdatha. But his version of the svarddt gana, which contains only 75 items, 
omits for example sahasá, which is in every printed edition of the Kv. I can 
find. He prints supplementary lists of 50 + 10 -+ 15, following the Siddhànta- 
kaumudi, but sahasa figures neither in them nor in the variant readings. To 
play safe I have chosen examples, tiisnim and ciram, which are in every version 
of the original list. 

There are certainly indeclinables which are not in any version of the list, 
e.g. svairam ‘at will’. But since it is an äkrti-gana, this is not an objection 
to the list. 

3.1.2. We may note a difference between tügnim and ciram. The former is 
indubitably indeclinable, to our way of thinking, and cannot be derived from 
any other word in the lexicon. But cram is related to the adjective ctra- 
‘long-lasting ’; so why does P classify it as indeclinable ? In his system neither 
tüsnim nor ciram can be derived; both are avyutpanna prätipadika ‘ underived 
nominal stems’. He does not deal with the derivation of words which in his 
system have no syntactic function, and the words in the svaradi gana have no 
such function. For Р such words are formally nominative (i.e., the case affix 
which has been lost by 2.4.82 is su), because, lacking syntactic function, they 
are merely pratipadtkartha ‘conveying the meaning of the stem’. Moreover, 
for P each avyaya should form a separate lexical item: the adjectival stem 
cira- and the indeclinable ciram should be separate entries. 

3.1.3. Ciram is an interesting example, because there are adverbs from this 
stem in all cases of the neuter singular: ctram, cirena, cträya, ciräl, cirasya, 
cire. However, these words in their adverbial usage are not derivable from 
the stem cira- by any general principle. They are not in complementary 
distribution, and each would be considered by P to be a separate indeclinable 
item—after all, there are no adverbs formed from the dual or plural of cira-. 
Thus for P the terminations of ciram, cirena, ete., are not real case affixes. 
We may perhaps express P’s treatment of these words as avyaya by saying 
that none of them are liable to transformation. 

3.1.4. There is another difference between tisnim and ciram, one of semantic 
category. The former ів an adverb of manner, the latter of time. The svaradı 
list contains several examples of both; but in general P covers adverbs of 
time much more fully than adverbs of manner. In 5.3.15-22 he prescribes 
various temporal adverbs in the sense of the locative (i.e., ‘time at which ’). 
Those formed from pronominal stems are covered as avyaya by 1.1.38; but 
5.3.22 lists 14 temporal adverbs which are not in the svardds list. There seems 
to be no pattern here: hyas ‘ yesterday’ and évas ‘tomorrow’ are in the 
svarädı gana, while adya ‘to-day’ and anyedyus “the following day’ are in 


108, М. Ayachit, The Ganapatha, a critical study: Ph.D. thesis, Decoan College Research 
Institute, Poona, 1959. 

1 І inolude the critical edition, ed. Sharma and Deshpande, Hyderabad, 1969-70, which 
was not of course available to Ayachit. 

11 Ofrena to oirasya inclusive are in Ayachit’s first ‘ supplementary list’; cire is in no list 
Y have seen, but is attested in Monier-Williams’s Sanskrit—Hnglish dictionary, which also quotes 
a neuter noun ciram, derived from P 6.2.6. Cire is altogether a marginal case—see note 16— but 
this does not affect the argument. 
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5.3.22. P refers to another list of adverbs in his avyaytbhava section (see 
3.3.3.1 below on tisthadgu), and most of those are temporal too. 

We have now dealt with our exx. (4)-(6). 
3.2. Our first three examples are far more problematic. Prima facte none of 
the three looks to us modern grammarians like an indeclinable. They look to us 
like declining nominal stems ending in case terminations; the first stem we 
would identify as that of an adjective, the second as that of an adjective 
formed from a nominal compound (а samäse), and the third as that of a noun. 
However, P did not clearly differentiate between adjectives and nouns as 
morphological categories. He has the pair (2.1.57) visesana and visesya, 
© qualifying ’ and ‘ qualified ’,"? but, as Professor Joshi has shown, these do 
not correspond to ‘adjective’ and ‘noun’; it suffices to mention that the 
visesana may be a noun, as in ' oak-tree’, or the vigesya an adjective, as in 
‘blue-green’. Had P wished to say that in adverbial usage adjectives appear 
in the neuter singular accusative but nouns in the instrumental singular, he 
might have encountered a difficulty, in that he would have had to use his 
terms sattvavacana (‘ substantive’) and gunavacana (‘ adjective’), which else- 
where for him are semantic categories, as morphological categories. 
3.3. Let us turn from what we might say to what P did say. His system includes 
a kind of nominal compound (which, strictly speaking, means a compound 
including at least one nominal stem) called the avyayibhdva (2.1.5-21). This 
is strictly a formal category: any indeclinable nominal compound is an 
avyaytbhdva. Incidentally, an avyayibhave is thus itself an avyaya, and there- 
fore formally nominative. Most avyayibhavas are in fact adverbs, and most of 
them have an indeclinable as first member. Exceptions to both these norms 
are stipapratt ‘a little soup’ (formed by 2.1.9) and irimuns ‘ the three sages ’ 
(formed by 2.1.19), both nouns; in йр ртай the indeclinable is the second . 
member, in trimunt there is none. However, the typical avyayibhava is indeed 
a word like sajavam ‘ speedily °’, an adverb with an indeclinable (here sa) as the 
first member, and many western grammars 15 notice only this category. 
3.3.1. Note that all indeclinable compounds rank as auyayibhäva, so that it is 
possible for a compound to belong to two categories. Trimuni is both 
avyayibhava and dvigu; dandadands ‘ stick to stick’ (e.g. a fight), formed by 
2.2.27, is both avyayibhdva and bahuvrihi. These rather outré examples are 
furnished by the tradition. I am about to argue that the same holds of much 
commoner kinds of words: that vividhaprakdram (our ex. (2)) is also both 
avyaytbhava and bahuvriht, and that an adverb like agvasighram ‘ swiftly as 
в horse’ is both avyayibhava and karmadhàraya. 
3.3.2. We now face the question whether our exx. (1) and (2) are acoounted for 
by P. It seems to me that they are not. Certainly the concept of an adverb 
is not there, either as a logical, semantio category or as a formal grammatical 
category: there is no process for deriving adverbs from adjectives. Such 
words as £ighram and mandam must for P be indeclinables, and so should come 
into the svarädi gana. But, even though this is an open gana, this interpretation 
is far-fetched ; for the kind of words which Sanskrit grammarians included in 


13 These terms might be better translated ' partioularizing ’ and ‘ particularized ', bat I have 
retained the translation which is in general use. : 

14 Op. oit., especially pp. 28-9. 

15 Even so careful a grammarian as Maodonell slips up quite badly on the avyayibhdva: 
he presents it as a sub-class of karmadhàáraya | (A. A. Macdonell, A Sanskrit grammar for students, 
175, $ 188.3.a.) To over-simplify by presenting only the commonest юпа of avyayibhüva ів 
perhaps excusable in an elementary grammar, but it is bad to omit mention of the essential 
criterion by which a compound is во classi: namely that it is indeolinable. 
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the gana are not those simply derived from adjectives. Sinte any adjective 
can be thus turned into an adverb, the list, taking account only of uncom- 
pounded words, would indeed be long ! 

3.3.3. The case is even more clear-cut with our ex. (2): as any bahuvrihi can 
be turned into an adverb, the number of adverbs of this formal character is 
in fact infinite. Of this avicalitakapolam is a good example. Theoretically the 
same holds for adverbs based on karmadhäraya adjectives, like asvasighram, 
but as these are less common I shall keep to bahuvrtht examples. One may 
argue that the very free use of adverbs exemplified in avicalitakapolam was 
typical of later Sanskrit, not of the Sanskrit of P’s day (whenever that was) ; 
but no one denies either that avicalitakapolam is correctly formed or that rather 
simpler examples like vividhaprakäram were known to Р. 

3.3.3.1. Is there any sūtra which would allow the formation of an avyaytbhava 
like vividhaprakäram ? Only two sütras allow for avyayıbhävas containing 
neither an indeclinable nor a numeral. 2.1.21 allows the formation of in- - 
declinable proper names from bahuvriht compounds, e.g. lohttagangam, which 
would be a place name ‘ Red River’. Though this sütra allows the derivation 
of an infinite number of avyayıbhäves, they would function as nouns, not 
adverbs, and are clearly not relevant to our quest. The only айта left which 
might help us is 2.1.17, tsthadguprabhytint ca, which says that the words in 
the list which starts with tisthadgu are avyaytbhavas. The reference is to a` 
gana. Tisthadgu means ‘ while the cows are standing’, and the gana begins 
with a list of temporal adverbs, many of an agricultural character; it then 
becomes a somewhat heterogeneous list and includes some adverbs of manner, 
e.g. visamam ‘unevenly’. In the Kv. version, though not in that printed by 
Böhtlingk, it also includes dandadandt, cited above in 3.3.1. But this is not an 
akrtt-gana (see 3.1.1 above). Itis a list of words, some of them decidedly curious, 
which do not invite imitation: one cannot generate analogical forms such as 
*usthadasvam ‘while the horses are standing’. Thus, although this sūtra 
covers a few odd adverbs which would otherwise be missed, it by no means 
meets the case. 

3.3.4. We turn now to our third category of examples, of which javena and 
akramena are instances. First we must justify the choice only of instrumental 
examples, for the example of cira- (3.1.3 above) shows that, to our way of 
thinking, Sanskrit has adverbial formations in every oblique oase.! However, 
those in the dative and genitive are very few and sporadic, while those in the 
ablative and locative are deducible from the uses prescribed for those cases.!? 
One would have expeoted the use of nouns in the instrumental as adverbs of 
manner to be sanctioned by P, but it is not. 

3.3.4.1. The main meanings P assigns to the instrumental case are agent and 
instrument (2.3.18: kartrkaranayos trtiy@) and cause (2.3.23: hetau). But if 
the horse runs swiftly, it is not ‘because of’ or ‘by means of’ swiftness. 
Certainly K felt that there was a deficiency, for to 2.3.18 he appended the 
variika: träyavidhäne prakriyadibhya upasamkhyänam: ‘in prescribing the 
instrumental case, supplement, because of words like prakrtya ( by nature ") '. 
To illustrate this vartıka, Pat. supplies a rather heterogeneous list of phrases 
containing words in the instrumental in adverbial usage, e.g. prakrtya darganiyah 


18 For в longer discussion of ' Case-forms used as adverbs’, see W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit 
grammar, $$ 1110-17. Most adverbial forms are singular; an example of a plural form is uccath 
aloud *. 
17 This may be why cire is not in the svarddi gana; but in that case сїйї should not be there 
either, as both forms could be derived from a noun ciram by 2.3.7. 


P 
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‘naturally handsome’; samena dhavats ‘he runs evenly’; visamena dhävats 
* he runs unevenly '. However, even this list is far from covering the adverbial 
use of the instrumental in general. The usages in it are peculiar ones, e.g. samena 
and visamena are adverbial instrumentals formed from adjectives not from 
nouns. Note that visamena is thus quite differently classified from the 
synonymous compound adverb visamam, which we met in the tisfhadgu gana 
above (3.3.3.1). So this vartika does not account for usages like javena and 
akramena, common though they are. 

3.3.4.2. Though the tradition seems to have nothing further to say about our 
ex. (3), it may be worth making an observation about their use in Sanskrit. All 
such instrumentals may be transformed, with perfect synonymity and gram- 
matical correctitude, into avyayibhdvas beginning with sa, or, in the case of 
negatives, with nek. Thus javena in this usage is interchangeable with sajavam, 
Gdarena with sädaram (‘ respectfully ’), and akramena with niskramam. One 
might have expected a further transformational possibility by which one 
could form a bahuvrihi adjective agreeing with the subject of the verb: *asvo 
sajavo dhavats. But this is in fact bad Sanskrit, because P 2.2.28, which lays 
down the use of sa and saha in bahuvrihts, says that the usage is confined to 
cases of © equal application’ (tulyayoge). This means that there must be two 
items: аќал sasärathir dgatah ‘ the horse came with the charioteer ' is correct ; 
but the horse cannot come ‘ with speed’ in the same sense: speed and horse 
are not on an equal footing. Though I am not aware of a rule prescribing it, 
the negative corollary apparently holds: akramena jalpats can be transformed 
into niskramam jalpati but not into *niskramo jalpats. This serves to show 
that what I persist, despite lack of justification in P, in calling an adverb 
really is felt in the language to be qualifying the verb, not the subject. 

3.4. To summarize: words which appear to us to be adverbs, or used adverbially, 
вте heterogeneously classified by P. True, all come into the category of subanta, 
but that category embraces all words but finite verbs, so it does not advance 
us very far. Certain simple (i.e. uncompounded) adverbs are listed as avyaya 
in the Ganapatha, but very few of those which appear to us to be derived 
from adjectives or nouns current elsewhere in the language figure in that list— 
and indeed it fits P’s (implicit) theory of what an avyaya is that this should 
be so. A few more adverbs of time are added by 5.3.22. Applying P’s explicit 
criterion for the avyaya as simply an indeclinable word, it is possible to argue 
that he took all adverbs to be avyaya, but this is implausible, and certainly the 
tradition did not argue for it. P laid down the rules for deriving all compound 
adverbs which begin with indeolinables, and a few more (e.g. testhadgu); for 
the rest one has to argue as for the simple adverbs such as ftghram. As for case 
usages, there is no explanation of the use of nouns in the instrumental as 
adverbs (usually adverbs of manner). P does not have an adverbial accusative 
at all; for him all indeclinables, including adverbs, are nominative—though 
we must remember that by this he does not imply that they oan be or can 
agree with the subject of a sentence. 


LATER GRAMMARIANS 


-4. The Sanskrit term for ‘ adverb’ is kriya-visesanam, which literally means 


‘(word) qualifying an action/verb’. The first use of this word seems to be in 
Patafijali,!® and even he uses it only in one passage.! When Kätyäyana offers 
18 The St. Petersburg lexicon quotes it from no authority earlier than the Kv., and with 


4 wrong reference at that. 
2] rely on 8. D. Pathak, Word index to Patafijali’s Vyikarana-mahabhdsya, Poona, 1927. 
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his first definition of a sentence (värtika 9 on P 2.1.1), Gkhydtam sävyayakära- 
kavisesanam vakyam, which Joshi translates, ‘A finite verb, together with 
indeclinable and noun (i.e. operator) and noun-qualifying word, receives the 
designation “ sentence ” ’,2° Pat. adds sakriydvtsesanam сей vaktavyam. How- 
ever, we cannot simply translate this as ‘with adverb & too’. Firstly, К and 
Pat. are still using P’s category of avyaya: to illustrate this very definition 
of a sentence Pat. gives the example uccath pathats, ‘he recites aloud’. In 
English we would call uccath an adverb, but it is an avyaya, not a kriyavssesana. 
Thus Ariyävisesana is & category narrower than our ‘ adverb’ in at least one 
respect. Secondly, it is not definite that Pat. is referring just to adverbs in 
the narrow grammatical sense of words in the accusative singular neuter (see 
our opening quotation from Burrow and next section). The examples he 
gives are susthu pacats and dusthu pacati, ‘ he cooks well ' and ‘ he cooks badly ’ ; 
these do not have corresponding adjectives, and presumably it is the mere 
historical accident that in Pat.’s time they were not in the svardds list 3$ which 
disqualifies them from being classed as indeclinables like tüsmwm, cram and i 
uccath. Pat. then reports someone else’s suggestion that it would be enough 
to define the sentence as akhyatam savigesanam, ‘a finite verb with qualifying 
word(s)’, because ‘all these —by which he can only mean avyaya, karaka 
and visesana—are kriyäviseganäni. If a käraka can be a kriyävisesana, the latter 
term here has a far broader referent than ‘adverb’; it must have the general 
sense of ‘ qualifying an action’. Perhaps also in the previous line we should 
translate sakriyavisesanam ca as ‘ with action-qualifying word too’; of course, 
such a word will usually be an adverb, but the definition is looser than ‘ verb- 
qualifying word’; maybe it is broader too, and would cover javena as well as 
vividhaprakäram, but I do not insist on this point. 

From this discussion I conclude: (i) that certain words which semantically 
function as adverbs were never grammatically (morphologically) so interpreted, 
because they happen to be listed in the Garapäfha as indeclinables; (ii) that 
it is unlikely that even in Pat. the word kriyavisesana is yet a technical term 
referring exclusively to adverbs in the accusative singular neuter. 

5. We find the same position in Bhartrhari. Unfortunately most of his com- 
mentary on Pat. is lost, so evidence is sparse. Chapters 2 and 3 of the 
Vakyapadiya deal with syntax and semantics, and one might have expected 
some mention of adverbs. But in classifying the parts of speech Bh. retains 
Yaska’s four categories and never mentions adverbs. He does talk about 
words ‘ qualifying actions’, but in the same broad sense as Pat., and in the 
same context at that. Thus at 2.71 he speaks of чуй viststá, ‘the qualified 
action ’, and the context makes it clear that visigfä refers to all words qualifying 
the action, e.g. the nouns—just as in the definition akhydtam savisesanam 
quoted in the previous section. Raghavan Pillai ** here translates чуй as 
© action (i.e. the meaning of a verb)’. At 2.5 Bh. says that a vocative qualifies 
the action (sambodhanapadam kriyäyä visesakam), and there is even a variant 
reading kriyayd viíeganam, but the context is much the same: Bh., in order 
to solve a problem in the application of rules for accentuation, is just concerned 
to integrate the vocative into the sentence as one of the things that can go 


во 8. D. Joshi, Patasjali's Vyikarana-mahabhasya, Samarthähnika, Poona, 1968, 108. 

*1 I gloss over the fact that the compound could also mean ‘ with adverbs * in the plural. 

з билли and dusthu oocur as Nos. 123 and 145 in the svarädi gana printed by Bohtlingk in 
his edition of P, but they are not in the oritical edition of Kv. (see note 11 above), so would 
seem to be medieval additions. 

п К, Raghavan Pillai, The Väkyapadiya, Delhi, eto., 1971. 


= 
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with the verb. Raghavan Pillai is therefore wrong * to translate hriyaya 
visegakam as ‘adverb —even though the commentator Punyaräja mentions 
here that adverbs are accusative and neuter (kriyavifesanánàm karmatvam 
napumsakatä ca)—and from our point of view the passage is a red herring. 
Thus, though both Pat. and Bh. use the term kriyavisesana or 8 very close 
synonym, these words do not correspond to ‘ adverb ’ as either a logical or a 
grammatical category. 

6. The Käsikãvriti (‘Benares commentary’) on P discusses adverbs in its 
comment on P 4.4.28, and makes a valiant effort to show that the st#ra—on 
which neither K nor Pat. commented—refers to certain adverbs which end in 
-am as accusatives. The sūtra is tat praty anupürvam tpalomakiilam, and we 
read in thak from 4.4.1 and vartate from 4.4.27. Thak is meta-language for the 
suffix -ka or -ika with strengthening of a short first syllable; thus the rule 
derives prätipika ‘ adverse to’ from prafipam. 

tad ws dvitiya samarthanibhakith. prati anu tty evampürvebhyah ipalomakiila- 
Sabdebhyo dovtiydsamarthebhyo vartate tty eiasminn arthe thakpratyayo bhavats. 
nanu са vrür akarmakah tasya katham karmand sambandhah? kriyavisesanam 
akarmakandm арі karma bhavats. pratipam vartate pratipikah.... ‘The word 
tad is a syntactic acousative. [Samarthavibhakts is a technical term in the 
taddhita section of Р, meaning the case in which the word from which the 
derivation is made is to be understood. Therefore Kv. means that the sütra 
is operating on the accusative form prattpam.] The suffix фар is used in the 
sense “is” after the words īpa, loma and Еа in the syntactic accusative 
preceded by prats or anu. Objection: the root vrt ( be”) is intransitive, so 
how can it be connected with an object? Answer: an adverb is the object 
even of intransitive verbs. He is adverse [using the adverb prafipam]: 
pratipikah “ adverse ” [the adjective]. 

6.1. First let us note that the Kv. here uses the word hriyavisesana, and that 
І have translated it ‘ adverb ’, because it does designate a grammatical category : 
adverbs formed by adding neuter singular terminations, whether these are 
interpreted as accusative or nominative (see below). The term thus covers 
our examples (1) and (2) only. It is narrower than our term ‘ adverb’, as in 
section 4, conclusion i; but it is no longer also broader, as it was in section 4, 
conclusion ii. 

6.2. Kv.’s interpretation of the sūtra is perverse. It is far simpler to interpret 
tad as а nominative and the subject of vartate. It is true that pratwpikah is 
derived from the adverb prattpam, but as prafvpam in fact has no other cases, 
P need not specify to which case (semantically) the affix is to be added. An 
even graver objection to Kv.’s interpretation is that for P pratipam is not an 
accusative but a nominative; so even if tat in the sūtra should bo accusative, 
it must be for some other reason than that given by Kv. 6.3. For Kv., adverbs 
are accusative, because it has a syntactic theory of their use. They qualify 
the sense of the verbal root (dhätvartka), which is neuter singular, and they 
are in the accusative because that sense is always present as what we call an 
‘internal accusative, whether the verb be transitive or intransitive. Thus one 
© goes to a village’ (gramam gacchats), but one also ‘ goes a going’ (gamanam 


. gacchats), and the adverb, e.g. sighram, qualifies that ‘ going’. So far as I know, 


Kv. alludes to this theory of the adverb only in this passage. 
6.4. Kv. apparently has nothing to add about our ex. (3), the instrumental 
used as an adverb of manner. 


^ Ibid., 153, n. 87. 
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T. The Kv. view of adverbs does not appear to have been embodied in a rule 
for their formation * till the twelfth century. Then rules were formulated by 
the Jain grammarian Hemacandra (1088-172) in western India and in eastern 
India by his approximate contemporary Siradeva, who was probably a 
Buddhist. However, I am unable to follow Cardona *' when he presents as 
two separate possibilities getting the accusative singular neuter termination 
(a) by a rule, or (b) by semantic analysis; surely the two are not part passu, 
but the rule is formed in accordance with the semantio analysis. 
7.1. Hemacandra in his Sabdänusäsana simply rules that adverbs are accusative : 
2.2.41 kriyanisesanät; read in dvittyd from 2.2.31. In his own brief com- 
mentary he gives the examples stokam pacati, ‘ he cooks a little’, and sukham 
sthätä, ‘ he will stay comfortably ’. 
7.2. Siradeva's Brhatparibhäsävrtit was much read till the eighteenth century, 
when it was eclipsed by Nägesa’s Paribhäsendusekhara. Strictly speaking, a 
partbhasa is a rule for interpreting other rules, ie. a meta-rule. However, 
medieval collections of partbhágas also added new first-order rules they felt to 
be required, just as K added his värttkas. So though Siradeva’s rule about 
adverbs is technically called a parıbhäga, its logical status is that of a värzika. 
7.2.1. Paribhäsäa 54 ® reads: kriyavisesanänam karmatvam napumsakalingatä 
ca: ‘ Adverbs are accusative, and neuter in gender’. Their being in the 
singular he evidently regards as too obvious to be worth mentioning. 
1.2.2. Siradeva himself comments on this rule at some length, to justify the 
statement that adverbs are accusative (not nominative). Basically he makes 
two points, and the same points are taken up by his successors Nilakantha 
Diksita and Haribhäskara. To present these texts with enough explanation 
to make them intelligible would make this article far too long, for they deal 
with abstruse technicalities of grammar and logic (navyanydya). 
7.2.2.1. Luckily Cardona has already covered the first of the two points.” 
It is a minutia of grammar. P rules that certain pronominal forms, when 
anaphoric, are merely permissible if preceded by a word, not itself initial in 
the sentence, which is in the nominative, but obligatory if the preceding word 
is other than nominative. These conditions are so complicated that there may 
be no evidence in spontaneous Sanskrit usage, i.e. in the extant Sanskrit of 
P’s day. The point is scholastic, so it is not surprising if the examples the 
grammarians use sound scholastic. To decide whether in the sentence ‘So in 
the village he cooks softly for you’ (Siradeva’s example) we have to say te 
(‘ for you’) or are also allowed tava, we need to know whether mrdu (‘ softly °) 
is nominative or not. Siradeva’s opinion is that we are not allowed tava, so 
that mrdu cannot be nominative. 

Cardona writes that this abstruse point is ‘the only reason one might wish 
to have these forms derived with an accusative ending instead of a nominative 
ending ’. That is not well put. It is the only practical difference made by one's 
decision on the case of the adverb. The reason, however, is the semantic 
analysis we have already met in Kv. (6.3 above), which, somewhat elaborated, 
constitutes Siradeva’s second point. Though Siradeva says that the adverb 


33 In this section (7) it will be convenient, and unambiguous, to use ‘adverb’ as a simple . 
equivalent of kriyävisesana. Though in theory all that is said could apply also to my category (2), ' 


in fact grammarians before Haribhäskara give acne only of my (1). 
46 Т have no other source of information than К. V. Abhyankar, Paribhäsäsamgraha, Poona, 
1987, Ие 
t., 88 


u Alkyazkar, op аһ, 21 
2 Op. oit., 90. 
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cannot be nominative because we are not allowed tava, his real reasoning seems 
to be the other way round. This argument only concerns the case of the 
adverb, not its gender and number, and the semantic theory is still needed to 
account for those. 

1.2.2.2. Siradeva’s second point, the rationale for the acousative singular 
neuter, is basically that of the Kv., to which indeed he refers, but by now it 
has become much more complex. That action which is the object of a verb 
(as in ‘he goes a going’) has been dissected into several stages ??: desiring 
the result of an action, seeing the action as conducive to that result, resolving 
on the action, eto. Another kind of analysis, which originates with Bhartrhari, 
is also relevant. A sentence is seen as changing a situation from A to B. When 
it begins, some elements in the situation are already the case, stddha ‘ accom- 
plished °, while others are to become the case, sädhya ‘to be accomplished’: 
the sentence gets us from A to В. Normally nouns are siddha and verbs are 
südhya: in the sentence ‘ Hari cooks rice in the village ’, Hari, rice and village 
are already there before the sentence begins, so are siddha, but the cooking is 
to be done, sädhya. Now we analyse pacati ‘cooks’ as pakam/pacikriyam 
karots ‘ does (the action of) cooking’. Is the noun ‘ cooking ’ siddha or sádhya ? 
Siradeva argues, in the spirit of Kv., that essentially the action is still sadhya 
and can be accusative, and so is qualified by the accusative adverb. But 
another analysis is possible: odanam pdkena pacati ‘he cooks the rice by 
cooking ’.*1 Here cooking is the means, sädhana/karana/nimitia, as such in 
the instrumental, and siddha. This point, which is urged by an imagi 
opponent, Siradeva does not rebut outright, but concludes that the different 
parts or stages of the action are sädhana though its meaning is still stddha. 
We can see that he is dangerously near to letting the meaning of the verb be 
conceptualized as instrumental, and if this were to happen there would be 
nothing left for the accusative adverb to agree with. 

7.8. The next grammarian to comment on the problem, Nilakantha Diksita, 
was a pupil of a pupil of Bhattoji Diksita, author of the Stddhantakaumudi, and 
wrote a commentary on it; nevertheless, Abhyankar 3% dates him to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, the same period as Bhattoji. In paribhasá 134 98 
of his Paribhdsavrtti he gives the rule that adverbs are accusative singular 
neuter, and then in his brief commentary attacks it as pointless. He raises 
four objections to it: (i) in the sentence jyottsiomena yajeta ‘one should 
sacrifice with the jyottstoma (the name of a particular sacrifice) ’, the kriyãvise- 
sana is in the instrumental; (ii) an earlier rule has already established that it 
is the object, i.e. accusative, when it qualifies the result; (iii) the principle 
that the neuter is the gender of generality establishes it as neuter; (iv) since 
it qualifies an action it is only logical that it be singular. Objections ii-iv are 
that the partbhasd is redundant, whereas the first is that it is in some cases 
wrong. 

7 31. The second objection refers to yet another logical analysis of sentences, 
that into transaction (vyäpära) and result (phala). Nilakantha's assumption 
that adverbs qualify the result suggests that he has in mind such examples as 
mrdu pacati, which means ‘ he cooks (something) till it is soft’. 


з 8. D. Joshi and J. A. F. Roodbergen, Patailjali’s Vyükarana-mahäbhäsya, Karakihnika, 
Poona, 1975, 123-4, and С. Cardona, op. cit., § 5B2b, 88-9. 

з This is a valid example in English, but would lose ite validity if translated directly into 
Sanskrit, which has different words for raw and cooked rice, and no word common to rice in 
both states. In the sentence pacati odanam, ‘ he cooks (boiled) rice’, the noun odanam is sddhya. 

33 Op. oit., 30. 

*5 Tbid., 315. 
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1.8.2. There are two possible explanations of the first objection. The simpler 
one is that Nilakantha is reverting to the broader sense of kriyävisesana which 
we met in Pat. and Bh. To this interpretation one might object that 
kriyävisesanas in that sense can be in any case; why single out the instru- 
mental? A possible reply would be that Nilakantha is worried by our ex. (3) 
and is offering jyotistomena as an adverb of manner; but in view of what has 
been said at 3.3.4.1 above I find this unconvincing. 

There is a different possible explanation, independent of the first but not 
incompatible with it. We saw above that päka (‘cooking’) can be con- 
ceptualized as the meaning of the root pac (‘cook’), and then be thought of 
as the instrument of an action, and hence in the instrumental. The same is 
true of уйда (‘sacrificing’) and the root yaj (‘sacrifice’), and as уйда also 
means ‘a sacrifice’ it is intuitively easy for us to see in English how one can 
be said to sacrifice ‘ with a sacrifice? (yägena). But the sacrifice is also the 
result (phala) of the sacrificing transaction (vyépara), which is called yaytkriya 
(cf. pactkriyà in 7.2.2 above). Јуойзіотепа, as a kind of sacrifice, qualifies 
yägena, and thus we see that a word can qualify the result of an action and 
yet be in the instrumental. 

7.4. Taken in isolation, the above explanation may seem over-elaborate, not 
to say tortuous. But it is the reasoning applied by our next author, 
Haribhäskara, so it is plausible to read it back into his close predecessor. 
Abhyankar says %® that Haribhäskara’s aim in his Paribhägäbhäskara was to 
explain Siradeva 'luoidly and briefly’. His comment on the kriydvisesana 
partbhasd (No. 56) ® exemplifies neither adverb, but is interesting, for he in 
effect sorts adverbs (still in the most restricted sense) into three categories. 
7.4.1. First he agrees with Siradeva, and for the latter’s reasons, that in mrdu 
pacati the adverb туйи must be neuter singular accusative. 

7.4.2. He then says that it is necessary to specify that adverbs are neuter in 
order that stems of variable gender (ie. what we call adjectives) become 
neuter when used adverbially; this will not apply to words of fixed gender 
(i.e. nouns). To bolster this novel argument he produces the strange sentence 
adim pacatt, which does not look like normal Sanskrit but would presumably 
mean ‘he cooks first’. Haribhaskara thus seems to be the first grammarian 
to posit an ‘ adverbial accusative '——and perhaps he was also the last. There 
is at least one valid example of this construction in Sanskrit which is quite 
common: the word Айтат, ‘ at will’. Why did he not use it Bimal Matilal 
has suggested to me that as the final -am of kämam, though masculine, formally 
coincides with the neuter, Haribhaskara chose an -% stem, in which the accusative 
could be seen not to be neuter. 

7.4.3. Finally ® he discusses the sentence jyoitstomena bhaktipürvam yajeta ‘ one 
should sacrifice devotedly with the jyotisfoma ’. Во far as concerns jyotistomena 
he follows the second line of reasoning given in 7.3.2 above. What about 
bhaktipürvam ? Here Haribhäskara has recourse to a traditional distinction, 
going all the way back to Yäska, that verbs are mainly bhdve (* becoming ’) 
and nouns are mainly sattva (* being °). Only sativa can have a case relationship 
(käraka). Here from the verb yajeta we can extrapolate the noun уйда; that 
is qualified by jyotistoma, not by bhaktipürvam. We can also extrapolate 
‘the action of sacrificing’, уај чуй, but that is irreducibly verbal, i.e. bhava, 


34 Tbid., 34. 

25 Ibid., 347. 

se I am grateful to Professor В. K. Matilal for his help with this argument, part of which 
has ap at 7.3.2 above. 
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and so has no case relationship. Since bhaktspürvam qualifies that, it too can 
have no case relationship, so it cannot be an object, so it cannot be accusative. 
So it must be nominative. Why ? Because the nominative is the residual case 
(see 3.1.2, above). 

7.5. Finally Nägesa (fl. c. 1700), the greatest of the paribhàása writers, restores 
order to the subject. He declares?" adverbs to be nominative, and thus 
formally unites our exx. (1) and (2) with our exx. (4), (Б) and (6). 

8. In following the trail of the kriydvigesana we have passed by Bhattoji 
Diksita's Siddhanta-kaumudi, as it has nothing to contribute on that topic. 
But we must return to it briefly for a last word relevant to our exx. (5) and (6). 
As it is a rearrangement of P, with commentarial amplification, no new develop- 
ments are to be expected. But in commenting on P 1.1.37 (chapter 14, rule 447) 
Bhattoji adds to the svarädı gana: upasarga-vibhakti- -svara-pratirüpahäs ca 
* also what look like (but are not) prepositional prefixes, words ending in case 
terminations, and vowels’. The second category, words which look as if they 
ended in case terminations, looks interesting: prima facte this could be con- 
strued as an attempt to bring all adverbs under one rubric. (For the argument 
why adverbs can be said to have no real case termination, see 3.1.2-3, above.) 
Unfortunately this does not seem (pace Cardona) * to be what Bhattoji has in 
mind. He gives the example ahamyuh (‘ egoistic’), where aham looks like a 
nominative, but by the theory of compound formation cannot really be one, 
as it should have lost its case affix, and must therefore be merely vibhakts- 
pratirüpaka. The further example astikgīra suggests that the term офлайн 
here covers also finite verb terminations, for astt here ‘looks like’ a finite 
verb, but by the theory of compound formation cannot be one. 


CONCLUSION 


‚ 9. From the point of view of comparative philology, the case of the adverb, 
our exx. (1) and (2), is of course accusative: Latin потен, Greek дуора, 
Sanskrit пата, ‘by name’, are adverbial accusatives,® also called accusatives 
of respect. However, Sanskrit grammar does not recognize this construction. 
The only grammarian we have encountered who envisaged a noun’s being used 
in the adverbial accusative was the seventeenth-century writer Haribhaskara, 
and he introduced it in an apologetic context, with a rather implausible 
example. We suggested that as a better example he might have adduced 
kämam (‘ at will’); but by his day Айтат was included in the svarads list as 
an indeclinable, so he might not have felt free to derive it from the masculine 
noun бта. This lack of recognition of the adverbial accusative construction 
corresponds to the fact that it is not freely productive in Sanskrit. S. D. Laddu ® 
has drawn attention to an exception which (in the correct sense) proves this 
rule: svacchandah pibati тагат (Kuftanimata, T14a). Here svacchandah, 
apparently i in the adverbial accusative, is a perfect synonym of kämam. 
grammar never evolved a description of adverbs or adverbial 


эт Laghusabdendusekkara, ed. Rama Sästri Mänavalli and Bhäradväja Narayana Sastri, 
Benares, 1887, 313. 

?* Op. cit., $ БА, 88 

з» Gonda in fact considers these forms nominative, but in this he is idiosynoratic. Jan Gonda, 
‘Some notes on adverbial case forms in the Veda’, in Claus Vogel (ed.), JRänamuktävalt: 


poser ot volume in honour of Johannes Nobel, "Sarasvati Vihara Series 38, New Delhi, 
959, 66-76. 
40° On tho recording of forms, indicatin of speech, and some other pointa’, in 


А. M. Ghatage, R. N. Dandekar and M. A. iban e (ed.), Studies in historical Sanskrit lexico- 
graphy, Poona, 1973, 73-5, 
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usage to unify our six examples. True, according to the broad definition of 
the term first found in Pat. they are all kriyäussesana ; but во are any other 
nominal or pronominal words in a sentence. The medieval definition, first 
found in Kv., aims at something very like our ‘adverb’, but only covers our 
exx. (1) and (2); (3) is ignored; and (4)-(6) are left outside the definition, 
being bracketed as indeclinables. Of this latter group, (4) alone is seen as a 
product of morphological formation (prakriya) ; (5) and (6) are not analysed. 
The medieval grammarians attempt a prakriyā of oxx. (1) and (2), and define 
them as neuter singular accusative; but they have abandoned P’s pure 
formalism and wish to reason out the formation by semantic analysis, and this 
leads in Haribhäskara to the unsatisfactory conclusion that some adverbs can 
be analysed as accusative while others, formally similar, cannot. The solution 
is to return to formalism: exx. (1) and (2) end up, with (4)-(6), as nominatives, 
the nominative being the residual case. 

The parallel with the western grammarians’ view is striking. Gonda, 
following Delbrück, writes * that ‘the accusative, in opposition to the other 
casus obligui, expresses an unspecified or unqualified relationship of a noun 
or a pronoun to a verb or another noun’, and adds that ‘those accusatives 
which, having petrified, adopted the character of adverbs may be expected to 
express the same vague, general, indeterminate relation °. Thus both traditions 
have concluded that adverbs are nominal stems with a case ending which is 
formally residual, semantically indeterminate. 


bhaktspürvam aham vande bhäsävidyälayam gurum. 


а Op. oit., 68. 
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DIFFERENCES IN THE RITUALS OF THE 
RGVEDIC FAMILIES 


By J. QONDA 


Scholars seem to be almost unanimous in admitting that there must have 
existed striking differences between the ritual institutions which are more or 
less clearly alluded to in the hymns of the Rgveda-samhita and the systematized 
rituals described and discussed in the brahmanas and ritual sütras.! It has 
even been surmised ? that in rgvedic times there did not yet exist one elaborated 
and practically homogeneous ritual system. The probabilities would rather be 
in favour of the supposition that the chief Vedic families—in the first place 
those to which we owe some important collections of hymns—performed divine 
service according to substantially parallel but partly divergent traditions of 
their own, which, however, did not fail to influence each other. Evidence of 
these differences is expected from a careful comparison of the relevant facts 
found in the so-called family books of the Rgveda. 

That there did exist ritual differences between the chief rgvedic families 
and groups of worshippers is indeed according to expectation. First, because 
in the later Vedic period divergent ritual and textual particulars appear to 
have given rise to the development of numerous ‘ schools’, traditions ? and 
groups of worshippers; and secondly, because in the ritual of one and the 
same school exceptions to general rules or ordinary practices are sometimes 
made for members of a definite family.‘ In corroboration of the thesis that 
the ritual reflected by the family books 5 was not completely homogeneous, 
attention has been invited 5 to the presence in the collection of the Viévamitras 
(book ТП) of some liturgical süktas which have no counterparts in other 
family books; e.g. 3, 8; 28; 52. Moreover, the metres, which were closely 
associated with definite divisions of the ritual, and definite priestly functions 
seem to a certain extent to have been a subject for disagreement." For instance, 
the äpri süktas ? 2,3; 3, 4 and 7, 2 are in the trigtubh, 5, 5 in the gáyatri metre. 

Now, as always in historical studies, what can be attempted is largely 


1 Abbreviations used: Aid — Attareya Aranyaka; ApAS — Ápastambaérautasüira; BASS 
— Bháradvüjaérautasütra; J.B — Jaiminiyabrühmana; KathGS — Küthakagrhyasütra; KatySS 
— Külyügyanaérautasütra; KB — Kausitaki- or Sankhayanabrahmana; KhGS — Khadiragrhya- 
stra; РВ — Pancavimdabrähmana; RV — Rgvedasamhità; RVKh.— Rgvedakhila; SB— 
§ ühmana; 888 — Sàünkhayanafrautasütra; ТВ — Taittiriyabrähmana,; TS — Тай- 
tiriyasamhita ; VS — Vajasaneyisamhita. 

2 Вее really. A. Bergaigne, ‘ Recherches sur l'histoire de la liturge védique', Journal 
ODIT, YRT, 13, Paris, 1889, 5 ff., 121 ff.; and recently Т. Ja. Elizarenkova, Rigveda, Moscow, 
1972, 37 f. 

A І refer to J. Qonda, Vedic literature (A History of Indian Literature, 1, 1), Wiesbaden, 1976, 


t Boo, e.g., for a ritual peouliarity of the Bhäradväja family — which develo into & 
‘school ’ with sūtra works of their own (J. Gonda, The ritual s&iras (A History of Indian Litera- 
ture, т, 2), Wiesbaden, 1977, 518) — ApSS 1, 14, 10. A modification of the full and new moon 
sacrifices (KB 4, 6, 1-11 Sarma; 445 3, 11, 1 ff. ; ApSS 3, 17, 12) was called after Vasistha ; 
в similar modification was customary in the Düks&yana family (4288 3, 17, 4); and see ApSS 
22,18, 12; 14. Compare also references such as ApSS 2, 16, 5 (see also 24, 6, 13); 5, 11, 7. For 
special initiatives, achievements, situations of founders or members of families bearing upon 
ritual see e.g. SB 4, 3, 4, 21; PB6,0,8; 11; JB1,80; Katy&S 10, 2, 21; — Кау 1, 9, 3; 
aes 17, 9; — ApsS 10, 20, 12; BASS 1,15, 11; KAGS 9, 1, 17; 24; KahGB8 40, 2ff.; 
Aid 1, 2, 2. 

5 For reasons of space I shall confine myself to Rgveda II-VIT. 

* Bergaigne, op. ort., 20 ff. 

7 Beo Gonda, op. cit., 177; Bergaigne, op. cit., 16; 18. 

* Beo below. 
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determined by the range of source material available. It may be true that the 
mandalas II-VII fill several hundred pages and are an irreplaceable mine of 
information on religious belief and practice, but there are many aspects of 
religious life in the Vedic past left largely untouched in that source material 
and therefore inaccessible to examination. How far, therefore, will it be 
possible to gauge the extent of differences between groups within the same 
population and the same religion 1 It should be clear that the silence of the 
poets belonging to a definite family as to certain points of religious or ritual 
interest cannot be explained as proving that family to be unacquainted with 
these customs or practices. No Vedic group can be expected to give a more 
or less complete account of its religious ceremonial within the compass of forty 
or even eighty pages of hymns. Too often Vedic scholars have been inclined to 
rely on the argumentum e stlentio. Only if two or more family books furnish us 
with pieces of information that are absolutely incompatible with one another 
can we be reasonably confident that, at least with respect to the relevant 
details, these families used different ceremonies or believed in different methods 
of worshipping the gods. 

Leaving out of account those many functions, terms and concepts which 
the mandalas II-VII have in common and the parallels between these books 
and the other parts of the Rgveda-samhita I propose to sketch some of the 
questions to be considered when a study of these problems is attempted. 

Attention has more than once been drawn to the priestly functions 
mentioned in the Samhita and their incomplete correspondence with the officiants 
of the later ritual? As to the adhvaryu, this appellation occurs (17 times) in 
the singular, in all mandalas except VII; (35 times) in the plural? in all 
mandalas except VI; and once (2, 16, 5) in the dual. If the poet of 2, 16, 5 
refers to the same pair of functionaries as KatySrS 9, 8, 9, the adhvaryu and his 
first assistant of the later ritual, there called pratiprasthatar, may be meant (see 
also Säyana on RV 2, 16, 5 and the commentary on KätySrS). If so, the 
conclusion that the presence of this helper in the adhvaryu’s ocoupation was a 
peculiarity of the ritual as performed by the Grtsamadas may be worth con- 
sidering. I would, however, be very reluctant to believe that the Bharadvajas 
never spoke of adhvaryavah (in the plural), and the Vasisthas never of one 
single officiant of that name. Nor could I readily subscribe to the thesis that 
the rgvedic adhvaryu, who in a large majority of cases is said to occupy himself 
with the offering of soma to Indra (or sometimes to another god), was only in 
the ritual of the Vasisthas entrusted with the cleaning and sprinkling of the 
barhts (only 7, 2, 4) and concerned with the pravargya ritual (7, 103, 8 in a 
simile), or only in the Atri family employed to operate the pressing stones 
(5, 31, 12). In view of the fact that adhvaryus are described as offering soma to 
Vayu also in 1, 135, 3; 6 and 8, 101, 10, the conclusion that the ‘ families’ 
other than the Atris (5, 43, 3) and the Vasisthas (7, 90, 1) did not present the 
draught to this god would be as hasty as the inference, on the strength of 
2, 5, 6 and 3, 5, 4 that only two families believed that Agni, who is so often 
called a hotar, could also function as an adhvaryu. It seems, on the other hand, 
difficult to refute the supposition that the five adhvaryus in the curious and 


* See e.g. A. B. Keith, The religion and philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads (Harvard 
Oriental Series, xxx1-xxxm), Cambridge, Mass., 1925, т, 294 f. 

10 Which in Apg 10, 29, 7 denotes the adhvaryu and his assistante; in the Rgveda the 
aingular may have had a somewhat more general meaning. 

11 For another use of the dual (in connexion with the Asvins) see RV Kh. 5, 7, 6, 11; VS 14, 
1-5; TS 2, 6, 4, 1, ete. 
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isolated reference at 3, 7, 7 were, unlike the other ' group of priests’ 1* with 
which they are coupled, as such not generally recognized by those who con- 
tributed their poems to the family books. 

As to the other officiants, the term hotar—often applied to Agni—is also 
frequent in the mandalas II-VIT; no importance should be attached to the 
comparative rarity of its compounds such as hotrvirya ‘ election of the hotar ’ 
(only 6, 70, 4); hotram ‘the function or office of the hotar’ is found only in 
II and III. The name maiträvaruna of one of the hotar’s assistants in the later 
ritual is wanting but prasästar, another name of this functionary, does occur 
(2, 5, 4) in a sükta dealing with ‘ functional identifications ’ 13; another name, 
upavaktar, occurs at 4, 9, 5 and 6, 71, 5; mention of the udgatar is made at 
2, 48, 2, of the samaga at 2, 43, 1, of the nesfar at 2, 5, 5 (of. 2, 37, 3; 4), of the 
potar at 2, 5, 2; 4, 9, 3; 7, 16, 5; for an allusion to the brahman see 2, D, 3, to 
the ügnidhra 3, 36, 4. No conclusions based on the argumentum е silentio—for 
instance as to & larger number of officiants employed by the Grtsamadas or 
Vamadevas and to different stages in the development of the rituals—should 
be ventured. As already observed by Bergaigne 14 the absence of the names 
acchavaka and brähmamäcchamsin 15 should not necessarily induce us to infer 
that their functions were unknown to the rgvedic Indians. The term purohita 
denoting the person who by being ‘ placed before’ wards off evil and fulfils 
priestly functions is applied to Agni and other gods in П, III, V, VI; purohtts, 
his function, occurs at 7, 60, 12; 83, 4, but puras and forms of the verb dhä- 
in all six mandalas. The conclusion that the Vasisthas—whose ancestor was 
king Sudäs’s priest—did not know the term purohita would be absurd. 

Although references to the soma draught are very numerous the family 
books contribute little to our knowledge of the process of its preparation.!* 
The conclusion that it was largely unknown to the poets of I-VII is as 
unacceptable as for instance the supposition that the addition of milk to the 
filtered soma was not generally practised by the rgvedic ritualists because the 
terms gavàssr * mixed with milk’ and йт ‘the milk which is mixed with the 
soma juice’ occur only in poems of the Visvamitras (3, 32, 2; 42, 1; 1; 
53, 14). With regard to the much less frequent yavaser ‘ mixed with com’ 
л 22,1; 3, 42, 7 (and 1, 187, 9; 8, 92, 4), I am not so certain 
that such a supposition would be hazardous, the loas во ав iryasir ‘ with three 
kinds of admixture ’—the third term is dadhyäsir ‘ mixed with sour milk’ at 
5, 51, 7; 7, 32, 4—is only used in 5, 27, 5. The only reference to soma’s three 
backs is found at 7, 37, 1 where trtprstha is applied to the juice; since however 
this epithet is elsewhere always found to characterize objects to which soma 
is compared, the question may arise whether the former use was really peculiar 
to the Vasisthas. 

As to the „words derived from or composed with soma, somadhäna ‘ con- 
taining soma’ and somavrddha ' invigorated by soma’ occur in III and VI; 
somapati ‘ lord of soma ' (Indra) in Ш and У; the noun somapits ‘ the drinking 
or draught of soma’ is common to all six mandalas, but somapeya ‘ goma 
libation ’ is not found i in IV; somamad ‘ intoxicated with soma ' and somasita 

‘sharpened by soma’ occur once in УП; somasut ‘ pressing soma’ and the 


м K, F. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda übersetzt (Harvard Oriental Series, xxxr-xxxv), Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951, 1, 345; see also pp. 339 f. on 3, 4, 7. 

13 L, Renou, Études védiques et panindennes (ЕУР), хи, Paris, 1964, 111. 

14 Bergaigne, op. cit., 138. 

18 Nor is mention made of the grävastut, prastolar (cf. 1, 153, 2), pratihartar, subrahmanya 
(of. 10, 62, 4), unnetar, and pratiprasthatar. 

18 For this see Geldner, op. oit., п, 1 ff. 
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more frequent somin ‘ having or offering soma’ in IV and ҮП, but the noun 
somasuls only in VII. Attention may be invited to somap& ‘ drinking soma’ 
in II, III, IV, VI and the synonymous somapävan in V and VII. АП due to 
the merest chance. 

Like the noun soma the much less frequent amsu ‘the stalk of the soma 
plant which is pressed’ and andhas ‘ the soma plant and its juice’ as well as 
mada ‘intoxicating draught’, madhu ‘ sweet drink’, indu ‘the bright drop, 
i.e. soma’ occur in all six family books. On the other hand, piytisa ' beestings ’ 
is applied to the soma only in П, Ш and, probably, VI; drapsa ‘ drop '—much 
less common than indu—only at 6, 41, 3; the extraction of the juice is desoribed 
by duh- ‘to milk’ (cf. e.g. 9, 80, 5) in IIT, V, VII (e.g. 7, 98, 1 the only place 
in the family books where the juice itself is qualified as a ruddy (aruna) liquid). 
The verbs mrj- and the much less frequent à-dhàv- used to express the ‘ washing ’ 
in and admixture of water occur—no doubt by chance—only in IT, III and 
V, VII respectively. The abode (sadhastha) of the draught, more than once 
mentioned in IX, is referred to at 3, 62, 15. The question may arise whether 
the practice of placing the pressing stones on the vedi— the sacrificial bank’, 
not mentioned in ПІ and IV—which is attested by the poet of 5, 31, 12 does 
not only differ from that of the later ritual 17 but also from that of the rgvedic 
ritualists other than the Atris. References to all three daily soma services 
occur in III and IV, but а conclusion drawn from б, 34, 3; 6, 47, 6 (where 
only two of them are mentioned) that other families pressed the soma only 
once or twice a day would no doubt be deceptive. 

Mention of the small wooden sacrificial ladle (sruva) is made only in 
mandala I, of the large ladle (sruc) in V, VI (and I, VIII, X), of the compound 
gatasruc ‘ stretching out the sruc’ however in П, Ш, IV (and I, VII). The 
curved wooden ladle called juA occurs only at 2, 27, 1 and perhaps at 6, 11, 2, 
in both cases in a double entendre (Juhu ‘ tongue ’).18 The ghriáct, the sacrificial 
ladle with which the ghee is poured out, is mentioned in all family books 
except П; the сатий, a vessel (one of the receptacles) into which the soma is 
poured, in all except II and VIL; the kalasa ‘jar’ in III, IV, VI, but the 
wooden, vessel (trough) called drona only in VI. For ‘ Indra’s goblet’ (pdtram 
indrapänam) see 6, 44, 16. Although the above facts may point to certain 
differences in the relevant terminology or rather to a preference for definite 
terms, it is difficult to suppose that the ‘ families’ had no perfect knowledge 
of the technicalities of the preparation of soma. References to technicalities 
are, it is true, few in number. Significantly enough, pavitra ‘ filter, strainer ’, 
frequent in IX and not absent in I, VIII, X, occurs only at 3, 36, 7 (and also 
in III 3 times metaphorically); ойға ‘ hair-sieve ', almost limited to IX, is 
wanting. Во are the application of samudra ‘ ocean’ to the juice in the vat 
which is frequent in IX (compare however 6, 69, 6) and that of the adjectives 
babhru ‘ brown.’ and Миз ‘ tawny’. The drinking vessel of the gods, camasa, is 
only mentioned in connexion with the Rbhus, who are said to have made the 
one wooden cup which was the work of Tvastar into four (3, 60, 2; 4, 33; 35; 
36); in I the word is connected with the Rbhus or otherwise, in X these 
mythical artisans are left unmentioned. 

The picture of the pravargya ritual in honour of the Asvins presented by 
the Rgveda-samhita is widely different from the ceremony of the same name 
known from the ritual sütras.!? References to this ritual—that is, in most 


1* Cf. A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, 2nd ed., Breslau, 1927, І, 411. 
18 For juu ‘ladle’ in I, VIII and X, see Renou, EVP, п, Paris, 1956, 107. 
19 I refer to J. A. B. van Buitenen, The pravargya, Poona, 1968, ch. 1. 
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cases to the gharma, the kettle in which the milk was heated and the hot milk 
itself—are casual and incidental, part of them belonging to the books I, VIII 
and X. Is it due to the merest chance that most of the references found in the 
family books occur in V (cf. 5, 19, 4; 30, 15; 43, 7; 73, 6; 76; 77), one 
(3, 53, 14) in Ш and two in similes in IV and VII? Should we rather not 
shrink from the daring attempt at proving the poets of II and VI as well as 
Grtsamadas and Bharadvajas generally to have been as averse to or ignorant 
of this ritual as the Kikatas of 3, 53, 14 ? 

References to particular rites, sacrificial ceremonies other than the above 
as well as to the relevant technical terms are too rare to admit of any con- 
clusion: atirätre ... sóme ‘at the over-night soma sacrifice’ (7, 103, 7); 
upasad ‘ worship, adoration’. Is the statement ubhá krnvánto vahatü miyédhe 
‘ performing a double procession on the occasion of the sacrificial repast at 
T, 1, 17 the poet’s, does it refer to a custom of the Vasisthas or was it a ceremony 
performed by the generality of the Vedic Indians? One would almost be 
tempted to regard the name of a patron, viz. ASvamedha, in б, 27, 4-6 as an 
indication of the author’s acquaintance with the horse-sacrifice, but can a 
similar inference be drawn from the occurrence at 5, 1, 8 of the adjective 
märjaliya ' fond of purification ’ with regard to the heap of earth of that name 
on which the sacrificial vessels are cleansed ? 

In cases where a term in the Samhita as well as other Vedic texts is com- 
paratively rare, certainty cannot always be in sight. The etymologically and 
semantically difficult Фил, translated by ‘longing for heaven, worship, 
sacrifice", ‘Opfer des (heutigen) Tages’, ‘ sacrifice quotidien ’, ’ Frühopfer ’, 
etc. occurs at RV 4, 9, 3; 46,1; 47,1; 7, 74, 1 (and D times in I, З times 
in VILI) ?*; were this term and the concept denoted peculiar to the Vamadevas 
and Vasisthas ? 

In trying to discover the traces of differences between the rituals of the 


- Vedic families we must rely almost entirely on their vocabulary. In doing so 


we are confronted with various difficulties. The collections are too short to 
make the application of statistical methods a success. The texts as we possess 
them have no doubt been subject to foreign influence. The vocabulary of the 
poets cannot be regarded as a true reflection of the language of their com- 
munities or of the lexical peculiarities of the ritualists employed by these 
communities. Yet it seems worth while to collect a number of terms of ritual 
interest even though most of them can serve no other purpose than to warn 
against hazardous conclusions. The absence of a technical term does not always 
point to the authors’ ignorance of the idea denoted. For instance, references 
or allusions to the ceremony of carrying fire round a sacred place or object 
are not lacking in the Samhita (1, 73, 1; 173, 8; 4, 9, 3; 10, 155, D and 
especially 4, 15, 1-8) but neither the adjective paryagntkyta and the verb 
forms paryagnikarois etc. nor the noun paryagnikarana are found to exist in 
its hymns, the former occurring in the later samhitäs and the brähmanas, the 
latter not before the ritual sütras. 

The solitary instances of pürvapa ‘drinking first (before others)’ at 
RY 4, 46, 1 (of. 8, 1, 26) and of pürvapeya ‘ precedence in drinking ' at 7, 92, 1 
(also 1, 135, 4) in connexion with Vayu should not suggest that the families 


20 Some terms occur in other mandalas, especially X, not in II-VII: avabhriha, аја, isti, 
graha, pra; на, medha. . | Р 

11 See dner, op. oit., 1, 55; Renou, EV P, m, Paris, 1957, 23 f. (with many references), 
IV, Paris, 1958, 32; xv, Paria, 1966, 103. 

я Moreover, in V.S 27, 30 taken from RV 4, 47, 1, eto., in AiB 5, 6, 7 quoting RV 7, 47, 1-3; 
TB 2, 4, 7, 6 quoting RV 4, 47, 1. 
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other than the Vamadevas and the Vasisthas were ignorant of this privilege of 
the god of wind * (cf. also 8, 26, 3D): at 5, 43, 3 he is explicitly invited to 
drink first (prathamáh pähs) ; compare also 3, 58,7. 

The word for the pieces of wood used for kindling fire, атои or arant, is 
met with at 3, 29, 2; 5, 9, 3; 7, 1, 1 (and twice in I, once in X); the verb 
math- (and its compounds) “to produce fire by rotating a stick’ only in III, 
V and Vl; that the technical term adhimanthanam ‘ (part of the) implement 
for producing fire ’ ?*— which in the samhitäs is a hapav— should occur only in 
3, 29, 1 is not surprising, because this poem deals with the production of the 
ritual fire. The term daksinä ‘ offering presented to the officiants’ and its 
derivative daksimävant occur only in Ш and VI; prayatadaksina ' having 
made such presents’ only in VI (and I, X); vrjana ‘a group of men occupied 
with the performance of a rite’ in П and VII and probably also in III 
and Vl; nrsadana ‘ assemblage of (sacrificing) men’ in V and VII; brahmakrt 
‘producing a manifestation of brahman’ and the likewise rare namovrdh(a) 
' increased, increasing, by adoration ’ in III and VIL; the verb sam- ‘ to exert 


oneself in performing ritual acts ', which occurs 19 times in the mandalas II-VI,. 


and the noun £ams are not found in VII, the infrequent nomen agentis #атийат 
not in IV, VI and VII; the fairly frequent saparyats ‘to worship’ is wanting 
in IV and VII. 

Words for ‘ not sacrificing’ applicable to those enemies of gods and men 
who neglect their religious duties (ayajfia, agajfíasac, ayajyu, ayajvan) occur 
in VI (once), ҮП (4 times) and I, VIII, X; asunvat ‘not pressing out (the 
soma, juice) ' is found in IV and V as well as I (3 times), ҮШ and X; the 
infrequent asustr, which expresses the same idea, only in IV and VI; the 
likewise comparatively rare азиа “not pressed out (of the soma)’ only in 
VI, VII (and ҮШ). : i; 

The combination ... yajáthāya devin ‘... the gods, to worship (them), to 
worship the gods’ (e.g. 3, 5, 9; 5, 1, 2) is foreign to II, IV, VI; taks- ‘ to form 


in the mind’ with ‘ eulogy еіс.’ to Ш and IV; yajfidsya ketü ‘ the banner of - 


the sacrifice’ to П, IV, VIL; the expression ‘a new eulogy ' attesting to the 
belief that a new text is a means par excellence of exercising influence upon 
the powers that are responsible for renewal does not appear in IIT, IV, У. The 
phrase adhvardsya héta ‘the priest of the sacrifice’ is not found in II; the 
rare adhvdrasya praketáh ‘the light of the sacrifice’ occurs only at 7, 11, 1 
(applied to Agni), the phrase krié svadhvaré ‘now & good sacrifice has been 
made ready’ only at 5, 17, 1; Ahötäram mandrdjihvam ‘the pleasant-voiced 
priest ’ only at Б, 25, 2; the expression vidh- haviga ‘to worship or serve with 
an oblation ' only in П and VI (and УШ, X). 

In some of the cases, the rarity of an otherwise frequent ritual term in the 
samhitä or in its family books may be ascribed to the individual character of 
that corpus which, unlike the brahmanas, ete., is not concerned with a dis- 
cussion of the theory or a more or less regular account of the intricacies of the 
saorificial ritual to which it alludes time and again rather than to the ignorance, 
on the part of some of the ‘families’, of the existence of a term and of the 
ritual detail which it denotes.*%* Thus the exclamation vasat and its compounds 


22 See J. Gonda, The dual deities in the religion of the Veda, Amsterdam Academy, 1974, 223. 

* Of. $8 3. 6.3.10; ApSS 7, 3,3; 12,.12. 

25 Seo Renou, EFP, тп, 19f.; Iv, 69. 

20 Jf ono wishes to call ial attention to combinations of rare expressions in the same 
context OF олаи stylistics ое оп ог ritual. So instances such as б, 42, 1 
preadyonib being in the spo ificial butter), attended by five kotara "both 
reoorded only onoe in the тела con. [o6 let out of consideration. 
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(see e.g. TS 2, 6, 2, 5; 5, 1, 5, 2; 7, 5, 5, 2) occur only at 2, 36, 1 and three 
times in VII (also in I, УШ, X); purodä$(e) ‘a mass of ground rice rounded 
into a sacrificial cake ' is not found in IT, V and VII; svaru “the stake used 


` ав а sacrificial post ' not in II, V and VI. 


There are good reasons for thinking that some of the minor gods and divine 
figures belonged, not to the pantheon of all Vedic Indians, but only to that of 
limited groups of worshippers. Although, here again, the absence of definite 
names in some of the family books does not prove that the corresponding 
‘ families ’ ignored the figures that bore these names, it is worth dilating upon 
the distribution of these figures in the mandalas under discussion. While the 
name of Vivasvat is not found in V, Savitar and Apäm Napät not in IV, Rudra 
not in III, Ahir Budhnya and Brahmanaspati not in III and IV, Trita belongs 
only to IL, V, VI, Aja Ekapäd to II, VI, VU, Parjanya to V, VI, VII; Vata, 
Aramati, Nirrti and Vastospati ocour in V and VII, Ksetrasya pati in IV and 
VII, the name Matarigvan in Ш and VI and Sita only in IV. It strikes us 
that these occurrences do not completely correlate to the length of the mandalas 


-and the numbers of their süktas. It is true that the longest mandala (VII, 


w^ 


104 hymns, 79 pages in Aufrecht's edition) has 13 different names, V (87 hymns, 
67 pages) has 11 names and VI (75 hymns, 70 pages) has 10, but the shortest 
mandala (П, 43 hymns, 42 pages) has 8 of them and the longer books Ш 
(62 hymns, 56 pages) and IV (58 hymns, 54 pages) only 4 each. An examination 
of the names of the dual deities does not lead to wholly dissimilar results. 
Whereas Heaven and Earth and Mitra and Varuna belong to all family books, 
Dawn and Dusk are found in II, IV, V, VII, Indra and Agni in III, V, VI, VII, 
Indra and Soma in II, VI, VII, Indra and Visnu in IV, VI, VII, Indra and 
Vayu in П, IV, VII, Indra and Varuna in III, VI, VII, Sun and Moon in V, 
Indra and Brhaspati in IV, Indra and Brahmanaspati, Indra and the Maruts 
and Soma and Püsan in П, Indra and Püsan in VII, Soma and Rudra, Agni 
and Parjanya, Parjanya and Vata in VI, and Indra and Parvata in ML? 


` Here VI, ҮП, and II head the list with 9, 9, and 8 different names; III has 


5 of them; IV has 6 and V has only 5. If one would like to leave chance out 
of account, one might hazard the conjecture that the Grtsamadas were most 
and the Viévamitras and Vämadevas least inclined to invoke or mention 
minor and dual deities, while the Vasisthas recognized the largest and the 
Visvämitras the smallest number of them. 

In view of the fact that the majority of the passages of the hymns dealing 
with Rudra are concerned with deprecating his wrath and averting his weapon 
and malevolence * and of the frequent occurrence of the verb nir-ava-dati 
(dyatt) ‘ to appease or satisfy (him) by giving him (a share) '—less frequently 
ava-dyats (PB. 16, 1, 12; SB. 1, 7, 2, 6)—the absence of the former and the 
rarity of the latter compound, which ocours only in 2, 33, 5 in the Rgveda- 
samhita (for the act compare 7, 40, 5), cannot in my opinion be regarded as a 
weighty argument in favour of the supposition that most rgvedic families 
were hardly acquainted with this practice. 

Unlike Agni’s names and epithets jatavedas ‘knower of beings’, sünuh 
sahasah ‘son of overwhelming power’, and yavistha ‘the youngest’ which 
-occur in all віх mandalas, varsvänara ‘ belonging to all men’ is wanting in П; 
арат napät ‘ descendant of waters’ and ürjo napät ‘ descendant of strength ' 
in ГУ; grhapats * master of the house’ in IIL; vispati ‘ chief of the settlement ° 


There are some names of single and dual deities that are foreign to these mandalas. 
2% бее especially H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 4th ed., Stuttgart and Berlin, 1927, 307 f. 
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in IV; damünas ‘ belonging or devoted to the house’ in II and VI; trisadastha 
‘ having a triple seat ' ocours in V and VI; vedisad ' sitting on the vedi’ in IV. 
Whereas I would attach no importance * to the above names there cannot be 
dispute over the fact that the opinions of the ‘ families’ were divided over a 
representative of Agni in the comparatively old Apri formulary. With two 
exceptions (3, 29, 11; 10, 92, 2) Agni’s epithet tantinapat always occurs in the 
second stanza of the Apri hymns (also in 3, 4, 2), but not in the Apri hymns 
of II, V and VII (2, 8, 2; 5, 5, 2; 7, 2, 2); in IV and VI there are no Apri 
hymns. These faots may suggest that the Viévamitras had a predilection for 
this name, while the other families tried to avoid or ignore it. Another name 
for the same god, narásamsa, occurs in the second stanzas of the Apri hymns 
2,3; 5,5; 7, 2 and at 2, 3, 2 and 3, 29, 11.20 


?* Most compounds with the very frequent ria ' (sacred) Order’ are, though rather rare, 
fairly well distributed: rtacit ‘ conversant with Order ’ (4 ocourrences) is found in IV, V, VII; 
rtajäta ‘ born of rta’ 1n III, V, VI, ҮП; riajfia ' knowing rta’ in IV, V, ҮП; уап ‘ leading in 
accordance with ria’ only m IL; rapa ' guarding ría ' in VI and VIT, eto. 

30 See also Bergaigne, op. ait., 18. 
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AVESTAN dušərəðrīš (Y 49.1) 
Ву F. B. J. KUPER 


It is à common experience in Avestan studies that a seemingly novel 
explanation on closer inspection turns out to have already been published long 
ago but to have been disregarded by all later authors. A case in point is the 
Gathic hapaz dušərəðrīš in Y 49.1 

at mā уай Ботою pafré maziste 

ya dusoroÜrtá oicšnušā ada mazda 
which Hanns-Peter Schmidt (1968), 172 translates as follows: ‘ Wahrlich, mit 
(Lebens-)Dauer erfüllt ist der Verpester, der sehr Grosse! Der ich auf die 
schlechtbehiiteten (Kühe) hinhóren will mit der Wahrheit, o Weisheit ...'. 
While the first line poses many problems, which, however, are not relevant in 
the context of this brief note, the general meaning of the second is not disputed. 

The word dušərəĝrīš was long one of the numerous obscure words of the 
Gathic language. Cf., for instance, Spiegel (1869), 394, Geldner (1882), 8 and 
Darmesteter (1892), 391. Bartholomae (1904), 762 gave the following explana- 
tion, which he expressly characterized as ‘uncertain’: ‘ unter übler Obhut 
stehend, (in religiösen Dingen) verwahrlost’ with the following comment: 
© dui--*horoÜrt- (Буа. harsÜra-; aber die Bildung ist ungewöhnlich. Vel. 
daovüri- No. 1); zum V. har-; š wie in višāpa-. Unsicher’. The reference to 
viiüpa- ' dessen Bäfte Gift sind’, which is a compound of viš- and *зйра-, 
implies that š stands for 3s, in whatever way this may be interpreted (see below). 

Bartholomae's explanation has been accepted by most later authors, with 
some notable exceptions, such as Andreas (‘denen es schlecht geht’, reading 
dusorafis, a variant reading recorded by Justi, see Lommel (1935), 140), Geldner 
(1926), 12 “seine üblen Ansichten’, Duchesne-Guillemin (1948), 260 ‘les 
déshérités’. Note also Lommel's reservation (1971), 163: ‘... übernehme ich 
mangels einer befriedigenderen Deutung’. 

Bartholomae (1904), 752, n. 3 and Lommel (1935), 140 (who in his brief 
note has given the best comment on this word) have pointed out that if the 
second element of the word had been *ora0ri-, the compound would have been 
*dui-oroÜri- in the Gathic dialect. This disposes of such translations as 
‘schlechte Forderungen (Geldner. (1882), 8), ‘denen es schlecht geht’ and 
probably ‘les déshérités ’ (if *araGrt- is here taken in the sense of a&t-, that is 
[rti-]). The only possible analysis thus left is *duihrüri-, from an older 
*dus-srört-. In other words, it contains a derivative of the Iranian root kar- 
* to watch over’, сЁ. mi$harstar- ‘ protector ’ (for [ni-Sartar-]), fem. nianharaéri- 
(for [ni-Sar@ri-]) and nifagharati- ‘ the maintaining, protecting ' (for [ni-Sarti-)). 
The reason why in the case of dusoro0ris the redactors have omitted to introduce 
the etymologizing spelling will be discussed below. 

Clearly, an acc. plur. in -1$ can be either a (masculine ог feminine) form of 
a stem in -t- or a feminine form of a stem in -5. Lichterbeck (1893), 23 quoted 
dušərəðrīš under the first category, which may have reflected Bartholomae’s 
view at that time. It is not clear to me for what reason Bartholomae later 
posited a stem dušərəðrī- (with a long ?) instead, in spite of the fact that he 
interpreted the form as a masculine plural. Although he referred to daot0ri- 
(see below), his heading wes bound to put later scholars on the wrong traok. 
Duchesne-Guillemin (1936), 99 classed duderaGrt- ‘ sous mauvaise garde’ as a 
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derivative, along with niíagharsÜri- f. © surveillante’, under the agent nouns 
in -tar-. Humbach (1959), 80 followed suit in assuming an ellipsis dusoroOrié (gå) 
* die übelbehüteten Kühe ’, literally ‘ einen schlechten Hirten habend’. As far 
as I can see, however, bahuvrihis of this type are rare. The only Rgvedie 
instances that I can find are not fully parallel. They are the four technical 
terms páficahotr- (5.42.1), saptáhotr- (3.29.14, 10.64.5), kdnvahotr- (3.41.4) and 
agnthotr- (10.66.8). But suhotr- (7.67.3) is ‘ der treffliche Priester ’ and susanitr- 
(3.18.5) means ‘ guter Gewinner’. As for LAv. hudét@rt- (Yt. 13.29), it is no 
doubt a bahuvrihi and means ‘ schón&ugig ' (Bartholomae (1904), 1826), not 
* gut sehend ’ (Debrunner (1954), 680). Apart from this semantic aspect, agent 
nouns in -ir- have as a rule (and in Vedic always) a full grade root vocalism 
(see Debrunner (1954), 673 £). Insler (1975), 296, therefore, takes a further 
step and proposes to emend the form duderabris to *dušarəðrīš. In the text 
tradition of the Gäthäs, however, the distinction between -ara- and -ara- is as 
a rule faithfully observed. Our conclusion, therefore, must rather be the other 
way round: on account of its meaning and of -әтә- the word du£ors0riá cannot 
belong to the class of agent nouns. 

While an agent noun is thus ruled out, it is quite possible to start from a 
noun of instrument in *-tra-. Although in this class, too, the full grade has 
become the rule (Debrunner (1954), 708), the few Vedio instances with a weak 
grade of root vocalism have all (except sütra- and vibhftra-) a correspondence 
in Iranian: 

AV mütra- : GAv. mübra- 

RV putrá-: GAv. pubra- 

RV vrird-: GAv. vorsÜra- (Y 44.16) 
RV mürd-: GAv. ms6ra-. 


With -aira-: 


RV d-dira-: GAv. d-adra- (1 cf. Kuiper (1974), 129, n. 15) 
RV kg-atrá- : GAv. vi-a6ra-. 


From these correspondences it can be inferred that the weak grade of the root 
vocalism was not uncommon in Proto-Indo-Iranian, although full-grade 
vocalism also occurred at that stage and became obligatory in new formations 
of later periods. The assumption of a Proto-Indo-Iranian word *srtra- ‘ pro- 
tection, care’ is, therefore, quite in line with the principles of Proto-Indo- 
Iranian word formation. Most Avestan compounds date from a prehistoric 
period of Iranian when initial /s/ had not yet become /h/, of. [ni-áartar-] 
* protector ’, [hu-Saxi] ‘good friend’ (RV su-sakhd), which are written (and 
were pronounced, Karl Hoffmann (1975), 74) nitharstar- and hus.hazä in the 
Vulgate text. Therefore, *dui-srÜra- must have become *duéírÜra-, with an 
early assimilation of /&s/ in this ancient word, and /šš/ may have been 
shortened to /8/ at an early date, in accordance with the general rule that was 
valid for the earlier periods. 

Obviously, Bartholomae (1904), 752 had something similar in mind, for 
he referred not to the agent nouns but to the ‘auffällige Bildung’ daoidrt- 
‘Spruch, Rede’ in aygm daodrim (thus F1) daomnö ' speaking evil words’ - 
(Yt. 19.57, 60, 63, of. Vend. 19.45). However, the few words in -0ri-/-tri-, such 
as daotOri- (for *davadri- 1) and the late Vedic words SB pätrt-, MSS dogdhri- 
(Debrunner (1954), 707) can safely be disregarded in this connexion. Since 
*duírÜri-, as an early formation, must stem from Proto-Iranian, it is much 
more likely to be a derivative of the * Mahlow type ’ in -,, cf. RV dhümdgandhi- 
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and sugdndht- from gandhd-, prdtyardht- from drdha-, Av. aei.msOrt- (correct 
Brugmann (1906), 112, against Bartholomae (1904), 182), daPramaés-, Lat. 
inermis, sémanimts, impüne, etc. See, e.g. Wackernagel (1905), 105 f., 
Brugmann (1906), 112, 146, 172. Lommel (1935), 140 had already diffidently 
(‘ vielleicht ’) suggested this explanation, but it has passed unnoticed. A direct 
Vedic parallel with dug- is durgdndhi- (AV 8.6.12). 

The literal meaning of Av. [dusrörs-] must accordingly have been ‘ having 
a poor protection ’ and since consequently the form dušəraəĝrīš is not necessarily 
feminine, there is no need to assume ellipsis of g4 (Humbach, H.-P. Schmidt) 
or gaé0d (Hinz, Insler). Y 49.1b can be translated: ‘I who try to satisfy with 


_ truth those who are poorly protected, O Wise One’. 


ATN 


This Gathic hapas is the only and last trace of the prehistoric word 
(*srtrd-)/*hy6ra-, which must have gone out of use at an early date. In Later 
Avestan its place was taken by Лағәбға- ‘ support’, which was in current use. 
Cf. for instance Vend. 15 (passim) and especially harsdras ‘for support’ 
(Y 55.8, 58.2, 71.11, eto.) In none of these passages is there even a single 
instance of a variant reading *harafra-. Clearly, it is a more recent formation 
that has arisen in Avestan, just as nijanharoti- [ni-Sarti-] was substituted for 
what must have been the older form, viz. *ni-érti-. This explains why dudarabrts 
was no longer analysable to the redactors of the Vulgate text and was left 
untouched. 
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THE PERIYA PURANAM FRIEZE AT TARACURAM: EPISODES 
IN THE LIVES OF THE TAMIL SAIVA SAINTS 


By J. В. Marr 
(PLATES 1-ХП) 


The sculptured frieze that forms the subject of this paper is carved on the 
main shrine of the Siva temple at Täräcuram,! 5 km. south of Kumpakonam, 
a provincial town in Thanjavur District, Tamilnadu. Narrative friexes of the 
great Indian epics are a quite usual feature of Hindu architectura! ornament 
both in India and beyond.3 It is also the case that individual Tamil Saiva 
saints, to whom the collective name in Tamil, Näyanmär, sing. adyandr, is 
applied, appear commonly in iconography in temples of the Tamil-speaking 
area.® But the frieze at Täräcuram is exceptional in being & portrayal of the 
complete set of the 63 Näyanmär as they figure in that closely-releted group of 
Tamil medieval texts of which the most important is Cekkilär’s Périya puränam. 
Indeed, as will be shown, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
Täräouram frieze is virtually a set of illustrations to that work, and that the 
one would tend to confirm the date assumed for the other.‘ Moreover, the 
various anomalies in Periya puränam, such as the total omiss:on or Manikkava- 
cakar and the reversing of the logical order of events in the case of Näyanär 51 
(N51), Kalarcinka пёувпаг and N54, Pukalttunai пёуагаг, are precisely 
mirrored in the Täräcuram frieze. 

The frieze, executed in a cream granite flecked with grey. is approximately 
18” high, and forms a band of sculpture running round the outside of the main 
shrine wall set about 8' above ground level. The principal deity at Täräcuram 
is Airávateóvara, a form of Siva. The frieze consists of 78 panels of varying 
lengths; in some instances the panels extend round the inside of a right angle. 
Each panel is separated from the next by a decorative medallion. Each of 
62 panels represents an incident in the life of one saint, nine panels represent 
the nine groups of saints that figure as such in Periya puránam (Р), while the 
remaining seven panels depict seven episodes in the life of Cuntarar, the author 
of Teväram vii. Except for these seven panels, the order thereof exactly 
reflects the arrangement in P: Group of saints 1 (G1), Tillai val Antanar, ів 
followed by N1-N38. Then comes G2, Pdyyafimaty illata pulavar, attested by 
an inscription carved above it. Thereafter follow N39-N55. Then, as in P, 
ensue G3-G9, followed by N56-N62. The last set pertains to N63, Cunterar: 
seven episodes in his life, abbreviated hereafter as N63.1—7. It is only here 
that the frieze differs from the arrangement in Périya puräram. In P, the life 
of Cuntarar, who is of great importance to this whole tradition. is treated in 
two parts: in carukkam I, 5 Tatuttatkónto puränam, and (after P, vv. 350-4228, 
that deal with saints G1 to N62) in carukkam XIII Vellänss ecarukkam. 
Moreover, at the end of each carukkam II to XI appears en individual verse in 
praise of Cuntarar and descriptive of some point in his life. Only carukkam ХП 


1 The author takes this opportunity of thanking R. К. Swan for Lis kindness in making 
possible the visit to Täräcuram in November 1977 during which pkotograpty for this paper 
was oarried out. 

з Examples are the Rdmayana-friezes at Најдо, Karnataka, and at Prambenan in Java. 

з e.g, the episode of Siva garlanding Cantecura näyapär, the subjec; of a fine sculpture at 
Kankaikdntacolapuram. 

* Péeriya purdaam is usually ascribed to the reign of the Cola Kulottunka IL a.n. 1133-50, 
and the Taracuram temple is regarded as the work of his successor, RAja-&ja П, 1150-73. 
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is not so followed, presumably since the whole of the ensuing carukkam XIII 
of 53 verses treats of the later life of Cuntarar. 


Täräcuram : the Périya purdnam frieze (right to left) 
South wall: G(= Group)1 
N(= Nàyanar)1-N3 
(Ganega above and between) 
N4-N20 (N12 damaged) 
aksinämürti above and between) 
N21-N32 (end of carukkam VI) 
West wall: N33-N38 
G2 
N39-N40 
(Lingodbhavamürti above and between) 
N41-N49 
North wall: N50 (end of carukkam IX) 
N51-N55 
G3-G5 


(Spout from linga) 
G6-9 


N56-N63.3 


(Flight of steps) 
N63.4-N63.7 (end) 


The Täräcuram frieze was partially listed in Annual Reports on Epigraphy, 
Madras (ARE), July 1908, 80£, wherein appear those episodes that have 
insoribed or painted captions over them. Line-drawings and descriptions 
thereof then appeared in ARE, August 1920, 102-7 and plates I to VI. In the 
1908 publication, effectively 51 panels were listed,’ and in the latter 50 were 
illustrated and described. One of these, Tirukkuripputtóntar, had not previously 
appeared in the 1908 list. On the other hand, of the 1908 list, Cirappuliyäntär 
and Comacimaranar, N34 and N32, do not appear in the 1920 survey. Neither 
account mentions the remaining panels that have neither insoribed nor painted 
captions over them. 

In his brief and generally excellent survey, Chola temples, published by the 
Archaeological Survey of India (01.),° C. Sivaramamurti desoribes the frieze, 
and notes of the panels ‘some of which have labels in Tamil’.? In fact, 
Sivaramamurti refers to 54 of the panels, including six of the seven episodes in 
the life of N63, Cuntarar. Unfortunately, he does not tell us that his account 
is incomplete in that 24 panels are not referred to by him at all. Since he 
clearly relied to some extent on the ARE (1920) survey, the confusions in his 
account were no doubt contributed to by it. 

The ARE for 1908, closely followed by the 1920 one, listed the frieze’s 
episodes in the reverse order from that of Périya puränam, and begins with 


5 As (1) to (43) having inscribed captions. A further eight, unnumbered, were introduced 


. ав ‘a number of other labels which are оп} inted with aint, but not out. The alphabet 


of these labels is nearly the same as that o the Тогодошд '. ARE, 1908, 81. 

*2nd ed., New i, 1973, Appendix, pp. 40-6, ‘Stories of Saiva saints depicted at 
Däräsuram ’. 

7 Sivaramamurti, op. cit., pp. 33-4. J. M. Nallaswamı Pillai's work in English, Periya- 
puranam (the lives of the Saiva Saints), Madras, 1955, is an incomplete survey, omitting N7-N22, 
N54, and N55, but reproducing most of the ARE (1920) illustrations of the panels; it is referred 
to below as JMNP. 
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the seven episodes in Cuntarar’s life (since all these have cgpt.cns) and eads 
with №, Ilaiyübkuti Maran. Since of course the Tamil script cf the captions 
reads from left to right it was perhaps logical, if simplistic, to view the episodes 
similarly. Yet evidently the fact that this frieze is carved on the outside of 
the central shrine wall and not the inside of the outer wall was lost sight of. 
It is essential in the Hindu tradition that a shrine be ciroumarcbulated olcck- 
wise, pradaksina, whereby the right shoulder is kept towards i; as & mark of 
respect, Consequently, this sequence of episodes is to be viewec. from righ= to 
left as one proceeds around the shrine’s exterior When this fact is realized, 
the order of episodes of the Näyanmär, exactly that of P, эзсошез plain. 
There is sufficient ‘ iconography ’ in most of the panels to identify sheir subjents, 
even though they lack captions. A straight numerical count serves to fill in 
the remainder: one episode per single Näyanär, one panel per Group, and 
seven episodes for Cuntarar.? 

At this point it will be appropriate briefly to review the Tamil texts that 
express this tradition. These are: Cuntarar, Teväram vii, patscam 39, known 
as Татина, ttökai, (T), ‘ List of the holy devotees’; Nampiy äntär Nanpi, 
Tirdiönter tiruvantäti, (NN), of 89 verses preceded by an unnumbered in- 
vooatory verse and included in Ttrumurat XI, Cekkilar’s Périyc. puranam | P), 
and Umäpati Civàcariyar's Périya puräna сатат (Pc.), a later wack of 78 verses 
clearly dependent upon the earlier three. For the purposes of zais paper, the 
foregoing is taken to be the chronological order, and it will b- seen that the 
first three represent a steady expansion of the original that is ttle more than 
a list in Tev. vii, pat. 39. The Antäti mentions some episodes 32nnected with 
each Näyanär, but does not necessarily note those that appear at Taracuram. 
All of them, however, can be attested by reference to P and, in the survey of 
the sculpture-episodes in this paper, this has been done. 

Périya purünam, being a hagiography of the 63 Nadyanmé-, presupposes 
all of them, but it should be noted that, like Manikkavacakar, Nampiy азбаг 
Nampi does not figure in it, although his writing appears in Zirumuras XI. 
Cuntarar is generally held to have lived in the ninth centur- and Nampiy 
äntär Nampi to the tenth or eleventh.? Cekkilär is ascribed zo the twelfth 
century, specifically to the reign of Kulottunka П (д.р. 1133-3)).! Umäpati 
Civacariyar ган to the fourteenth century, and is better known as one 
of the group of Saiva Siddhantist writers who flourished at aat time. His 
text must be regarded as secondary, but is distinctive in treatng of Cuntarar 
first and not reverting to him at any point in the remaining v=-ses. Cuntarar 
is similarly treated in a Sanskrit work by Haraáarmamuni, Soabhaktavivisa. 
This also may be regarded as a secondary work: it tidies up баз story of №1 
and N53, placing them in the reverse (and logical) sequence,!* and the neme- 
equivalents therein are, on occasion, misapprehensions, to sey the least, as 
will be shown in the detailed survey.!? 

On the grounds therefore of generally accepted dates and cf the exparsion 


* At Prambanan this dilemma was avoided, since the 48 Ramayana ep35de8 carved ihere 
are on the inside of the outer wall. 

* For their arrangement at Täräouram, see list on p. 269. 

i. Kantaiya Pillei, Tamilppulavar akarati, 2nd ed., Mad єв, 1860, 18€ and 

251-4. See also К. Zvelebil, Ум emile of Murugan, Leiden, 1973, 191. He asaınıes that Cekkilär 
also made use of oral traditions, insorıptions and court-records and documents, but givze no 
references for the last two categories. Also see K. Nambi Arooran, Himpe of Tamil c-ıliure 
based on Periyapuranam, Madurai, 1977. This is a partioularly useful work. 

11 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, History of South India, 4th ed., Madras, 1976, 270. 

14 Infra, p. 284. 

13 Infra, pp. 282, 283, п. 62. 
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of the original material, the Tirutiönfattökai may be taken first. The first 
phrase of each of its 11 verses was taken as the name for each of carukkam 
II to ХП of Périya puränam ; these phrases are accordingly prefixed to the 
translations of the verses of T below 24: 


Tillas val Antanar . . . (P П) 

‘To the feet of the Brahmans living in Tillai (G1) I bow, as to those of 
Tirunflakanta Kkuyavapar (Nl) I am slave to Iyaypakai (N2) who never 
refused, and am the slave of Ilaiyagkuti Матар (N3). Slave am I to Máyppórul 
(№), adept in the path of victory, and to Viragmintan of the Kunrai-people 
(N5) ; there are spreading groves there. To Amarniti (N6) of the jasmine-garland 
slave am I, Arürap (N63), devotee of the Lord in Ariir.’ 


Ilai malinta . . . (P Ш) 

‘Slave am I to Nampi Éripattap (N7) of the spear sharp as a leaf's edge, 
and to the devoted Epati n&tap (N8). Slave am I to Nampi Карраррар (№). 
To the very feet of Kalayay of Katavür (N10) am I enslaved. To the devotees 
Miyakkaficiran (N11), the chieftain of the mountain-like shoulders, and the 
imperishable Vättäyag (N12) am І in thrall. To Ayäyap (N13) from Mankai 
where beat the waves am I slave, I, Arürap, devotee of Arür.’ 


Mummatyal Шаца... (P IV) 

‘To Martti (N14), ruler of the world through the three Saiva precepts, 
slave am I; slave too to Murukan (N15) and to Uruttira Pacupati (N16). To 
him who Goes straight to God on the festive-day (ie. Nantanär) (N17) am I 
slave. І propitiate the feet of Tirukkupippu ttóntar (N18). To the Lord 
Canti (N19) am I slave, who was at the foot of the Lord and who with his axe 
hacked off the foot of his father who had committed many faults, and who 
from his previous birth had continued to worship the form of Siva. I am 
Ärüray, devotee of the Lord in Ärür.’ 


Tiruninra ... (P V) 

“I am the servant of the feet of Tirunävukk’araiyar (N20), who took upon 
himself as truth indeed that truth that is joy in Siva. To the great devotes 
Nampi Kulaceigai (N21) am I slave. Bondsman am I to the mighty Milalai 
EKkurumpag (N22) and to the Demoness (N23) and slave to the great devotee 
Appüti (N24). Slave am I to КПапаккар of Cattamankai (N25), surrounded 
by the sounding river. The holy bhakta Naminanti (N26) is master of Агйгар, 
who is devoted to Ärür’s Lord.’ 


Vamp’ ard vari vantu ...(P VI) 

‘ To my lord Qampantag's (N27) feet I bow, he who cherished the feet of 
the Lord garlanded with honey-sweet cassia round which hum striped bees. 
Kalikkäman (N28), king of the Eyar, is my master. I salute the feet of our 
lord Tirumulay (N29), to Tanti (N30) who recovered his sight, and to Mürkkay 
(N81), slave am I. I am devoted to Comücimürag of Ampar (N32) and I am 
Arürap, the slave of the Lord of Ariz.’ 


34 Teo, vit, pat. 89, vv. 1—11. This is taken as having the earliest extant form of each 
Näyanär’s name; these are ın heavy type, followed by the N number in parentheses. The 
sequence is that adopted for the whole paper, and ıs based on the Täräouram-frieze wherein 
Cuntarar appears as Kos and where the groups, clearly sculptured as such, are slotted into the 
sequence exactly as in P. They are numbered here 01 to G9. 
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Var Еца vana mulatya] ... (P VIT) 
‘ Servant am I of Cäkkiyan (N33) who threw the stone and whc never forgot 


the anklets of the Lord half of whom із Uma of the lovely breasts who wears _ 


the sash. Slave am I of Cirappuli (N34), the famous chieftain, and of Ciru 
ttóntag (N35) who lived in Cénkattankuti. Devoted am I to him liberal as 
are the clouds, Kalarirrarivir (N36). І am at the feet of Kananätan (N37) of 
Kali by the sea. The king of Kalantai, Каар (N38) of the skarp spear, is 
master of Árürap, devotee of the Lord of Ariir.’ 


Poyyatimaty Шаа pulavar . . . (P VIII) 

‘Slave am I to those Poets who are without base falsehood (G2), and in 
thrall to Pukalocolay (N39) who remained at the feet of the Lord in tree-lined 
Karuvür, and I am slave to Naracinka Mupaiyaraiyap (N40) the true devotee. 
My master is Atipattan of Nakai (N41) girt by the sea with spreading waves. 
Kalikkampay (N42) of the strong bow who cut off his wife's hand, Kaliyag (N43) 
and Catti (N44) of the anklets, king of the Varificaiyar, are my patrons. To the 
devotee Aiyatikal (N45), ruler of the Katavar, I, Arürap, devotee of the Lord 
of Ärür, am slave.’ 


Karaskkantan .. . (P TX) 

“То Kanampulla Nampi (N46) who took the anklet-adorned feet of the 
Lord of the stained throat as his protection I am slave; ав also to Eäri (N47). 
To the devotee Nigpaelr Nötumäran (N48) who, with integ-ity of mind, con- 
quered at Nélveli, I am slave. To the devotee Уйуйар (N49) from ancient 
Mayilai, where the beacon dispels darkness and red coral is washed ashore by 
the waves, slave am I. I am as a servant to Munaiyatuväg (N50) whose spear 
is keen. Ärüran am I, slave of Ariir’s Lord.’ 


Katal cülnta... (PX) 

‘To the devotee Ka]apeinkag (N51), lord of the Kätavar, great one who 
protects all the sea-girt earth, slave am I. To Itankali (N52) who wears a 
petalled garland, and to Céruttunai (N53), chief of Taiicai, slave am I. I am 
servant to Pukalttunai (N54) who fixed his mind upon the golden feet while 
serpents weave about the tiger skin around his waist. Slave am I to Kotpnli 
(№55) whose spear is garlanded with victory. I, Ärüran, am devotee to the 
Lord of Árür.' 


Pattaray ppanwär ... (P ХІ) 

‘Servant am I to all Those who sing as devotees (G3); I serve Those who 
praise the supreme Lord (G4). Slave am I to Those whose minds are fixed upon 
Siva (05); to all Those born in Tiruvürür (06) am I bondsman. I am slave to 
Those who cherish the sacred form thrice (G7), I am slave to those Sages who 
are completely smeared in sacred ash (G8). To those Devotees elsewhere who 
have attained the Feet (G9) I am in service, I, Агйгап, devotee of Ärür’s Lord.’ 


Manntya от... (P ХП) 

* To Pücal (N56) of Ninravür where they chant the Veda of undying fame, 
to Мар! (N57) with her rows of bangles, and to Necap (№58), slave am I, and 
slave too to CénkanAg (N59) the southerner who ruled the world. To the bard 
Tirunflakantan (N60) I am slave. To my lord Cataiyag (N61) who attained 
Siva's feet and to Ioaifiàgi (N62) am I the son, and am master cf Nävalür. 
Those who are such as listen to the devotions of Ärürag will be those who 
bear love towards Arir’s Lord.’ 
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As will be seen from the above, P П is Tiai val Antanar carukkam, III is 
Пал malinta carukkam, and so on. Carukkam I and XIII are, from their subjeot- 
matter, called Tirumalas ccarukkam and У апа ccarukkam respectively. The 
former tells of Cuntarar’s life on Kailäsa before being born on earth, the latter 
of his return on a white elephant to the sacred mountain. 

The translation may demonstrate how few are the episodes enshrined in 7’, 
which could hardly bear examination as a source for the episodes depicted 
at Täräcuram, only for the order of the Näyanmär there. Only seven of the 
allusions are ‘ episodic’: to N6, N17, N19, N33, N42, N48 and G7. With the 
exception of N48, Nétumaran, whose victory at Nélveli is mentioned, the 
episodes that do appear are commemorated at Taracuram. For instance, the 
throwing of the stone by N33, Cakkiyan, refers to his absent-mindedly, and in 
the manner of a naughty boy, ‘throwing stones or bricks daily at the Sivalinga. Е 

When the Antäts (NN) is considered, ће picture has been filled in con- 
siderably. Forty-eight of the episodes depicted at Taracuram are referred to 
by NN: more properly, the text can be adduced to explain these. A further 
11 panels are ‘ non-episodic ’, simply depicting a saint in an attitude of prayer, 
or a group of saints praying. They are, as it were, the visual counterparts of 
the conventional epithets employed in T. The 12 are: G1; N32, N34, N47, 
N48; G3, G4, G6 and G8; N61 and N62. In other words, they may or may 
not be supported by reference to the text of NN. The 48 episodic panels that 
are supported by NN are: N4-N12, N14, N16, N18-N21, N23, N25, N26, 
N29-N31, N33, N35, N40-N42, N44, N45, N49-N55; G5 and G7; N57-N60. 
NN either mentions the partioular episode depicted or a particular attribute of 
the Näyanär that makes his place in the sequence sure. This still leaves 
19 panels that are unsubstantiated by NN or whereat his text recounts an 
episode not featured at Täräcuram. An instance of this latter point is N17, 
Tirunälsippovär (Nantanär), who NN, like T, says went straight to God on 
the festive day; in the presence of the Brahmans of Citamparam, NN adds." 
But the saint’s immolation in the fire, clearly depicted at Taraouram, is not 
attested by NN.!® The 19 are: N1-N3, N13, N15, N17, N22, N24, N27, N28, 
N32, N34, N36, N38; G2; N39, N43, N46 and N56. 

What is clear from the Taracuram panels is that the Groups 1 to 9 were 
understood as such. This point is made since, in T, the undoubted plural 
suffix in -Grka] only appears in ће case of two groups, while NN makes it 
clear in the case of four groups that they were such.” 

Very different is the relationship between Périya puränam and the 
Taracuram panels. All of these can be explained with reference to the text, 
and this is done in this paper. It is perhaps more than coincidence that the 
text and the carvings should reflect one another so closely, when one remembers 
how soon after the composition of the one was the fashioning of the other. 

The manner in which the original list of devotees has been expanded may 


15 See plate I, and infra, р. 281. 
1% An example is N60, Tirunilakanta ppanap&r. Non-episodio, the el yet shows the saint 
Mr асва both Т and NN refer to him as а bard, in v. 11 and v. 83 respeotively. 


18 But P covers this fully, see P IV, 4, vv. 1071-4. 
1? Nor is there correlation between this Bet of 19 panels and the presenoe or otherwise of 
captions to them: 12 have oaptions, 7 do not. 
1?) T, v. 10: Pattar&y ppaniv&rka| (G3) and Tiruvärür r picantarkal (96). NN, v. 49 (92); 
v. 70 (G3); v. 72 (GB); v. 75 (G8). While appearing in the correct place in the sequence, Ge 
has been taken as singular mn the Sanskrit Sivabhaktavilasa (Sv.), being rendered as Saiyadása ! 
Infra, p. 282. 
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best be shown by the following sample table, relating to veree I cf Т. It may 
serve as a pattern for the whole: 








Primary Secondary 
T, v.1 NN, v. РП, vv. | Ре, =. Sv. (Skt.) 
Linel Gl  Tillai và] Antanar 1 350-359 4 — 
NI  Tirunilakanta K 2 360—403 5 adhyaya 14 
Line 2 М2  Iyarpakai 3 404—499 6 15 
N3  llaiy&hkutimàran 4 440-466 T 16 
Line3 N4 Möyppörul 5 467—490 8 17 
Nb Кишаіуйг Viran 6 491-501 9 18 
Line4 N6 Amarniti 7 502-549 10 19 
(N63) Cuntarar’s refrain 8 550 (2-3) (3-18) 


It is worth reiterating that both secondary sources treat of Cuntarar (Skt. 
Sundara) first; indeed the Sv. has a very long portion, adhyZyas 3-13, that 
includes his ‘life’ on Kailasa as Halalasundara, one of Siva’s attendants. 
This is the subject of P I, Térumalai ccarukkam. The primary sources revert 
to Cuntarar at the points equivalent to his refrain that ferms the second part 
of the last line of each verse; indeed, NN has no prefatory matser on Cuntarar 
other than affirming that he ‘uttered the Аш ай which expends the Tónta 
ttdkai’—Attinta ttdkat vakai palkum Antátitanas / ccönne rrarsıkkula Nampi 

71 21 


Zvelebil ** regards Périya purünam as ‘ built into the story of Cuntarar' 
but it may be suggested that the process was the reverse—whereby the core- 
tradition of the 63 Näyanmär, first enunciated by Cuntarar Limeelf, became 
surrounded by puranio material relating to Cuntarar in his heavenly aspect on 
Mt. Kailäss and his translation thereto at the end of the sto-y. It is worth 
noting that neither the 11 verses in NN that ocour at the end cf each verse-set 
and corresponding to the refrains of the 7 verses * nor the 1С verses of P at 
the end of each carukkam that praise Cuntarar ** mention the ‘ pre-human ° 
career of Cuntarar, but start with his birth to Ісаійапі and Cataiyanür, and 
the obstruction by Siva of his original marriage. These limitations are likewise 
observed in the Täräcuram panels: the set of seven that pcriray Cuntarar 
(N63.1-7) starts with his birth and Siva’s claim on him,” ard #півћев with his 
saving the Brahman boy from the crocodile. This, then, is th» only anomaly 
at Täräcuram: Cuntarar is depicted last but, as if to emphasize his pivotal 
rôle in the whole puränam, is given seven panels as against {һе >ne allotted 
to each of the other 62 Näyanmär and to each of the nine Groups. 

These panels will now be given in detail. The saint’s name appears at the 
beginning of each paragraph, either in the relevant inscription given in full in 
quotes, or in the form generally accepted that is usually followed by the title 
näyanär (n.). It may be noted that this title does not appear in the texts of 


91 NN, Invooatory verse, unnumbered in published texte. 

at op. cit., 191. 

s ‚vr. 8, 16, 23, 32, 40, 48, 57, 63, 69, 77 and 86. 

X Р vv. 550, 967, 1265, 1808, 3635, 3938, 4054, 4095, 4146 and 4170. Algo in this category 
is the final carukkam, Vellänaic., of 53 verses. 

» Tara. N63.1-9. The ARE (1920) author was almost certainly in error in stating that 
© probably this refers to the birth of Älälasundara ' (p. 103). Possibly the fact thet the extant P 
starts with the heavenly Cuntarar led the epigraphists to start at the wrorg erd of the Tara. 
frieze in the first place. But of course the order within the set of seven Curtarar is reversed in 
ARE too: the set as given there starts with the saving ofthe boy from the a»ooodil» and finishes 
with the Saint’s birth! See ARE (1908), 80-1 and ARE (1920), 102-3. 
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the primary sources, nor yet in the Pc. It may be suggested that it is a later 
° addition on the part of commentators, since it appears regularly in colophons. 
A. In the Sv., the title nätha is added to names at a number of points throughout 
' the text thereof. Ta. nätan appears only twice in T, as an element in the 
names of №, Enätinäten, and N37, Кар Kkananätan.”” When in colophons 
nayanar comes to be added, it appears with -ndian, and not as a substitute, 
giving Enatinäta nàyanür and Kananäte näyanär. It is therefore feasible to 
suggest that Skt. nätha in Sv. was intended to render näyanär, since its 
occurrence is in the same slot, and statistically commoner. Elements that 
are more likely as titles in 7 that mean ‘ devotee’ are: afiyár (N12, N24, N26, 
N27-N29, N45, N48, N49, №1; G4 and G9) and töntar (N18 and N35). Titles 
for “devotee ’ in the Täräcuram labels are: йй» (N28, N34, N35, N37, N42, 
N44, N46, N52, N53, N55, N58 and N63.7) and atika} for N26. 
In the survey that follows, to the right after the saint’s name as just noted 
€ is given the P reference for this saint's puränam, and at the end of the desorip- 
tion of the incident portrayed at Täräcuram the Р reference to that particular 
episode. In the case of ‘ non-episodio' panels, this latter is omitted. Roman 
numerals denote the Р carukkam, the following arabic ones the puranam 
within that carukkam. Two notations for the verse-number that follows are 
given: the ‘long count’ verse-number for the whole P and, separated from 
it by an oblique stroke, the number of the same verse within the particular 
puranam. Thus, P V, 2, v. 1705/11 denotes Périya purünam, carukkam V 
(Tiruninra carukkam), puränam 2 (Kulacoiras n. puränam), verse 1705 of the 
whole and v. 11 of puränam 2. 


Sours WALL 


Тага. Gl: Tillai và] Antanar (plate П). P II, 1, vv. 350/1—-359/10. 

ч Three saints are shown in prayerful attitudes to the left of a shrine. The 
panel begins the set, and confirms that a group was meant. The Ta. forms in 
-ar were ambiguous at this period, denoting either honorific singular or plural. 
Both P and T have ... Antanar, and NN has ... cölumanaiyor (v. 1). As 
with all groups save G2, this group is not listed in Sv. 


Тата. N1: Tirunilakanta n. (plate П). P II, 2, vv. 360/1-403/44. 

À man and woman are shown seated near a shrine, each holding one end 
of a pole. The panel is erroneously stated by Sivaramamurti* to show 
*'Tirumular bathing with his wife in the tank beside the temple’. Since 
Tirumülar is N29 in the sequence and two panels from this one is identifiable 
from its inscription as №, Ilaiyánkutimaran, identification with Tirumülar 
is unsupported. The episode of the pole is narrated in P. Nilakantan was 
entrusted by Siva with a bowl, which he carefully put away. When Siva 
returned for it, it was missing (the god having caused it to disappear to try 
the saint) Nilakantan could not swear on the body of his wife, as the god 
demanded, having forsworn all contact with her, so it was agreed that he 


Y V e.g. Sv. adAydya 20: Kalänätha for N10 Kunkiliyakkalaya n.; a.20: Gon&tha for N18 
Anaya n., a probable mistranslation of Ta. -áygs, seo infra, p.277; а. 30: Mürtin&tha for 
N14 Martti n. and a. 81 Skandanätha for N15, Muruka n. 

1" Т, vy. 2 and 6. 
28 Seo Sv. further, a. 52, 57 and 64. -bhakta also appears ав a devotee-title: Sv. 53 Danda- 
bhakta for N80 Tantiyattka’ n.; a. 59-62 Dabhrab for N36 Ciruttópta n. 
op. cit., 40. 
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swear, holding a pole of which she held the other end, that he had по» so 
despised the pot as to lose it. See P II, 2, vv. 395/36-398/39. 


Tara. №: Iyarpakain. P II, 3, vv. 404/1-439/36. 

The saint is shown with his wife after he slew those relatives who had 
doubted his action in bestowing her on an ascetic who was none other than 
Siva. See P II, 3, vv. 428/25-429/26. 

Tara. №: 'Ilaiyamarankutimarar katai'.t P IL, 4, vv. 440/-—166/2T. 

The first (198% 1) noted by ARE, since it is accompanied by a »aption quoted 
above. It is also noticed by Sivaramamurti. The story is of a charitable saint 
who used to feed Siva-devotees. The god, to test him, came laze at night and 
in pouring rain and demanded food. This the saint and his wife suppied. 
Ta. Maran, with vallina ra, is a Päntiya royal name. S». -nevitably, but 
perhaps unfairly, simply calls this saint Màra.9? See P IT, 4, v7. 460/21 fI. 
Tara. №: Méyppóru' n. P II, 5, vv. 467/1-490/24. 

A false devotee sought out this saint, demanding to know the True Doctrine 
(Та. méyppóru]). An attendant, Tattan, suspected the man’s true intentions, 
and rushed in to defend the saint who was indeed being attacked. It is this 
scene that is shown in the panel. See P II, 5, vv. 486/20-490/24. 

Тата. N5: Viranmipnta n. P II, 6, vv. 491/1-501/11. 

This saint upbraided Cuntarar for turning aside from the devotees &ssem»led 
at Tiruvarür, not realizing that Cuntarar felt humble before them. Тһегесроп 
Cuntarar sang the T and Viranmintar understood Cuntarar's prety. The panel 
shows this scene. The Sv. gives the Skt. equivalent for this raint's name ав 
Viraminda in a. 18. See P II, 6, vv. 497/7 & 498/8. 

Tara. №: Amarnitin. PII, Т, vv. 502/1-549/48. 

This saint’s story has already been noted. The Täräcıram panel sLows 
the weighing in the scales of Siva’s cloth against Amarniti, his wife and family 
(plate III). See P II, 7, vv. 542/41-545/44. 

Unlike the primary texts NN and P that reflect Cuntarar’s retrain in T, Tara. 
does not interpose a Cuntarar-episode at this point, though zt is interesting 
to note that the Viranmintar-story, which involves Cuntarar, sppeared at №, 
above. 

Tara. NT: Éripstta n. P III, 1, vv. 651/1-607/57. 

This saint was much admired by Pukalccolan, who gives him Lis sword, 
the episode shown at Täräcuram. See P IIT, 1, vv. 593/43 & 594/44. 

Тага. №: Enàtin&ta n. P III, 2, vv. 608/1-649/42. 

This was a warrior-saint who smeared himself with holy ash before going 
out to kill his enemies, as shown in the panel. Sv. misses tke possible son- 
nexion between Ta. enäti and Skt. sendpati, and gives the form Enädinätha 
in 21. See P III, 2, vv. 642/35-646/39. 

Tara. №: Kannappan. P III, 3, vv. 650/1-830/181. 

This is the well-known story of the saint who, seeing the eye-socket bleeding 

on the linga at Kalahasti, gouged out his own eye to replace it. When the 


зо This Job-like story may be compared with that of Amarniti п. (№) wko mialaid the god’s 
cloth given him to look after. Siva was irate that Amarniti should offer anotaer oloth to replace 
it, produced another of his own and said that the loss would be acceptable i? Amarniti vould 
balance 1ts weight m the scales. He had to seat himself, his wife and children therein before this 
could be achieved and be pardoned by the god for his carelessness. 

31 Painted. 

33 v., a. 10. 

33 Supra, n. 30. 


x 


x 
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other eye of the god, too, was put out, the saint placed his toe against it, so 
as to use his leg to guide his hand when he had put out his own other eye for 
the god. This latter is the scene shown at Täräcuram. See P III, 3, vv. 823/174- 
827 /178.% 


Тата. N10: Kunkiliyakkalaya n. P III, 4, vv. 831/1-865/35. 

This royal saint saw that the linga at Tiruppanantä] was leaning to one 
side. He tried to set it upright with ropes and elephants but failed. He 
succeeded only by roping himself to it. This panel is incorrectly described by 
Sivaramamurti as showing ‘ Markandeya . . . with the noose of Yama surround- 
ing not only the neck of the adoring saint but also the linga itself'.35 Bee 
P II, 4, vv. 853/23-858/28. 


Tara. Nil: Mänakkaficara n. P IIT, 5, vv. 866/1-902/37. 

His daughter was given in marriage to Eyarkon Kalikkäma n. (N28). 
During the ceremony, Šiva appears as a mendicant, saying he will bless the 
occasion. The näyanar leads his daughter out, and Siva requests her tresses 
to make himself a necklace. The saint cuts them off and gives them to the 
mendicant who disappears, at which Siva and Uma appear in the sky. The 
hair-cutting and the appearance of the god and goddess in the sky are shown 
in the panel. Sivaramamurti notes this panel * without identifying the saint. 
Bee P ПІ, 5, v. 895/30. 


Тага. N12: Arivattàya n. P III, 6, vv. 903/1-925/23. 

This saint, through hunger, ate some grain prepared as an offering for 
Siva, spilling the rest in a crevice. Filled with remorse, he was about to behead 
himself, when Siva’s hand came out of the ground and stopped him. As the 
Taracuram panel is damaged, the exact topic therein cannot be ascertained. 


Tara. N13: Anaya n. P III, 7, vv. 926/1-966/41. 

While grazing his cattle, Andyan saw the cassia tree blooming. Thinking 
of them as adorning the locks of Siva, he blew the paficáksara on his flute. 
Siva took pity on him, and revealed himself and Uma seated on Nandi. He is 
shown playing the flute, with the god and goddess showing themselves, in the 
panel. Änäyan would seem to mean ‘ cowherd ' from Ta. än, ‘ cow’, ‘ buffalo’, 
and Gyan, ‘person of cowherd olass’.®” For this name, Sv. has Gonätha, 
possibly interpreting -dyan as connected with Skt. ärya, though Tamil forms 
of this are usually atyan or ayyan. See P III, 7, v. 963/38. 


Тата. N14: Магы n. P IV, 1, vv. 968/1-1016/49. 

The Jaina Pantiya king of Maturai denied sandal-paste for Siva rites at 
Maturai to Mürtti. However, when the king died without issue, the royal 
elephant, blindfolded, chose Mürtti as successor. This selection is shown in 
the panel. See P IV, 1, vv. 1010/43-1012/45. 


Tard. N15: Muruka n. P IV, 2, vv. 1017/1-1080/14. 

He wove for the god a garland of four sorta of flowers. The panel shows 
this being woven, and four rows of flowers are clearly visible in it. See P IV, 
2, vv. 1024/8-1026/10. 


uI follow here the text as edited by C. K. Cuppiramaniya Mutaliyar, п, 1042-50. Hereat 
are textual differences that lie outside the scope of this paper. 

35 op. oit., 40. . 

зе ibid. 

эт бөө Burrow and Emeneau, Dravidian etymological dictionary, p. 25, col. i, entry 283 (DE D). 
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Tara. N16: Uruttirapacupati n. P IV, 8, vv. 1031/1-1040/10. 
He constantly bathed in a tank, standing in the water cay and night, 
hands aloft in adoration, as is shown in the panel. See P IV, 3 v. 1036/6. 


Tara. N17: ‘ Tirunälaippovar ’ (painted). P IV, 4, vv. 1041/1-1077/37. 

This lowly saint is better known as Nantanär, a name attested in P itself. 
He was immolated in fire, and thus attained Siva’s presence, as the panel 
shows. See P IV, 4, vv. 1071/31-1074/34. 


Тага. N18: ‘ Tirukkuripputtontar ’.® P IV, 5, vv. 1078/1-12C5/128. 

This samt was a washerman of Кайоїригат. Siva, disguised as an ascetic, 
brought clothes to wash. They were not ready so, to make masters worse, the 
god sent a rainstorm. Concerned that the ascetic was shivering with cold, the 
näyanär started to rub his washing-stone with his own head in penance. Beside 
the stone Siva’s hand appeared from the ground and stopped him. The rain 


ceased, and god and goddess revealed themselves. The panel stows the ascetic . 


giving clothes and the saint rubbing his head, and the god’s hind. See P IV, 
5, v. 1202/125. 


Tara. N19: 'Ceynallür pillaiyär katai’ (painted) P IV, 6 vv. 1206/59- 
1264/59. 

The story of the boy who attacked his father for interfering vith his worship 
of Siva goes back to T as seen.“ His given name of Vicärs Сатт тат is attested 
also by Sv. as Vicüraáarman, in а. 85. It was the kicking over эу the father of 
the pot of milk the boy was using to bathe the linga that caused aim to cut off 
his father's leg. This is the scene in the panel. Siva bles=d the boy by 
garlanding him and giving him the name Canti. See P IV, 6, vv. 1255/50 & 
1266/61. 


Тата. N20: Tirunàvukk'aracu n. P V, 1, vv. 1266/1-1694/4271. 

The story of this saint, a convert from Jainism and the author of Teväram 
iv-vi is well known. He is mentioned in Sivaramamurti’s work“ but out of 
the correot order. 


Tara. N21: Kulaccirai n. (plate IV). P V, 2, vv. 1695/1-1705~11. 

This saint was the minister of the Pantiya king Ninracir Né umära n. (N48) 
and responsible for the impalement at Maturai of the defeasel Jainas, the 
scene shown in the panel. This panel is erroneously asoribel to Tirufiána- 
campantar by Sivaramamurti, despite the fact that the panel tc him, N27, is 
supported by the caption ‘ Alutaiya pillaiyär’ and referred te for its part in 
correct sequence by Sivaramamurti.** It is true that this incident involved 
Tirufianacampantar, for he defeated the Jains by submitting their works to a 
floating test on the Vaikai: only the Saiva texts floated against the ourrent, 
the Jaina ones were washed away by it. While the impalement is mentioned 
in P in connexion with Kulaccirai, the floating-test is not. The panel shows 
Campantar at the left, with the river and a text upon it, tie king and his 
queen(s) and Kulaccirai in the middle, the impaled Jains on tke right. This 


38 PTV, 4, v. тоб, line 4, 

99 The distinctions een &/e and б/о were not observed in medieval Tam 1 saript, accordingly 
they are not separated here. 

40 Supra, pp. 271, 273. 

* op. oit., 40, where Appar (Tirun&.) is mentioned first, and is said to be ‘ ;raphically depicted 
in a number of scenes ’. 

4 op. cit., 41. Lacking a caption, Kulaccirai was not noticed by ARE (19: 0), but Campantar, 
in the correct order, was; see p. 107. 
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N33, CAKKIYANAR THROWING A STONE AT THE LINGA 
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N6. AMARNITI NAYANAR, BEING WEIGHED IN THE SCALES AGAINST THE CLOTH 
OF SIVA 
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N21, KULACCIRAI NAYANAR. THE IMPALED JAINAS ARE ON THE RIGHT 
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G2, POYYATIMAIYILLÄTA PULAVAR 


(reproduced from Annual Reports on Epigraphy, Madras, 1920) 
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N46, KANAMPULANTAR 
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N53, CERUTTUNAIYÄNTÄR SEEN, LEFT, CUTTING OFF THE QUEEN'S NOSE AT 
TıruvÄrÜüR 
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N63.1, UTAIYANAMPI BLUNT’ ARULUKIRAR 


(reproduced from Annual Reports on Epigraphy, Madras, 1920) 
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N63.4. CUNTARAR CAUSES THE River KĀVIRI TO PART AT TIRUVAIYARU 


PLATE XII 





N63.7. CUNTARAR AT AVINACL SAVES THE BOY SEIZED BY A CROCODILE 
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story is reworked by Paraficoti munivar in Ttruvilatyd{arpuranam.” See 
P Y, 2, v. 1705/11. 


Тата. N22: Pérumilalai Kkurumpa n. P V, 3, vv. 1706/1-1716/11. 

So impressed by Cuntarar was this chief that he meditated upon him 
constantly, and then upon Siva, finally attaining moksa thereby. In the panel, 
he is seen both meditating and worshipping the god and goddess. See P V, 
3, v. 1715/10. 


Тата. N23: Käraikkäl ammaiyar. P V, 4, vv. 1717/1-1782/66. 

This saint’s popular title is attested in P V, 3, v. 1716/11, the ‘ link-verse ’ 
at the end of the previous puranam. Cuntarar refers to her as the Demoness, 
Peyar,*“4 and her given name was Punitevatiyür. She was dissatisfied with 
ordinary life, became an ascetic and mystic, and is one of the important Saiva 
authors.“ When she made her pilgrimage to Kailäsa, she decided that to go 
on foot was too easy, so ahe walked on her head and hands. She is shown in 
this position, surrounded by wild animals, at Taracuram. See P V, 4, 
vv. 1771/75 & 1772/56. 


Тата. N24: Appütiy айка n. P V, 5, vv. 1783/1-1827/45. 

Though a Brahman, he was a devotee of Appar (Tirunävukk’aracu). The 
panel shows him and his family welcoming Appar at their house. See P V, 5, 
vv. 1799/17-1801/19. 


Тата. N25: Tirunilanakke n. P V, 6, vv. 1828/1-1865/38. 

This saint’s wife blew a spider off the Ита, thus in the view of her husband 
defiling it. He decided to leave her, but was prevented by a dream in which 
he saw the god covered in sores save where his wife had breathed. See P V, 6, 
vv. 1839/12 & 1840/13. 


Tard. N26: * Naminanti atika] ' (painted). P V, Т, vv. 1866/1-1897/32. 


x 5 The Jainas would not give oil for lighting the temple-lamps at Aranéri. 
iv: 


Y 


a told Naminanti to use water from the temple-tank to fill the lamps; 
this he did. The lamps lit, and shone brighter than ever. The panel shows the 
tank on the right, while to the left Naminanti fills the lamps. See P V, 7, 
vv 1877/12 & 1878/13. 


Тата. N27: ‘ Alutaiya pillaiyär ’ (painted). P VI, 1, vv. 1899/1-3154/1256. 
Campantar, author of the first three books of Teväram, is more extensively 
treated in P than any other saint.! Perhaps for this reason he is noticed in 
other panels, such as in N21 noted above. The panel shows an incident early 
in his life. His father had left him by the tank at Cirkäli while he went to 
bathe. The child began to ory with hunger; Siva and Uma appeared, and the 
god urged her to comfort Campantar with milk from her breast. This she did, 
giving it to him in a golden cup. His father returned, and seeing milk dribbling 
from the baby’s lips, was angry that some lower caste person might have fed 
him. But the child pointed up to heaven where Siva and Uma were still 
visible, and started to compose his first hymn, Tofufatya céviyan ... (Tev. i, 


4 Canto 63; the MS floating is mentioned therein in verse 64; the story is depioted in the 
Tiruvilat. paintings in the Brhadiévara temple, Tanjore. 

“Л v. 4, line 2. 

Фр V, 4, v. 1718/2. 

46 An excellent study of Käraikkäl ammaryür is that of ‘ Kár&vélane ' pseud.. Käreikkälan- 
meiyár, œuvres éditées ef traduttes, Pondichéry, 1956; рр. 1—4 contain a summary of her puránam 
as told by Cekkilar. 

47 There is a translation of the whole of Campantar’s purdnam, by 8. Sabaratna Mudalıar 
Life of Thiru Gnana Sambanthar, Madras, 1920, 
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pat. 1). The panel shows the boy being threatened by his father, with the god 
and the goddess on the left. See Р VI, 1, vv. 1970/72-1972/74. 

Tara. N28: 'Eyarkon Kalikkämäntär’ (painted). P VI, 2, vv. 3155/1- A. 
3563/409. 

This saint was indignant that Siva so pampered Cuntarar es to meciate 
between him and his first wife, Paravaiyar over his bigamous marriag> to 
Cankiliyär. То effect a meeting between Kalikkäman and Cuntarar, Siva 
inflicted on Kalikkäman a muscular disease, and sent Cuntarar to cure aim. 
The saint said he would rather die than be cured by the bigamist, and killed 
himself with a sword. Apalled, Cuntarar was about to kill himself too when, — ' 
by Siva’s grace, Kalikkäman was restored to life and stepped Cuntarar from 
suicide. The two scenes, of Kalikkäman’s suicide and his subsequent pre- 
vention of the same on the part of Cuntarar are both seen in tha panel (right 
and left). See P VI, 2, v. 3551/397 (for right) and v. 3558/404 (for left). 


Tara. N29: Tirumüla n. P VI, 3, vv. 3564/1-3591/28. 5 

To relieve some anguished cattle, Tirumūlar restored their dead herdsman 
to life by entering his corpse; when the man went home, he no longer recognized 
his wife and left her, returning to where he had left his original (Tirumülar) 
body. By Siva’s grace it was no longer there, and the herdsman-saint went to 
Tiruvätuturai, sat under an a$vattha-tree and composed. Térumanitram (which 
is included in Tirumurat X). Having wrongly placed Tirumülar near the 
beginning of his account, Sivaramamurti # has a gap of three panels at this 
point, but does not say so. The panel N29 shows the saint seased, a tree to 
the left, the reference perhaps to his composing Tirumantiram. See Р VI, 3, 

vv. 3588 /25-3590 /27. 
Tara. N30: Tantiyatika’n. P VI, 4, vv. 3592/1-3617 /26. 

Though blind, this saint started to dig the great Kamalälaya tanx at 
Tiruvärür, as a guide roping himself to a post at the centre of his dig. Scoffing |, 
Jainas took away his post and ropes.‘* Šiva appeared in dreams to him and Y 
to the king: he would recover his sight, and the king was to drive out the 
Jainas. In the king’s presence, Tanti plunged into the tank he had dug. his 
sight was restored and the Jainas blinded. The king pulled their temples 
down. The saint is shown in the tank he is digging. See P VI, 3, v. 3596/5. 


Tarà. N31: Mürkka n. P VI, 4, vv. 3618/1-3629/12. 

So liberal to bhaktas was this saint that he became a pauper, and took to 
gambling to recoup his losses and continue his largesse; at dice he would 
attack any adversary who cheated. Interestingly, Sv. does not restore the 
Skt. name, but calls him Bhaktarcaka, in a. 54, in view of his kindness to 
devotees. The two-tier panel shows his munificence (upper) and gaming 
(lower). See P VI, 4, vv. 3620/3-3621/4 (upper) and vv. 3623/6-3629/12 
(lower). 

Тага. N32: ‘ Comäcimäranär ’ (painted). P VI, 6, vv. 3630/1-3634/5. 

The puränam is short and uneventful, and perhaps as a consequence the 
panel is non-episodic. Не is shown perhaps performing a homa; P states he 
performed sacrifices. Though listed by ARE (1908), this panel did not fizure 
in the 1920 issue. See P VI, 6, v. 3631/2 (homa). P 


55 op. cit., pp. <0 and 42. 

*? In fairness it should be noted that Tanti deliberately sought out that part of Tiruzárür 
where the Jains hed their temples, and started his tank-digging there. An instance of the deep 
animosity between Saıvıtes and Jainas that informa the whole of P, and indeed other Tirumupas- 
works. 
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West WALL 
Тата. N33: ' Cakkiyanar’ (plate 1). P VII, 1, vv. 3636/1-3653/18. 

4. Тһе episode of this saint daily throwing stones at the linga was already 
mentioned.°° He was originally a Buddhist, as the name suggests, and ARE 
(1920) is perhaps in error in calling him a Jain.5! Perspective in the panel 
shows plainly that the receptacle beneath the nga was square. See P VII, 1, 
vv. 3644/9-3651/16. 

Tara. N34: ‘ Cirappuli äntär ’ (painted). P VII, 2, vv. 3654/1-3659/6. 
An uneventful and short puränam concerning a saint liberal to devotees. 
The panel shows him in the act of giving. 


Тага. N35: ‘ Ciruttontantar katai’. P VII, 3, vv. 3660/1-3747 /88. 
As a test of this saint, Siva in the guise of a guest, Vairavar, demands the 
flesh of his son as food ; when this is served up, he then demands the head, but 
< remarks that he cannot eat in a (seemingly) childless house. To the parents’ 
, consternation, he tells them to call their son from school. They comply and, 
miraculously, the boy comes in. In two tiers, the panel shows in the upper 
part the child rushing to the mother in the presence of Siva and Uma; the 

lower panel is damaged. See P VII, 3, vv. 3740/81-3742/83. 


Тага. N36: ‘Ceramän perumäl katai’. P VII, 4, vv. 3748/1-3922/175. 

This saint was the royal patron and friend of Cuntarar, and the title as at 
Taracuram reflects that used in colophons. In texts he is also referred to as 
Kalarirrarivar.? Не made a number of royal journeys on pilgrimage, and in 
Maturai met the musician Pattiranar, referred to both in Р 5 and Téruvilar.™ 
as Pänanär Pattirenär. This does not stop Ärumuka nävalar, С. K. Cuppira- 
maniya Mutaliyär and Venkatacimi Nättär referring to this devotee as 
Pänapattirar, perhaps based on Skt. Bänabhadra.® The panel shows this 
meeting: the Cera king approaches Pattiranar on an elephant, with retinue. 

yw. See P VII, 4, vv. 3773/26 & 3777/30. 


Tara. N37: ‘ Kananätäntär katai’. P ҮП, 5, vv. 3923/1-3929/7. 

An admirer of Campantar, this saint was an exemplar to other devotees 
at Cirkali, and the panel shows him leading them at prayer. Despite the 
inscription and the notice in ARE (1920), Sivaramamurti has omitted this 
saint.” See P VII, 5, vv. 3925/3 & 3926/4. 

Tara. N38: ‘ Kürruvanär’. P VII, 6, vv. 3930/1-8937 /8. 

This saint had enormous wealth and power, lacking only a crown. The 
brahmans at Citamparam would not accept his regal pretensions, and left, 
save for one family, perhaps those shown with the saint on his dais in the 
panel55 Bee P VII, 6, vv. 3935/6 & 3936/7. 


5° Supra, p. 273. 

51 A EE (1920), 106, $ 43. 

52 This point is made because of general and modern insistance that the receptacle signifies 
the female yoni, the influence presumably being Tantric. The author has seen two other square 

cles, one ш the ‘ Cola’ temple at Polonnaruvs, Sri Lanka, another in the Kumbheévara 
temple, Pitan, Nepal, a veritable stronghold of Tantrism! While not questioning Tantric belief, 
one may assume it was ori ly just a receptacle for liquid offerings. 

эз T, y. 6, hne 3; P VU, 3, v. 3747/88. 

i м P VII, 4, v. 3773/26. 
T s Tiruvijai. 41, v. 6. 

55 өд. C. К. Cuppiramanıya Mutaliyar comm. on Р, vv. 3773/26 and 3777/30, vu, 30-1. 

м op. oit., p. 42; ARE (1920), 106. 

58 The Sv., interestingly, calls this Cola ‘ pretender’ Paräntaka, a name borne by two tenth- 
century Colas, Parüntaka I (907-55) and II (957-73). See a. 65. The exiles may have formed the 
Nambüdiris of Kerala, as JMNP suggests, see р. 101, n. The panels show the brahmans in Gl 
and herein as wearing ‘ buns’. 
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Tara. G2: ‘ Poyyatimaiyillata pulavar’. P ҮШ, 1, vv. 3939/1-3941/3. 

This group appears in exactly the slot in the sequence that it does in the 
primary texts, the remaining groups (G3-G9) appearing all tozesher in P XI. 
The puränams describing them are all short. Nine devotees are seen in the 
panel (plate V). The Sv. notices only this group, but has madc it into a single 
devotee, Satyadäsa, which name translates the Tamil epithet apolied to the 
group, pöyyatimasyyılläta.® A tradition at variance with P, whose portrayal 
of these devotees is as non-committal as the panel (2, is recorded by NN 
and Ро. that these devotees were the 49 poets of the Tamil Singam.© IF so, 
it is hard to see how this number was symbolized by the nine t:gıres shown at 
Taracuram. 

Тага. N39: ‘ Pukalccolanar’. Р VIII, 2, vv. 3942/1-3982/41. 

He immolated himself in fire at Karuvür, since among th» scrpses of his 
defeated enemy Atikan he saw that of a saint with long hair. He ascendec the 
pyre with the saint’s severed head on a golden plate on his own head. Or. the 
right of the panel the king and his followers see the severed heads of captives ; 
on the left he is immolating himself. See P VII, 2, v. 3980/38. 

Tara. N40: ‘ Naracitkamunaiyaraiyar’. P VIII, 3, vv. 3983/1-3991/9. 

Liberal to Sivabhaktas, he offended some by his generosity 30 one who was 
obviously a fraud. The panel shows him in the act of giving to the one in front 
of others. See P VIL, 3, vv. 3987 /5-3989/7. 


Тата. N41: ‘ Atipattar katai’. P VIL, 4, vv. 3992-4011/20. 

Ruler of the Paratavar, fisher-folk, he was a Siva-devotee, end used to 
offer to the god the biggest of the day's catch by returning it zo the sea. One 
day he fished up a golden bejewelled ‘fish’. In two parts, the panel shows 
(left) the saint worshipping Siva and Uma, and (right) the casting into the sea 
of a large fish. The perspective for the sea is as in the River Vaikai in the 
Kulaceirai story (plate IV). See P VII, 4, v. 4000/9 (left) ard vv. 4006/15- 
4008/17 (for right). 

Тата. N42: ‘ Kalikkampantar katai’. РУШ, 5, vv. 4012/1—021/10. 

He used to bathe and feed devotees. Once a former servan-, wao had seen 
sent away in disgrace, came. Kalikkampan noticed that his wife hesitated to 
wash the old man’s feet. He cut off her hand, and then washed the servant’s 
feet and fed him. The panel is in two halves, at right angles: tha left shows 
Kalikkampan cutting off his wife’s arm, the right shows Kalikxampan feeding 
devotees. See P VIII, 5, vv. 4017/6-4019/8 (left) and v. 4020,9 (right). 

Тага. N43: ‘Kalıyanär’. P ҮШ, 6, vv. 4022/1-4038/17. 

A wealthy oilmonger of Tiruvörriyür, he provided oil for tha temple lamps, 
becoming poor through his munificence. He sold his house, and went forth 
with his wife, to sell her, resolving to die if he could not find money to provide 
oil for the temple. He was about to pour his own blood into the lamps by 
cutting his own throat, but Siva intervened. The right half of ће panel shows 
oil-pressing, the left the saint about to cut his throat before the temple. See 
P ҮШ, 6, vv. 4035/14-4037/16 (left). 

Tara. N44: ' Cattiyantar'. P VIL, 7, vv. 4039/1-4045/7. 


m 


A devotee from Varificaiyür, he used to cut out the tonguss of those who P 


spoke ill of Siva’s devotees. This somewhat unpleasant activity is seen ir the 
Täräcuram panel. See P VIII, 7, v. 4042/4. 


59 v., a. 04. 
509 NN, v. 49; Pe., v. 45. 
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Тата. N45: ‘ Aiyyatikal Kätavar konar'. P VIII, 8, vv. 4046/1-4053/8. 
Kätavar was one of the Pallava titles. This saint relinquished his throne 


ds. in order to make pilgrimages from shrine to shrine. The scene of a devotee 


Y 


before a shrine is repeated four times in the panel, suggesting a pilgrimage 
from place to place.9* See P VIII, 8, v. 4051/6. 
Тата. N46: ‘ Kanampulantar’. P IX, i, уу. 4066/1—4063/9. 

His wealth was dissipated in providing lamps at Citamparam and Tiruppuli- 
euram, 80 he found work cutting grass and selling it. When no one bought it 
he used it for the lamps; when that was exhausted, he set light to his own 
hair and so attained the feet of Siva. The panel shows him selling grass (right) 
and then setting fire to his hair before the temple. See P IX, 1, v. 4061/7 & 
4062/8. 

Тата. N47: ‘ Kariyaér’. P IX, 2, vv. 4064/14068/5. 

The panel here does not show anything that could be considered episodic. 
P states that Kari wrote a work called Tamilkkovai.9 This has been taken by 
some as referring to Tirukkovatydr, the allegorical love-poem addressed to 
Siva at Citamparam written by Mänikkaväcakar. Sivaramamurti identifies 
Käriyär with Mänikkaväcakar, so does JMNP,™ but С. K. Cuppiramaniya 
Mutaliyär thinks otherwise. Kari is not found elsewhere as a name for Manik- 
kaväcakar, whose story is prominent in T*ruvilas.*9. But it is worth noting that, 
just to the right (and therefore preceding) this panel is a single figure, seemingly 
detached from the Kanampuläntär story, and bearing over it the caption 
‘koyil’. This label was listed (with a query) by ARE (1908), but ignored in 
the 1920 survey, the illustration to Kanampulantar therein 7 ‘ appropriating ’ 
this single figure. It could be that the sculptor knew of the P reference to 
Tamilkkovas (a work no longer extant), felt that Mänikkaväcakar deserved a 
place in the hagiography being carved, and inserted him here. ‘ Koyil’ above 
him would then indeed refer to Citamparam, as is usually the case among 
Saivites. (Plate VI.) 

Тага. N48: ' Netumüranür '. PIX, 3, vv. 4069/1-4078/10. 

A short purünam and a non-episodie panel seems hardly appropriate to 
the Pantiya who was the patron of Campantar, whose minister Kulaccirai 
joined in defeating the Jains, and whose queen was herself a Nüyanar. As 
already noted, his victory at Nélveli, reported by NN, is not mentioned in the 
puränam, and so does not figure here: he is shown on a throne in the company 
of, perhaps, Campantar. 

Тата. N49: ‘ Vayilar’. P IX, 4, vv. 4079/1-4088/10. 

A meditating saint, who had created in his heart a temple to Siva; the 

panel shows him meditating. See P IX, 4, v. 4086/8. 


NoRTH WALL 
Tara. N50: ' Munaiyatuvar'. P IX, 5, vv. 4089/1-4094/6. 
This saint would challenge people to fight for a wager and, with the proceeds, 


* Infra, p. 284 (N61). 

*? Bv, has Райоврайа for Aryatika], an apparent confusion between Ta. ai-, ‘five’, and ai 
* beauty ’, which makes better sense ! 

e PTX, 2, v. 4004/1. 

5: Bivaramamurti, op. cit., 48; JMNP, op. at., 121. 

95 vir, 398, comm. 

66 Cantos 58-60. 

# ARE (1908), 81; ARE (1920), plate IV, fig. 30. 

вв Usually called Matkaiyarkk’araci and N57 in the sequence; infra, p. 29. 
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feed Siva’s devotees. His name refers to his fighting prowess. The panel 
shows him attacking someone with a spear. See P IX, 5, v. 4091/8. 
Tari. N51: ‘ Kalarcitkanar’ (plate VII). P X, 1, vv. 4096/1-4108/13. 

As already noted,® the story of this saint and Céruttunai (N63) appear in 
the wrong order in all sources save Sv. Céruttunaiyar went to Tiruvärür to 
perform temple services. While there, the queen to King Kabrciikan came 
and, seeing flowers being made ready for pia, picked up one and smelt it. 
Céruttunaiyaér, enraged, cut off her nose. The king arrived, hearing her 
screaming and enquired who had dared to attack her. When Céruttunaiyar 
told him, far from his being punished, the king said that the culprit was the 
hand that picked up the flower, and hacked off the queen’s hanc too. It is this 
latter atrocity that appears at this point; the previous wound -nflisted on the 
queen by Céruttunaiyar is related in P X, 3, v. 4124/5, that ourdnam being 
separated from this one by P X, 2, telling of Itankali (N62), irrelevant to this 
story. The rational order of episodes a, b and x has become, tken, b, z and a. 
It was seen that at the root of the sequence we have is the text of Т. Thersin, 
it will be found that, in v. 9, episode b appears in line 1, and z and a in lins 2. 
It is possible, then, that at some early date the lines were trans, osed, and that 
this arrangement was slavishly followed by NN and Cekkilar, and at Täräcuram. 
A way out of the dilemma would be to reverse the lines of Cunzarar’s T, v. 9, 
ав follows : 

(2) mataleülnta tar nampi Itankalikkum Taficat mannavanäfi Déridtunas tan 
atiyarkkum afiyen (gives x and a). 

(1) kafaleülnta ulak’tlan kakkinra péruman käfavarkon KalarcınFan afsyarkEum 
aliyen (gives b). 

No violence is hereby done to the metrics of the verse, and N53 would be N51, 

N51 would be N52, and the extraneous N62, Itankali, become X53. 

The arguments for Kalarcinkan being the Pallava Nardivarman Ш 
(c. 826-49) and his queen a Rästraküta princess and, as a Jaina. insensitive to 
Saiva feelings, ere well-rehearsed by Nambi Arooran.” But ете is no need 
to ‘infer’ that Kalareihkan was a Pallava from the title Kata~arkon. In his 
gpurünam on Céruttunai, Cekkilar refers to this king as Palla-arko Cnkcr." 
The panel shows this cruel act clearly. (Plate VII.) See P X, 1, 7. 4105/10. 
Тага. N52: ‘Itankaliyantar’. P X, 2, vv. 4109/1-4119/11. 

Caught stealing from this chieftain-saint’s granary, a thief sxplained that 
he needed the grain to sell for Siva devotees’ sustenance. The chieftain swore 
henceforth to be as a granary to the devotees; he made a proclamation, 
accompanied by a great drum, to this effect. The king is seatad, a drum to 
the left. See P X, 2, v. 4117/9. 

Тата. N53: ‘ Ceruttunaiyantar’ (plate УШ). P X, 3, vv. 4120/1-4126/7. 

His part in the unsavoury episode of Kalareinkan’s luckless queen has just 
been noted. In the panel, garland-weaving is seen to the right, ind his asseult 
upon the queen is shown in the main part of the panel, at right angle. See 
P X, 3, v. 4124/5. 

Tara. N54: ‘ Pukalttunaiyar’. P X, 4, vv. 4127/1-4133/7. 

During & famine, this saint became so weak that he let fall tLe pot of weter 
at the linga he was worshipping, and fell fainting. Siva appeased in a dream 
and said that daily he would find a coin at the base of the linga till the famine 


8° Supra, p. 270. 
70 P cit., 42-4 and n. 68. 
n P X, 8, v. 4123/4, line 1. 
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abated. At the right the saint is shown at prayer, to the left and at right 
angles he is seen letting slip the pot and further left seeking the coin at the 
linga-base. See P X, 4, vv. 4129/3 & 4130/4. 


Тата. N55: ‘ Kolpuliyantar’. P X, б, vv. 4134/1-4145/12. 

Elsewhere called Kotpuli, this saint was an army-commander, who kept 
a granary filled for temple-service. When he left on active service, he instructed 
his family to keep his granary strictly for temple-service. However, during 
a famine, they raided it for their own survival. When he returned, he slew 
them all, not even sparing a small boy who had escaped his first onslaught. 
Siva and Uma appeared, assuring him that all his family had attained ататда. 
The massacre of the family is shown in the Täräcuram panel. See PX, Б, 
уу. 4141 /8-4143/10. 


Тата. G3: ‘ Pattarayppanivar’. P XI, 1, vv. 4147/1-4154/8. 

Now follow the remaining seven Groups, exactly as in T, verse 10. Their 
puränams are all brief, and for the most part non-episodic. The first group of 
Sivabhaktas shows them ever to be praising the god and dancing to him, 
wherever they may be. Attitudes of prayer, dance and giving are seen in the 
panel among the 10 devotees shown. 


Тата. G4: ‘ Paramanaiye pätuvär’. P XI, 2, vv. 4155/1 & 4156/2. 
The devotees praise Siva at Tillai in Tamil, Sanskrit, and other languages. 
Three bhaktas are shown before a temple. 


Tara. Gb: Cittattai Ccivanpale vaittar. P XI, 3, v. 4157. 

The only subject in P to have a purünam of one verse and no caption, 
identifiable at Tara. by the Groups either side which have one. On the left, 
a figure is seen meditating, while to the right & number are shown around 
a shrine, dancing, and playing musical instruments. 


Тата. G6: ‘ Tiruvärür pirantàr'. P XI, 4, vv. 4158/1 & 4159/2. 
One should not belittle the devotees of Siva born in Tiruvàrür; they are 
fit to be Siva’s ganas on Kailäsa. Four are seen in the panel. 


Tara. G7: ‘ Mukkalum tirumeni tiptuvar'. Р ХІ, 5, vv. 4160/1-4162/3. 

The foremost devotees are those who praised Siva, those who now so do, 
and those who will continue to extol him. The three times are probably 
symbolized in the panel by three devotees, each before a linge. 

Тага. G8: ‘ Mulunirupiciya munivar'. P XI, 6, vv. 4163/1-4168/6. 

Though supported by captions, neither this nor the next Group is mentioned 
by Sivaramamurti. Six devotees are shown before a temple, a reflection perhaps 
of the fact that the purdnam is of six verses. 

Тага. G9: ‘ Appalum aticca[r]nta atiyar’. P XI, 7, v. 4169. 

Though the purdnam is of one verse, there is a caption hereat. These are 
devotees who lived before or after those listed in T, or who live beyond the 
"Tamil oountry of the three kings and worship Siva. Three devotees before a 
temple are shown symbolizing, perhaps, one prior to Т, one after and one 
outside the Tamil land. 


Тага. ND6: Pücalär nàyanàr. P XII, 1, vv. 4171/1-4188/18. 

Grieving that he had insufficient money to build a temple to Siva, this 
brahman went through the whole process in his mind. He summoned up 
carpenters, and built it from foundations to skhara, and set up a pillar and 
the wall. On ‘completion’ the god appeared to the Kätavar king and told 
him that, before he attended the inauguration of a temple he had had built, 
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he must visit Pücalär and pay homage to him. This las? scene is showr in 
the panel. See P XII, 1, v. 4186/16. 
Tara. N57: ‘ P£ptimatevi'. P XII, 2, vv. 4189/1-4191/3. 

Known commonly from colophons as Mankaiyarkk’araci, Nétumaren’s 
queen was, with him and Kulaccirai, patron of Nanacampantar. ARE (1920) 7 
repeats the story of her husband being cured of a hunchback-condition as a 
result of the saint’s success, with her, in converting him from Jainism. But 
this story is not mentioned in P, being found in Téruvilai.? The panel shows 
the queen saluting Campantar. See P, 2, v. 4189/1. 

Тата. N58: ‘Necantar’. P XII, 3, vv. 4192/1-4196/5. 

Another short puränam concerns this weaver, who ceaselessly gave away 
to Saiva devotees the clothing he wove, as seen in the panel. 

Тата. №9: ‘ Ко Cinkapperumäl’ (plate IX). P XII, 4, vv. 4197/1-4214/18. 

This saint was the reincarnation of the spider that, at Tiruvanaikka, spun 
a web over the йа to shelter it. The Skt. name in Sv., Lohitäksa, refere to 
his usual name, Cähkanän, ‘ red-eyed one’, said to have been exclaimed at 
his birth by his mother." He is shown, crowned, before a shrine. Both this 
panel and the next, N60, are divided vertically by a narrow bar; in the left 
half of N59 appears Siva and Parvati, in the right half of panel N60, as if to 
counterbalance N59,75 appears Ardhanārīśvara. This arrangement is unusual; 
the divine figures may or may not be relevant to their subject matter anc it 
seems strange that, in its accompanying illustrations, ARH (1920) omitzed 
them." Nothing ‘ episodic’ appears in the panel. 

Тага. N60: ‘ Tirunilakantapperumpananar’. Р ХП, 5, vv. 4215/1-4226/12. 

As will be seen from plate IX, this panel counterbalances that just 
discussed. This saint was a musician, who played tha bow-harp before Siva, 
This is shown in the panel. See P XII, 5, v. 4221/7. 

Tara. N61: ‘Cataiyanär’. P XII, 6, v. 4227. 
Тага. N62: 'Iogifianiyar'. P ХП, 7, v. 4228. 

The last two Näyanmär to figure in P, other than Cuntarar whose story is 
resumed in curukkam ХПІ, are the parents of Cuntarar, Cataiyan and Icaifiani, 
apportioned one verse each. Both panels are non-episodio, showing each in 
an attitude of prayer. 

Тага. N63.1-7 (Cuntaramürtti n.). 

The set of seven panels that illustrates episodes from Cuntarar's life will, 
finally, be examined. Each is accompanied by a caption, in which Cuntarar is 
referred to, in four out of the seven, as Ujaiyanampi. This, as meaning 
* devotee (who is) a person of property ’ is perhaps a reference to the last verse 
of T, wherein Cuntarar refers to himself as Nävalür kkon, ‘lord of Nävalür .” 
The most noteworthy omission at Täräcuram is of any reference to the bigamous 
alliance with Cankiliyar; the only point at which this is touched upon is the 
panel for N28, ' Kalikkämäntär’, the saint who would die rather than be 


73 ARE (1920), 105. 

72 Tiruvijas., canto 62. 

4 Lohitákga, Sv., a. 15; Cénkanay, NN, v. 81, P XII, 4, v. 4210/14. Ав fast as the spider 
spun the web, an elephant came and tore ıt down. The spider entered the elephant’s trunk end 
bit it, killing them both. When the former was reborn, his mother died after addressing hur as 


Bp. 
1 See plate IX. 
78 Boo ibid., plate I, figs. 10, 11. 
1! Т, v. 12, hine 8. 
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cured by the bigamist who had used Siva as go-between.”® The episodes seen 
start with his birth to Cataiyan and Icaifiáni, a natural follow-on to those two 
saints, just featured. They finish with the saving of the boy from the crocodile. 
As already stated," Täräcuram does not allude to the ‘heavenly’ life of 
Cuntarar; its parameters lie firmly within P I, 5 to XIII, and in the latter 
up to well before his translation to heaven on the white elephant. NN similarly 
omits these episodes, and it is tempting to regard them as later accretions, 
featured in P I, 1-4, the latter part of P XIII, and in Sv., particularly 
adhydyas 1-13. Within P, source-material for the seven Cuntarar-panels is 
also to be found in the ten interstitial verses on Cuntarar that were already 
noted.5t 

Tara, N63.1: ‘ Utaiyanampi eluntarujukirar ’ (plate X). 

ARE (1920) states: ‘ This sculpture cannot be identified clearly. Probably 
this refers to the birth of Älälasundara .. .’.8* It is hard to agree with this, as 
nowhere else in the frieze is there any reference to the supernatural life of 
Cuntarar. It seems reasonable to interpret this panel as showing the birth to 
Cataiyan and Icaifiani (P I, 5, v. 149/3) and his adoption by Naracihka 
Munsiyar (P I, 5, у. 151/5). The two on the left would then be Cuntarar's 
parents, with the boy next to them, and the orowned figure to the right 
Naracinkan. 

Тата. N63.2: ‘ Avana olai kättinapati °. 

This shows the god Siva claiming Cuntarar’s allegiance at the point of the 
saint’s marriage arranged by his adoptive parents. Siva produces the palm- 
leaf MS in which was recorded the agreement by which, in return for allegiance 
to him, Cuntarar would be able to marry Paravaiyär and Canliliyár 9 and 
demonstrates its antiquity (Р П, v. 550). The saint dares to try and tear it up 
(P I, 5, v. 190/44) and the god points out that this act itself is proof of the 
document’s authenticity: were it a forgery, Cuntarar would not have tried to 
destroy it (Р I, б, у. 193/47). This episode is, in effect, continued in the next 
panel. 

Тата. N63.3: ‘ Utaiyanampiyai äntukontarulinapati ’. 

After Siva, in the form of an old brahman, has claimed the allegiance of 
Cuntarar, he is asked his residence; he points to the temple of Tiruvénnéy- 
nallir, and disappears into it. The scene is shown here: two aged brahmans, 
one of them the god, are shown before a shrine, with the adoring Cuntarar 
to the right. See P I, 5, v. 211/65. 

Тага. N63.4: ‘ Utaiyanampikku ollenraru]inapati ' (plate XT). 

The above is the reading in ARE (1908), and that favoured by Sivarama- 
murti. But for some reason the ARE (1920) authors changed their reading 
to ‘ Utaiyampikku olai venrarulinapati’, again suggesting that this carving is 


7! Supra, p. 280. 


те Supra, P. 274. 
95 ch also inolude the earthly Lfe and, specifically, Siva’s acting as go-between in the 
Cankiliy&r affair, see Sv., a. 12. 


вз The two were in fact moarnations of Kamalini and AÁmnmmntitar, the two maidens upon 
Kailàa& whom, Cunterar, in his heavenly form Häldlasundara, had desired. Siva drew up an 
ment that he could have them, provided he consent to be born on earth. 
м ARE (1908), 80. 
% op. cit., 45. The author mghtly notes that one of the pair is a king, but simply says that 
Cuntarar is directing him to a temple the other side. The king is not identified, nor is the cleaving 
of the waters mentioned, 
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an incident in the palm-leaf MS episode. But it would be out of place and 
superfluous; the god has already established his claim and disappeared nto 
his shrine. To extricate themselves from this quandary, they stete that ‘ the 
sculpture refers to a quite different story altogether from what is understood 
by the label above’. They proceed to narrate the Cankiliyär story, despite 
the fact no female is shown in the panel, and that no tree is shown, urder 
which the false oath to her was to be sworn. No attention is paid to the Zact 
that, of the two figures seen, one is crowned, and that the object immedia-ely 
to their right, between them and a temple, is very similar to the river ceen 
in the Kulaccirai-panel.** Moreover, there is a cleft in it. І now suggest that 
this panel in fact represents the incident recorded in P VII, 4, Ceramap 
Perumä’ nayanär puränam, the parting of the waters of the river Kaviri. 
The Cera king and Cuntarar were cut off by floodwater of th» river ftom 
reaching Tiruvaiyäru. Cuntarar sang a pattkam beseeching Siva there to help 
them.’ The god replied with the word olam ; the river parted, and the devozees 
were able to cross over.® There is an alternative form ol,® and it is suggested. 
that it is this word that appears in the label, which is, then, based very closely 
on P V, 4, у. 3882/135, line 3: Onrum unarvär caräcarankal tar. ketkav oiam 
čna. Strictly, the l should not be doubled after a closed long sylleble, but shis 
could be an error arising from the fact that short and long o were not discin- 
guished epigraphically at this time. The caption would, then, mean ‘ The 
episode of graciously saying “ olfam] ” to Utaiyanampi ’. 

Tara. N63.5: ‘ Utaiyanampiyai vetar vali parittavitam ’. 

Тата. N63.6: ' Tirumurukanpüntiyü perrapati ’. 

These two panels are considered together, as they depict phases of an 
incident that occurred some time after the crossing of the Käviri. The Cera 
king took Cuntarar to Malainatu but, while there, the saint became homesick 
for Tiruvàrür.? Failing to dissuade him from leaving, Ceramän loaded the 
saint with presents. On his way back, Siva’s ganas, disguised as thieves, robbed 
bim of these (P IX, v. 4095 and P XI; v. 4170, both being interszitial verses). 
This is depicted in Тата. N63.5, the caption describing it as ‘ The place on the 
road where thieves robbed Utaiyanampi'. As the caption to tha next penel 
suggests, the treasure was recovered at Tirumurukanpünti, whither Cunterar 
was travelling. He sang а hymn, Tev. vii, pat. 49: Kötuku véficilas Vatuka 
vetuvar . . ., a8 a result of which the ‘ thieves’ returned all the gifte to Cunterar 
at the temple there, to the god of which this hymn was sung. It is mentioaed 
in P УП, 4, у. 3917/170, towards the end of the puränem on Ceramän. The 
recovery of the treasure is also alluded to in P XI, v. 4170. Sivaramamarti 
correctly identifies these panels, but does not tell us that the robbers were 
Siva’s attendants in disguise." See P VU, 4, vv. 3911/164-3914/167 (tbsft) 
and vv. 3915/168-3918/171 (recovery). 

Tara. N63.7: ‘ Avinäciyäntär mutalaivay раі’ (plate XII). 

This is the last of the Täräcarum frieze-panels illustrating ёле stories of 
Saiva saints. Having returned to Tiruvürür and been robbed on the way, 
Cuntarar wanted again to see Ceraman Perumal, so he set out for Malain£tu. 


*5 Plate IV, and supra, p. 278. 

5? Tev. vii, pat. TT: Paravum paric’öpr’ariyen. ... Each verse ends with the ory for help: 
Asydr'ujaiya ай kejo. 

p ҮП, 4, vv. 3881/134 and 3882. 

вә Bee DED, p. 73, ool. і, entry 837: Ta. oli. 

90 See T'ev. vil, pat. 59 and P VII, 4, v. 3903/1586. 

91 op. cit., p. 46. 
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On the way, at Avinäci (Tiruppukkoliyür) he heard distressed cries. A crocodile 
had swallowed a boy who was about to receive upanayanam. Imploring Siva 
at Avinäci, Cuntarar sang the patikam Errän marakken (Tev. vii, pat. 92), and 
mentioned the boy’s plight in v. 4 thereof. The crocodile released the boy, and 
the saint continued on his pilgrimages. In the panel, the saint is seen at the 
right singing to the god, and the grateful parents between him and the crocodile, 
which, placed against the usual plan-view water, is in the act of disgorging 
the boy.?® Bee P XIII, vv. 4238/10-4240/12, also P V, v. 1898 (interstitial). 

This concludes a survey of the Täräcuram frieze and an attempt to show 
how it is supported by Périya puränam. Though treated at the end, Cuntarar 
is accorded pride of place, reflecting not only the tradition, but also, perhaps, 
the intrinsic interest of the life of this indecisive and somewhat wayward saint. 
He emerges from both texts and frieze as a character who excites one’s attention 
and sympathy, and altogether more acceptable than those saints whose every 
action and claim to fame and sanctity was pervaded by hatred of the Jainas. 
The relatively insecure position of Saivism that this reflects perhaps extended 
even up to the time of Cekkilar and Paraficoti munivar, since they document 
it so faithfully. 

Lastly, the Taracuram frieze is, in its narrative aspect, a splendid example 
of visual story-telling that is still living, albeit carried out in more recent times 
in more perishable media in wall-paintings and in printed cotton hangings. 


92 C, K. Cuppiramaniya Mutaliyar states that а case of a boy being swallowed by a crocodile 
and disgorged was reported in the press. See P ҮП, comm. to v. 4240, p. 596, n. 


UBERLEGUNGEN ZUR ENTSTEHUNG DER 
ALTPERSISCHEN KEILSCHRIFT 


Von MANFRED MAYRHOFER 


1. Die besondere Keilschrift, die in achämenidischer Zeit zur Wiedergabe 
altpersischer Texte verwendet wurde, ist seit mehr als emem Jahrhundert 
immer wieder der Gegenstand von Untersuchungen gewesen. Es ist unmöglich, 
in dem eingeschränkten Rahmen dieses Festschriftbeitrages die einzemen 
Auffassungen vorzuführen und kritisch gegeneinander abzuwägen ; als Lecoq 
1974 das Gesamtproblem darzustellen unternahm, entstand em Aufsatz von 
der Stärke eines Buches. Ich sehe keinen anderen Weg, als aus der Fülle der 
Literatur über dieses Thema ! in scheinbar apodiktischer Weise jane Argumente 
für eme Schrift-Konstruktion in achämenidischer Zeit vorzuführen, die mich 
überzeugt haben und auf denen ich weiterbauen möchte (u. 2.1-2.8», sowie das 
einzige mir wesentliche Argument gegen eine Erfindung dieser Keilschrift 
(u. 3) zu erläutern, um dessen Entkräftung ich mich in diesem Arfsatz bemühen 
werde. 

2.1. Die Argumentation von Hallock 1970 hat mich überzeugt, wonach die 


extreme Einfachheit des Zeichens 4T (ku? — kein anderes altpersisches 
Sehriftzeichen besteht aus nur zwei Elementen — und die ebenfalls sehr 


einfache Form von < <ru) sich nicht erklären lassen, wenn man diese 


Schrift erst unter Dareios I. entstanden sein lässt. /ku/ und /-u/ sind gewiss 
nicht die häufigsten Silben der altpersischen Sprache; wenn man aus ihrer 
einfachen Bildung schliessen darf, dass diese Zeichen zum frülesten Bestand 
der Schrifterfindung gehörten, dann ist dies nur unter der Annahme denkbar, 
dass sie zur Wiedergabe des Namens Kurus dienten; die Einführung einer 
besonderen altpersischen Schrift müsste daher schon unter Kyros begonnen 
haben.? 

2.2. Andererseits sind sowohl die Beobachtungen von Trümpelmann ? and 
Luschey * über die Komposition der Behistun-Insohrift wesentlish, nach denen 
der altpersische Text erst auf eine formal ausgewogene Inschrift in den beilen 
altgewohnten Keilschriftsprachen aufgepfropft worden sei, жю die Aussage 
des $70 des Behistun-Dokuments, die freilich nicht mit Hanz> auf eine 
‘Schrift’, die Dareios ‘gemacht’ habe, hinweisen muss, sondern ledig ioh 


1 Die neueren Arbeiten zur altpersischen Keilschrift sind der Bibliograph» be: Lecoq 1374, 
103-7, zu entnehmen; Beachtung verdienen auch die alteren Bemühunger, die altpersische 
Sohrift aus alteren Sohrifteystemen abzuleiten, — was heute nur nooh veminzelt geschieht, 
s.u. Anm. 15, 29 — die bei Weissbach, liv ff. und Jensen 1958, 98 ff. gut refexiert w . Von 
Lecoq noch nicht erfasst sind die neuesten Arbeiten zur altpersischen Schr£t: Ніпоһа 1374, 
Jensen 1975, Hoffmann 1976, Cohen 1976; s. auch Mayrhofer 1978, $ 2-2.3.1 

? Hallock 1970, 65. Vgl. noch M. Mallowan, Iran, x, 1972, 2 f. 

3 Archäologischer Anzeiger, 1967, Heft 3, 281 ff. 

1 Archäologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, N.F. 1, 1968, 90 ff. Vgl. auch G. G- Cameron, JA ES, 
XXXI, 1973, 61; Е. N. von Voigtlander, The Bisitun Inscription of Darius the Great, Babylosian 
Version (London, 1978), 2 ff. 

5 Zuletzt Darius und die Perser (Baden-Baden, 1976), 28, 249 (mit Lit.). — Wichtig ist die 


Vorg haft von Weissbach, Ix (‘... kann ich sie nur als ein selbständiges, frei erfundenes, 
künstli Gebilde betrachten '), lxvii (*. . . dass die ap. Schrift durch Darius -ingeführt worden 
186 ..."), рих; besonders angesichts der irreführenden — mit der üblichen Askanzelung der 


späteren Forschung verbundenen — Behauptung A. Kammenhubers, das * WEISSBLCH 
1911 ... noch nicht an eine Neuerfindung der altpers. Keilschrift denken ® konnte (2р Иб, 
oxv, 1965, 403, Anm. 23). 
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von einem ‘ Text’, der © anders’ war, ‘auf Arisch, was es vordem nicht gab ',5 
sprechen mag. Zusammen mit der unter 2.1 akzeptierten Aufassung bedeutet 
dies, — wie schon Hallock betont hat? — dass Dareios sich zwar rühmt, 
erstmals einen Riesentext wie DB in ‘ arischer ’ Sprache veranlasst zu haben, 
dass er damit aber die Existenz kleiner Besitz-Inschriften oder Legenden und 
einer dafür benötigten rudimentären altpersischen Schrift nicht leugnen muss.® 

2.3. Eine weitere Prämisse ist für mich das strenge Stilprinzip, das die 
altpersische Keilschrift, verglichen mit den auswuchernden Zeichenformen der 
in vielen Jahrhunderten gewachsenen mesopotamischen Schriften, auszeichnet ; 
Karl Hoffmann hat zuletzt darauf hingewiesen. Es macht unwahrscheinlich, 
dass diese ‘ würdige Monumentalschrift'!? durch reduzierende Weiterent- 
wicklung einer älteren ‘ Silbenkeilschrift, wohl der geläufigen mesopotamischen 
Keilschrift über einen noch unbekannten Vermittler’ (Urartu, Medien 1) 
entstanden sei; unter der Annahme einer Konstruktion jedoch bedeutet es, 
dass den Konstrukteuren bei der Schaffung der Zeichen Grenzen gesetzt waren : 


Nachdem Zeichen von der Kompliziertheit des (E <gu> oder EX- anu» 


erreicht waren, gab es kaum noch Kombinationen, die nicht das Formprinzip 
dieser Zierschrift durchbrochen und sich den unerwünschten Schriftbildern der 
babylonischen und elamischen Texte genähert hätten. Wir werden sehen, dass 
diese Überlegung für die hier versuchte Darstellung der Entstehung der 
altpersischen Schrift wesentlich ist (u. 5.1, 5.2). 

3. Von den Einwänden gegen eine Erfindung dieser Schrift unter den 
Achämeniden und für die altpersische Sprache scheint mir nur einer beach- 
tenswert!?: Während für jedes konsonantische Phonem ein Schriftzeichen 
existiert, das diesen Konsonanten allein oder von -d- gefolgt reprüsentiert 
(also <t> = /t/ oder /ta/), gibt es eine kleine Zahl von Silbenzeichen für 
Cs und Cu, deren Auswahl ganz willkürlich wirkt; es gibt für sie keine glaub- 
hafte Begründung aus den Erfordernissen der Sprache.” Warum gibt es 
(mi» und (mu), für den anderen Nasal /n/ aber nur (nu), kein *(nt» ? Die 
dentale Media hat die Silbenzeichen (ds), (du), die Tenuis hingegen nur (iu) ; 
es gibt kein Zeichen für die in der Morphologie 80 wichtige Silbe /ti/. Ferner 
existieren <u), (fo, «gu», <ku), (ru); für alle anderen Ct-, Ou-Verbindungen, 


darunter im Altpersischen so häufige wie /0i/, /si/, /pi/, /pu/, /тї/ u.a., 
gibt es kein Cs- oder Cu-Zeichen. Diese Silben müssen durch (0-55, (Cu) 


* 8o Hallock 1970, 54; Lecoq 1974, 66 f., 84; в. G. Lazard, BSL, LXXI, 1976, 180 ff. 

* Hallock 1970, 54 f. 

* Die Moglichkeit der Existenz altpersischer Keilschrift schon unter Kyros П. räumt auch 
Hoffmann 1976, 622 ein. [Vgl. neuestens D. Stronach, Pasargadas (Oxford, 1978), 102]. 

е Hoffmann 1976, 620 f.; vgl. bereits die Beschreibung in der immer noch lesenswerten 
Einleitung von Wewsbach, Iv. — 8. auch Hincha 1974, 74 ff., 77, 79, Jensen 1975, 298 ff. 

10 Kammenhuber a.a.O., 403, die als Parallele die Erfindung einer eigenen Hieroglyphensohrift 
im Hethiterreich heranzieht. 

11 So Eilers 1969, 13, Anm. 29. 

13 Die übrigen Argumente bei Lecoq 1974, der eine uberans nutzliohe und wıssensreiche 
Biekementateon b bietet, scheinen mir nicht durchschlagend. Ев ist hoohst unglaubhaft, dass die 
an Spatachamenidisches erinnernde Sprache der fruhen Kleinkonige Arieramnes und Arsames 
em Provinz-Jargon sei, weil erat die Groaskonige sich Schreiber mit einer Kenntnis der archaisch- 
medisierenden Hoohsprache leisten konnten (die dennooh bald nach Dareios I. wieder verfiel), 
wie Leooq a.a.0., 48 ff. vorsohlagt. Dass die altpersische Sohrift die Sprache ihrer Zeit nicht 
exakt wiedergebe (Lecoq 98), ist durch Hoffmann 1976, 628 ff., 645 überzeugend widerlegt 
worden. Es gibt keine ‘historische Orthographie’, wie sie bei einer aus alter Zeit ererbten 
Schrift zu erwarten ware (Hoffmann а.а.О., 643 #.). 

13 Dazu zuletzt Mayrhofer 1978, §2.2.2.— An die Schwierigkeiten, die diese scheinbar 
wahllosen -i- und -w-haltigen Zeichen seinerzeit der Aufhellung der ap. Keilschrift bereiteten, 
erinnert R. Borger, Persica, vit, 1976-8, 17 f. 
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ausgedrückt werden, wodurch in der Wiedergabe der Sprache die Zweideutigkeit 
entsteht, dass damit die Phonemfolgen /Ci/ und /Cai/, /Cu/ und /Cau/ 
gleichermassen wiedergegeben werden. Ohne eine wirklich überzeugende 
Erklärung dieser Diskrepanz war der Einwand kaum abzuwehren, ein Schrifter- 
finder hätte diese sprachlich unbegründete Auswahl weniger -#- und -u-Zeichen 
nicht getroffen 4; sie seien nur als Relikte einer noch nickt ganz in das 
Buchstabenprinzip übergeführten älteren Silbenkeilschrift zu begreifen. 


* 


4. Im Folgenden soll der Versuch gemacht werden, unter der Annahme 
der Richtigkeit der oben aufgeführten Prämissen (2.1-2.3) den Weg einer 
künstlichen Schaffung der altpersischen Schrift in achämenidischer Zeit 
nachzuzeichnen. Wenn diese Nachzeichnung in glaubhafter Form gelingt, 
wenn sie vor allem für die rätselhafte Auswahl der Ст-, Cu-Zeichen (o. 3) ine 
plausible Erklärung anbieten kann, dann ist wohl das Aurserste für die 
Schrifterfindungstheorie erreicht. Jedenfalls ist ein Beweis für Gen entgegenge- 
setzten Vorgang — die Entwicklung der altpersischen Schrift avs älteren, wohl 
mesopotamischen Vorstufen — trotz vielen Bemühungen nicht geglückt.! 
Diese Feststellung bedeutet nur, dass die Schrifterfindungstheo-ie nicht durch 
eine überzeugend dargelegte Schriftentwicklungstheorie a priori ausgeschlossen 
wird; das Fehlen eindeutiger Nachweise für die Entwicklung dcr altpersischen 
Schrift aus alten Vorstufen beweist noch nicht eo ipso deren Gegenteil, da der 
Vorgang dieser Entwicklung durch den Verlust wichtiger Zwisshenglieder 
unerkennbar geworden sein mag. 

4.1. Nehmen wir, argumenti causa, eine Konstruktion de” altpersischen 
Schrift an, so müssen wir uns vorweg fragen, wie ihre Konstrukieure ans Werk 
gegangen sein können. н 

4.1.1. Ganz gewiss ist der Vorgang nicht vorstellbar, der sich aus Jerzy 
Kuryłowicz’ mit gewohntem Scharfsinn erstellter Studie ! zu ergeban scheint : 
dass ein Konstrukteur sich zuerst ein mit den Mitteln modemer struk- 
turalistischer Methoden erarbeitetes Phonemsystem zurechtlegte, für das er 
dann die Schriftbilder erfand.” Wir haben uns vielmehr an die zu wenig 
beachteten Analogien moderner Schrifterfindungen zu halten, deren Urheber 
schon in einer schriftreichen Welt lebten und verschiedenartige fremde Schrift- 
systeme kannten.!® Die Situation in achämenidischer Zeit war ährlich: Wer 


и Die Erklarung von Paper 1956, 26b wird den Skeptikern wohl nicht senuzen: ‘ Taese 
signs may have been introduoed by the inventor-soribe to add an antiquarıaa or complicating 
faotor to his invention ; hence the haphazard and unsystematio candidates for these two seriea ..’. 
Freilich ist sie der Mentalitat vorwissenschaftlicher Schrifterfinder sicherlich gemasser als etwa 
die scharfsinnig ausgeklügelten, jedoch lebensfernen Konstruktionen von Kurviowioz 1964 
(в.о. 4.1.1). 

ш Vgl. dazu v.a. das Referat bei Weissbach, lv ff. — Den Versuch, eme grössare Zahl von 
Zeichen — allerdıngs im Rahmen einer Schrifterfindung — auf Zeichen einer alteren Schrift, 
nämlich der semitischen Buohstabensohnft, zurückzuführen, hat in unserer Zeit nur der 
überkühne Aufsatz von Cohen 1976 versucht. Zu neueren Hinweisen aui die Entlehwung 
einzelner Zeichen s.u. Anm. 20. — Auf einem anderen Blatt steht die Entlehnung des Graphams 
für das marginale Phonem /1/ aus der spátbabylonischen oder elamisohen S3hrifi, vgl. Paper 
1958. [Dazu anders I. M. Oranskij, Iranskie Jazyki (Moskau, 1963), 48 Anm. 19 (<7) aus (т) 
differenziert).] 

16 Kurylowioz 1964. 

17 Auch G. L. Windfuhrs Analyse übertreibt die formale Systematik und ist euf einen 
Kern — Stilprinzip und Kunstlichkeit der Schrift — zu reduzieren (vgl. zu iar О. E. Pfeifer, 
FaScherer 46; Jensen 1975, 204 f.; Hoffmann 1976, 621). 

18 Vgl. J. Friedrich, * Zu einigen Schrifterfindungen der neuesten Zeit’, 2 2МС, хоп, 1338, 
183 ff., nders 207 (zur ap. Schrift), Geschichte der Schrift (Heidelberg, 1960), 101 ; A. Schmitt, 
Der Buchstabe H im Griechischen (Munster, 1952), 38f. und Aam. 18, Die Bamum-Schritt, x 
(Wiesbaden, 1963), 179 und Anm. 1. 
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. nur (vii) = /vi/ ete. als regelhaft aner! 
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dort im Schreib- und Verwaltungswesen tätig war, kannte sowohl den im 
Briefverkehr üblichen ‘vokallosen’ Buchstaben-Typus der aramäischen 
Schrift wie auch den Typus der Silbenkeilschrift, in der die Sprache der Buch- 
haltung und der Stein-Edikte, das Elamische, geschrieben wurde.? Der 
Erfinder erfasste offenkundig den Vorteil der Buchstabenschrift, die mit <C> 
sowohl /C/ als auch /CV/ wiederzugeben erlaubte; dass er fiir /V/ den im 
Altpersischen häufigsten Vokal, /a/, wählte, ist ein Zeichen seiner linguisti- 
schen Begabung. Daneben konnte er sich, vergleichbar j jenen Schrifterfindern 
des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts,™ von der Vorstellung der Silbenschrift nicht 
ganz lösen. Die meiner Meinung nach erste Silbe, die in Schrift ausgedrückt 
wurde, /ku/ (o. 2.1), erhielt ein Silbenzeichen, (ku), und nicht eine Buch- 
stabenfolge (kw). Ich. lasse die Schrifterfindung, wie ich sie hier probeweise 
vorführe, mit dem Namen Kurus beginnen; dem ist jedoch eine kurze Fest- 
stellung vorauszuschicken. 

4.1.2. Ich möchte Karl Hoffmann in einer Auffassung folgen, die freilich 
nicht allgemein anerkannt wird ?: Die Schreibung des Namens Vi3täspa- 
durch <vi-3-t-a-s-p) in der Behistun-Inschrift — der sich einige vergleichbare 
Fälle anschliessen lassen — zeige noch die ursprüngliche Intention ; die später 
übliche Wiedergabe von /vi/ durch <vwi-t) etc. sei eine jüngere Redundanz- 

.@ Unter dieser Annahme wird die altpersische Schrift eindeutig 
als Mischung aus dem Silben- und dem Buchstaben-Typus definierbar *: Eine 
reine Silbenschrift hätte etwa *<vi-t8-ta-as-pa>, eine reine Buchstabenschrift 
hätte *v.j-3---s-p) oder wen geschrieben. 

4.1.3. Auf Grund dieser zeugung glaube ich, dass die alteste Schreibung 
des Kyros-Namens *<ku-ru-5> gewesen ist — nicht, wie in allen erhaltenen 
Inschriften, einschliesslich der dem Kyros zugeschriebenen,?9 (ku-u-ru-u-3). 
Der weitere Verlauf der Schrifterfindung von der wohl ersten Graphenfolge 
*<ku-ru- bis hin zu dem vollständigen System in der Behistun-Inschrift kann 
natürlich nur vermutet werden. Es scheint mir, mit Hallock,# so gewesen zu 
sein, dass man jeweils zu dem angegebenen Text nach und nach die dafür 
benötigten Schriftzeichen erfand. Vielleicht darf man die Vermutung wagen, 
die Erfinder hätten sich gelegentlich von der Form des jeweils letzten. Zeichens 
für das nächste zu schaffende inspirieren lassen; mehr als eine Vermutung 
kann dies nicht sein, da bei dieser Schrifterfindung gewiss ‘ kein Systematiker 


19 Vgl. auch Cohen 1976, 2 uber den ‘ mventor’ (‘... the king no doubt chose the most 
learned polyglot at his court for this task ...’); G. G. Cameron, JNES, xxxu, 1973, 51 ff. 
£0 A. Kammenhuber, ZDMG, oxy, 1965, 403 verleiht dieser Entscheidung acl das Pradikat 
‘ genial ? — das bei ihr freilich etwas abgewertet ist, da sie auch für Losung hrer Meinung 
nach ‘leider nicht gegluckt’ sind, als Trostpreis den Ausdruck ‘ genial ' она Vgl. dazu 
W. Wust, Sprache, xx, 1974, 142. 

21 Dazu besonders Friedrich, ZDMG, хоп, 1938, 206 f. — Mit ‘dem’ Erfinder шешеп wir 
den Mann, der bereits mit * (ku-ru-J) die Weichen fur das Misohsystem der altpersischen Schrift 
stellte (u. 4.1.2, 4.1.3). Wenn die schon unter Kyros begonnene Schrift noch fur die Behistun- 
Insohrift ausgebaut wurde (u. 5.1), dann waren naturlich mehrere Konstrukteure in versohiedenen 
Generationen am Werk. 

22 Die entgegengesetzte Meinung etwa bei Hincha 1974, 72; s.u. Anm. 24. 

nB. Hoffmann 1976, 626. 

u Gegen Hıncha a.a.0., der diese Keilschrift als reine Buohstabenschrift definiert. Zeichen 

wie (vi), (du) usw. aind fur ıhn nur Allographe der Buchstaben (v), (d) vor (4), (u), da er 

Tennit Fallo wie (vt) = /vi/ erklärt er als 

‚ Abweichungen von der orthographischen ‘Norm ^ die ‘sum Teil gesondert erklart werden 
konnen '. Leider behält er diese gesonderten Erklärungen fur sich. 

*5 Mayrhofer 1978, § 2.1.3 

35 Lecoq 1974, 59 f. (mit Lit.) hat mich such in seiner Polemik gegen Nylander, der dıe 
en Тепе der Kyros-Inschriften von Dareios gesetzt: sein lasst, nicht uberzeugen 


konn 
ay "Hallook 1970, 52. 
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am Werk’ war. Aber es ist möglicherweise kein Zufall, dass Заз auf 0-0 


<ru> folgende <> sich von dem ihm in *(ku-ru-&) 29 vorangeLenden Zeichen 
nur durch die Verlegung des waagrechten Keiles über die beiden Winkelhaken 


unterscheidet (4 < ) Früh geschaffen wurden wohl auch die Zeichen in dem 


Wort für ‘König’, allenfalls in einer primitiveren Schreibung *<2x-5-y-6-y) ; 
auch mag für das Wort (z-£-g-) ' Herrschaft’ zu zwei bereics geschaffenen 


Zeichen die so bemerkenswert einfache 2° Zeichenform = <¢> hinzuerfunden 


worden sein. Auch Wörter wie <a-d-m) ‘ich’ mag es bald in 3chıift gegeben 
haben — allesamt Wortformen, für die keine Cr-, Cu-Zeichen erfunden werden 
mussten. 

4.1.4. Solche kamen hinzu, als die Namen der dem Куто folgenden 
Grosskónige geschrieben werden mussten — und es ist nicht vorstallbar, dass 
eine unter Kyros für Kleininschriften. verwendete Schrift nicht such die Namen ^ 
von Kambyses und Smerdis ®! festgehalten hätte. Für den Na-nen Ka™bujtya 
ist anzunehmen, dass ihm vorerst nur eine primitive Schreibung *<k- b-J- -y> 
zuteil wurde : * Kábo]ua hätte zur Wiedergabe ausgereicht, venr, <b> einen 
labial getónten Folgevokal hatte und, vergleichbar dem rch bezeugten 
<h> = [hs] für sprachgeschichtlich vorausgesetztes */ha/ urd */hi/,9? für 
[ba] und [bu] verwendbar war %2; jedenfalls wurde für den Namen kein *(bu) 
erfunden, und auch das komplizierte Zeichen (j$» wurde vielle-cht erst später 


für ihn konstruiert. Ob bei (k-b-» der Konstrukteur sich von TE <k> für 
die nur durch Umsetzung des Senkrechtkeils davon verschiedene Form des 
Folgezeichens =f <b> inspirieren liess, muss natürlich offer bleiben; eine 


ähnliche — vielleicht nur irrlichternde — Vermutung drängt sica bei dem d 
Smerdis-Namen auf, wo in der Folge (b-r-di-) — (у) war ja уса Ka"b(a)ufiya 
oder тёйуабзуа her schon vorhanden, und das redundante -i- nach Cs gab es 
damals noch nicht (o. 4.1.2) — ein Prinzip des ‘ plus eins’ bei der Zeichener- 


findung zu herrsohen scheint: E <b ~ = (n сз EST <dt>. — Ich 
beschliesse diesen unangenehmen, aber nicht vermeidbaren Gang durch die 


15 So Hoffmann 1976, 621. 

зо Es sei hier daran erinnert, dass das wohl als erstes gebrauchte alspersisshe Zeichen, (ku), 
zu den wenigen gehort, die auch heute noch als Entlehnungen aus einer fads: Schrift erwogen 
werden. в. den vorsichtigen Hinweis auf die 'auffalhge Analogie zum aracniuschen Qüf' bei 
Hincha 1974, 81 (s. ferner pg. 83 zu (ku) und (z)); nach Jensen 1975, 30 1 ist (ku) 'hoohst 
wahrscheinlich dem griechischen goppa nachgebildet '. Vgl. ferner Cohen 1976 4 f. — J. Оррегів 
Deutung von (ku) aus dem babylonischen Wort für ‘Sonne’, die durch Jurti 168b bekannter 
geworden ist, hat schon Weissbach, lvii abgetan. 

30 Dazu Hoffmann 1976, 621 und Anm. б. 

31 Die unter den Historikern umstrittene Frage, ob der Trager dieses Tamens — der auf 
mehreren babylonischen Urkunden seiner Regierungszeit genannt wird (Dand_maev-Pohl 126 f.) 
— ‘falsch ’ oder reohtmassig war, ist fur ungere Argumentation irrelevant. 

32 Hoffmann 1976, 642 f. 

32a Wir waren dieser Annahme enthoben, wenn der Name mit J. Harm: tta, AAntH, xix, + 
1903; 7 Ka™baufiya- zu lesen ist. Die Nebenuberlieferungen fordern jedexfalle moht -щ/)-. 

Fur das Griechische hat das schon Harmatta a.a. О. gezeigt; dass im Elamis:hen (Kán-bu-zi-ya 

‘ Kambyses ’) und Akkadıschen (Kam-bu-zs-ya) v fur ар. /Ceu/ stehen kann, zeigt die 
Wiedergabe von ap. (a-k-u-f-&i-y-) /äkaufadıya-/ durch elam. le -ya, x kkad. a-Eku-pi-1-44. 
— Zum Kambyses-Namen und iran. *Kambauja- s. such Н. W. Bailey, I-an and Islam (in 
memory of the late Vladimir Minorsky) (Edinburgh, 1971), 65 ff.; W. Eilers, IF rxxix, 1974, 64 f. 
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nur rekonstruierbare Schriftgeschichte unter den Vorgängern des Dareios mit 
der Annahme, dass wohl die Zeichen für alle häufigeren Konsonanten und für 
die Vokale sowie die Silbenzeichen (ku), (ru), <A), (di) vorhanden waren, 
als Dareios seinen Schreibern befahl, den grossen Rechenschaftsbericht DB 
nach der elamischen und akkadischen Fassung auch in © arischer’ Sprache 
niederzulegen und dafür die vorhandene Schrift soweit zu ergänzen, dass sie 
den Anforderungen eines Grosstextes, in dem jedes sprachliche Element vorkam, 
genügen konnte. 

5.1. Die Schreiber, die den altpersischen Text von DB niederzulegen und 
dies allenfalls durch die Erfindung neuer Zeichen zu ermöglichen hatten, waren 
sich klar, dass sie die Grenzen des Stilprinzips, das ihnen vorgeschrieben war 
(o. 2.3), nicht überschreiten durften ; der Plan, ein konsequentes Inventar mit 
Ci-, Ou-Zeichen für alle in der Sprache vorkommenden C*-, Cu-Silben (also 
unter Ausschluss von Strukturwidrigem wie *y$ oder *vu) zu schaffen, war 
vielleicht gefasst worden,3® musste aber aufgegeben werden, da man einsah, 
dass dafür eine zu grosse Zahl von Zeichen mit zu komplizierten Formen 
benötigt würde. Auch war man durch die Schreibweise des Aramäischen 
belehrt worden, dass für die Wiedergabe der Muttersprache die einfachen 
Zeichen der Konsonanten trotz ihrer Doppeldeutigkeit (<C> = /C/ oder /CV/) 
genügten. Für die gleich am Beginn des neuen Textes erscheinenden alt- 
persischen Wörter puça ‘Sohn’ und рий ‘Vater’ führte man daher kein 
*(pu» und * pt) ein; welcher Perser hätte denn diese Wörter seiner Mutter- 
sprache aus dem Schriftbild <p-u-¢> und <p-t-t-a> irrig als *pauga, *patid 
hergestellt ? Anders wurde es, als bald in der ersten Kolumne die Namen der 
Länder und Völker vorkamen, deren Lautungen — mit Ausnahme des Namens 
Babirus ‘Babylon’, den jedermann kannte und für den kein * bi) erfunden 
werden musste *— nicht allgemein geläufig waren. Um Armenien richtig 
Armina und nicht *Armaina zu lesen, erfand man (m$) und schrieb A-r-mi-n 35 
statt mehrdeutigem *A-r-m-in; für Mudray “ Ägypten ’ erfand man (mu), 
für Katpatuka * Kappadokien ’ tu), für Gaiagué | Sattagydien’ (gu); (du) 
wurde durch die später erscheinenden kaum bekannten Ortsnamen Ku*"durw-, 
Ga"dutava-, Dubäla- notwendig. Schon vorher war (ei? konstruiert worden: 
Der Name des Vaters Dareios’ I. machte das neue Zeichen nötig, denn Vistáspa 
war wenig bekannt, da er nicht selbst regiert hatte; sein Name war auch 
dadurch in Gefahr, bei einer Schreibung *v-s-3°) falsch gelesen zu werden, 
weil vista? kein lebendes altpersisches Wort war.°® Mit einer einzigen Ausnahme 
sind alle verbliebenen Ci- und Cu-Zeichen in ungeläufigen Namen zu finden, 
die in den ersten Kolumnen der Behistun-Inschrift erscheinen. Diese Ausnahme 
ist (nu); wenn keine bessere Erklärung gefunden wird, möchte ich es zur 
eindeutigen Schreibung des in der ersten Kolumne von DB bereits erscheinenden 
anuitya- ' Anhänger’ erfunden sein lassen, da man eine ‘ blasphemische 
Fehllesung ' (: *anauSa- ‘ unsterblich ") vermeiden wollte. Dieser Gedanke ist 
nicht so abwegig, wenn man erwägt, dass die * Homoionymie ' zwischen diesen 


зз Vgl. Hoffmann 1976, 626, wo gezeigt wird, dass dieses Inventar eine konsequente Vokal- 
bezeichnung erlaubt hätte: (b) = /ba/, IN *(bu) = /bu/, (b-a) = /b&/, *(bi-1) 
rbd * ) = /bi/, b-i) = р, b-a-i) = ài/, (b-u) == bau/, Caw) E. 
Relikt dieses Planes ist dann (vi-8°) = /vi-5°/ in der Vistüspa-Sohreibung der Behistun 
танча und gleichartigen Fallen. 

34 Vgl. Mayrhofer 1978, § 2.3.1 und Anm. 24. 

55 So wohl ursprünglich, statt redundantem ° mi-i°; в. Kent 13b, Hoffmann 1976, 626. 

"Über višta? als ' verlorenes Sprachgut in Eigennamen’ s. zuletzt M. Mayrhofer, Zum 
Namengut des Avesta (Wien, 1977), 10, Anm. 19, 87, mit Lit.; Die avestischen Namen (Iranisches 
Personennamenbuch 1, 1), Wien, 1977, т, 97. 
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beiden Wörtern schon im Altertum zu einer Verwechslung goführt hat, aus 
der nach Pagliaro die herodoteische Bezeichnung für die orpırıöra, als 
adavaroı erklärbar 18.8? 

5.2. Nach der Schaffung dieser Silbenzeichen wurden keine weiteren 
erfunden. Die Zeit drängte ®; vielleicht auch hat der Herrscher, der sich, 
obwohl selbst der Schrift unkundig,*® ‘seine’ Inschrift sicherich fortlaufend 
zeigen liess, nach dem Anblick komplizierter Gebilde wie «gu» oder (du» 
befohlen, keine Zeichen mehr zu schaffen. — Behistun abaı bleb für das 
Inventar der altpersischen Schrift massgeblich; es wurden zwar noch 
Änderungen an. einzelnen Zeichenformen vorgenommen, ? Ideogramme wurden 
später eingeführt,*! doch durften keine neuen Silbenzeichen menr erfunden 
werden. Als in einer späteren Dareios-Inschrift (DNa 29£) erstmals der 
gewiss nicht allgemein geläufige Name der Libyer, Putäyä, ABdergeschrieben 
wurde, war es zu spät, für /pu/ einen eindeusigen schriftlica«n Ausdruck zu 
erfinden; <p-u>, viele Male für /pu/ in (<p-g) ‘Sohn’ verwendet, musste 
nun auch für diesen Fremdnamen ausreichen. 
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AN EARLY TESTAMENTARY DOCUMENT IN SANSKRIT 


By Tarapana МокнквтЕЕ and J. C. WRIGHT 
(PLATES I-IV) 


I 


Among manuscripts and documents collected for the Vrindaban Research 
Institute (VRI)! from the Radhadamodara Temple in Vrindaban (Uttar 
Pradesh) are two (referred to below as documents A and B) which contain the 
text of testamentary depositions in the name of Jiva Gosvàmi. He is known 
to have founded the Radhadamodara Temple and to have been alive at the 
dates given in the text. It was Jiva who, consolidating the work of his uncles 
Sanatana and Rüpa, definitively established Vrindaban as the headquarters 
of the Caitanyapanthi Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. The testament, which envisages 
both posthumous implementation and possible revocation, contains Jiva’s 
provisions for succession to the custody of the temple, idols, and library. The 
principal parties involved are known from other documents in the collection, 
and most names recur in Bhaktamal and other related literary sources. Its 
over-riding importance lies, however, in the fact that no written Will has 
hitherto come to light in India, except those that are clearly influenced by 
European practice. 

The depositions are substantially in Sanskrit and in Nagari script; a small 
proportion of the text is in Bengali script. The text recto is called samkalpapatri 
“testamentary deposition ' and is dated Samvat 1663 (д.р. 1606). Document A, 
the extant fragment of the original, is in the handwriting of the testator Луй: 


$rirüpasanätana ... anucarasya vrndävanasthasya jiwanamnah samkalpapa- 
iriyam .... madiyasvahastalekho ’yam eva. 


The text verso is headed parapisialipi ‘ postscript verso ' and is dated Samvat 
1665 (А.р. 1608). It may be to be understood from the abbreviation sam that 
it too has the status of a samkalpapatri. It is of the nature of a death-bed 
asseveration of the testator and was written by Jiva’s close associate 
Gadadharabhatta 3 
yadi mama marane sävadhänatä syät ... itt yat pratijñäātam tad eva likhyate 
. gadadharabhattahastena sam lskhyate. 


1 Professor Burrow 18 a member of the Council of the International Association of the 
Vrindaban Research Institute, a registered charity dedicated to the task of conserving India’s 
heritage of manuscripta, doouments, and artifacts. Without the support of such scholars m 
Britain and overseas, many thousand manuscripts and historical documents such as the one 
described here would already be victims of progress in this area of UP, cradle of important 
Buddhist, Jaina, and Hindu civilizations, 

The Association, with the help of the British Academy, the Leverhulme Trust, the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, the British Library, and the India Office Library, has been 
able to organize and finance the conservation and cataloguing of much of this materia! since 
1975. Already there have appeared: Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the V RI, І-т (ed. 
М. L. Gupta, R. D. Gupta, and J. C. Wright, Vrindaban, 1977, 1978); Catalogue of Bengali 
manuscripts in the V RI (ed. T. Mukherjee, London, 1978); Catalogue of Hindi manuserıpis sn 
the V RI, т (ed. R. D. Gupte, Vrindaban, 1979) ; ‘ Photographio documentation of the Braj area : 
a list of colour slides taken during the IAVRI research project in Vrindaban’ (comp. A. W. 
Entwistle, [AV RI Bullets, v, 1978). 

1 The documents are, according to the unpublished handlist (available at Vrindaban Research 
Institute and SOAS), numbered respectively VRI, ser. 1, aco. 79A and VRI, ser. 2, aco. 79. 
For a discussion of relevant biographical and historical data, see section V below. For a dis- 
cussion of Willa in India before the period of the Anglo-Indian courts, see section VI. 

3 Qadidharabhatta, according to Bhaktamäla and Bhaktanämärali, was a kathak invited to 
Vrindaban by Jiva Gosvamı. 
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The latter deposition is attested by twelve witnesses’ signatures, authentic in 
the original. 


II 


It may be equally correct, or it may at least serve as a valusble corrective, 
to describe the language of the main bulk of the document as бах akritized Braj 
and the script as Nagarized Kaithi.‘ Jiva, even when writing in Nagari script, 
uses a substantially Bengali orthography, while Gadadharabhat-a and most of 
the witnesses tend to lapse into the letter-shapes and abbreviate. orthography 
of Kaithi. The details are evidently of importance for an understanding of the 
more formal aspects of the subsequently attested Braj Hindi |terature. The 
Sanskrit of the depositions proper is in fact pure enough, bus it is notably 
lacking in elegance and clarity and is over-written in several places with 
corrections and second thoughts. It is largely composed of form 1lae that recur 
in other related documents. The suggestion that it might be wise to classify 
the document as Braj is thus not to impute to it any very возсійс regional 
grammatical structure or vocabulary; nor can it be suggesied that any 
significant proportion of the Jiva document has been adaptec into Sanskrit 
from an Apabhraméa original. Nevertheless, the technical terme zhat introduce 
each deposition and the formal signatures that conclude the document, i.e. the 
legal framework of the text, are couched in a distinctly hzbrid Sanskrit 
reminiscent of the Panjabi ‘ Sahaskriti’® and Bengali ‘ ardhstateamas’ ® of 


“As mere debased Sanskrit, ita interest might be small indeed; bus iz is perhaps more” 


hkely that an Apabhramés tradition has vanisbed leaving little trace than that a pure Sanskrit 
one should virtually disappear. It will be noticed that even in this oldest sur~ving specimen of 
the genre, there is a most pronounced preocoupation with problems of hy and 
authenticity, and the Sanskritization is doubtless in some measure due to a search for olarity 

(Rightly or wrongly, this is the motive alleged by the Adi Granth’s commenta-cr for Sanskritiza- 
tion in that context: C. Shackle, ‘ The Sahaskritf poetic idiom in the Adi Grasth’, BSOAS, xut, 
2, 1978, 310.) The hybrid Sanskrit of document A beg-ns to look silly when ‘ restored’ and 
transposed into standard Nagari вогір by the copyist of dooument B. The modern copy is not 
generally cómpreheraiblo in essentials, and it is only by the most extreme £ooc. fortune that 
even в fragment of the original survived to reach the eyes of a competent arat ivist. 

The corresponding description ‘ Sanskritized Benga’ could equally 32 applied to the 
modicum of Era primi material. Though this is in a linguistically pu-» Sanskrit in the 
deposition section, it is formulaio and lacking in cohesion. The Bengal. signature is more 
frankly hybrid. It is first miswritten with a ‘ Kaithism ^ (haridasa-) and thea corrected; and 
the formulaic manner of signing (simply haridäsasya, soil. [matam)) is differe-; from the Nagari 
styles, themselves many and varied, that are attested in this particular doccmens, There is an 
apparent correlation between an Apabhramia style of signature (sei gopin=thaji; ...gopinà 
аги) and the ostensible senility of the handwri involved. 

After this flirtation with it c. A.D. 1600, related documents are gemarally bilingual in 
Persian and Braj, the latter written in a more standard Nagari soript and crthography. The 
Kaithi soript survived into the nineteenth century in Awadh and Bihar, but дө copyist of B at 
Vrindaban was generally unable to decipher it where it oecurs in A. 

ë This hybrid is attributed to Guru Arjan, an exact contemporary of Лъв Goevüm!, and to 
other earlier Panjabi writers. See Shackle’s study of this form of Panjabi. loc. cit., 287-318. 
It is ible to conjecture that the process of Sanskritization reached a peak precisely at the 
period of our Will c. A.D. 1600 (but no detailed comparison of different versions of the samo text 
is yet available: ibid., 308, n. 25). 

A definitive explanation of the term Sahaakrti is still wanting. As Shackle siows, sahasakiratä 
(i.e. *sahaskria) ocours as a spelling of Pj. samskrtä, used in the sense of ‘ /odio texte’. It is 
easy to imagine that а defective spelling of samekrtä, say *sasakirata, was wrongly identified 
x oopyist, who had to fall back on RV sdhaskrta ' balana yuktab (Say.) ' Гг an explanation. 

e copyist was probably making the same mistake as modern commentatcrs (310, n. 82), and 
3202) not a mistake that should or could be attributed ta the original author~(otharwise Shackle, 

Nor is it necessary to attribute error to whoever was responsible for toe application of а 
similar label (now read ав salok sahaskriii) to some of the more highly Bansk-itio passages in the 
Adi Granth. We ehould attribute to him rather the label in the form dlok sez-skr:t, for the term 
samakytt is known to have been applied to one of the freer modes of Prakrite prosody (and the 
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the same period. In view of the decisive role of such technicalities in deter- 
mining the structure and sense of a stereotyped document, the overwhelming 
preponderance of Hindi documents over Sanskrit during the seventeenth 
century in the Braj area, and the relative simplicity of their structure compared 
with that of the Sanskrit specimens, there seems to be good reason to doubt 
the anteriority of Sanskrit in this particular context. 

Three terms with legal significance occur: samkalpa (in samkalpapatri, 
samkalpapürvakam), parapistalipi, and sagt (sachi). The first, samkalpa, is the 
only term for ‘ Will’ in the legal sense that is attested in literature which has 
a bearing on the period before British rule (with reference to an oral deed of 
settlement: see section VI, below). It seems safe to assume that this applica- 
tion is в nuance stemming from а usage common enough in the Epics: 
samkalpam kr- ‘to determine’, samkalpa ‘vow’ (e.g. kridnasanasamkalpa 
BRD, s.v.). It emerges here at the outset in a form compounded with the 
evident hybrid patri; this is not true Sanskrit but a form based on NIA 
(W Pj., ete.) patri (W Hindi рай, Skt. patirska).’ A rendering ‘ Will and 
Testament ’ for samkalpapatri is used below, partly in view of the preoccupation 
in both documents with attestation by witnesses, and partly to emphasize its 
special status as a technical term. 

The term paraptstalips ‘ postscript’ is another evidently hybrid formation 
envisaging Skt. prstha (cf. Panjabi hybrid kıza/krita for krta and tsafate for 
itgfhate). The full ‘ tatsama ' assimilation is now current in Bengali paraprsthe 

‘verso’, and the fact that modern tadbhava reflexes of simple prsfha can 
themselves denote ‘ wrongside, backside’ may be offered as confirmation that 
we are dealing with a new formation’ in Apabhraméa, rather than а ‘ semi- 
tatsama loan from Sanskrit (where *paraprstha would seem tautological). 


correct spelling could hardly have been recovered if the malformation sahaskrti had been involved 
in the development at any point). At the moment, it seems wiser to infer that the arbitrary 
Prakrit usage derives from the Adi Granth context, where there are excellent grounds for labelling 
a typo of vernacular verse as Samekrti. 

oe there appears to be a correlation between use of the label samskyti and a more advanced 
degree of Sanskritization, it seems probable that it was intended to mean just ‘ Sanskrit ', and 
not ‘bad Sanskrit’. The Pj. tag salok dakhanä (Shackle, 312) with clearly adjectival epithet 
appears to confirm the correctness of the assumption that samskrii has an attributive function 
in 06 ‚samskrii. The more obvious adjectival form samskrlä had been specialized to mean 
‘Vedio’ in the Gurmukhi canon. 

* Following Grierson and Chatterji, there is a tendency to regard all ‘ ardhatatsama ’ hybrids 
as half-assimilated loans from Sanskrit. More probably it is semi-Sanskritization, i.e. half- 
assimilated borrowing into Sanskrit from the vernacular, that is substantially involved. If the 
view taken in n. 5, above, is correct, the term sahaskriti itself is a case in point. A fully assimilated 
loanword in Panjabi (samskritä) yields a hybrid form (sahaskriti) in a context that passes for 
Sanskrit; this is subsequently available for borrowing into Panjabi vernacular usage without 


Chatterji felt obliged to. to offer three separate theses, relating to different linguistic epochs, 
to account for kasana, kisan, and kesia as ' -tateama ” borrowings from Sanskrit Ersna into 
older Bengal (ODBL, т, m. 190 f£). But analogies in the Hindi hybrid (pisía for prgtha, below) 
and Panjabi hybrid (kita beside krita for krta) suggest an alternative hypothesis: the vernaculars 
are simply adopting a variety of literary hybrid orthographies that were current in different 
genres. If one chooses to desaribe this as borro from Skt., Pkt., and Ap., it should be 
remembered that Ap. forms are the oldest and that Sanskritizations are demonstrably the 
most recently attested, certainly in n Bengin Only Apsbhraméa kannha/känha, kinnka/kenha 
need be involved, however, with orth zraphios various у interpreted as nh, sn, or sn according 
to context. The attested Middle and Bengali forma aro then rather to be soon aa ' semi- 
tadbhavas ’, i.e. vernacular adaptations of ee hically Sanskritized Old Bengali: Middle Bg. 
*kisana, kigan, Modern krena; Middle Bg. *kes(i)yna, *kestd, Modern krisfö. Sahaskrti Panjabi 
attests the Western or modern forms krisnam, kirsanam (Shackle, 299). 


1 The form рай} E ean also in Braj li (Cattanyacaritamrta; Bhakiratndkara) 
m lieu of Bengali In Bhakiratndkora (of Narahari Cakravarti, ed. Ramdev Misra, 
Mursidabad, 1912), the document referred to is a letter from Jiva to his Bengali friend Srinivasa : 


patrika laiyd, kare patri patha ‘ takes the letter and reads it’. 
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Similarity in function (and even in form) to the English concept ‘Codicil ' 
seems close enough to permit use of that term to translate parzptsiclsps. As 
the ‘ Codicil’ in question adds nothing really new, parapistalipi was evidently 
something of a legal formality. It does not recur in any later dcoument avail- 
able; but a comparable feature (samkalpapürvaka utsarga) will 1-е observed in 
connexion with the oral settlement deed. 

It may be objected that the term cannot be verified in the missing portion 
of A, and that parapistalipir yam might be merely a remark on ће part of the 
copyist B to the effect ‘I have found this written on the back, >ut I am sub- 
joining it on the same side’. The phrase, however, has an exact parallel in 
samkalpapairiyam, which certainly has to be attributed to the orignal deposition 
recto. It also matches the terms pair? and säst by virtue of its hybrid form 
which would be quite out of place as an innovation introduced into the more 
modern copy. The amount of space unaccounted for at the top cf document A 
verso suggests that a heading did actually exist, and indeed B formally presents 
the phrase as a heading (for he makes it overlap with the line that has been 
drawn to conclude the first section, just as A had done in the exse of the sub- 
heading tatra säksinah (line 10a v^). Besides, so conscientious £n observation 
is not to be imputed to a scribe who otherwise copies dates and a-ters authentic 
signatures without scruple. That the expression «ultimately derives from such 
an observation does seem very probable, however. 

In documents collected in Vrindaban, forms of the phrase * witnessed by’ 
range from Sanskritic atra sakst (and matam) tc Kaithi заза. I- is possible to 
suggest that sási (11 v^), sakst (12 v^, etc.), and sachs (18 v?) ultimately represent 
various stages in the ‘ Nagarization' of the elaborate Kaithi ғ”. In other 
words, we are observing a series of misconceptions that have stemmed from 
the Kaithi confusion between kh and ғ (e.g. Kaithi-Nagari L-sata, etc., for 
likhitam): whether the Kaithi letter in question is in fact a Erahmi s or kh 
seems open to question. The word which generates so muca confusion is 
probably in fact NIA (e.g. Hindi) sákAs from Skt. säkgika. It caz have no close 
connexion with the actual linguistic form *sächt, attested «пу from the 
Gändhäri area (*süchi forms extend east only as far as Shira, while accht 
‘eye’ is attested into an area of W Pahari: Tarner, CDIAL, 18 end 13321). 
No consistent distinction in usage is made in the original document between 
NIA säss, etc., and Sanskritized säkgina[h] . . . matam (16-17 v°), віс. The other 
Sanskritic signatures (e.g. visnuvicttramatam 12 v? and hariddsa ya 15 v°) may 
then attest a progressive abbreviation of the -atter rather awkwerd hybrid. 
The copyist in document В blatantly rearranges the signatures эп the basis of 
an assumed distinction in meaning between s@ks? and matam, kut the effort is 
obviously misguided. 

The linguistic and palaeographic impurities are one guarant»e cf authenti- 
city. It is clear that no copyist even of the second half of tht same century 
could hope to imitate such forms as occur here. Until a fragment of the 
original came to light, no real coherent meaninz could be discozered from the 
copy B. One was conscious there only of explicit forgery: two different and 
incredibly early dates were juxtaposed and about a score of alleged “© anto- 
graphs’ were clearly all in the same handwritirg. The copyist”s coniradictory 
efforts to restore a damaged text and to correct an authentic autograph serve 
only to obscure the sense. When it is considered that a seconc соруіві would 
inevitably reject A's authentic readings as less ‘ correct’ than. B's, it is clear 
how so much of the social history of India has come to disa»pear from the 
face of the earth. 
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The linguistic features are not the only proof of authenticity. As will be 
seen, there is documentary evidence of the testator’s right to dispose of the 
property and of the fact that the provisions of the Will were in fact admitted 
and carried out to the letter (see section V, below). The subject-matter leaves 
no room for suspicion of malpractice, and the Codicil merely confirms that the 
testator, now near death, has not changed his mind about the succession to 
his Shebaitship.® 

The document is far in advance of the sort of ‘ evidence’ that has passed 
muster hitherto, e.g. the form of oral testamentary deposition that the author 
of Brhadaranyaka Upanisad was inclined to impute to Yäjüavalkya in a remote 
and mythic past, and the often blatantly fictional biographies that Bhaktamal 
and similar literary ‘ chronicles’ have woven round many of the names that 
are attested in the Will. That A is the true autograph original is obvious from 
the exact correlation between the various contributions made to the document 
and the changes in handwriting. While B’s scribe is more notable for a degree 
of neatness than for any great understanding of the text, it is quite apparent 
that the authors of the Will, Codicil, and witnesses’ signatures are not pro- 
fessional scribes. 


ш 


Document A (pl. I) consists of a damaged fragment of thin, handmade 
paper measuring 13-5 x 10-6 ош. When it first emerged from a pile of unsorted 
papers, one side was blank. The paper on the blank side differed slightly in 
colour and texture from the other, and it was discovered, by removing the 
backing paper, that the reverse side contained the Codicil and signatures. The 
first quarter of both texts recto and verso is missing; of the second quarter, 
about a half is torn away and there is a small rectangular hole near the end. 
The original had evidently disintegrated; two surviving pieces had been 
joined together by being pasted on to another piece of paper, so that the 
Codicil was concealed. As a copy was kept safely in the same building, there 
is no question of deliberate concealment, merely evidence of incomprehension 
of the document’s real value and interest. The text recto and the text verso 
are by different hands and the twelve witnesses’ signatures are each in an 
authentic handwriting with one fairly explicit exception (ragha[va]dasamano- 
haradäsamalam). 

Both texts, recto and verso, are calculated to fill the paper. Comparing 
the two sides, one might conclude that unused paper had been cut off, so that 
the text completely fills the paper leaving no room for an unauthorized post- 
script. The resulting angular cut created difficulties for the witnesses, who 
were perhaps similarly intent upon filling up the waste space on their side of 
the page. As the author Jiva has allowed himself a margin and even a marginal 
insertion, it is evidently again a question of a wonted formality, rather than of 
the actual expectation of sharp practice. 

Document B (pl. IV) is in good condition and written on one side of a piece 
of handmade paper 23-5 x 10-6 cm. The text is complete, and the two 
depositions of the original are written consecutively in 43 lines. As happens in 
document A when the witnesses’ section is combined with the Codicil, the 
heading of the ensuing Codicil paragraph is written in conjunction with the 


* An earlier signature of one witness Visnuvioitra (12 v^) is available for comparison, see 
late TI: document belonging to Govinda Temple, Jaipur; photograph to be deposited in 
BOAS Library; dated Samvat 1651 (А.р. 1594). 
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line that had been drawn to fill up the last line of the previous passage. Typical 
of B's incomprehension is the scribe's failure to recognize the seme procedure 
when it occurs in A: he did not realize that tatra säksinah is th.» heading of a 
separate section, and his treatment of the witnesses’ section [not quite во 
illegible as B found it, in his ignorance of Kaithi script) is semously astray. 
He arrives at as many as 17 witnesses, adding more names, all ill in his own 
handwriting. 

That B is a copy of A is proved by the clear attestation in B of the hole in 
the paper that A now exhibits: in principle, B leaves a one-sy_lable space to 
denote a lacuna. That it is copied directly from A is also certein: there are 
many scribal errors that can be readily explain»d on the basis =f illegibilities 
in A, and none that cannot. Interestingly, B does not give the impression that 
the copyist is aware that A is the original autograph manuscrpt: while he 
carefully marks lacunae where he is at a loss owing to the breal in the paper, 
he is willing to ‘correct’ the document in other circumstance: 3—when it is 
partly illegible to him and when he (wrongly) suspects the exister ге of a lacuna 
at the end of the list of witnesses. There is a correction sec.m. in 1 that appears 
to be connected with B's conjectures; it is possibly actually in tLe handwriting 
of B (A, 8 v?). 

The dates of the original (А.р. 1606 and 1608) are available only from В, 
for the slightest traces of one of the dates are all that remains zf them in A: 
these are marks referable to the words samvat and suds, but at =ast they give 
tangible support for the assumption that B has copied authentic dates. 

No name of scribe or date of copying is given for document B. Cne might 
hazard a date c. 1655 on the basis that an extant inventory of th» Radhadamo- 
dara library was taken at that date; the original might have beer found, copied, 
and repaired on such an occasion. While A had already become brittle and 
sustained damage, B's emendations, though inapposite, are stil close enough 
in time to betray some considerable familiarity with the genre and the 
personalities involved. 

The date of the foundation of Radhadamodara Temple, one of five ancient 
temples in Vrindaban belonging to the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect, is not recorded, 
but the tradition that it was founded by Jiva, who thus must have been its 
first custodian, is borne out by the discovery of a copy of a dee= of sale in his 
name. This states that in А.р. 1568 Луз Gusai bought a plot of land from one 
Alisé Caudhuri : the boundaries correspond, so far as can be desermined, with 
the site of the Rädhädämodara.? 

According to the literature,” Jiva installed in this temple ат idol made for 
him by Ripa, his uncle and teacher; in the temple compound there is а 
bhajana kotht (kuti) ‘ prayer room’ and samādhi ‘ grave’ associated with the 
name of Rüpa. Its most significant feature is the important library of the 
Gaudiya sect which it housed; this is mentioned prominently ^ the Will and 
it is in its archives that the Will was discovered.“ 


* VRI, ser. 5, aco. 33. The plot runs from the Jumna to Kunja Gali, a stree still in existence. 

10 Beo Е. 8. Growse, Mathura: a district memoir, Bulandshahr, 1880, 237= ‘ Tke temple of 
Rädhä Dämodara has a special claim to distinction from the fact that it cortains the ashes of 
Jiva, Ив founder, as also his two uncles, the Gosäins Ripa and Sanätana ’. See also Rüdha- 
krenagosvämi, Sädhanadipikä, ed. Haridas Das, Caloutta, 1946, 214: raehadamodaradevah 
srirdpakaranirmitah, jivagosvämine dattah érirüpena krpäbdkinä. Bhaktiraindka-«, 139: a Bengali, 
Srinivasa, saw Rüpa's samadhi in the compound, while vimting Jiva. 

n Jiva inherited the libraries of Sanätana, Ripa, and hunAthadüse (see below). An 
inventory (VRI, aco. 5452) of the Sanskrit MSS is dated А.р. 1655; a document of А.р. 1706 
refers to the pothipatra of the temple. Only a small remnant of the library sould be salvaged 
by the VRI, including autograph manuscripts of Sanätans and Ripa. 
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IV 


In the following edition of the Will, readings conjectured to fill the gaps 
and illegibilities in A are in round brackets. Letters omitted in A by accident 
or design (Kaithi) are supplied in square brackets; superfluous readings 
(delenda) are in angle brackets. 

The text of A has been given with the line divisions of the original preserved. 
Where A’s reading is lost and the text is completed from B, it is printed con- 
tinuously and italicized. 

. In À, lines 22a-d v? are added marginally in the same hand; & caret mark 
indicates their place in the text. In B, they have been introduced into the text 
without comment: an unaccountably awkward sequence of ideas results in B. 

Text in Bengali script is enclosed in double quotation marks. 


[recto] 
labdhaparasparasukhadanatrpnau srtsrirddhaky au jayatam 
samvat 1663 varge märgasirsamäsi krsnadvitiydydm sugrhitandmadheya (ya )ériéririüpasana- 
tandkhyamahamahimacaranakamalinucarasya Srisrivr(n)davanasthasya jivandmnah sam- 
kalpapatriyam. maya yahkascid vyiparah krio [jyan asti sa sarvo Гүр mayfradhyamanayoh 
$rimatpratimärüpenävirbhävitayor anayoh srigrirddhakrsnayoh seväsaukaryyärtham eva. әй 
ca seva) prathamata eva sddhucaritdya paramdrthamdirapardyandya | érivilasadasága 
samarpilüsti. tasmäd akhiläns tadiyasevawpayikataya samgrhitant 
[10] madanamiaram srivildsaddsasyaiva 
[11] jñeyāni. kimiw madiyadehandse yady asau vairägyäd vā sämarthyä- 
[12] bhdvdd và svädhikäranivrttim ichet yadi ca 
[13] paramasaccariirah dribhärstäcäryyatanüjah árimün krenadä- 
[14] eandmü brähmanah sämpraiavadanayoh £riärfrädhäkrgnayoh 
[15] seväyam арі tadánim api tigthet tadä tena árivilà- 
[16] sadäsena svayam asma: sevdsevopakarandni sevyasrisrirddha- 
[17] Xrenasahit&ni sthindgns pustakaparyyantäni sarväni madi- 
[18] yäni samkalpapürvakam dátavyüni. atra kasyäpy anyasyüdhi- 
[19] kāro nästi. madiyam sarvam may& samarpitam oet kasya ványa- 
[20] syidhikarah gyát. yahkaácid atra virodhi sy&t sa eva 
[21] khalu ériériridhikpsnasevadrohi sy&t вагувіг vaignavai räjabhi- 
[22] боа dandyah sy&t. 
[22a] drimatah krenadässviprasyänyathäbhäve tu srivilisada- 
[22b] sena svecchayd kasmaicid anyasmai yogyäya sarvam samarpapiyam. 
[220] yadi ca mayi jivaty eva érivildeaddsasy&nyathübhAvab syät tadá vicäryya samüdhe- 
[22d] yam mayaiva sarvam. 
[22] atra tu madiyasvahastalekho [Jyam eva 
[23] säksisahasram. yato y(o ya)s tam imamlekham draksyati sa 
[24] ва eva säkgl sy&t. ya(di) tad idam samprati lokegu na 
[25] spagtikrtam tat khalu samprane(tä) kagoit kasoid atra mätsa- 
[26] ryyam karisyatiti vicäryya{m.) k(i)mtu yadi mama marane säva- 
[27] dhänsta syát tad& tad idam lokegu spastam eva jAäpayisyäml- 
[28] ti. tad idam gaudäkgarenäpi likhyate. “ tad etad eva pramäns- 
[29] m iti. atha yekeoin madigtatama bhavanti te sarve [']py atra sihiyyam 
[30] karigyantiti prärthyate oa”: kalyänam astu kaly&nam astu 
[verso] 
poraptsfalipir iyam 
yadi mama marane aivadhdnaté вуй tadä tad idam lokesu spaşjam eva jñāpayisyämi- 
[3] ti уш praiijñätam tad eva likhyate ca. 
[4] samvat 1665 paugasudi (3 ultarayane samkrämtau) ga- 
[5] dädharabhattahastena sam likhyate. érivilá- 
[6] sadăsasyäbhāve ich&yü(m) vä krenadásena sa- 
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[7] гуа] grhitavyam balan neti. pustakäni érigosva- 
[8] migrham cädyaiva (msy&) sam (kalpa) (dätavyäni.) rämadäsavaisnavenira 
[9] sarvadä sähäyyam karttavyam svamaryädä rakganiyä rä{ma)- 

[10] dàsena sähäyyam karttavyam 





[10a] tatra säkginah 

[11] gedädharabhaftamate sägli] gopln(äthar)ji 

[12] visnuvicitramatam (sä)kgi vrpdävansdäsah 
[13] rägha[vakläsamanoharadä- atra sächi gopinä- 

[14] samatam āsu. [illegible] 
[16] krenadásakavirája[ma]tam “ haridäsasya ” 

[16] r&ghavapurohitamstam atra siksina r&dh&(ra]mana- 
[17] d(&]s&matam 


Notes on text recto 


The opening dedication to Krgna and Radha may be safely attributec to 
the original. It contains 21 syllables, equal to the average num»er of sylla»le- 
spaces found in the available 18 Nagari lines of A recto. It has b2en misplaced 
in B, and a dash has had to be supplied to complete the line. 

The writing of A recto is regular enough to justify the conc-usion that the 
other 216 syllable-spaces attested only in B represented 104 limss in A recto, 
at 21 syllables per line. This leaves some small allowance fe- tae writar’s 
tendency to make and delete errors. That the eleventh line began precisely at 
jfeyant is merely a reasonable supposition. 

Some marks occurring in B seem to represent someone's abortive attempt 
to construe (or to scan) the piece of text that is lost from A. As vord-divisions, 
they soon become unaccountably erratic before ceasing at érisd'saddsacya- 
jfeyà ni. 

The Bengali substratum in the orthography of A recto = very plain. 
(1) Final t is frequent, especially in pausa (e.g. 12 r° ichet yadi, 30 1^ tat khelu; 
but 27 r° syättadä in lieu of pausa). This feature, along with a cas» of final n 
(13 r° sriman krgnadásanáma) and the interesting tendency tc punctuate by 
means of word-spacing, is possibly a symptom of age (and auth=atieity) rather 
than of specifically Bengali orthography: cf. also 1-2 v? syät taza with pausa, 
probably at a break between lines in the original (versus garpramjfidiam. in 
external sandhi); and 6 v? bhäve tchayam with some implication of caesure. 
(2) Homorganic nasals are regular (e.g. 17 r° paryyantänt, 22 1^ dandyah; but 
B paryyamiani, damdyah and A, verso 12 vrmdävana. 

(3) A form of m with viräma, corresponding to the Bengali anısväre, is used 
in pausa (22b т° peeling na and 23 r° sahasram|); bw nct in 16 r° 
samarpitamcet with sandhi. The feature is lacking in B and in A verso (10 v? 
karttavyam in pausa). 

(4) The treatment of v is relevant. A recto cffers only v (nc instance of b 
occurs); on the other hand, A verso has the Kaithi and Braj dotted v in one 
case (16 v°), as well as an apparent instance of a distinct b (7 у `. 

(5) Part of the text is written in Bengali script, a stereotyped feature of the 
genre as will be seen. (One of the witnesses in A verso signs in Zengali script.) 
The copyist of В, a capable scribe of Bengali, does not observe the distinot b 
in 7 v^. He maintains the erratic sandhi features listed in (1). bus drops the 
more significant word-spacings. 

The hole is probably still exactly as B found it. He normally leaves а 
space on reaching it, but he reads lokesu correctly at 27 r° where only su is now 
available and kavirdjamatam at 15a v? where Ше more than kavtrdja remains. 
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The former reading is easily inferred from the fact that the same passage is 
explicitly quoted verso; and the latter reading in any case implies a measure 
of conjecture on ће part of В. B may have seen kavirdja[ma]tam and supplied 
ma (he supplies a missing letter similarly at 13 v°), but he may equally have 
made the guess from the existing text. Otherwise, B’s readings and misreadings 
show that at the hole he saw exactly what can now be seen and no more. 

12 x°. Cancellation of an error must account for the shortness of this line 
in A. 

15. After tisthet tadä, A deletes svayama (see line 16). Was this an error in 
drafting or an error in copying from a draft 1 The occurrence of rephrasing at 
22, 24, and also in A verso may confirm the former supposition. 

16. B seväsevaupakaranänt, an error. 

20. B virodhs, an error. 

21. В sevädrohit| затоа vatsnavat, three errors. 

22a-d. The marginal insertion was made after the text recto had been 
completed, judging by the positioning of the inserted lines. It appears to be 
a pure afterthought, for it breaks the sense of the document where it stands. 
Evidently the contingency envisaged did not arise: at any rate, the Codicil 
ignores the complication. The traces of writing that seem to appear in the 
photograph below the last syllables of 22c suggest a first draft samadheyam wt, 
with erasure as in line 15. 

23. В yatoye stadimam, with a space denoting lacuna. 

24. В ya tadımam, with a space denoting lacuna. 

25. B sampranayakascttkascidatra, an impossible conjecture; the reading 
samprane- which must imply sampraneta is more evident in another photograph 
not reproduced here; for comparison, ne occurs also in the next line. 

26. B vicdryya yads with a wider space for the lacuna. 

28. B tedidam. The mark on the paper of A which gave rise to the foolish 
reading -e is a blemish that continues on into the di. В gaudäksarenalikhyate, 
imagining the i to be a cancelled duplication of li and ‘ correcting ’ nā into na. 

29. B tesarvvepyatrasaharyyam. 

30. B kalyaánamastukalyánamastu. 


Notes on text verso 


The writing is very irregular; but lines 5-7 v? contained 16 syllable-spaces 
each, and the undue length of 9 v? (19 spaces) and 8 v? (21 spaces, crammed 
at the end, if B is a correct reading) may result from the over-writing of 
corrections in line 8. Assuming that the opening was relatively tidy, the 
45 spaces lost will have been arranged in three lines in the original. As B 
recognizes parapts{alipir stam to be a heading, disposing it exactly as A disposes 
the heading tatra säksinah over a line drawn to complete the first paragraph, 
we may conclude that in A the phrase was written separately and not within 
the following paragraph. 

The Kaithi element in the text of the Codicil is less marked than in the 
signatures. One may point, however, to the open b} (6 v^) and angular c (8 v^); 
the d has a tendency, notably in the writer's own signature, to approach the 
markedly Kaithi d of Gopinäthadäsa’s signature (14 v^). It seems significant 
that the writer, Gadädharabhatta, has lapsed into Hindi for his signature by 
omitting anusvara (cf. -däsu in 14). 

Other Kaithi features in the signatures are the s (for kh) already noted; 
the a (reminiscent of a Nagari sra) and sächt of Gopinathadàss; the dotted v 
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of Räghavapurohita ; and above all the таайа of Radharamanedasa (B reads 
atra sakgina rüdhà|ra mama as айа säkst nathabhatta!). The tendency of the 
administrative scripts to dispense with vowels is apparent: 3ds2 for säsi, 
radharamanadasa for -däse, possibly räghadäsa (for räghodäsa 3, säksina (for 
säkstno ), and ga (for säss?) in the additional signature, unexplained as 
yet, in 14. There is one case, found in other documents toc of -däsu, an 
Apabhraméáism. 

The placing of the signatures shows that they were writte- from left to 
right side by side, as follows: 


a b 
в d 
e-f g-k 
Ы J 
k l 


Thus we infer that d, g-h, and I are displaced to the right by ancroachment 
of items in the left-hand column. On the other hand, the enccachment of h 
may be responsible for j's need to revert to a vertical alignmer; with b. The 
gradient of ¢ accords with that of e-f, so it is probably not in fac: veering away 
from a pre-existing j. Rather, j is at pains to align horizoncally with the 
beginning of 4 and vertically with the beginning of b: Haridäsı (7) and Jiva, 
the two who make use of Bengali script, alone can boast some formal training 
in penmanship. The splitting of e-finto two lines presupposes the prior existence 
of b and d; kis displaced by +. It seems evidert that g wrote Candas (so that 
h might follow on) only in order to achieve symmetry with e-f. 

The reconstruction of the signing process is important, becazse the copy В 
differs so markedly in its readings and presentation. Since it ic demonstrably 
mistaken in its interpretation of sequence, we may the more safely rest assured 
that it is utterly mistaken in its readings and emendations. 

1-2 v°. B's correction of jRäpayisyami to mt presumably in-icetes that -të 
began the third line in the original, so that he first misread -mī za -mi. 

4. The traces in A can be referred only to samvat and sudi {that the start 
of the line fell at samvat receives some confirmation from the =bservation on 
jRapayisyams in В). A cannot have had the date written in Full, therefore, 

and 3 for trityayam in B is a likely conjecture which fits the t-aces. B reads 
1665 varge pausasuds trüyäyam uttardyane makarasamkramtau . there is ‘no 
room for varge, and the conjecture suds 3 on the basis of the traces in A is a 
satisfactory improvement on sudi. There is no room for uifarzyane makara- 
samkrümtau, which in any case appears to be teutological. The reading given, 
uttarüyane samkramtau, accounts best for the space available. 

5. B reads lekhyate with a space after the preceding san- which shows 
either that he recognized sam as an abbreviation for samkclpa(patriyam), 
understood from the passage recto, or merely that he did not rec »gnize samlikh- 
as a compound verb. The traces in A are clearly consistent wit. likh- and this 
gives better sense, though one can sympathize with B's desire to mad a causative 
in the context of dictation. In fact, the sense of dictation is imp.icit in hastena, 
and the causative is not plausible in conjuncticn with that expcession. As we 
are inclined to believe that B has himself righty interpolated &zmkalpa below 
into A, 8 v° as an expansion of the same abbreviation, we suggest that the 
space in B serves for once to mark the abbreviation. As Raghunäthadäsa 
Gosvàmi in his versified settlement used samlekhya patram (see ection V), one 
cannot be certain that В is right in this instance. 
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6. B schaya và, another erroneous emendation, indicating another absence 
of anusvara in A 1 

7. B fails to remedy the omission n of anusvüra; В valän, an insensitive 
reading of the differentiated (or at least undotted) b. 

8. A has maya and ‘kalapa’ written above the line in a hand consistent 
with that of B, but hardly with that of A (cf., in A verso, the round J in line 7, 
the shape of k in 9 and 10, and the cases of rectangular m in 9). It is improbable 
that Gadädharabhatta would write anything of the sort. He does not otherwise 
use interlinear emendation (this being inconsistent with legal caution ?). It 
would be very foolish of him to refer to the testator Jiva using туй (mama 
in 1-2 v° being explicitly a quotation from the previous document). The 
emendations are only comprehensible as leading to B's reading maya samkalpi- 
tant, and this reading is not obviously very consistent with the traces remaining 
in the fragment or with the sense of the basic document recto which is here 
recapitulated in the Codicil (17-18 r°: заплати pustakaparyyantüni зачати 
madıyanı samkalpapürvakam datavydns, corresponding to 7-8 v° pustakans 
Srigosvamigrham cádyaiva (maya) sam<kalpa) ...). What is to be read there- 
after in the fragment is a matter of opinion, but we are able to compare the 
photographs taken both before and after treatment for conservation (pl. I and 
pl П, respectively). It seems certain from the latter that the first reading 
was sam 1014-, i.e. sam? data(vydns) for samkalpapürvakam dätavyäni, as is to 
be expected from the parallel use of samkalpapürvakam dätavyänt in 18 r°. It is 
therefore possible that sam data- has been altered to sam tani in A by the 
eopyist B in the interests of promoting his implausible reading maya 
samkalpitäns. More sophisticated study than present financial resources permit 
may solve the dilemma. The photograph of the untreated document might 
equally be thought to indicate a prim.m. correction -vyäns; but as this would 
seem to have been written on top of the syllables däta- when they should 
properly follow them, a rather crass error in writing from dictation would have 
to be assumed. On the evidence of B's helpless reaction to the overwritten 
corrections at 10 v^, the probability is that the fragment that is now lost held 
some overwritten syllables, probably -vyäns plus danda, and that B assumed 
they were intended to be deleted altogether. It is preferable to suppose that 
B has then attempted a correction based on the adjacent formula madiyam 
sarvam maya samarptiam cet in 19 r°, than that Gadädharabhatta in a non- 
sensical manner has himself telescoped the two formulae of the corresponding 
text recto. 

9. B reads saháryyam wrongly and omits (as illegible) the repetition 
rämadäsena . 

108-11. While A reads tatra süksinah as a heading and does not single out 
the first two signatures in 1l v? (Gedadharabhatta and Gopinathaji) as a 
separate pair, B transposes Gadadharabhatta to the end of the passage that 
was written by him in the original and offers (in place of what we read as 
Gopin&thajt) three names with equal pride of place as compared with the 
remainder : 

айа sacht parasivarajı 

айа sachi sttalagaudiya 

atra süss krsnadasa 
At first sight unconnected with the origmal it nevertheless seems necessary to 
assume that these represent some fanciful emendation on the part of B, based 
on the letters of the misunderstood heading tatra saksinah and the ill-written 
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sdst gopinäthajt, that seemed to the copyist to share with Gadädharabhatta, 
‘or even to oust him from, the status of principal witness. Thus säss in B 
unquestionably reflects Kaithi sägs in A, 11 v^; A's next syllable, a very senile 
go which tends to resemble gau, is reflected in B’s gaudtya ; and paraswerajt 
is likely to be his emendation for the illegible p...... jtim A. Kranadasa is 
one of the commonest names among ће Gaudiya bhaktas; Parasi and В:хајї 
are mentioned as brothers in а deed of sale in A.D. 1611 12; and gau occurs 
elsewhere as an abbreviation for gauda; so it is easy to follow the train of 
thought. The phrase tatra säksinah sagt дам? ра...... 35 suggested to B the 
need to reconstruct three plausible names that would account for the plurelity 
of säksinah. The phrase must have seemed to the соруів a self-contamed 
intrusion into the position that rightly belongs to Gadachara: to his mind, 
the plural would not relate to Gadädhara alone and ruled out any possib-lity 
of his reading sägtgopinäthajt as a single name. 

Illegible as the letters are in the original, 808% gopin...... 7% seems cafe, 
and no other restoration than Gopinäthaji cornes to mind among the names 
then current. The pi and 7% are best seen in plate II. The letter following n 
has much the same length as the vertical stroke of n, and to that extent qualifies 
as an extremely shaky -d. The next letter is conceivably a th with a now 
almost circular ‘ vertical’ element, a phenomenon not without parallel in the 
Mahajani scripts. The 3 has a definite Mahajani aspect. There may be a caret 
intended below sã in A to draw attention to the cavalier treatment of - in sds[1]. 

12-17. B probably next reads értvpmddvanaddsah from the right-hand 
column, followed by the bulk of the left-hand column. Then he sees atra sichi 
in 13 as introducing a new section comprising the bulk of the right-hand column ; 
and he similarly treats atra säksina in 16, read as atra säkgt nà(thabhattah , as 
a separate item, to accommodate which he continues clockwise round the 
margins. Finally, we seem to have a fairly massive conjectural restoratioa of 
five additional names, attributable to B's inability to understand 16-17. B is 
wrong in every particular. The distribution of the names in À shows that they 
were written side by side in lines, not columns; and atra säksi and matam 
names are not distinguished in the original, in the way the copyist seems to 
imagine. 

12. B's $rivrmdävanadäsah is an erroneous restoration: sã- is still clear, 
despite the hole, and plate II (after conservaticn) confirms that the remaining 
syllable was not originally 4%. 

13. В räghavadäsa. 

14. B reproduces -däsu and a single danda, but ignores the illegible eighth 
signature. 

15. B -kavirájamatam, a possible emendation, but not a possible reading. 
One may assume that tam was written with a scbscript caret as in 16. B w-ote 
haridasasasya and corrected this to haridäsasya; in fact, A wrote hartdisa- 
and corrected this to hartdà- by deleting sa so that the vertical stroke remained. 
The resulting reading in A is thus already correct; but coupled with the case 
of dasa in 17, a Kaithi habit underlying even the Bengali hand can be inferred. 

16. B atra sakgt nathabhattah, thus emending the hybrid sakeina (intending 
a genitive with matam perhaps), and reading the Kaithi radhà as nätha. This 
is partly excusable as there is a caret (for the probable reading [ra]mcna) 
which might be thought to delete the second à of rüdhà. The next letter is 
clearly ma, not bha. 


14 Mathura Court, suit no. 23 (1946), list no. 184/C, ser. 11. 
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17. B reads $risricamdrasrihartdäsasribhavänamdädhikärnäm srimukha- 
cattanyadasayor matam followed by a line denoting conclusion. These extra 
five names have a partial basis in A dasamatam, which from its position B 
presumably imagines indicates a lacuna in A (certainly not the case). Again 
the names can be traced in other documents, roughly contemporary with this 
one, 80 one may assume that B has collated a passage from some other irrelevant 
document. The use of sri in these signatures, common later, is not in keeping 
with its avoidance in A. 


1-10 


11-18 


18-22 


22a-d 


22-28 


28-30 


Translation. 
[recto] 


Hail Srikrena and Srirädhä who yearn to confer happiness upon one 
another. 

On day 2 of the dark half of month Margasirsa in the Samvat year 
1663 (д.р. 1606) this is the Will and Testament of Jiva, a resident of 
Sriérivrndavana and a follower of the lotus feet of Their Reverences 
the happily named Srisanatana and Srirüpa. 

This entire undertaking of mine is all for the sake of facilitating 
the service to this Srikrgna and this Srirädhä who are manifest as the 
glorious idols which I worship. And that service is conveyed in the 
first instance to Sriviläsadäss, a holy man entirely intent upon the 
supreme truth. Therefore all materials that have been collected as a 
means of serving them are to be deemed to belong to Sriviläsadäsa in 
direct: succession to me. 

But if after my physical death he should desire to relinquish his 
rights either as a result of renunciation or of disability and if the most 
virtuous brahmin Srikrsnadàsa son of Sribhäratäcärya at that time 
still also continues in the service of the Srikr na and Srirädhä whose 
features are presently revealed, then the said Srivildsadisa shall freely 
convey to him by Will the service and materials instrumental in the 
service together with the Srikrana and Srirädhä that are the objects 
of the service, the premises including books, all my possessions. 

No other person has any rights in the matter. Or surely no other 
could have rights, given that I have conveyed my own property. 
Whosoever might dispute it would indeed contravene the service of 
Srikrsna and Sriradhä and would be liable to punishment by the 
Vaisnava community and temporal rulers. 

If, however, the brahmin Srikpsnadisa’s circumstances should 
alter, Sriviläsadäsa shall convey the property of his own accord to 
any other fit person. And if Srivilasadisa’s circumstances should alter 
during my lifetime, I shall after due consideration dispose of the 
property myself. 

Furthermore this is a document in my own hand, there are 1000 
witnesses. For, as many as will see the said handwriting, each one 
may bear witness. If this matter has not now been made clear to all 
persons, then indeed there is a danger that some person in authority 
will infringe it selfishly. But if there should be concern about my 
death then I shall communicate this matter clearly to all persons. 

The following is written also in Bengali script: ‘ That this may be 
authoritative. And further it is requested that all whosoever are my 
most chosen colleagues will collaborate therein.’ Amen, amen. 
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[verso] 
Codicil 

1-3 And the following is written in respect of the intertion expressed 
‘If there should be concern about my death then I shall communicate 
this matter clearly to all persons’. 

4-5 At the winter solstice on day 3 of the light half o^ month Pausa 
in the Samvat year 1665 (a.p. 1608), this Will and Testament is written 
by the hand of Gadadharabhatta. 

5-7 The property is to be taken by Krgņadāsa in the absence of 
Sriviläsadäsa or if Sriviläsadäsa so wishes, not on his ov authority. 

7-8 The books and the priests’ residence are to be conveved forthwith 
according to the Will. 

8—10 Let Ramadasa Vaisnava ever collaborate therein, lef no one exceed 
his authority, let Ramadasa collaborate. 

11-17 Witnesses 


Gadadharabhatta Gopinathaji 
Visnuvicitra Vrmdàvanadasa 
Räghavadäsa and Manoharadasa Gopinathadasa. (illegible) 
Krenadasakaviraja * Haridasa ’ 
Raghavapurohita Rädhäramanadasa 

Notes on the translation 


The intended meaning is conveyed in the text in a somewLat roundabout 
manner, using, unfortunately, a wide variety of different Sansa-it phrases to 
convey the same or similar meaning. Documents attested in Eraj Hindi offer 
much simpler expressions, and these do not seem to convey amy significantly 
different meaning from that intended by the more varied Sanskrit clichés. 
Thus just as the complex wording of the witnesses’ signatures seemed to be 
ultimately reducible to a basic Hindi form *sakht gopindthadcsu от the like, 
во also the phrasing of the Will could reflect а conflation of various alternative 
Sanskritizations based on Apabhraméa. A similar document drawn up by a 
certain Kunjadäsa in 17233 contains virtually all the general Sanskrit 
formulae that Jiva employs, but expresses the basic bequez; in Hindi as 
sevadhikara diya. A more nearly contemporary settlement refers back to 
Jiva's Will with Braj age... die and bequeaths the property іш his turn using 
the phrase krspürpana kari; a few lines later he refers back to this latter 
bequest with die Лаз (see below, section V). As against this, .iva’s Will and 
Codicil offer sev& samarpitästt (1-10 т), sevdsevepakaranant samkalpapürvakam 
dätavyäns (11-18 1°), samarpaniyam (22a—b), samädheyam (226-4), grhitavyam 
(5-7 v°), and sam? datavyant (conjectural reading, 7-8 v^). 

The upshot, ignoring the misleading variations in phressology, is as 
follows : 

Will 1-10 1° The sevà is hereby bequeathed to $ as mv successor. 

11-18 If I am dead and § is incapacitated and K is not 
incapacitated, $ must bequeath the sevé +o К. 
Insertion 22a—b If [I am dead and] $ is incapacitatec ard К is in- 
capacitated, § must bequeath it as he sses rit. 
22c-d ІІ am alive and $ is incapacitated [and К is in- 
capacitated], I will bequeath it as I see tit. 


13 VRI, ser. 18, вос. 22. No photograph of this document that is alequaie for reproduction 
is available as yet. 
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"^, Codicil 1-3 у? Statement made on my deathbed. 
d 5-7 If $ is incapacitated, K is to receive the bequest. 
T-8 The bequest is to take effect now. 


. Like many another legal document, the structure of the text is itself a 
stereotype. The complex formulae of the main provisions 1-10 r° and 11-18 x? 
seem to generate the insertions 22a-d willy-nilly, for no point of practical 
substance emerges and the Codicil in a sense ignores them. The fact that 
important steps in the argument (in square brackets above) have to be supplied 
by inference from what has gone before adds another dimension of obscurity 
to the imprecise use of language. Besides, the insertions are logically misplaced, 
for they break into the lengthy set of formulaic generalities (18-30 r°) that form 
the conclusion.14 That the Codicil attaches.itself explicitly to one of these 
generalities, proclaiming itself merely a clarification of the terms of the Will, 
is also not entirely logical. It constitutes in fact a restatement of its provisions 
in the new context of the testator’s impending death. 

In effect, the structure of the Will is reversed in the Codicil, but the 
correlation remains very loose. The opening of the Codicil 1-3 v? refers to the 
Will’s closing generalities (26-28 r°) and revokes, or rather tacitly supersedes, 
the insertions (22a-d). Codicil 5-7 v? then restates the subsidiary provision of 
the Will (11-18 r^), or rather it substitutes an alternative and simpler formula, 
combined with an incidental gloss (balan nett) which does scant justice to the 
foregoing rather grand promise of clarification. Codicil 7-8 v° at last brings 
into immediate effect the basic bequest of the Will (1-10 r°), and some brief 
generalities follow. The Codicil is thus an altogether simpler and superior 
(and possibly therefore more primitive) form of testament than that affected 
in the Will proper. 

It seems improbable that the new formula with adyatva would affect the 

„ status of the donation as a posthumous bequest. The whole phrase samkalpa- 

\ pürvakam dàtavyant appears to have been taken over from the context of the 
Will without much forethought. An emendation to adyatva samkalpitäns is 
offered by the copyist, but this hardly solves the problems that arise over 
tense, once one strays from the present perfect. 

1-10 r° vydparo "уат ' this undertaking’ will refer to the drawing up of 
the Will. The connexion between proper legal safeguards and sevasaukarya 
is again stressed at 21 r° atra virodht...sevadroht syät. Any more general 
interpretation of vyäpära would render it tautological beside sevi. 

driviläsadäsäya ‘to Srivilasadisa’: the Codicil supports the obvious 
assumption that 47% is part of the name (driviläsadäsa, krsnadása, ramadasa), 
This Codicil usage conflicts, however, with the usage in the Jiva Will and in 
Krsnadasa’s own settlement (below, section V). There we have respectively 
srivildsaddsa, Srimant krsnadasa, $ribhäratäcarya; and viläsadäse, értkaviraja]t 
... kavirdjajt, cawve hreikesa. It is possible that Jiva merely solves the 
linguistic problem of the ambiguity of értkrsna differently on the two occasions, 
once with consistent srimant krsna and once with plain krsna. Perhaps 
értéri seemed. out of place in relation to colleagues’ names; and use of ériári, 
then as now, tends to be linked with dvandva compounds to which each member 

€ may theoretically contribute one #%. 

sevd . . . samarpwasts ‘ the Shebaitship is bequeathed’; the argument as a 


Ч In Kunjadisa’s document of 1723 (note 13), a similar proviso occurs, again illogically in 
the same position after the formula . . . damdya[h] гуй. 
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whole, detailed above, rules out any possibility that samarpilästi implies 
immediate renunciation of rights. The context of a samkalpa or^ undertaking ’~ 
and the subsequent specification madanantaram contribute the necessary. 
implications. See also Notes on the text ad line 8 v^. 

11. It follows that dehanäse ‘ after physical death’ is nct intended to 
contrast with a voluntary renunciation of office, but merely matches, suitably 
grandiloquently, the adjacent reference to varrägya. The alterrative forms of 
Will embodied in the Jiva Codicil and in the 1723 Kunjacasa document 
(note 13 f.) envisage at most abhdva and icchä as impediments in lieu of the 
loftier vasragya and sämarthyabhäva mentioned here. 

16-18. sevasevopakaranant . .. sarvant madiyant: for the coastruction, see 
the analysis in section V, below, on the basis of comparison with the more 
simply phrased versions. 

18-22, 22-26, 28-30. Again, comparison with a simpler vers.on suggests an 
explanation of Jiva’s complicated construction. These three passages recur 
verbatim in the Kunjadasa document (see n. 13). Between the first and second 
set, both Jiva and Kunjadasa interpolate instructions for accion in case of 
disability. In Jiva’s case especially, this insertion stands ou* clearly as an 
intrusion into a stereotyped sequence of formulae. Jiva alone adds a subsequent 
Codicil and also interpolates between the second and third groups of formulae 
a passage which predicts the eventual provision of a Codicil. As with the prior 
insertion, 22a-d, the interpolation is quite crass: the #4 in 27f. has no 
grammatical function; the punctuation in 28 f. makes no sense; and the force 
of api in 28 and of ca in 30 is obscure as the text stands. 

In lieu of 22-30, Kunjadäsa offers the following : 


айа tu madsyasvahastalekho [уат eva säksisahasram| yato yo yas tam 
imam lekham draksyati sah sa eva ат syat|| || “tad idam gaudaksarenapt 
likhyate | tad etad eva pramanam 45| ала yekecin madsgtatsmà bhavants te 
sarove [үру айта „sahayyam [sic] kartsyantits prarthyate ca| kalyanam astu 
kalyànam astu | ”. 


Here the Bengali-script passage ' that this may be authoritativs ’ follows more 
immediately upon ‘each one may bear witness’. There seem3 no doubt but 
that this is the correct juxtaposition. Jiva’s grammar and purctuation are at 
once explained as relics of the original context which has survived in Kunjadasa. 
The original sense must be as follows: ‘ Furthermore this is a document in 
my own hand, there are 1000 witnesses. For as many as wll see the said 
bandwriting, each one may bear witness [the following matter is written in 
Bengali script] that this may be authoritative. And further it is requested 
that all whosoever are my most chosen colleagues will collaborate therein. 
Amen, amen ’. 

The phrase tad idam gaudaksarenaps lskhyate would than be akin to 
samkalpapatri and parapisfalipi: all are likely to stem from a copyist’s 
annotation which has become incorporated into the form of words used by 
certain subsequent testators. Kunjadisa, or his copyist, trested the phrase 
accordingly as the heading for a separate section, entirely in Bengali script. 
But this heading and the line-filling tailpiece kalyanam astu are even less 
appropriately included by Kunjadasa in the attestation of Ме allegedly more 
natural handwriting than is the sentence atha yekectt . .. that is used by both 
testators to justify the change in script. It seems evident from the syntax that 
tam imam lekham cannot properly refer forward to tad etad as & demonstration 
of one’s normal autograph, but must refer to the previous svahzstalekho. 
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4-26. yadi tad idam ... na spasfikrtam, tat khalu sampraneta kascit kaácid 
atra mälsaryam karisyatits vicdryam. The construction of this innovation is 
closely parallel to that of the original tailpiece 28-30 (tad etad eva pramanam 
# atha yekecin madistatamah ... atra sahayyam karisyantiti prarthyate ca). 
The new proposition, with more ingenuity than coherence, is tacked on to 
tam imam lekham (in the same way as tad idam gaudaksarenaps likhyate was 
tacked on), 

21-28. jhapayssyamits. Here ts has no function, but in the Codicil, where 
the passage recurs, ts has ite normal syntactic application. There is therefore 
a likelihood that the form of words used in the Codicil is the original one. 
Then, however, the meaning would be the following: ‘Since there was an 
undertaking that, in case of a need for precaution in respect of my death, 
I should communicate this matter clearly in public, the same is now written ’. 
It can readily be imagined that this formula might well have stood at the 
end of a Will (where it would have helped to clarify the precise nature of the 
document as a Will with posthumous effect) ; as it could not originally occupy 
its present position in the midst of 22-30 (on the evidence of the Kunjadasa 
document), its position would have been at the very end following prarthyate ca. 

Two developments have then to be postulated. First, the evolution of the 
Codicil: the formula is understood to look forward to a new and subsequent 
deposition and, at least in theory, offers the possibility of revocation. The new 
construction is again modelled on the old: the phrase tad idam gaudäkgarenapı 
likhyate plus the Bengali tailpiece is matched by the phrase tad eva Iskhyate ca 
plus Codicil. The lskhyate ca is grammatically absurd, for it links up with 
Iskhyate at a distance of several sentences and at a chronological remove of 
two years. The line-filling duplication of kalyánam astu kalyanam astu is 
faithfully and pointlessly emulated in the Codicil 8-10 v? : sahäyyam kartavyam 
... sthayyam kartavyam. 

Secondly, we have to postulate the separation of the Codicil from the Will 
proper, occurring in two different ways. In Kunjadäsa’s document, all trace 
of the undertaking jRäpayısyamıtı has vanished along with the Codicil. In 
Jiva’s case, however, the Codicil’s preamble has generated a corresponding 
undertaking in the Will proper; and the interpolation of this lokesu spastam 
eva jfüüpaytsyamis has doubtless encouraged the further insertion of 24-26 
yadi ...lokesu na spasttkriam .... It also necessitates a revision of the sense 
that the words yadi mama marane . . . are likely to convey in the new context. 

5 v? sam likhyate. Since the suggestion that B here and in line 8 v? under- 
stands sam as an abbreviation (for samkalpapairt and samkalpapürvakam 
respectively) is a useful one, especially in the latter case, this solution has been 
adopted. This implies that Jiva is putting a new interpretation on Raghunä- 
thadäsa’s words samlekhya patram ‘ dictating the document’ (see section V, 
below). This is not implausible, for Raghunäthadäsa’s use of samlikh- is 
purely for the sake of the metre, and it seems certain that copyist B, at least, 
could not accept it as a compound; the wording of the verse as a whole does 
indeed rather tend to suggest that samkalpapürvakam lskh- or samkalpapatram 
is implicit in Raghunäthadäsa’s phrase. 

А 7 balan nets. There is evidence in Sädhanadipıkä (see n. 10, above), 261 that 
` Krgnadasa’s succession was contested. The tenor of Jiva’s depositions does 
not encourage us to understand balät as a warning of possible malpractice ; 
but it does seem possible that his formula balat might give rise to unwarranted 
suspicion after the event. Certainly Sadhanadipika was unable to offer any 
evidence of violence, and it seems to be ignorant of the role of Sriviläsadäse. 
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8 rdmadasavatsnavena. It would be pleasant to recognize here a Sanskrit 
* John Citizen’; this name too is unknown from elsewhere. The formula 
must be intended to give effect to the previous formula sarvair vatsnavath . . . 
dandyah in 21 f. 1? (via the expansion in 29 f.). 


V 


The information contained in the Will, though simple enough, has important 
implieations for the history of the period. The document gives the first 
absolutely secure first-hand attestation of several personalities of the period : 
Gadädharabhatta, the kathak invited to Vrindaban by Jiva himself (see 
Bhaktamäla, Bhaktanámávals) ; Raghavapurohita, if he is to be identified with 
Raghavapandita of Govardhana (ib.); Sriviläsadäsa, successor to Jiva as 
Shebait of the Radhadamodara Temple (see Bhaktandmavals and document of 
A.D. 1637) 15; үзе son of Bhäratäcärya, author of a comm. on Jiva’s 
Krsnärcanadi ръка (see Sädhanadıpıkä, Bhaktératnakara, and document of 
А.р. 1637); Gopinäthadäsa, Shebait of Radhäramana Temple, »rindaban (see 
Bhaktiratnäkara). Two of the witnesses are leading figures of the period: 
Haridäsa, Shebait of Govinda Temple, Vrindaban (see Caitcayacarstàmria, 
Bhaktiratnäkaro, and several documents) and Krsnadäsaksvirzja, author of 
Cattanyacaritémyta, whose survival into the seventeenth cenzury has been 
contested, wrongly as it would now appear. 

For Jiva, the leader of the Gaudiya community, we obtair a fixed point 
of reference with which the various more traditional biographical data can be 
compared. According to the Mahdprabhvadiprakatyasamvats-rans, a Braj 
manuscript in the City Palace Museum, Jaipur (aco. no. 5171, 14 folios, 
associated with Jai Singh’s searches in Vrindaban c. a.D. 1700; informant 
A. K. Roy, Jaipur), Jiva's life spanned 85 years: born V.S. 1Ё30, a.D. 1523, 
arrived in Vrindaban V.S. 1604, д.р. 1547; died Pausa éukia 3 1665, i.e. 
Deo. д.р. 1608. There is also a report to the effect that Jive was dead by 
A.D. 1611.16 It must now appear certain that the dates given in the Jaipur 
manuscript are based on an inspection of documents them available in 
Vrindaban, since the date given for the death is precisely that of the death-bed 
Codicil. 

It had previously been calculated that Jiva would have to Lave been born 
before А.р. 1516; this is the latest date assignable to the reported death of 
his father Vallabha en route home to Bengal from a meeting wath Caitanya at 
Prayäg. The best (because datable) source for this is Cattanyacaritamrta whose 
colophon bears a date corresponding to A.D. 161217; it is also the only 
biography that mentions the existence of Vallabha’s son Jiva. _f we compare 
Jiva’s handwriting in 1606 with two really senile-looking signatures in the text 
verso, we may have difficulty in accepting that his age was tken upwards of 
90 years as the calculation seems to imply. Since one may scapect that the 
Jaipur manuscript’s date for the death is in fact a terminus post q-em, it remains 


15 Document belo: to Govinda Temple, Jaipur, dated Samvat 1694; = photograph will 
be among those рй in SOAS Library. 
18 See Sukumar Sen, Bdngila sibiye i йаз, 1, 1, Calcutta, 1963, 308. Jiva’s death is alluded 
to in а manuscript dated Sika 15 
1" Ce. ПІ, 1; see нч н jumder, Sricaitanyacariter upddin, Caloutta, 1039, 149. 
The commonest reading for the Tek dating of Co. is éake sindhoagnibt inendau (8. 1534, 
A.D. 1612-13). Possibly, however, it is *bindvagnibanendau (8. 1630, A.D. 1308-9) that is the 
Bouroe reading of the variants attested, e.g. sindvagni° (VRI manusoript, aoc. 708). agnibindu? 
(8. K. De, Karly history of the Vaisnava faith and movement in- Bengal, Caloutza, 1961, 5t 56, n. 2). 
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possible that the date of birth given is a terminus ante quem. The date which it 
assigns to Jiva’s arrival in Vrindaban is perfectly plausible (see below). 

A later tradition (early eighteenth century) has been held to attest an 
actual encounter between Caitanya and Jiva himself at Ramakeli, i.e. in 1513. 
This apparently independent confirmation that he was over 90 years old in 
1606 is without serious foundation. Narahari Cakravarti (Bhaktiratn., 50) is 
the informant : 

Srijiva dekhäye svapane йсй nidraya. 

rämakeli grame yatche dekhila svapane, 

serüpe dekhe gauracandra gana sane. 

* Sleeping a while, Jiva sees them in a dream. 
Just as he had seen them in Rämakeli in a dream 
so he sees Caitanya and his followers.’ 


In the face of this explanation it is hard to understand how Bimanbihari 
Majumder (Sricattanyacariter upddan, Calcutta, 1939, 149) could mistake the 
import of Narahari’s account of Jiva’s earlier vision of Caitanya at Ramakeli 
(Bhaktirain., 45) : 


értjivads samgopane prabhure dekhsla, 

atspracinera mukhe e saba sunta. 

‘Jiva and others saw Prabhu Caitanya in a place of concealment, 
so I am told by a very old man.’ 


The biographies of Caitanya know of no actual meeting, and Narahari seems 
to have considered it self-evident that the interview must be imaginary (unless 
samgopane should be understood to imply some such sense). 

Jiva’s arrival in Vrindaban, at the time when he was to have been married 
(according to a manuscript that has proved reliable, see n. 16), took place after 
Caitanya’s death in 1533. This follows from Krsnadisakaviraja’s assurance 
that Jiva visited en route, not Caitanya, but Caitanya’s successor as head of 
the sect, Nityänanda. 

The first documentary evidence of Jiva’s activities is the deed recording 
his purchase of a plot of land in д.р. 1558, identifiable as that on which it was 
proposed to build Rädhädämodara Temple (see n.9, above). His senior 
uncles, presumably his guardians, were already landowners (desadhtkarinau, 
according to the manuscript mentioned above, n. 16), and Jiva is already 
styled gusäs (Gosvämi) in the deed of sale. His reputation in Bhakti theology 
was established by 1561 (Vatsnavavandand of Devakinandana); and his first 
and last major publications are dated 1552 and 1592 respeotively.!5 

In the VRI collection (ser. 9, acc. 1), there is an order issued by the Emperor 
Akbar dated a.m. 999 (A.D. 1590) in which he gives official recognition to the 
custodians of Govindadeva and Madanamohana Temples in response to a 
petition from Баја Todar Mall on behalf of Jiva Gosvämi, in whose care the 
temples had been left. These were the temples founded by his uncles Rüpa 
and Sanätana. Jiva may have had more difficulty in providing for the future 
security of these foundations, since the actual Bhebaitship was not his own; 
on the other hand, we find Jiva’s nominee Krsnadasa taking similar measures 
in respect of his own office (see n. 20, below). 

The Will and other associated documents are thus proving to be satisfactorily 


18 Of 25 titles attributed to Jiva, Madhavamahotsava bears the date V.S. 1609, and 


er di V.S. 1649. A Samkalpakalpadruma attributed to Jiva in old age (vrndaranye 
Дагай jivah . . ., 1.4) cites Gopälacampü, see S. K. De, op. ait., 157. 
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consistent with data preserved in the literary tradition. Apart from Raghuna- 
thadäsa’s (see below), no settlement has been found for any of the other early 
Gosvamis. It has by no means been possible to study all the Vrindaban archives 
with equal care, however. 
The deposition of Jiva’s eventual beneficiary Krsnadasa is in Hindi and 
refers to a previous settlement of Kysnadasakaviraja in favour of Haridäsa 1°: 
éri kaviraja j ke ghara matra vind kaviraja ji Gpano ghara sri adhikäri 
haridasa gusás kom die he. 
‹... excepting only the dwelling of Srikaviräja. Kaviräjaji had previously 
bequeathed his dwelling to Sri Adhikäri Haridäsa Gosvami’. 
The document not only thus records an incidental transaction between two of 
the witnesses to Jiva’s Will, it also confirms that the provisions of the latter 
were carried out: 


... Samvat 1694 varge vatíükha sudi З Subha dine likhita sugrhi[ta]nama- 
dheyasrijwakhyamahdmahimacarananucara krsnaddsa. äge Srtrüpasanälana- 
raghunätha gusüs Gpano pustaka thaura S$rivrmdävana ke $rikumda ke 
kägatupatra sava srijiva gusät ke die tina die viläsadäsa ke ve die hama kaum 
vadenu Kx äjñā te. ava hama tina mai $rikumda ke $ridäsa gusdt ke thaura 
ghara täsaum jude Srijiva qusäs ke ghara kumja bhitara bāhira sava die 
purohita caudhari $rtkisora вой kom krenärpana kars cauve hrgikesa, ads 
pamcanu Ке йје.... 

* On day 3 of the light half of month Vaisäkha in the Samvat year 1694 
(А.р. 1637) the following is written by Krsnadäsa, a follower in the footsteps 
of His Reverence the happily named Srijiva. 

‘Whereas previously Srirüpa Gosvimi, Srisanätana Gosvämi, and 
Sriraghunätha Gosvämi conveyed libraries, premises in Srivrndavana and 
Srikunda, documents, all their property to Srijiva Gosvami, and Jiva 
conveyed the same to Viläsadäsa, and Viläsadäsa conveyed the same to 
me on the authority of the master, 

© Of those I do now convey premises in Sri(radha)kunda, the dwelling 
place of Sri(raghunatha)dasa Gosvümi and adjacent thereto the dwelling 
and garden of Srijiva Gosvami, the area within and the area without, all 
my property to Purohite Caudhuri Srikisora Soti, in presence of Hrgikesa 
Caube, eto., the men of the Panca.’ 

The name of cauve rigikesa duly figures among the witnesses. The document 
proceeds to give the boundaries of the ‘area within’ Radhakund and the 
‘area without’, and these can be reasonably plainly recognized in terms of 
the sect’s present-day property in Rädhäkund. It is amply confirmed in its 
turn by other documents acquired for the VRI.™ 


1* A copy, together with a Persian version, is in the hands of Pradyomna Kumar Goswami, 
present oustodian of Govindadeva Temple, Jaipur, who permitted T. Mukherjee to photograph 
& number of documents from his large collection mainly of material from the Rajasthan courte. 
The Goswami had the extreme kindness to sit with him for ten days reading out the contente 
of the documents as they were photographed. 

20 VRI, ter. 8, aco. 37 states that Raghun&tha, one of the * віх Gosvimis’ of Vrindaban, 
bequeathed his possessions to Jiva Gosvàmf; VRI, ser. 24, aco. 86 of a.p. 1545 records 
Raghunätha’s purchase of land from the Райса of Rädhäkund for dumping soil from the digging 
of the Rädhäkund tank; others are sale deeds for properties астей by him at Rädhäkund, 
14 miles from Vrindaban. 

VRI, ser. 68, асе. 3 is a farmän issued in д.р. 1646 by Shähjahän and i ‘ Krenadisa, 
a disciple of Jiva Gosv&mi ' as legal custodian of a temple, evidently Radhad ämoders. It would 
be appropriate to assume that the recognition proceeded on the is of a scrutiny of Jiva's 
samkalpa at the Mughal Court. 

From VRI, ser. 11, aco. 21 and VRI, ser. 12, aco. 30, it is known that the custodianship of 
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Tt would be difficult to construe either definition of the property in question 
without the hypothesis of rival expansion of а simple basic formula. The Jiva 
Codicil listed the following : 

(1) sarvam ; (ii) pustakant ; (Ш) Srigosvamigrham са. 

The separation of (i) and (ii-iii) introduces one possibility of confusion. The 
other versions incapsulate (ii) and (iii) in (i) which could be equally obscure, 
but taken together the intention is relatively clear. The Jiva samkalpapatri 
has a complex formula : 

(i) sevdsevopakarandnt ... sarvdnt madiydns; (п) pustakaparyantant ; 

(ii) sevyasahstáni sthanans. 

The Hindi of Kranadäsa combines the gosvámtgrha concept of the Codicil and 
the alternative sevyasahitant sthanans phrase of the Will, but suppresses the 
reference to Hindu worship : 

(1) pano ... sava; (li) pustaka ... kagatupatra; (iii) thaura (= sthäna) 

érivrmdávana ke . . . диѕӣл ke thaura ghara. 

Here (iii) is even partly incapsulated in (ii), which is then incapsulated in (1). 
The distinction between pustaka ‘ books’ and kagatupatra ‘ documents’ is not 
made in the Sanskrit. 

It will be observed that Jiva’s formulae were preoccupied with the idea of 
usurpation of office or of the perquisites of office: the question of freehold 
estate does not arise explicitly. Krsnadása's document is concerned with land 
and buildings, to all intents freehold: for, just as Jiva relies on the authority 
of his own signature for the transaction, so Krsnadasa merely calls on the 
members of the Panca to attest his title to the property and to witness its 
conveyance. One might conclude that the Panca has the function of a land 


There is thus a prima facie case for suggesting that a fundamental change 
took place between 1606 and 1637 in Vrindaban. Two uncles of Jiva were 
described as desädhikärt, ‘landowner’, and Jiva owned the land on which his 
temple was to be built. Four of the other Gaudiya Gosvämis were apparently in 
the same position, Rüpa, Paramänanda, Sanätana, and Gopälabhatta founding 
Govindadeva, Gopinatha, Madanamohana, and Radharamana Temples in 
Vrindaban, while another, Raghunäthadäsa, established a complementary 
foundation at Radhakund. The bulk of these holdings came into the possession 
of Krsnadása, and we find him preoccupied, not with any threat of removal 
from employment, but with the danger of encroachment on boundaries. Jiva’s 
brief, formulaic svamaryddad rakganiyä, to which in its context we assigned a 
metaphorical sense implying ‘do not encroach upon my authority ’, is being 
taken literally by Krenadasa. 

There was, however, probably little practical change. On the one hand, 


the temple and the Soot, remained in the hands of Krsnadüsa's descendants for at least 
& century. After his death Pie nephews, Rädhävallabha and Nandakumüra, came from Bengal 
to assume the 

Acco to VRI, ser. 5, aoc. 68, Nandakumära’s son m. was custodian in 1691. 
His widow divided the property between Brajakumära’s nephew Gopiramana and grandson 
Gopin&tha; in a dispute Gopiramana had the support of the men of the Panca for his con- 
tention that a daughter's son could not sucoeed to the oustodi 

The rendering of Krgnadfsa’s second sentence has the support of the Persian translator 
(who is, however, often wildly inexact): tamami postak-hà va tamassuk-ha va isthol[-i] hi 
brindäban va si rüdhakund|-4] khudra ba jiv gosai dddand. The authors are indebted to D. J. 
Matthews, SOAS, for a reading of the Persian and to R. D. Gupta, SOAS, for advice on the 
interpretation of Braj material. 
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we have seen that a certain Kunjadäsa uses a version of the Jiva Will, more 
primitive in its formulation than his, over a century later. On the other hand, 
Jiva’s and Krenadäsa’s formulations of the same transaction represent two 
rival expansions of the simple format attested in the Jiva Codicil, and 
Kranadäsa’s later document is not obviously a linear descendent of the other. 
It makes no good sense to suppose that sevadhtkara or custodianship, which 
Kranadäsa fails to mention, either was not included in his own transaction or 
could no longer apply to it. We may infer that custody of the Radhakund 
foundation came within the definition of sev from the wording of Raghuna- 
thadása Gosvami’s original settlement of A.D. 1584: 


... kavirdjato "miasamaye samlekhya patram тауа] 
amdhasriraghunathadasalaghuna ér&kumdasevasssna 

jivàrüdhyapadámbujesu nihitam sarvam mamatvaspadam. 

‘... dictating the document to Kaviraja on my death bed, I, the humble 
blind Raghunäthadäsa zealous for the service of Srirádhakunda, hereby 
place the whole of my property at the lotus feet of the idol worshipped by 
Jiva [i.e., in effect, donate it to Radhádamodara Temple].’ 


(two copies: VRI, ser. 3, acc. 37; ser. 4, acc. 87А; the formula sarvam 
mamalväspadam is even more succinot than Jiva’s). 

Perhaps we should conclude that there was occasion for both types of 
document, the samkalpapatrs resting on the authority of the Gosvämi as 
owner, and the certificate of land registration requiring the affidavit of the 
Panca as witness and a Persian rendering for the benefit of the state authority. 
The office of chief custodian (Shebait, seväyat; in the Gaudiya texts, 
sevädhikärt, sevädhipati) is generally recognized to possess just such an ambiguity 
ав is demonstrated by the whole range of the texts considered. ' Shebaitahip 
is not a mere office, it is property as well’ (B. K. Mukherjea, The Hindu law 
of religious and charitable trusts, Calcutta, 1970, 159). Krsnadäsa uses the term 
krsnarpana where Jiva uses only samarpana; but this is evidently a question 
of the language medium adopted, and we cannot suppose that the notion of 
the deity as the actual owner *! of the property held by the Gosvämis had had 
time to supervene and be reduced to a metaphorical cliché (as Krsnadésa’s 
use of the term implies) all within the space of 30 years. 


VI 


Colebrooke, in his translation of Jagannätha Tarkapancänana’s (fl. д.р. 1785) 
law-book Vivadabhangarnava (A digest of Hindu law, London, 1801, п, 516), 
describes samkalpa there as the ‘nearest term for testament’ in Sanskrit. 
Wilson explains the term as “the declared wish or will of a person deceased, 
made known before his decease, with regard to the disposal of property, 
adoption of son, or the like, made before witnesses, this is considered in same 
degree as equivalent to a will or testament’. The reason for their hesitance is 
not made obvious. Wilson knew of written Wills in the Anglo-Indian Courts: 
* wastatnama “a written will or a testament: the will”’; ‘ samuttpatra 
“ a deed of assent, a deed of gift, applied in the Anglo-Indian Courts to a will, 
a testament” ’.** If we ignore the intrusion of a misguided etymological 


31 The seväyat is ‘empowered to do whatever may be required for the service of the idol 
and for the benefit and preservation of its property ’ (В. K. Mukherjea, op. cit., 154). 

“H, Н. Wileon, A glossary of judicial and revenue terms, London, 1885, s.v. М, Monier- 
Williams (Ski.-Eng. Dict., s.v.; L, 631) cites sufkärapalira ‘ document or will disposing of 
one’s property '. 
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explanation ' assent’, it seems it may be the standard use of the verb da-, 
samarp- ‘ give’ in the Hindi and Sanskrit versions that is puzzling Wilson, just 
as Jiva hesitated between samarpità and samarpaniyam as against Hindi агуй. 
The fact that Sanskrit éastra does not widely acknowledge the concept 
samkalpa, and a doubt whether any document of that name really existed, 
are probably also in question. Colebrooke adds ‘ But strictly, a last will and 
testament is unknown to the Hindu law’. Wilson repeats this opinion: 
a testament ‘ strictly speaking is not recognized by Hindu law’; but Colebrooke 
had subsequently changed his mind: the case of Nadiyä Raja (Eshanchund 
Rai у. Esherchund Rat, 1 Select Rep. 2) ‘ has been treated by Mr. Colebrooke 
and others as an authority that a Hindu father has power to make an actual 
disposition of property by will’. See G. 8. Henderson, The law of testamentary 
devise as administered in India, Calcutta, 1889, 26. 

The term samkalpa does have sanction in medieval Smrti, not in the general 
sense ‘ vow’ seen in the early literature, but as part of a specific ritual used in 
the dedication of temples, images, tanks, dharmasäläs, ete. The samkalpa 
states the purpose and date of the ceremony, and the ceremony itself is termed 
samarpana or utsarga.™ 

Should one conclude that samkalpapatri is a modern reduction to writing 
of a somewhat older ritual ? No doubt the Will does stem ultimately from an 
oral dedication or agreement: but it is hard to believe that the ritual thus 
described is more than an effort to reconstruct a primitive oral Smarta ritual 
on the basis of the written practice. Derivation of the word sumkalpa from 
ordinary attested senses like ‘vow’ presents no difficulty, and the Smrti 
sources seem to be basing their terminology on the written deposition, rather 
than vice versa. The Jiva document is divided precisely into (1) a preamble 
where the word samkalpa happens to occur prominently in association with a 
dedication to the deities and with a date (the Smrti requires that samkalpa 
shall contain era, year, month, day, ete.); and (2) а samarpana. Possibly the 
Codicil’s adyatva dā- formula might constitute an wisarga as opposed to 
samkalpa. В. К. Mukherjea solemnly defines the present-day legal implications 
of the ritual: ‘only a relevant piece of evidence to show that the donor 
effectively renounced his rights in the property in favour of the religious 
purpose ’ (op. cit., 122). 

Jiva’s document meets the requirements of a Will as defined in the Indian 
Succession Act of 1865: ‘A will is the legal declaration of the intention of 
the testator with respect to his property which he desires to be carried into 
effect after his death’ 2: the two invariable modern tests of whether a 
document is testamentary or not are whether it is revocable and whether it is 
a posthumous disposition. A limited right of revocation may be claimed on the 
basis of lines 22a-d . . . vicdrya samädheyam mayatva and consequently will also 
inhere in the formula 26-28 r° spagíam eva jrdpayisyams: an alteration of 
circumstances appears to be prerequisite, but the implication is that the testator 
is to be the sole judge of what constitutes altered circumstances. The force of 
madanantaram in 10 r° and several references to continued life and to the 


2 Beo V. N. Mandlik, The Vyavahara mayükha, PHAR E 331-44: Hemädri, 
Dünakhanda; Kamalikara P iog Pürtakamaläkara nakamaläkara; Nilakantha, 
Pratigthdmayikha ; and Raghunandana, Pratisthatativa. eae J. D. M. Derrett, Dharmaédsira 
and juridicial literature, Wiesbaden, 1973, 19 and 56f. Manu, II, 1 ff. could be referring to this 
ritual context when yajña is described as rooted in samkalpa ; and a connexion with samkalpa 
as ‘ disposition of property ' might be suspected in the case of samkalpamilla käma, if we recall 
Jive’ в sampranelä . . . atra mälsaryam karisyati. 
*4 Quoted from Phillips and Trevellyan, The law relating to Hindu wills, London, 1914, 12. 
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event of death (11, 220, 26 r°, 1-2 v°) make it clear that the document will have 
no effect during the testator’s lifetime. On the one hand, it caa be observed 
that documents like Krsnadasa's and Kunjadäsa’s, by implication, are likely 
to be subject to the same constraints as Jiva’s. On the other, is is plain that 
few if any after Jiva were concerned to safeguard the right of revocation; his 
document is perhaps merely an interesting example of how a revocable Will: 
could come into being without any very profound legal considarations being 
applied to the matter. The conveyance of a Shebaitship. appears to have 
remained a special case in this respect. 

Jiva's samkalpa contains nothing that would disprove its validity if presented 
in court today. In 1723, Kunjadäsa nominated his nephew and disciple 
Radhavinodadasa to succeed him, in a form corresponding to J!va’s save that 
the disposition proper was in Hindi and that none of the special testamentary 
features (revocation, posthumous disposition, and use of the term samkalpa) 
was included. In the period around 1800, however, probates were granted 
with the concurrence of the pandits of many Wills which in form and content 
were less acceptable than this.5 Herbert Cowell says that it vas a common 
practice of the custodians to appoint their successors “either by word of 
mouth, or in writing; the appointments taking effect after the moment of 
their death’. He concludes ' However infrequent litigation may have been 
concerning Hindu wills, it seems to be firmly established that trey are not of 
foreign importation. They appear to have beer in use not merely in Bengal 
but throughout India before the establishment cf the English courts °. Even 
today Shebaitship can be disposed of by Will, ard several court 3ases are cited 
in which the founder of an endowment nominated the custcdian by Will 
(Mukherjea, 159 £.). 


15 See the cases cited іп W. A. Montriou, The Hinds wil of Bengal, Caleutta, 1870. 

15 The Hindu law, Caloutta, 1871, 226 f., 229. Granted that Cowell’s defin tion of Will here 
may be a lax one, the commonly received idea that Wills as generally understood were entirely 
unknown in pre-modern India 1s indefensible. G. S. Henderson postulated an Singlish origin for 
Hindu Wills, and justified their absence by arguing that the right to dispose of property by Will 
was & гера from the principle underlying the joint Hmdu family which did not allow the 
individual a right of property. The law of testamentary devise as administered in India, Calcutta, 
1889, 19 ff. There are, however, areas of Hindu society where traditional Sznrti and the joint 
family вуеш Чо not operate. e Gaudiya Vaisnava community in partoular evolved in 
Hari iviläsa ‘a smris of ita own on the basis of ita cwn seotarıan scriptures’ (S. К. De, 
Early history, 409). The Judicial Committee in 1856 admitted that ‘ the strictness of the ancient 
law has long since been relaxed, and throughout Bengal п man who is the sbsolute owner of 
property may now dispose of it by will as he pleases, whether it be ancestral or nos’ (Phillips 
Pad Trevellyan, 2). None of the wills cited by Montriou, for example, is older than the nineteenth 
century; but on the evidence of Jiva’s Will, Cowell was right in concluding that ‘the law of 
wills amongst Hindus is a part of the Hindu law of succession, and not a mere usage which has 
grown up in the modern times borrowed from English usage ’. 


TWO PALI ETYMOLOGIES 
By K. R. Norman 


It seems appropriate, as a contribution to a volume in honour of a scholar 
who in a long series of brilliant etymological studies has solved many problems 
in Indo-Aryan philology, to offer & paper suggesting new etymologies for two 
Pali compound words which seem to be incorrectly defined in the Pali Text 
Sooiety’s Pali-English dictionary. 


1. vivaita-chadda 


1.1 This compound occurs as an epithet of a Buddha, in both prose and verse 
in Pali. It ocours in canonical prose at D I 89,9; П 16, 24; 17,8; IO 142, 20; 
177, 20. Each time it has the spelling vivatta-cchadda in the PTS editions. It 
occurs in non-canonical prose at Ja I 51, 3 and Dhp-a I 106, 18 with the spelling 
vivaitha-cchada, and at Bv-a 277, 19 with the spelling vivatta-cchada. 

1.2. It occurs in verse in the canon at Sn 372 (in the cadence of an Aupacchanda- 
зака рада); 378 (in the opening of a Trisfubh pada); 1003 = 1147 = Ap 249, 22 
(in the opening of a prior Sloka päda which has the cadence -,--х); Ja III 
349, 4* (in the opening of a Trsstubh pada); IV 271, 18* (m the opening of a 
Tristubh päda); and at A II 44, 2 (in the opening ofa prior Sloka pada which 
has the cadence -,--x). In all these contexts except the last it has the spelling 
vivatta-cchadda ; in the last it is spelled vsvatta-cchada. When, however, Sn 1003 
and 1147 are quoted at Nidd П 4, 4 and ББ, 13 respectively, the word has the 
spelling eivafa-cchada. 

1.8. The word occurs in non-canonical verse in the opening of a Jagati pada 
at Dhp-a I 201, 8* = ПІ 195, 4* (with the spelling vivatta-cchada) = Vism 
105, 6* (vivatta-cchada) = Pj II 544, 4* (vtvatia-cchadda) = 584, 5* (id.). 

1.4. Where the word occurs in Tristubh, Jagati, and Aupacchandasaka pädas, 
the metre requires the scansion ~-~-¥, ie. the spelling vivatta-chadda. This 
spelling occurs only in the lemma at Pj II 365, 28 (ad Sn 372), although it is 
adopted by Fausböll, doubtless m.c., against all his MSS at Sn 372 and 378 in 
the first edition of that text. The most common opening of a prior Sloka pada 
with the cadence -,--* is х-~ –, which would also support the spelling vivatta- 
chadda, but x--- is sometimes found, which would permit viva{a-cchadda. 
Since the opening *--- does occur rarely in Pali in prior padas with the 
cadence -,--* (e.g. at Thi 232 and 334, although the latter should perhaps be 
emended),? it is impossible to say that vivata-cchada is ruled out as a reading. 
The spelling vivatta-cchada at A П 44, 2 gives the opening x--- with the 
cadence -,--х, a combination for which I have not as yet found a parallel 
in Pali. 

1.5. Although many examples of the doubling of consonants m.c. can be quoted 
in Pali, it would seem to be unlikely that the word was invariably used, in 
verses whose metre was strictly determined, in positions where such doubling 
was always essential. It seems, therefore, that we can be certain of -#- (or -#-) 


1 Abbreviations of titles of texts as in A critical Pali dictionary. Other abbreviations: 
AMg. = Ardha-Mügadhi; BHS = Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit; CDIAL =R. L. Turner, 
Comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages, London, 1968 ; CPD = A critical Pdl 
dictionary, Copenhagen, 1924 ff.; CPS = E. Waldschmidt, Catusparisatsütra, Berlin, 1952-60; 
oty/oties = commentary /commentaries ; MIA = Middle Indo-Aryan ; PED = = Pali-English 
dictionary, London, 1925; PTS = Pali Text Society; Pkt. = Prakrit; Skt. = Sanskrit. 

? See К. R. Norman, "Elder? verses 11, London, 1971, 131 (ad Thi 334). 
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and -dd-, which gives us the spelling eivatta-chadda (or vivaf{a-). Since -ch- is 
normally doubled to -coh- between vowels, we should expect scribes to write 
-cch- in the compound, irrespective of the correct historical form of the 
consonant. 

1.6. The cties explain the word as follows: (a) chadan t$, pafica chadandnt — 
tanhä-chadanam difthi-chadanam kilesa-chadanam duccarita-chadanam avijjä- 
chadanam. tans chadanaént Buddhassa bhagavato viwelänt viddhamsitäns 
samugghatitant ратат samucchinndnt vüpasanläni patippassaddhàns abh- 
abb’-uppattikans fian’-aggina daddhant. tasmä Buddho virata-cchado (Nidd П 
251, 19-22 ad Sn 1147). 

(b) vivatta-chaddo ti, vivata-räga-dosa-moha-chadano (Pj II 365, 28-9 ad 
Sn 372). 

(с) raga-dosa~moha-mana-dijtht-avyja-duccarita-chadaneht sattahi paticchanne 
kiles’-andhakäre loke tam chadanam vivattetvd (v.l. -H-) samantato safigütáloko 
hutvä (hio t$ vivatta-cchado. atha và vivatto ca vicchado cdts vivatta-cchado 
vatta-rahtio chadana-rahito cáts vuttam hots (Sv 250, 34 foll. ad D I 89, 9). 

(d) sabbesu dhammäkäresu vivatta-cchadano wwvata-neyya-dhammo (Ja III 
349, 10’ foll. ad 349, 4*). 

(e) vivafa-cchado tt, rāgo chadanam doso chadanam moho chadanam sabba- 
kilesä chadanä ti evam-vultà chadanàá vivata ugghätita viddhamstta апета ti 
vivata-cchado (Ap-a 475, 33 foll. ad Ap 249, 22). 

1.7. The existing translations into English are all based upon these explanations, 
and. we find either ‘ remover of the veil’ following the reading vivata (< Skt. 
vivrta) or “roller back of the veil ' following the reading vivatta/vivatta (< Skt. 
viortta). Since the former explanation occurs in Nidd П, it is clear that it is 
very old, but since it is based upon the reading vivata, which as we have just 
seen is probably not the correct reading, it must be regarded with doubt. 
The problems with both readings have been clearly set out by Childers? and 
Stede.* 

1.8. The fact that the Pali tradition was doubtful about the precise meaning 
of the word is shown not only by the alternative explanations given by 
Buddhaghosa at Ву 250, 34 foll, but also by the numerous variant readings 
recorded in the texts. In most contexts variant readings oocur showing the 
-{-/-tt-/-- and -d-/-dd- alternations, but in addition we find vivattha-cchaddo at 
D II 16, 24; vivata-cchedo at Sn. 372; vivata-cohedo at Sn 378; vivatta-cchido 
at Sn 1003; vivata-cchadd at Ja Ш 349, 4*; vivata-cchädo at Ja IV 271, 18*; 
nivatia-ochaddä at A II 44, 2*; vivata-cohedassa and eivaffa-cchedassa at Dhp-a 
Ш 198, 4. 

1.9. The most frequent use of the word in the prose contexts is in the account 
of the alternatives open to Gotama at his birth: he may either become a 
cakkavattt raja, or if he goes forth he will become аталат samma-sambuddho 
loke vivatta-chaddo. To the best of my knowledge, the direct Skt. equivalent 
of vivatta-chadda does not occur in any text, but a comparable pair of alterna- 
tives occurs in Lal., where we find the second alternative expressed as: sa cet 
punar agürüd anayarıkam pravrajati tathagato bhavigyats vighusta-Sabdah 
samyak-sambuddhah.° Mitra translated vighusta-éabda as ‘ of great renown ’,® and 
E. J. Thomas as ‘loudly proclaimed." The compound also ocours in CPS, where 


з R. О. Childers, A dictionary of the Pali language, London, 1875, s.v. vivattacchaddo. 
* Bee PED, s.v. vivaita-cchada. 

5 ed. Rajendralala Mitra, Caloutta, 1877, 118, 14-16. 

* tr, Räjendraläls Mitra, Calcutta, 1881-6, 141. 

? E. J. Thomas, The life of the Buddha as legend and history, London, 1927, 40. 
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Ria Kloppenborg translates ‘ whose voice resounds in the world ’,® and together 
with the compound vighusfe-kirti-rekha in Mvu, where Jones translates as 
‘famous’ and explains as ‘ the renown of whom is proclaimed ’.? 

^ 1.10. I do not know that anyone has suggested that in this stock phrase Skt. 
vighusta-Sabda is the phonological equivalent of Pali vivatta-chadda, doubtless 
because the passages in Skt. and Pali have not been regarded as being com- 
pletely parallel. We now, however, have the BHS equivalent of D II 16, 24, 
and there we find the phrase bhavisyaty arhan samyak-sambuddho vighusta-sabdo 
loke.!° There can no longer be any doubt that the two compounds are equivalent. 
1.11. There is no difficulty in explaining the relationship between sabda and 
chadda, for Brough has drawn attention to the occurrence of chada in the 
Gàndhàri Dhp in the sense of sabda. He left it uncertain whether the form 
was due to the specific context in the verse in question, or whether it had 
become the natural form of the word in the dialect. I earlier expressed myself 
in favour of the former of these two suggestions, since the use of rüpa as a 
masculine noun, which was necessary to explain the form in that particular 
context, could be paralleled in the use of the same set of words in Pali. Buddruss, 
however, subsequently pointed out that in certain of the modern languages of 
North-West India the development of Skt. sabda has č- replacing 4-15 It is 
therefore clear that, whether or not chad(d)a was the regular form of the word 
in the North-Western Pkt. at the time the Gandhari version of the Dhp was 
written, it did in fact become so. 

1.12. Pischel quotes the following examples of the change é- > ch- in Pkt. : 
chami < Sami; chava(ya) < éava(ka) ; chivads < Sati; cheppa, chippa < sepa; 
chui < suci. Geiger quotes for Pali!5: chakana < éakrt; chäpa < Sava; 
cheppa < sepa. To these we can add: Pkt. chaga < Sakrt; Pali chava < ava ; 
Pali chavaka < $vapaka 18; Pkt. chthanda < ékhanda; Pkt. chthali < sikha; 
Pali and Pkt. cheka < *ека. 2° Since the change s- > ch- does occur sporadically 
in Pali, I should like to suggest that in the compound vivatta-chadda we should 
derive chadda from Skt. sabda. 

1.18. Although vighusta and vtvatia look very different, it is not impossible 
that one is derived from the other. If we assume that the original Skt. form 
was (уйа, then besides the developments vivatta and vivafta, which are found 
in Pali, the form *eteuifa could have occurred in a dialect which developed 
-u- < -r- after the labial -v-. If there were an aspirated form of this (cf. the 
v.l. vivatiha at D II 16, 24), then a dialect which replaced -v- by -A-, in the 
belief that -v- was a glide consonant, would have a form *ethuffha, which could 
easily have been back-formed to vighusfa by a BHS redactor. 

1.14. For glide -л- in Pali we can quote nauta (< Skt. пауша), su-h-uffhita,!? 


* Ria Kloppenborg, The sütra on the foundation of the Buddhist order, Leiden, 1973, 76. 
* J. J. Jones, The MahGvastu, x1, London, 1956, 375. 
19 E, Waldschmidt, Das Mahävadänasüirs, Berlin, 1953, 95. 
п J, Brough, The Gandhari Dharmapada, London, 1962, § 50. 
11K, R. Norman, ‘ The Gändhäri version of the Dharmapada ', Buddhist studies in honour 
of I. B. Horner, Dordrecht, 1974, 173. 
| 13 9. Buddruss, ‘ Gändhärl-Prakrit chada “ Ton ”? , St. II, 1976, x, 37-48. See also ODIAL 
12298 (Sdbda). 
14 к. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, Strassburg, 1900, § 211. 
15 W, Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, Strassburg, 1916, $ 40.1a. 
15 See L. Alsdorf, ‘ The impious brahman and the pious candäla’, Buddhist studies in honous 
of I. B. Horner, Dordrecht, 1974, 13, n. 2. 
1? H, Berger, Zwei Probleme der mittelindischen Lautlehre, Munich, 1955, 70, n. 139. 
15Bn 178; Vv 613. 
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8a-h-Indaka,? and su-h-uju. Although PED states that the correspondence 
v >y > his common,” I know of no other examples in Pali No examples 
are quoted for BHS, and Edgerton doubts Senart’s axplanation that at 
Муң І 53, 2 aham is to be derived from ayam.?? Pischel denies that sandhi -A- 
exists in Pkt.,*4 but his belief that -Л- arises from the aspiration of a consonant, 
e.g. -t- > -th- > -h-, cannot hold true for -h- < -y-, e.g. слага < chäyä. In 
his study of the phenomenon Ghosal refers to the other scholare who do accept 
the idea of glide --, and quotes numerous examples.?5 To them we may add 
saha < svayam in saha-sambuddha and saha-samutya.”® The change of -y- > -A- 
is quite certain for the Gändhäri dialeot," and the weak aspiration of -h-, 
which presumably led to both its loss and its introduction in non-historic 
contexts oan be seen as early as the Asokan inscriptions.*® 

1.15. PED does not quote vivatia except in this context, and the meanings 
it gives for vivafta do not seem very suitable. The meanings given for vivettats, 
of which vsvatta must be the past participle, are similarly unhelpful. Despite 
PED’s statement that vivatiats at Pp 32, 10 is to be reed as eivajffatt, there 
seems to be no good reason why vivattati should not exist in its own right, and 
it does in fact occur at Ja VI 559, 29* in the phrase ucchanwe me vivatiantt 
‘(the children) roll around in my lap’, where the обу glosses as ávattants 
(560, 22’). 

1.16. The compound vivatia-chadda would therefore mean ‘ome whose name 
(or fame) has rolled ш different directions’, not inappropriats as an epithet 
for a Buddha. The original form of the word, *vivrtia-sabdz, explains the 
scansion which we have seen is essential in contexts where the metre is rigidly 
fixed. For the usage we may compare the compound povatta-ghosa at Pj П 
490, 16, where sutvána ghosam (Sn 698) is explained: jina-vasa-cckka-vattane 
pavatia-ghosam altano attha-kamahs devataht ügantvä Grocitam zulvä, although 
here we are dealing with a descriptive compound, not a possessive one as 
vivatta-chadda is. 


2. khina-vyappatha 


2.1. This compound occurs twice in Pali, at Sn 158 where -he question is 
asked: kacct na khina-vyappatho?; and at Sn 159 where the aaswor is given: 
atho na khina-vyappatho. The ety explains: ettha khindts ti khino. hemsats 
vibadhats i$ айћо. vacäya patho vyappatho, khino vyappatho assa ti khina- 
vyappatho, tam na-kärena patisedhetva pucchati: na khina-vyappatho ti, na 
pharusa-vaco ti vultam hott; näkhina-vyappatho ti pt patho, na akhina-vacano їз 
attho, pharusa-vacanam hi paresam hadaye akhiyamänam tstihat^, tälisa-vacano 
kaccs na so t$ vuttam hott (Pj П 204, 1-8). 

2.2. PED (s.v. khina) defines khina-vyappatha as ‘ without tha way of (evil) 


19 So printed by N. A. Jayawıckrama at Vv 153 292 803 in his new edrtion (PTS, London, 
1977). It could, however, equally well be analysed as saha + Indaka. 

2 Geiger, op. oit., § 67 

91 8.v, nahuia. 

з Y. Edgerton, BHS gramma:, New Haven, 1953, 8 4.67. 

23 Edgerton, op. cit., $ 21.80. 

34 Pıschel, op. cit., § 266. 

28, N. Ghosal, * The euphonic-glide H in Prakrit’, JOI Baroda, rx, 3, 10«0, 256-9. 

e H. Jacobi, Jaina Sütras, pt. II (Sacred Books of the East, 45), Ох, 1895, 35. п. 2 
and 154, n. 2. 

* Brough, op. ot., $39; T. Burrow, The language of the Kharosthi docursents from Chinese 

urkestan, Cam ridge, 1937, $ 28(3). 
** M. A, Mehendale, Historical grammar of snscriptional Prakrits, Poona, 1948, Е 36. 
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speech ’, taking kAina in the sense of ‘lost, deprived of, without ’, i.e. < Skt. 
ksina, but it justifies this translation by referring to na pharusa-väco in the ety. 
Since this, as can be seen above, is the gloss on na khina-vyappatho, it is clear 
that the cty is defining khina-vyappatho as pharusa-vaco. It is doubtless for 
this reason that Fausböll * and Chalmers ® translate the word as ‘ harsh- 
spoken ', and Hare ®! as ‘ speak provokingly ’. 

2.3. It seems preferable to adopt the v.l. n&khtna-vyappatho quoted by the обу, 
since this avoids the opening ~*~ ~- in a Sloka pada, which offends against the 
classical rules for Sloka pädas, although it is found occasionally in MIA. 
The contracted form nékhina- can stand either for na akhina- as the oty takes it, 
or for na akhina-. CPD prefers the latter, and (s.v. akhina) refers the reader 
to akhina. There Schubring’s view ® is quoted that AMg. okhinna and 
vikkhinna are to be derived from *-skirna (= -stirna) and to be compared 
with khanu (< *skhanu) 3% = sthänu. Although the Pkt. lexicographical 
tradition classified such words as dest because of its inability to derive them 
from a Skt. root, it nevertheless knew their meaning. Thus Hemacandra 
explains ukkhenna (= okkhinna < *ava-skirna) as avakinna (< ava-kirne).?5 
2.4. Pischel * lists stubh/*skubh (= kgubh),?" sthanu/*skhanu, duttha/dukkha,® 
and stambh/skambh as examples of the st/sk and sth/skh alternations, but does 
not quote stf-/*skf-. It is possible that he did not regard this as an example 
of the ¢/k alternation, but rather thought of a formation with inserted -s-, 
ef. Skt. (s)kr- and (s)krt-, as Turner does.®® Nevertheless, Schubring’s analysis 
seems equally valid, especially since *ava-s-kirna does not occur in Skt., and 
avaskirats and avaskara have specialised meanings. 

2.5. To Pischel’s examples Meyer adds samstydna/samkhaya (< *samskyäta), 
sthud ‘to cover’/AMg. khoda ‘stroking’ (< *skhode),*! and suggests that 
Pali cheva (Ja V 137, 16) is < ksepa (= *skepa) = theva < *stepa, although 
CPD states that cheva is a wrong reading. CDIAL adds Pkt. eikkharai, 
vikkhiras ‘ scatters’ < *ot-skar- (= vi-star-), Pkt. vakkhala < *vyäskara, and 
queries Pkt. kheri < *skérayats. Janert justifies the reading pratsksüpita in a 
Mathura inscription as being a genuine variant for pratisthapita.* Although 
I have elsewhere suggested another derivation,* I should now prefer to suggest 


#9 V. Fausboll, The Sutta-nipäta (= Sacred Books of the East, 10, 2), Oxford, 1881, 26. 

50 Lord Chalmers, Buddha’s teachings, Cambridge (Maas.), 1932, 41. 

31 E, M. Hare, Woven cadences of early Buddhists, London, 1945, 26. 

33 Soo K. R. Norman, Eiders’ verses II, 57 (ad Thi 10). 

33 W. Schubring, Das о вда Leipzig, 1905, 39. 

% This etymology ıs not a . Bee M. Mayrhofer, Ku zgefasstes etymologisches 
Worterbuch des сока е У и 1976, 528 (s.v. sthanih). 

35 Dedi-ndma-mala, I.1 

35 Pisohel, op. cit., $ iso, 

3! The root stubh- occurs in Skt. only with а nasal infix at Dhdtupdtha 31.7: stumbhu niskisane 
‘to stop, stupefy, expel ’ (Monier-Williams, Skt.—Engltsh dictionay, Oxford, 1899, s.v. stumbh). 
Thie meaning ‘ expel ' is not common in Skt. for the root ksubh-, but it does ocour, e.g. ksubdha 

ed (a8 & king) cR -Williams, ор. oit., 8.v.). It is more common in MIA, e.g. Pal 
ubhats (< * ni, hati) ‘ to throw out’ (PED, s.v.). 

55 F. B. J. Kuiper, Proto- Munda words in Ski., Amsterdam, 1948, 155, takes dukkha and 
duitha to be of Munda origin. 

?* Bee CDI AL, р. 787, s.vv. SEI; SERTE, +#ВКЕТ?, and SKR. 

40 See Monier- Williams, op. art., 

J.J. Meyer, Hindu tales, London. 1909, 71, n. 1. 

42 Meyer, op. cit., 92, n. 2. 

“3 a.v. udaka-ccheva. 

“K, L. Janert, ‘ Zu pratiksäpita in emer Mathurä-Inschrift ', IIJ, v, 4, 1962, 308. 

15 K, R. Norman, ‘ The Gindhari version of the Dharmapada ', Buddhist studies in honour of 
I. В. Horner, Dordrecht, 1974, 176. 
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that Pali айЁМта is < *atiskirna (= *atestirna). It is possible that Pkt. 
padikhaddha ів < *prati-skabdha (= prati-stabdha).** 
2.6. CPD bases its preference for the reading akhina- on the existence of the 
form äkinna in the compound äktinna-kammanta at В І 204, 34* (glossed as 
aparisuddha-kammanto at Spk I 298, 12). There is a v.l. akhina- quoted by the 
cty and glossed as kakkhaja-kammanto. Since Feer’s Siamese MS of Spk reads 
akhina- at this passage,* the correct reading for this v.l. is doubtless akhina-. 
The same verse occurs at Ja ПІ 309, 4%, where the сбу glosses dkinna-kammanto 
as kakkhala-kammanto dàruna-kammanto. No v.l., however, is quoted by the 
cty. We find na khinam bhane at М ПІ 230, 19, glossed as äkinnam kilittha- 
vacam na bhameyya (Ps V 30, 22). The inclusion of the equivalent akinnam 
rather than kinnam in the gloss suggests that the lemma, and therefore the 
text, originally included the form akhinam, i.e. (with the negative) атат. 
2.7. PED (s.v. vyappatha) ignores the oty’s gloss vēcãya patho vyappatho 
(Pj П 204, 2-3), and suggests that the word is perhaps a distortion of *vyapria. 
For Sn 158 it suggests a meaning ‘ duty, occupation, activity ', although, as 
stated above, s.v. khina it defines vyappatha as ‘the way of (evil) speech’. 
For Sn 163 and 164 it suggests ‘ way of speaking, speech, utterance’. The oty 
on Sn 163 explains: vutta-vyappathena ca — vaci-kammand tii vultam. hoti 
(Pj П 206, 30). All other contexts of vyappatha support the translation 
“speech”. In Vin LV 2, 16 and Dhs $ 637 the word occurs in a list of synonyms : 
vied gira vyappatho (PTS edition -tth-) vaci-bhedo (Vin IV 2, 16); vaca gira 
vyappatho udiranam ghoso (Dhs § 637). The oties explain : vyappatho ё, 
vacana-patho, väca yeva hs afifiesam pi diifhnugatim äpajjantānam patha-bhiitato 
vyappatho t$ vuccati (Sp 736, 12-14); vyappatho väkya-bhedo. vakyam ca tam, 
patho ca attham fidtu-kamanam Rapetu-kamanam cà ts pi vyappatho (Ав 324, 32). 
At Bn 961 we find the word vyappathayo, which is plural. The cties explain: 
kyássa vyappathayo assü t$ kidisena vyappathena samannágato assa kimsanthitena 
kimpakärena kimpattibhägenä ti vact-parisuddhim pucchati (Nidd I 472, 7-9); - 
kidisäni tassa vacanäns assu (Pj П 572, 19). 
2.8. There seems to be no doubt that the oties are correct, and vyappatka is 
to be derived from Skt. väk-patha ‘ compass, range of speech ’ (cf. Pali vacana- 
patha and vàda-patha), and vyappath: from Skt. *vak-pathin.*® In vikya and 
vak-karana Pali retains the long -d- before the consonant group, but by the 
normal rules of MIA phonology väk-patha would become vappatha, and the 
initial vy- is doubtless a wrong back-formation by analogy with words where 
initial v- is derived from Skt. vy-, e.g. vagga < Skt. vyagra. Where the word 
occurs in the cadence of a posterior Sloka pada at Sn 158 and 159, khina- 
vyappatho is to be scanned -~ - ~ х, 1.6. the vowel before -vy- is short. Although 
this is consistent with a spelling -v- not -vy-, it is not conclusive evidence for 
the etymology, because in initial position vy- could well have become v-. but 
at the juncture of a compound the use of initial or non-initial spelling is 
optional, and a historically correct -vy- might well have been restored by в 
scribe irrespective of its effect upon the metre. The word vyappatha occurs in 
verse again in the compound avikinna-vacana-vyappatha at D Ш 175, 25, 
where the metre (Upasthitapracupita) again confirms that -vy- does not make 
position, and is probably not original. 


46 Meyer, op. cit., 214, n. 3. 

11 L. Feer, The Samyutta- Ha Mikaya of the Sutta-pitaka, т, London, 1884, 204, n. 5. 

** Monier-Williams quotes, op. oit., s.v. pathin, the шаво. nom. pl. form ‘pathayo. Since -ayo 
as the pl. of -in stem nouns can be eled in Pali (see uium op. oit., $ 05.3), it is clear that 
vyappathi is maso., not fem., аз PED states (a.v.). 
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2.9. We may therefore conclude that the correct spelling of the compound is 
*akhina-vappatha < Skt. *dskirna-vak-patha. The meaning of dkhina must 
be close to that of vikinna in the compound vrkinna-väca which occurs in a list 
of pejorative epithets at S 161, 4; 204, 1; V 269, 27; MI32,9; AI 70,7; 
266, 21; IL 199, 2, 20; Ud 38,2; Ja V 77, 10*; Pp 35, 5. The octies explain: 
asamyata-vacand, divasam pt niratihika-vacana-paläpino (Spk I 115, 9); 
tiracchana-katha-bahulataya vikinnd vyakulà vaca etesan t$ vikinna-väca (Ud-a 
238, 26); patthafa-vacanam (Ja V, 78, 13’). PED translates ‘ of loose talk’, 
Closely connected with this word is BHS eyavakirna-vacana ‘ of halting, broken 
speech ’. The development seems to be from the basic idea of ‘ scattered ' 
to ‘ loose, unrestrained ' and then (in the compound @kinna-kammanta) ‘ impure, 
rough ’. I should therefore like to suggest that akhina-v(y)appatha should 
be translated ‘ of rough, unrestrained. speech ’. 


3. Conclusions 


3.1. If the etymologies and translations suggested for these two compound 
words are correct, then we can see that the Pali commentarial tradition had 
lost both the meaning and etymology of chadda, while the meaning of äkhina 
was remembered (= kakkhala, asamyata, etc.) and also its regular Pali form 
(= äkinna), but not its etymology. It is not difficult to see that these losses 
occurred because the words contain certain sound changes which are not typical 
of Pali. 

3.2. The change #- > ch- is rarer in Pali than in Pkt., and the examples in the 
former also occur in the latter, with the exception of chava and chavaka (see 
$1.12). These two exceptions occur in Pali texts which may confidently be 
said to be 014,5 and doubtless belong to the earliest period of Buddhist 
literature. We can be sure that they pre-date the formation of the canon in 
Pali. The absence of any new examples of the change of #- > ch- in post- 
canonical Pali texts indicates that the change was not productive after the 
introduction of Pali into Ceylon, and we may be certain that the change was 
restricted to North India in the MIA period. The examples of the change 
quoted by Turner from post-MIA languages 52 confirm that the change con- 
tinued to be productive in North India. 

3.3. The fact that Nidd II explains chadda as chadana shows that before the 
date of the composition of that text the correct etymology and explanation of 
the word had been lost in the tradition underlying the Pali cties. Since the 
Theravädin tradition unambiguously names the Kathdvaithu as the final 
addition to the Pali canon, and dates it to the time of the Third Council 
(c. 246 B.0.),5* I see no reason to doubt that Nidd П was composed in North 
India at some date prior to 246 в.о. 


1 Bee F. Edgerton, BHS dictionary, New Haven, 1953, s.v. vyavakirna. 

9 Although CPD translates dkinna-ludda as ‘filled with cruelty, very fierce’, apparently 
taking Gkinna in the sense of ' filled ', the faot that ludda does not mean ‘ cruelty ’ suggests that 
this is not very likely. The close proximity of the occurrences of this word (S I 205, 1* = Ja II 
309, 8*) to those of dkinna-kammanta (вее § 2.6) indicates that here too dkinna means ‘ impure, 
rough ', and the compound as & whole means-' rough and fierce '. 

r 1 Вее PED, a.v. 

"CDIAL 12236 (*éakkata/*chakkata) ; 12241 (*Sakara/*chakara); 12427 (Sikya/*chikya) ; 
12445 (&imba/*chimba) ; 12615 (daimbya). 

% The replacement of vivaita- (or vivatia-) by vivata- doubtless occurred after the loss of the 
correct meaning of chadda, since a word meaning ‘ uncovered, open ' made better sense with a 
word which seemed to mean ‘ covering ' than one meaning ‘ rolling in different directions ’. 

H Mhv V 278. 
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3.4. We can therefore deduce that the change of é- > ch- occurred in the word 
chadda before 250 B.o., either long enough before that date for the knowledge 
of the change to have been lost, or, perhaps more likely, in some dialect other 
than Pali, into which it was subsequently borrowed. 

3.5. The form of the word found in the BHS texts, vetghusta-abda, shows 
clearly that it was taken into BHS from a dialect other than Pali. The change 
of -7- > -u- after -v- does not seem to occur in the developments of the past 
participle of the root vrt- in Pali, although it does occur in other forms. As 
noted above ($1.14), glide -h- is very rare in Pali. It is not possible to say 
whether the BHS redactors were able to back-form #- from ch-, or whether 
they were dealing with a MIA form which showed the normal development of 
8- < $, Le. *vihuftha-sadda. 

3.6. We can deduce non-Pali influence in the case of äkhina-vyappatha too. 
The existence of -sk(h) forms in place of -st(h)- is not very widespread in MIA, 
but is more common in Pkt. than in Pali. The only example which is exclusive 
to Pali is cheva, and, as stated above (§ 2.5), this word is doubtful. It is clear 
that the change could only have been productive in North India in a pre-MIA 
stage of the language, before the assimilation of -st(h)- and -sk(h)- to -tth- and 
-kkh- respectively. 

3.7. The simplification of a geminate consonant group after an originally long 
vowel, instead of the shortening of the vowel before the consonant group, is, 
as Turner has shown," a characteristic of the Eastern dialects of MIA. To 
the examples of this change in Pali, presumably belonging to the Eastern 
content of its vocabulary, we can now add -khina in айта and äkhina. The 
fact that this change was not regular in Pali is shown by the fact that although 


a 


Im 


the cty tradition handed down the meaning of the word, and also transmitted | 
the regular Pali form of the word as a v.l. or as a gloss, the correct etymology 


was not remembered. Consequently the ety either invented new roots to 
explain the form," or assumed it was identical with khina (< Skt. ksina), and 
invented explanations based upon this assumption, as quoted above ($ 2.1). 
3.8. Since Pali retains -d- in väkya and väk-karana (82.8), the fect that the 
lorig vowel is not retained in v(y)ap-patha suggests that this word too is a Pkt. 
form which was borrowed into Pali. 

8.9. All these considerations lead us to the conolusion that both these compound 
words were borrowed into Pali from other North Indian dialects of MIA. 
In the case of vivatta-chadda the dialect showed the development of sabda 
> chadda, a feature otherwise attested only in a North-Western Pkt. In the 
case of khina-vyappatha, the dialect showed the retention of a long vowel before 
a simplified consonant group, a feature which belongs mainly to Eastern Pkts. 


55 PED liste vutti (< Skt. vrii) but not *vutta (< Skt. vrta). Forms with -u- do occur in 
Pkt., e.g. vultanta (< Skt. vritania 
55 В. L. Turner, ‘ Pali phäsu- and dàtta- ', Collected papers 1912-1973, London, 1975, 430. 
57 of. Sadd 495, 14-16: о khináts, atikhino saro, kham khant ; nakärassa nakärattam. 
tattha kinds ti gacchaté ; atikhino t$ atigato. 


DISTINCTION AND CONFUSION : A STUDY OF NEUTER 
PLURAL ENDINGS IN MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN 


By L. A. SoHWARZSOHILD 


I. Introductory note 


From the time of Vararuci on, most scholars, with the exception of some 
Gujarat Jain writers, have tended to view the Prakrit dialects in terms of 
Sanskrit and the divergencies from regular Sanskrit derivation have dominated 
discussions. T. Burrow’s studies on the language of the Kharoshti documents 
from Chinese Turkestan (1931) brought a new perspective to Middle Indo- 
Aryan, and showed how much Prakrit was of intrinsic interest in its grammatical 
structure. One of the most striking characteristics of Prakrit is an internal 
and not a Sanskrit-dominated feature, namely the bewildering profusion of 
declensional endings and the apparently haphazard manner in which they can 
be used. Thus in the case of the nominative-accusative plural of the common 
neuter nouns in -a the grammars state that -d, -dim, -@ and -dni are all used 
in Prakrit (Pischel 1900: 255). It is well known that some of these endings 
are dialectal variants as will be discussed below, but this does not account for 
the entire situation. Such a profusion of alternants, and free variation of the 
kind postulated by Prakrit grammars would be unthinkable in any natural 
language. It would seem obvious that syntactic and stylistic variation must 
be involved. An attempt has been made in a recent paper (Schwarzschild 
(1977)) to show this in connexion with the locative endings and a similar 
situation is discussed here in relation to the neuter plural endings. 


П. Derivation and distribution of the neuter plural endings 


There are two main problems: 
1. What principles govern the distribution of the neuter plural ending -à 1 
2. What principles govern the distribution of the neuter plural ending -àim ? 


1. (a) The ending -à 

The neuter plural ending in -à occurs occasionally in the older Pali texta, 
and in Ardhamigadhi and Jain Mähärästri, though only rarely. It has been 
thought by Geiger (1916), 80 and by Pischel (1900), 8367 to represent a survival 
of the old Vedic ending -à of the neuter plural. 

The situation is, however, slightly more intricate than it may appear at 
first glance. -à is indeed the older etymological form of the neuter plural of 
nouns in -a, just as - and -@ are the older neuter plural endings of nouns in 
-i and -u respectively. The ending -àn$ (just like -int and -Unt) is an innovation 
based on the influence of the group of nouns that have a stem-final -n, such as 
karman ‘ action’, plural Хаттат. In the Rgveda (see Wackernagel (1930), 103) 
forms in -@ outnumber those in -àn by 3 to 2. The distribution is not arbitrary, 
there is stylistic and syntactic variation: the older ending in -é is favoured 
in formal, fixed locutions; it also survives most readily in adjectives and 
particularly in past participles—while -äns occurs mainly in nouns (Renou 
(1952), 225). The two forms are frequently in juxtaposition as in the formula 

vised bhiwandns 

adj. noun 
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“all creatures ’, which recurs even in the Mahabharata (Michelson (1904), 103) 
and in 

и pürná mádhuna padáns 

adj. adj. noun 

‘the three footsteps filled with mead ' (1.154.4) 

sugă no vided supdihäns santu 

adj. adj. noun 

‘may all paths be good and easy to cross for us’ (VII.63.6) 

má nah priya bhöjanäns prá mogih 

adj. noun 
‘may you not take away from us our well-liked nourishments ’ (1.104.8). 


A definite development can be seen within the Rgveda : in the later hymns 
the proportion of -änt endings is on the increase and even adjectives are in 
isolated instances affected by this change: 


üttaráns sádma 
adj. noun 
higher abodes ’ (X.67.10) 
havimss práyatàns barhist 
adi 


j 
* the offerings laid out on the straw ' (X.115.11). 


But the ending -@ns only very gradually became common in adjectives, This 
delay may be attributed to two reasons: 


(1) -@nı originated from the nominal declension in the first place (from nouns 
in -a) 

(ii) withm the unit of the noun-phrase, the noun is the dominating constituent. 
The noun, rather than the adjective therefore takes more readily the fuller 
and more distinctive ending -dns in the neuter plural. 


The short form in -a was also favoured in Vedic when several nouns and 
particularly adjectives in the neuter plural were listed, and this was evidently 
for the same reason, the absence of need for distinctiveness. This trend was 
noticeable particularly when the longer ending -dnt already occurred once 
within the same noun-phrase. 

It seems that there was still some survival of the Vedic situation in the 
earlier phases of Middle Indo-Aryan. The ending -à is found in the Asokan 
inscriptions everywhere except at Girnar (see Bloch (1950). 59): 


(J. R.E.II) osadhant halapita ca lopäpitä ca 
noun adj. adj. 
‘medicinal herbs have been caused to be imported ana planted '. 


There are also instances of this usage in early Pali texts (Weller (1915), 45) 
and in Ardhamägadhi (Pischel (1900), §367), mainly in adjectives and in 
enumerations where one might expect the short forms according to the Vedic 
tradition : 

jhänassa cattärs lakkanä, санат Glamband, vaydnd paripucchanä ‘of that 
meditation there are four outward signs, ... four supports, ... words, and 
questions ’ (T’hananga 4.1). 

But this is rare, and can be regarded as an archaising stylistic variant. 
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The situation as discussed above can be summarized in the following 
manner : 


Vedic neuter plural -@ (archaic style, adjectives and enumerations) 
early Pali, Amg., J.M., Asokan -à (as before) 
usage then discontinued, -@ supplanted by the long form -àm. 


1. (b) The late MIA neuter plural -á 

. There is a totally different situation where neuter plurals in -@ are found in 
later Pali texts, in southern Indian inscriptions (Mehendale (1948), 241) and 
particularly in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. These forms are not associated 
with adjectives or enumerations, they occur readily in all kinds of nouns, 
sometimes with complete confusion of gender: sabbe te rūpā ‘all these 
appearances’. This different usage does not appear to have arisen from the 
Vedic tradition described above, and an explanation must be sought elsewhere. 
Such an explanation was already indicated by Hemacandra (Pischel (1877-80), 
т, 33) and was discussed further particularly by Edgerton (1953), 58: the use 
of -à for -àni in the neuter plural shows the influence of the old nominative 
masculine ending -à > -ah. 

The main argument in favour of Edgerton’s theory is the early evidence of 
confusion between the neuter and masculine endings in the plural. Although 
the distinction between masculines and neuters was always weak (Renou 
(1961), 278), the confusion seems to have begun in the East and arose from the 
similarity of the neuter plural nominative, vocative and accusative ending 
-üni and the masculine accusative plural ending -àm. This confusion and the 
subsequent use of -0% in the masculine has been discussed in detail by Lüders 
(1913), 988 fL, and more recently by Regamey (1954), 526, and by Bechert 
(1958), 310. 

The use of -à in the neuter plural, based on this confusion of genders, became 
more widespread in later Middle Indo-Aryan and was particularly common in 
the eastern Apabhramsa of the Dohäkosas (Tagare (1948), 138). This is in 
agreement with the growing lack of distinction between genders which was 
especially pronounced in the east where all distinction between genders has 
disappeared in the modern languages (Bloch (1963), map 5). Gender distinction 
has also disappeared in the Niya inscriptions, and -йи is only used in 
Sanskritizing formulae (Burrow (1937), 25). The situation can be summarized 
in the following table : 


Sanskrit 
Neuter pl. Maso. 
Nom. — -ah 
-üni 
Aco. rm 
Middle Indo-Aryan (Eastern) 


(Ardhamagadhi, Jain Maharastri, the eastern dialect 
underlying Pali, and Apabhraméa) 


Neuter pl. Masc. 
Nom. -4@ 
-à, ~dnt, -àim 
Асс. (-dns, traces in Pali) 
-e (Western influence) 
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2. The ending -àim 

There has been some discussion of the origin of this ending. Gray (1935), 566 
thought of it as coming from Vedic -@ with the addition of -ini borrowed from 
nouns with a stem-final -in. This explanation is not altogether satisfactory, 
particularly in view of the existence of parallel forms in -t#m and -tiim for the 
-i and -u stems. There is no other evidence of any such composite ending. 
-üim is much more likely to be a derivative by metathesis and weakening from 
-ün$ (and -iim, -Ulm from -int, -ünt). This change was made possible by the 
well-known phonetic weakness of terminational elements in Middle Indo- 
Aryan (Turner (1927), 230). The isolated examples of a neuter plural ending 
nim, e.g. dhanämim, quoted by Kramadiévara in his grammar, are of interest 
in that they may well represent intermediate forms. 

The distribution of -dim and -й is as follows : 





-àni only -dim and -äni only -aim (and minor variants) 
Pali Ardhamägadhi Mähärästri 

Gändhärf Dhammapada Sauraseni Apabhraméa 

Inseriptional MIA Magadhi 

Jain Sauraseni Jain Maharastri 


It is obvious that -ans is the older ending, and -dim with its minor variants is 
more recent. This again involves a stylistic difference: -dnt belongs to а more 
elevated and formal style, and it is therefore not surprising that it is the only 
ending found in inscriptional Prakrits. It is equally obvious that -änt survived 
longer in the west and that -dim like many other innovations began in the 
eastern dialects. But it is those dialects in which both -фи and -aim are found 
which are most interesting in this respect: it is here in Ardhamagadhf, 
Magadhi, Sauraseni and Jain Maharastri that the stylistic and syntactic 
differences between the two endings can be seen most clearly. 

-änt ів both the older and also the more emphatic ending : it is used in situations 
where ‘ phonetic weakening of terminational elements ’ is least likely to occur. 
Thus -dnt is the prevailing form before enclitic and emphatic particles of any ` 
kind; some examples of this were already listed by Pischel (1900), 8367) : 


ғирра-рауйт và, suvanna-päyanı và 


encl. encl. 
‘silver or golden vessels ' (Ovavasyasuttam, 37) 
anndni vi jim loe dukkhaim 


© and those other misfortunes that are in this world ’ (Kuvalayamala, 135.24). 
The ending dnt is particularly common with anna < anya ‘ other’ because & 
strong contrast is usually implied :_ 

annàns ya mahd-kaviyara-kappiydim 

© and those other works of great authors’ (Kuvalayamalé, 174.23). 

On the whole the stronger ending -àni is preferred in nouns rather than in 
adjectives and pronouns, particularly when there are no enolitio particles 
involved: 

jantäni tena viraiydim pävena 

noun adj. 
“these devices have been set up by that evil-doer ' (Paümacariyam, 6.226) 
valth’abharanänı raya-sanisyaim 
noun adj. 
‘the garments and te belonging to the king ' (Ausgewählte Erzählungen) 
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eyaim райса mila-sippant 
demonstr. noun 
pronoun 


* these five basio skills’ (Avasyakactirnt). 


Sometimes both an enclitic particle and the adjective-noun contrast are 
involved : 


bhavanàns toranänı ya, aftalaga-viviha-citta-tungasm 

noun noun encl. adj. 
* dwellings and gates, high and bright with various upper stories ' (Райта- 
cariyam, 28.87). 


Although poetic works in particular show a certain amount of liberty in the 
use of the two different endings of the neuter plural, the basic theme of emphatic : 
(-dn+) versus less emphatic (-dim) prevails. This contrast is so strong that it 
should probably be reflected in translations : 


tuftans ya mandalaggadim 
adj. encl. noun 
* and their scimitars were completely shattered °. 


In the Vasudevahinds the ending -àn* prevails, but -Gim is used occasionally 
in conversational style and in quotations, and clearly the use of the two endings 
is governed by finer nuances of style. 

The distribution of the endings of the neuter plural thus shows us that there 
is still much to learn about Middle Indo-Aryan style and details of syntax: 
the most important texts from this point of view are the vivid prose-stories in 


Jain Mähärästri. 
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TIBETAN STES, STES-TE, ETC. AND SOME OF THEIR 
SANSKRIT CORRESPONDENCES 


By Warne SIMON 


As is generally known, the correspondence Tibetan stes-dban-gis—Sanskrit 
daivät or daivena was proposed by Johannes Nobel and translated by him as 
‘durch Schicksalsfiigung ’ (by dispensation of fate). He did so in his edition 
of the Tibetan version Udrayana, offering the correspondence as a conjecture 
for natvam.? The equation has been taken over by Professor Lokesh Chandra 
into his Tibetan-Sanskrit dictionary, though failing to refer to it there as a 
conjecture. While I do not wish to contest in any way Nobel's conjecture, 
I thought it useful to adduce certain other correspondences, most of which 
were found when trying—unsuccessfully во far —to corroborate the con- 
jecture by quotations from actual texts. 

I venture to offer this attempt as a small tribute to the distinguished 
Indian scholar whose work we are celebrating in this issue. 


I. Sumatiratna 


A translation of a substantial portion of the entry stes in Sumatiratna’s 
Tibetan-Mongolian dictionary 5 has been included by J. E. Bosson in a note 
to stanza 61 ê of his edition of the Tibetan and Mongolian versions of Sa-skya 
Pandita’s Subhdsitaratnanidhs (Legs-par béad-paht rin-po-ch‘eht gter). He 
supports thereby his translation of stes-dban-gis as ‘ by good fortune’, which 
is in fact the most common meaning of this compound. But before dealing 
with it (under V), I wish to consider the single word stes and a few other 
combinations. 


П. stes in re stes 


Two examples for sies in combination with re ‘how’ have been adduced 
from the Tibetan translation of the Laltiavistara, translated as ‘how ex- 
cellent!’.” In the Sanskrit original the correspondence sobhanam syät forms 
the main clause, preceded in the case of the two examples by a conditional 
clause and translated by Foucaux as ‘ oe serait bien '.? 


III. stes followed by te or ho (so) (sometimes preceded by ma); stes in 
combination with la 


As an example without a Sanskrit text I wish to adduce а passage from 
the Tibetan version of the Abhintskramana-sitra, the mNon-par hbyun-baht 


1 Udräyana, König von Roruka, eine buddhistische Erzählung, 2 parts, Wiesbaden, 1051. 

See pt. 1 (Tibet. Text ч. Überseizung), 110, n. 6, and pt. 2 (Wörterbuch), 30. 
Divyüvadána (ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil), Cambridge, 1886, 585, 1. 7. 

3 Pt. 6 (New Delhi, 1968), 972. 

* daivdt followed by katkameit ocours in Divydvaddna, loo. cit., 592, 1. 10. The text has, 
however, not been translated into Tibetan. 

51, 884 of the Bod-hor-gyi brda-yig (Corpus Beriptorum Mongolorum, 6), Ulanbatur, 1959. 

* Beo p. 314 of his Treasury of aphoristic jewels (Uralio and Altaic Series, 92), Bloomington, 
1909. The Tibetan text of the stanza appears on p. 61, Bosson’s translation of both versions on 
p. 213. It should be noted that Sumatiratna’s equivalent for stes dba^, stabs legs (good. mode), 
ocours in faot as a textual variant of stes dba’ in stanza 61. 

7 Beo ‘ Tibetan re in ita wider context’, BSOAS, xxxı, 3, 1068, 659. 

3 See Le Lalita vistara, тайый du sanskrit en francais par Ph. Ed. Foucaux (Annales du 
Musée Guimet, 6), pt. 1, Paris, 1884, 228 and 229. 
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mdo, where stes-so is followed by a sentence with stes-te, and in both cases the 
combinations are preceded by ma. The death of a son is deplored as ‘ most 
unfortunate’: (Ts(betan) T(rspifaka), xxxrx, 25e, 1-2) ‘E-ma-ho Rans-byed-kys 
bu lHag-spyod &-ba de ns te-por ma stes-so/ ‘e-ma-ho Rans-byed-kyt bu lHag-spyod 
&-ba de nt sin-tu te-por ma stes-te/ c'os hdul-ba hdi ma t‘os-so. 

In the second chapter of the Divyävadäna, the Pürnävadäna (Cowell and 
Neil, 29, 7-9 and 15-16), we find ma stes-te ‘ unfortunately ’ twice for datvayogät 
(= dawät ‘ disposition of fate"), thus showing the Tibetan version to be more 
in sympathy than the Sanskrit original with the prospective recipients of 
clothes and sugar who call on Pürna on days when the more expensive relevant 
shops are closed (Ts. 7, x11, 114a, 5-6 and b, 1-2). 

In the 25th chapter (loc. cit., 443, 7-8), we find stes-te translating éobhanam 
when reading about the hunter Halaka who in pursuit of the Kinnari Manoharä 
recalls having ‘fortunately ’ (stes-te) received from his Naga the ‘unfailing 
sling’ which will enable him to catch her: éobhano 'yam maydmoghah päso 
nägäl labdho Manoharayah kinnaryah kgepsyams, Ts. T, хїл, 198d, 2: bdag-gi 
klu-las don yod-pahs £ags-pa t‘ob-pa stes-te de miham-cihi bu-mo Yid-hp‘rog-ma-la 
gdab-po &nyam-nas. . . . 

For stes-la (‘ luckily ’) Sumatiratna offers an example in the entry mentioned 
under I (though without a Sanskrit passage): nyes-can stes-la or-ra-re ( May 
the guilty-one not have a lucky escape | °). 

For an example of stes-nas see under IV. 


IV. Ji-żig-ltar followed by stes (-nas) 


An example from the Tibetan version of the Bodhicaryavatara—F. Weller 
in his Inder ? lists in fact two—may serve to illustrate the addition of stes (-nas) 
to stress the good fortune of the event. jt-4g-liar renders Sanskrit katham, 
kathameid or kathameidapi ‘somehow’. In the verse concerned,’ Finot 4 
translates tatha kathamcid api (= de-bäin 71-éig-liar stes-nas) as ‘je ne sais 
comment ’. 

For the translation of ji-&ig Нат by stes dban see under V. 


V. stes-dban 


As mentioned under І, J. E. Bosson translated stes-dban-gis as ‘by good 
fortune’ in a stanza of Sa-skya Pandita’s Subhasstaratnanidhs, which is pre- 
ferable to Nobel’s ‘by dispensation of fate’.1* I shall adduce two further 
examples to confirm this meaning, though in both cases we have no supporting 
Sanskrit text. The first (7's. T, xum, 222a, 8) relates the story of a son who, 
after the death of both his parents, on a walk meets his landlord who turns 
out ‘ by good fortune’ to be his future benefactor: dus gían-£ig-na dehi p'a-ma 
gnyis dus-la bab-nas/ de p‘an-ts‘un hk‘yam-pa-na stes-dban-gis k‘yim-bdag dehs 
k'yim-du p'yin-pa. ... The second example (Ti. T, xum, 199e, 1-2) reports 
that a woman has become pregnant whose husband had for a long time been 
praying for a son: dehi ts‘e-na/ hbrog-gnas-na k‘yim-bdag cig hdug-pa de-la bu 


°F. Weller, Tibetisch-Sanskritischer Index zum en (Abhandlungen der 
Sächsischen Akademie der der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. КІ. 46, 3 and 47, 3), Berlin, 
1962-5, 118 and 170. 

10 nr, 27 (Fınot) = m, 28 (Weller). 

11 L, Finot, La marche à la lumière, Paria, 1920, пт, 27, p. 41. 

18 This was in fact an improvement on Schiefner’s ‘power of fate’, inoluded in Jüsohke's 
dictionary (p. 222b). 
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med-nas de yun-rin-po-nas kye-ma bdag-la bu yod-par gyur-cig бес smon-nas stas 
(instead of stes) dban-gis deht c‘un-ma-la sems-can Zugs-par gyur--0. . . . 

An interesting example of stes dban-gis occurs in the Tibetan version of 
the Suvarnavarndvadana which was edited, together with its Sanskrit original 
by Tissa Rajapatirana in his (unpublished) thesis (Canberra, 1974), ch. 91, 
translation р. 80. We find there our compound, not like stes- in IV as an 
addition to 71-419-ltar, but as its equivalent: the caravan leader Karna, his 
ship destroyed in the great ocean, together with a child somehow found a 
plank. ... Tibetan: ded-dpon rNa-can yan rgya-mts'o c'en-por g-u £ig-pa dan / 
stes-dban-gis byts~pa é1g dan lhan-cig span-leb-la hjus-te. . .. Sanskrit: Катаќса 
särthavaho mahdsamudrad bhagnaydnapairah kathaficit phalakam äsädya. ... 

In a similar way Sumatiratna in the entry jr-Aig-Kar of his dictionary 
(т, 695) notes j1-£1g-llar-te stes dba' understanding the te as mt end translating 
it as и: jambar migen metu inu jol-un tke. 

In conclusion I should like to point out that $obhanam appears to be the 
most common correspondence to stes and its compounds. As its occurrence 
in the Divyavadana has shown me, it is often translated !? by na nyes-so, ma 
nons-so, or by legs and bzar-po, and sometimes it is completely -gnored. 


13 Leaving out cages like mk‘o (Div. 611, 14/15 and 611, 15/16) and run-ba (Lv. 437, 29/438, 1). 
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ON THE PLURAL AND DUAL IN SOGDIAN* 


By NionoLAs Bıms-WILLIAMS 


1 


As a result of the gradual attrition of final syllables, which caused the Old 
Iranian nominal plural endings to become insufficiently distinct from those of 
the singular, the plural was extensively remodelled in almost all Middle and 
New Iranian languages.? Such renovation could come about in two ways. 
Either the more distinctive pl. inflexions, such as the gen. *-änäm or the instr. 
and dat. forms containing *d, could be extended or adapted to supply other 
cases, as happened in Parthian, Suyni, ete., or the old pl. could be replaced by 
a surrogate pl. derived from a sg. collective noun. The latter process is well 
illustrated by Sogdian, where the usual pl. suffix is - (oblique -ty) after heavy 
stems, -t’ (obl. -ty’) efter light stems. As is indicated by the inflexion, which 
is that of an old d-stem, and by the fact that f. sg. forms of the articles and 
demonstratives are used with pl. nouns, this suffix derives from that of the 
Olr. f. abstract-collective nouns in *-{й-.% 

In Yaynöbl.(‘ New Sogdian °) the pl. in -t (obl. -ét) has entirely ousted the 
Olr. type of pl. inflexion and Sogd. is already well on its way to this state of 
affairs. The only certain attestation of а noun with nom. pl. in ~ < Oly, *-à 
(Avestan -&, Khotanese -а) is in the rightly so-called ‘ Ancient letters’: ZKy 
Ву "yr nnt ‘ die Herren wurden zornig ’,* though there are a few instances in 
Buddhist and Manichean texts of the use of this ending for the nom.-acc. pl. 
of light-stem adjectives,’ adjectives being naturally more resistant than nouns 
to the replacement of their old pl. by a collective noun. The obl. pl. in -nw, 
-n < Olr. *-йпйт is still fairly common in B and M Sogd., but it occurs 
almost exclusively i in fixed expressions such Е By'n Bytm (also written ав а 
single word) ‘ most divine of gods, devatsdeva ’. 

The only other pl. suffix in common use in Вора is -y&t (obl. -ysty), which 


1 Bibliography. 
Barth.: C. Bartholomae, ‘ Mitteliranische Studien, УІ’, WZKM, xxx, 1017-18, 1-36. 
Вепу.: E. Benveniste, Essai de grammaire sogdienne, п, Paris, 1929. 
Gauth.: В. Gauthiot, * Du pluriel persan en -ha’, MOL, xx, 1918, 71-6. 
GMS: І Gersheviteh, A grammar of Manichean Sogdian, Oxford, 1954. 
Morg.: G. Morgenstierno, ‘ Archaisms and innovations in Pashto morphology’, NTS, хп, 
1942, 88-114, 
SAS: КБ. E. Emmorick, Saka grammatical studies, London, 1968. 
Ted.: Р. Tedesco, ‘ Ostıranische Nominalflexion’, ZII, ІҮ, 1926, 94—166. 

з The exception is of course Khotanese, which is unique in preserving a system with five 
distinct cases ın the pl., only one less than in the sg. (of. енй, BSOAS, xxvut, 1, 1965, 24, 
and 508, 249-50). 

? Ted, 151; Benv., 19; GMS, $1009; differently Gauth., 75 (*-бҥа- n.), and Barth., 18 
(*-tàt- но the Ossetio pl. suffix -tå goce "back to *ta-, cf. Bailey, IPS, 1945, 24-6 (but note 
that the Choresmian cognate quoted there has proved to be illusory, of. Henning, Z. V. Togan'a 


“AL IU.23, of. Henning, ‘ Mitteliranisch ', Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. I, Bd., 
Iranistik, 1, 38, n. 1. The further examples cited in GMS, § 1186, from SCE are of doubtful 
value in view of the prolific and inconsistent employment of the ending -' in this text (of. GMS, 
$1182). On M 88r’ see below, p. 340. 

5 QMS, $1205. Cf. also $ 1217: ' Heavy-stem puri онша no ending ın the Plural, 
can be considered as virtually having the old Plural ending -à 

5I take the opportun у to draw attention to one more occurrence of this compound in a 
fragment recently published by G. Gropp, Archaologische Funde aus Khotan ..., Bremen, 1974, 
366-7. The text dn a cursive but legible Sogd. script) may be read thus: Q) 1]. wyspyw[no 
(2) ho ‘spit (k) .[ (3) NA п Bhim pw(t)[y. For toyspywnc seo Dhy. 153, 295; for By'n Bytm prety 
(passim in B texts) of. also M370, 11-12 (apud GMS, $$ 254 and 1179). 
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is restricted to certain light-stem nouns denoting animate beings. This has 
been compared—probably rightly—with the Waxi nom. pl. ending -išt and 
also—certainly wrongly—with the Persian suffix (forming verbal nouns from 
present stems) MPers. -iin, NPers. -i$, Judaeo-Pers. -išt.8 The latter proposal 
18 unacceptable on both, semantic and phonological grounds.’ No more satis- 
factory is the suggested connexion with the Slavonic abstract-collective suffix 
-isivo.!? In fact the only derivation so far offered for Sogd. -yt which has a 
chance of being correct is Bartholomae's, according to which -yšt contains the 
pl. -t added to an element -y&- derived from the pronominal gen. pl. in *-aitam 1; 
and even this suggestion is problematical in view of the fact that the Sogd. 
pronouns do not form their obl pl. in **-yi(w) < *-atidm but in -yšn(w) 
< *-aisandm 2? (whence, with the addition of the pl. -t(y), a nom.-aco. pl. in 
-yönt and a secondary obl. pl. in -yénty). 

By the end of this note it will be possible to make out a case for a new 
etymology of Sogd. -yst. First, however, some rarer endings remain to be 
examined. 


II 


One case of the pl. not mentioned in the general survey above is the vocative. 
No voc. pl. of a light stem seems to have been noticed. Heavy stems, however, 
have a voc. pl in -ty.18 A syntactic peculiarity of this form is that when a 
series of vocatives occurs only the last is inflected as such: §m’x frwmcygt 
yrb qt owt sty “ you wise Roman lords ' ; 14 fryt br’trty ‘dear brothers ’.15 This 
is of course merely an instance of group-inflexion, which is a well-established 
phenomenon in Sogd. (GMS, 8 1639 ff.), but it is of interest to note that in this 
case the construction appears to be obligatory, at least in Christian Sogd. 
(no evidence for or against this rule has been found in B or M texts). 

On first consideration one is tempted to assume that the voc. pl. in -ty is 
merely a special use of the obl.!* However, such an assumption is contradicted 
by the vocalization of these endings in C Sogd. In the lectionary C5, for instance, 
there occur two examples of the voc. pl, both pointed -ty, i.e. [-té],17 while 
the obl. pl. is regularly pointed -ty, i.e. [-tf].1® The voc. pl. must therefore be 


7 There is some variation m usage. Thus, the pl. of the loan-word yks- ‘ yakra ' is formed 
with -yé(y) in Christian and Manichean texts (C2/12R.2 = BST $i, 349.2; Honing, BBB, 
рр. 102 on £8 and 139 s.v.; BSOAS, хт, 1, 1943, H16; хи, 2, 1948, 312, ly 103) but ^ ty? 
m B Sogd. ıP2.338; P6.6; 16160; Р11.16, 19; P21 #11, iil; Оз, 29). 

з Gauth., 76, n. 1; Benv. „ 79. 

? On the ‹ origin of ч ete. ч Benveniste, Les infinitifs avestiques, Paris, 1935, 105-7 (of. also 
Henning, Sogdica, London, 1940, 17-18, on bämbust < bünbisn). 

10 Gauth., 76, п. 1.—For the sake of completeness a reference should here be inaluded to the 


derivation of Sogd. -yst from the superlative suffix *-i3ia- (р. od by H. K. Mirzs, Proceedings 
of the XXVIth per Congress of Orientalists, п, New , 1968, 235). 
11 Barth., 2 ff., where however several incorrect forms are adduced. 


12 GMS, $350; rather differently Henning, ZDMG, хо, 1936, 197, and GM S, § 1399+. 

13 Exam mples i in GMS, $$ 1269-60 (*aka-stems), 1229 and 1261 (other heavy stems). 

MST 11/4.41-2. 

18 ST 2) 18; C2/12R.28; C2/48R.27 (= BST is, 883.26). 

16 Cf, the situation in Райо, where the voc. pl. is identical with the obl. р]. (Morg., 101), 
and in Khot., where the instr.-abl. pl. in -yaw is used for the voo. pl, also (SGS, 250, 265). 

17 ST i, 23.4 (fruttu), 25.6 (nfrutyty). 

18 The obl. pl. ia pointed thus some 50 times in C5, but only twice -ty (mrizmyty, Sundermann, 
Altorientalische Forschungen, 1, 1974, 264, 1. 12, and 255, 1. 15; Muller in fact reac °yly in both 
instances, but Sundermann, who kindly re-examined the passages at my request, confirms 
that the MS has *yty). The evidenoe of the MS C2 is less Seales ak In this MS the pointing y 
is altogether extremely rare; where C5 has у, C2 generally uses unpcinted у, occasionally у. 
A fairly typical example of this mode of vocalization (which probably results from a phonetio 
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regarded as distinct from any other case. Consequently, since the i-plural is 
„in origin a f. sg. noun in *-tà- its voc. can hardly be other than the voc. sg. of 
the à-declension, Av. and OInd. -e (an identical form is found for the voc. ag. 
of 4-stems, m. and f., in Av. sometimes also of 1-stems). The pointing of -ty 
is in perfeot agreement with this conclusion. | 
If this explanation is correct one might also expect to find in Sogd. a f. sg. 
voc. in-y. Possible instances include: В ywt(’)yny(h) ‘ queen’, pry(h) yut yny(h) 
‘dear queen’; C $yrgey ‘virtuous lady’; М (Sogd. script) убт” yw’ryh 
* beautiful sister ’.19 No comparable form has been identified in Khot., where 
the nom. ag. f. is used for the voc. also.?? In Pašto, however, f. nouns of relation- 
ship such as mor ‘ mother ’, zor ‘ sister’ have a voc. sg. in -e distinct from any 
other case: more, sore, eto.Ü 


II 


The C Sogd. MS C2 is an extensive collection of translations from Syriae, 
gathered, no doubt, from more than one source but copied by a single scribe. 
Its contents may be divided into two sections, the first text (ff. 1-29) differing 
from the rest in many features of language and orthography. The morphology 
of this MS includes some impressive archaisms as well as some striking 
innovations ; what is important to note in the present context is that, at least 
in the language of the latter part of the MS (ff. 30-120), these are combined 
into a morphological system of remarkable internal consistency.?* 

In ff. 30-120 of C2 the inflexion of *aka-stems is as follows. Bg.: nom. and 
obl -y; асо. 10; 3 abl. and уос. -. Pl: nom.-aco.-yt; obl. -yty; voc. ~yty.4 
In addition there is a nom.-acc. form in -’, of which there are the following 
instances: dw’ dws’ ‘two neighbours’; dw’ 20)? ‘two sons’; (dw)’( fryse 
‘two angels’; ds’ ny(z)b()[n]() ‘ten passions’; warts wycw ‘ sixteen 
martyrs '.?5 The first two of these examples were pointed out by Schwartz, 
who suspected a survival of the ancient dual?* However, as the above citations 
show, the ending -’ is used not only after dw’ ‘two’ but also after higher 
numbers. At least from a synchronic point of view, therefore, these forms 
cannot be defined as duals; here the term ‘ numerative' has been adopted. 


shift of [i] to [е], contrasting still with /e/ = [e]) is provided by the nom. ag. byy, which is spelt thus, 
without points, about 20 times in C2, but also twice with y (23R.28 = BST 11, 859.28 ; 77V.15) as 
against Сб'в byy. Similarly the obl. pl. in -ty is usually left unvocalized in C2 (about 170 examples) ; 
-ty occurs six times (31R.13, 23; 31V.20 bis; 39V.3; 56V.9), but a feeling that this pointing is 
incorrect 18 indicated by the fact that on three further occasions the points have been deleted 
(51R.8 ; 57R.14 bis). The overwhelming preference for unpointed -ty seems to rule out an interpre- 
tation with /e/ = [e], for which the pointing y is very liberally employed in this MS. 

19 VJ 301, 309, 823, eto. ; ST :1/1.40; K16 (unpublished), 1. 3 (’yérk’ is either uninflected 
or more likely nom. ag. f.; of. the instanoes of group-inflexion in the voo. pl. referred to above 
БЕЛҮЕ more closely comparable m. sg. equivalent pry 2'Р ‘dear son’, VJ 24а). 

, 285. 

*1 Cf., for instance, E. Trumpp, Grammar of the Pgs ..., London, 1873, 90. 

22 Justification for these and similar general statements will be found in my forthcoming 
edition of C2.—In the present article references to my text of C2 are wherever appropriate 
accompanied by references to the edition of O. Hansen, ‘ Berliner sogdische Texte, IL’, Abh. der 
Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Kl. der Akademie der Wissenschaften und Literatur in Mainz, 
1954, 15 [= BST ii]. 

23 M. Schwartz, Studies tn the texts of the Sogdian Christians (unpublished 


by 
Berkeley dissertation), 1967, iii. 


24 Only C2/68R.28 (= BST is, 843.28): 'y упау) * О evil-doers '. 

25 C2/60R.2 (= BST it, 888.2); C2/87V.3 (= BST ti, 878.3); C2/94R.23; C2/40V.19 
(= BST ii, 907.19); C2/68V.12 and 698.80 (= BST it, 843.43 and 840.32). These forms were 
discussed in AM, NS, xvin, 1, 1978, 100, but a definitive treatment was not possible at that 


time. 
*5 Sahwartz, op. cit., 15 and 161. 
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Although a numerative ending distinct from those of either the sg. or the 


pl. has only been demonstrated for the nom.-acc. of *aka-stems, it is of course - 


permissible, even mandatory, to consider forms of other cases and other 
declensions as being in the numv. when they occur in contexts syntactically 
comparable with those which call for the nom.-ace. питу. of *aka-stems. 
If one does define the numv. in this way, its use and formation in ff. 30-120 of 
C2 may be most economically and plausibly described in the following terms. 

The use of the numv. is restricted to, and compulsory for, nouns qualified 
by and directly following a numeral higher than ‘ one’. That is to say, when the 
noun precedes the numeral it is put in the pl. rather than the numv., and 
similarly when the noun is separated from the numeral by an adv. or adj. 
Adjectives themselves have no питу. but stand in the pl. in agreement with 
the nouns which they qualify. Pronouns likewise seem to have had no numv. 
(though a better formulation might be that their numv. is identical with 
their pl.). For these statements, which are admittedly deduced from very 
meagre evidence and may therefore need to be adjusted, one may refer to the 
following examples: $m'áyt dw’ z^nt ‘those two deacons’; dw’ prw f(yg)t 
* the two shoulders together’; dw’ (ny)t (by)y&t ‘ two other gods ’.27 

The numv. of heavy stems other than *aka-stems is identical with the sg., 
having nom.-acc. without ending (passim, e.g. dw’ 'yc ' two things’, ds’ dyw 
“ten demons’) and obl. in -y (only once, # фуру ‘ eight demons’); 28 *aka- 
stems have nom.-acc. numv. in -' (examples above), the obl. being most 
unfortunately unattested. No numv. of a light stem happens to occur in any 
part of C2, with the probable exceptions of quaty (nom. nurav. neuter, cf. below, 
р. 342 with n. 39) and the u-stem priw < *upa-r(a)tu- in the adverbial phrase 
фу priw ‘three times ’.*® However, since the sg. inflexions of *aka-stems in 
ff. 30-120 are merely borrowed from the ‘thematic’ m. light stems, it is a 
reasonable assumption that the nom.-acc. numv. in -> derives from the same 
source. 

One may therefore define as ‘ numerative' the following m. light-stem 
nom.-acc. forms from MSS other than C2: Mug ’Swy ’zyr’ ‘two hauberks’, 
Б11; B w kp’ ‘two fishes’, P2.180, 181 (beside 10880 kwty kp'ysth 
* 100,000,000 fishes ', P2.179, and the obl. cywyd dyBnw* kp’ystwh ‘ of those 
two fishes ’, Р2.189); M iv 8Br' ‘ four gates °, M178.88 (beside 217 Вт ‘ twelve 
gates’, M178,94).3? From the contrast in the last two examples between the 
питу. after ‘2’ and ‘4’ and the pl. after ‘12’ and ‘ 100,000,000’ it seems 
probable that the nom.-acc. numv. in -’ does indeed derive from the Olr. dual 
and that its use was only gradually extended to the position after the higher 
numbers. One should compare the fate of the dual in the Slavonic languages : 
in Russian, where it is now identified with the gen. sg., the former dual is used 
after ‘2, 3, 4’ and ‘ both’, while in Bulgarian and Macedonian it is employed 
with all numerals other than ‘1’ as well as with certain adjectives such as 


PING EE. (= ВЕТ si, 904.25); 02/57R.29 (= BST ii, 904.29); C2/69R.14 (= BST $i, 
28 02/94R.28 (= BST si, 826.28). 

19 02/56V.31 and 67R.28 (= BST ii, 904.29). The etymology of piw is due to Schwartz, 
op. at., revisions (1969), 9. 

Y? Sic, of. IIJ, xx, 3-4, 1978, 260 on Dhu. 209. 

31 Bogd., 8(y)Anw surely corresponds to the Khot. gen. dvinu (on which seo SGS, 249). 
Differently GMS, § 1320. 

31 M178 apud Henning, BSOAS, хп, 2, 1948, 312 (of. also Sogdica, 53 оп t8 iv) Bfr').— 
er the ag. is not attested of pne fep’ ‘ five rugs(?)', M178.74-6, which may also 

elong . 


r 
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г.‘ how many ?, some, several ’.®® From the phonological point of view it is of 
course equally possible that the Sogd. nom.-acc. попу. in -’ is to be equated 
with the rare nom.-ace. pl. in - < Olt. *-& (cf. above, p. 337), but this would 
not account for the apparent distinction between numv. and pl. in the M and B 
examples quoted above. 

A numv. in -a is found also in Pašto, where its use seems to be restricted to 
ш. nouns ending in consonants—basically the old thematic stems, together 
with certain other nouns which have been absorbed into this class.?* Morgen- 
stierne chose to derive this form from an Olr. pl., but he mentions the possibility 
that it might go back to the ancient dual, an explanation which the Sogd. 
evidence encourages one to prefer. 


IV 


Ifthe numv. in -’ goes back to an Olr. dual, the question next arises whether 
those numeratives which coincide in form with the sg., such as dyw or prtw, 
should not likewise be derived from ancient duals, *da$wà, *upa-r(a)iü, eto. 
According to GMS, §§ 1662-77, either the pl. or the sg. may be used after 
cardinals higher than ‘ one’, but it can hardly be by chance that all the instances 
of such a use of the ‘вр’ which are to be found anywhere in the ‘ Ancient 
letters’, Mug documents, or M and C фехіз 2° are either from heavy stems ?* 
or from light u-stems ®’—precisely those classes of nouns in which the phono- 
logically expected outcome of the old nom.-acc. dual would be identical with 
that of the nom.-acc. sg. Light stems other than u-stems are almost always 
put into the pl. after numerals other than ‘one’, and one may suspect that 
this usage results from the obsolescence of the distinctive numv. (ie. dual) 
endings of such stems. 

This is not merely idle speculation, since the expected numv. forms, not 
only of m. but also of f. and п. light stems are in fact occasionally attested. 
The principal forms to be considered in this connexion are the following : 

M. light stems (Olr. a-stems): nom.-acc. numv. in -@ (= Av. -й, OPers. 
and Vedic -@, nom.-ace. dual). (Examples above.) 

F. light stems (Olr. &-stems) : nom.-acc. numv. in -# (= Av. and Olnd. -e, 
nom.-acc. dual) Examples: zzz yzsyh ' 32 vesicles of musk(1) ', AL 11.58, 
sg. yysh, M. yas’ ; 38 "Bwy wyzBeyh, 'Bt wyzBcyh (meaning unknown), Mug Б1.14, 
as against 'уш(Л) wyzßch, ibid., bis. The same ending is sometimes found with 


33 Cf. L. Beaulieux, Grammaire de la langue bulgare, Paris, 1053, 53-4; Н. G. Lunt, А grammar 

of the Macedonian literary language, Skopje, 1952, 32. I am most grateful to Bernard Comrie for 
i my attention to the Slavonic phenomena. 

94 G org., 94; D. L, R. Lorimer, Pashtu, I, Syntax of colloquial Pashtu ..., Oxford, 1915, 
48; I. A. Bmirnova, Formy čisla imeni v iranskix jazykaz, Leningrad, 1974, 197, n. 28. 

pipas ag. forms are, however, sometimes found in B texts, e.g. dry cémy, VJ 915; 
onn Вто cóm', VJ 277; 'ВР 'уёрҺ, P6.128. In this respect, as in во many others, the B usage 
18 probably merely ‘ sub-standard '. 

36 Examples passim, cf. for instance QMS, $ 1662 ff. 

21 C priw (cf, above); М riw ' ten seconds’ (M14, R1, RA, and passim apud Henning, J RAS, 
1945, 149-53) and jmnw ‘hour’ (M14, R10; further examples apud GALS, $ 1662). In my view 
(differently Henning apud GALS, § 512%) jmnw ‘time, hour’ is in origin the nom.-acc. sg. of 
a neuter Zamn- < *famana-: to this stem belong also the loc. ag. jmny’ and the pl. jmnd’. It has, 
however, been nn according to the analogy of light «-stems such as зно, miw, 
myw/mwy-, ete., as 18 Bhown not only b the nom.-aco. numy. jmnw but also by the variant 
loo. sg. jmnwy’ and by the gen. sg. (with f. ending for an old n.) Zwmny! in ST $, 84.14 (not loo. 
as assumed by Henning). Similarly M wkrw ‘kind’ (nom. sg., e.g. BBB 533), treated as a 
u-stem in the nom.-aoc. поту. $$ wkrw (BBB ab; M697 and M778 apud GMS, $1002), may 
originally have been a n. a-stem, a possibility which seems to be favoured by the B form wkry 
(passim, e.g. 'yw згу, Sw’ wkiy). In any case wkrw ' kind’ should be derived from *twi-kurV-, 
of. B зот ‘kin’ < *wi-kaura- (Gersheviteh, BSOAS, xıv, 3, 1952, 403-4). 

a8 Of. Henning, BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 728; GHS, $ 807. 
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f. heavy stems, e.g. iv sr’kyh ‘four helmets(?)’, B4.2, as against 'yw sr’kh 
© one helmet(?) ’, B4.2, 3. ¥ 

N, light stems (Olr. a-stems): nom.-acc. numv. in # (= Av. and Olnd. -e, 
nom.-acc. dual), obl numv. in -yà (= Ау. -ayd, gen. dual). Examples: 
[dw'ts ysw)aty y(w,)t (nom.) ~ Syr. trt's? pdnyn ‘ twelve yokes (i.e. pairs of 
oxen)’, C2/105R.3;*? 4$ бузуу ‘two temples’ (nom.), Tale E, 46; душу[8 
ö]yBrw Fyny’ cyndr ‘in those two temples’ (obl.), ibid., 48, contrast the abl. 
(not loc.) sg. in [S]ywyS Вул” cyndr * in that temple ’, ibid., 42.4 

In view of the considerable extent of the corpus (AL, Mug, M, and C) from 
which these instances are drawn, they might be thought to be too few in 
number and uncertain in character to establish the survival into Sogd. of such 
& range of Olr. dual forms. On the other hand, any attempt somehow to 
explain these examples away as singulars will have to account for the non- 
occurrence in this same corpus of any such unambiguously sg. forms as *®% Вуу, 
#016 on’, *iv Siw, ete. 

In passing it is worth noting that the inflexion of nouns qualified by numerals 
in Ossetio shows some peculiarities reminiscent of the Sogd. usage.“ Nouns 
preceded and qualified by a numeral higher than ‘1’ take the ending Dig. -, 
Iron -y (identical with the gen. ag.) in the nom.-acc.; for the obl. cases Iron 
uses the ordinary suffixes of sg. nouns, while Dig. has a special set of endings 
consisting of -e- + pronominal sg. suffixes.4* However, when the numeral 
follows the noun (in an enumeration) the noun is put in the nom. pl? For 
the present the question must be left open whether the numv. suffixes -+ (-y) 
and -e- derive from Olr. duals, or whether the use of the ‘ gen. sg.’ after numerals 
may be attributed to Slavonic influence. 


ү 


Amongst the treasures contained in the MS C2 is а Sogd. translation of a 
metrical homily by Babay bar Nsibnäye, one couplet of which reads thus: 

P(r) [еру аут) у) sugy ’y ymgyn. "t tio’ qui(yy) ’(wb)t(y)t(.) 

"t Грета РОР) fer(m)yt уйу уто awysm-- 

* Why are you awake, О rich man, and your dogs asleep, 

And (why) does an evil solicitude for superfluous things afflict you ? ' 44 
Although the original Syriac of Babay’s poem seems not to be extant, the 
interpretation of qwi(yy) as the pl. of gwt- ' dog’ is made certain by a comparison 
with another instance of the same topos in a hymn by St. Ephraem : 

‘ The rich man too is awake, for Mammon has driven away his sleep ; 

His dogs are asleep but he is guarding his treasures from thieves.’ 45 


3 The passage 18 poorly preserved, but it is hard to imagine a plausible alternative to the 
restoration here proposed. Cf. Av. yuzta- ‘ pair, team’ (rightly assumed by Bartholomae to be 
an, rather than а ш. noun, though direct evidence of gender is Jacking), NP jut. 

10 Tale Е apud Henmng, BSOAS, xr, 3, 1945, 473. That Byn- is neuter is most clearly 
indicated by the nom. sg. Вот, whioh occurs in a verse from the unpublished Sogd. version 
of tho MPers. hymn-oyole ‘ Géwiin ig griw zindag’: zwkyh B't ZKn tw’ Bynpiw oo ky ZY Ву 
ZK Bynw prit pro 'z-priyh ‘Hail be to Thee, lord of the temple, whose temple has been 
prepared m holiness ’ (13390a, R12-14; Sogd. script, unpublished). 

“Seo W. Miller, Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, 1, Anhang, 47-0; V. I. Abaev, 
A grammatical sketch of Ossetic, 22. 

42 In Dig., numerals themselves, when used substantivally, also take -e- -+ pronominal sg. 
suffixes in the obl. cases. For a further idiosynoratıo use of this -e- see Bailey, 7’ PS, 1956, 125-6. 

13 Abaev, ор. cit., 82, n. 4. 

44 C2/61R.27-8 (= BST si, 913.56-8). 

*! Ephraem, De Nativitate, 1.67, apud E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syiers Hymnen de 
ee (Epiphania) (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Scriptores Syri, гхххп), 

vain, 1969, 9. 
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Confirmation for the reading of the pl. ending as -yy is provided by the acc. pl. 
spyy ‘ horses’, Mug ’spy-y.*® 

From these few examples the nom.-acc. pl. in -yy seems to be restricted to 
light-stem nouns denoting animate beings, perhaps specifically animals. 
Similar restrictions appear to apply to the rare В Sogd. nom.-acc. pl. in -yh, -y', 
of which the following instances have been observed : #7 ’spyh, ’spy’ ‘ horses ° ; 48 
’kwtyh ‘dogs’; #ynošťryh ‘camels’.5° Twice this ending is spelt -’yh, 
suggesting a pronunciation [-eyä] or [-iyä]: ’kwt’yh, "ywitr'yh.9 Tedesco 
proposed that certain apparently sg. forms in -y, belonging to the same light 
stems, should likewise be interpreted as plurals. Though there are a number 
of plausible examples of this nom.-acc. pl. in -у,°* the only one which can be 
regarded as entirely certain is ’ywdt’'ry ‘camels’. This form is surrounded by 
the plurals y’wth ‘ oxen’, 'spyh ‘ horses’, and py8th ‘ elephants’ at each of its 
three occurrences.53 Moreover, it is surely significant that the stem is spelt 
*ywét’r- only in these three instances and before the pl. ending -(’)yA; in the 
ag. it is always ’ywétr-. The inserted ' must represent a svarabhakts-vowel 
(cf. GMS, § 483). The only conceivable reason why this should occur in the pl. 
but not in the sg. is that both these pl. suffixes, unlike those of the sg.,5* at 
some stage began with a consonantal y. One may therefore confidently derive 
-yh [-!y&] from -уй (with a differently placed svarabhaktt-vowel) and -y [-] 
from -yi (by dissimilatory loss of y before a palatal vowel).55 From the same 
-yF, with svarabhakti, will come C -yy [-tyf]. 

According to Tedesco the pl. -yd is identical with the Sogd. abstract suffix 
-yă. However, the latter occurs almost exclusively with heavy stems; more- 
over, this explanation cannot account for the pl. in -yi. I am therefore happy 
to adopt an elegant solution proposed to me by Dr. Gershevitch, whereby the 
endings -у@ and -уї are to be equated with the two alternative nom.-acc. pl. 
endings of the Khot. f. ?-declension, respectively e < *-yàh (Olr. i-declension) 
and -'0 < *-yah (i-decl.) and/or *-ayah (i-decl.).5” These endings have been 
^ generalized, he suggests, from the word for ‘dog’, Sogd. (’)kwt-, which must 
have been one of the most frequently used animal names.59 

The Olr. form of this word has been reconstructed as *kutt- (presumably m.) 
on the basis of the Oss. equivalent, Dig. kut, Iron kydz.** It is generally held 
that the m. i-stems of Olr. went over to the thematic class in the later Elr. 
languages,®° an opinion based mainly on the outcome of *gari- ‘ mountain’ 
as Sogd. yr- m., Khot. ggara-, Pašto yar (pl. утә, yrüna). A priori one might 


ав C2/60V.28, 30 (= BST ii, 890.60, 801.62); 515.10. 

1? Cf. Ted, 153; GALS, $ 1187. It is possible that a few of the examples Dem. may be eg. 
(with merely graphio №) but this can hardly be true of all, ш particular not о 

48 DE 86, 164 (-y’), 416, 130, 618, 108, lle, 843, 1166; Vim. 64; P2.9 

a 

зо VJ 618 (ats *yut’'ryk 1). Note that the spelling ’yioäryh cited by Tedesco and Gershevitoh 
does not in faot ocour. 

$1 P2.784; VJ 86. 

5% eg. "apy and "ушйгу in VJ 497, 560, 977, eto. 

53 VJ 416, 130, 1165. 

54 The pe sg. (in -уй) of 'уш#т- does not occur. 

55 Cf. for instance Ё < yë in the inflexion of Sogd. yd-stems: AM, NS, xvuu, 1, 1973, 98 
(ов 1. 80), 99-100 (on 1. 107). 

pointing indicates [-Ky)l]. 

51 = Emmerek, SGS, 289, 293. 

53 A m, s-stem may also be assumed to he behind Sogd. kyrm- ‘ snake’ (of. OInd. k/mi- m. 
‘worm ’), but this word would hardly have been used sufficiently often to provide the sole 
starting-point for the spread of these pl. endings. 

59 Abaev, Istoriko-étimologideskij slovar’ oseliynakogo jazyka, 1, Moscow-Leningrad, 1958, 605; 
Gershevitch, The Avestan hymn to Mithra, Cambridge, 1959, 173, fn. 

80 GMS, $ 947; SGS, 250, 289; Morg., 93. 
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suppose that m. nouns in -i- could equally well have been transferred to the 
f. i-declension, thus changing their gender but retaining their inflexion. 
A possible trace of such a process, even in the case of *gari-, might be the 
f. adj. in B Sogd. hrt’ynch yrw © mountain of knives’, SCE 206.9: There seems 
therefore to be no essential objection to the idea that the inflexions of f. t-stems 
could have come to be applied to a m. noun such as *kutt-. 

On the other hand, cognates of Sogd. ('kwt- other than the Oss. forms 
indicate a m. stem in -a- with а corresponding f. in --: for Iranian ef. Suyni 
kud ‘ dog’, Ё. kid with umlaut,®* for Indo-Aryan Pkt. kutta-, f. хий, and their 
descendants.93 It therefore seems advisable to derive Oss. kui/kydz from the 
attested *kuti- rather than from an otherwise unattested *hutt-. For the 
generalization of the feminine the perfect parallel is to hand in the shape of 
Av. süni- ‘dog’, originally ‘ bitch’ like OInd. suni- but m. in grammatical 
gender and used of dogs of either sex; cf. also Waxi sad ‘dog’ < *swačī- f.%4 

A derivation of Sogd. (’)kwt- from *kuti- (possibly, but not necessarily, 
merged with its original masculine *kuta-) has the advantage of accounting 
directly for the plurals 'kutyá and kut*yl. Moreover, if this explanation is 
accepted it becomes unnecessary to attribute to the word for ‘dog’ sole 
responsibility for the origin of the endings -yd and -yf. There will certainly 
have been other animals names with feminines in -:-, e.g. *udtri- ‘ she-camel ' 
(OInd. ustrt-, possibly also Av. *uštrī- in the m. personal name Aväraoätri-) or 
*zari- ‘jenny-ass’ (continued by Sogd. zryeq ‘lewd woman, fornicator, etc. ’, 
cf. zrwny ‘fornication’ from gr- ‘ donkey '),95 and *hutt- need not have been 
the only such feminine to be generalized. Positive evidence for the latter 
process in Sogd. is provided by animal names in -yc (< *-a&- or perhaps 
rather *-4-24-), such as kpt ych ‘pigeon’ or yyn’ych (meaning unknown), °® 
which correspond to the type seen in Suyni vdrj ‘mare’ < *bāračī- beside 
vor} ‘horse’ < *bäraka-,°” and by wyrk- ‘ wolf’, whose palatalized vowel is 
best explained from *wrki- (OInd. vrkt- ‘ she-wolf’)®® as hinted by Morgen- 
stierne, EVSG, 91b.*° 


VI 


It is now possible to return to the etymology of the Sogd. pl. in -73,7 
в question which had to be left in abeyance on р. 338 above. By this stage of 
the argument it is almost superfluous to state that -# too must be brought 
into relationship with the f, 4-declension. Though its usage has become a little 


01 Cf. also Бода. qwš- m./f. ‘ side’ ~ Оа. kuksf- m. (gee BSOAS, xrar, 1, 1979, 134). 

^* Morgenstierne, ЁЁ ical vocabulary of the Shughni group, Wiesbaden, 1974, 40a. 

*5 Turner, Comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages, London, 1966, No. 3275. 

94 Morgenstierne, Irano-Dardica, Wiesbaden, 1973, 105. 

*5 Full details will be given elsewhere. 

5 P13.17; of. 117, xvm, 1-2, 1976, 69. 

8? Morgenstierne, Irano-Dardıca, 104.—1t 18 tempting to explain OPers. u3a-bärt- * oamel- 
rıding’, whose suffix contrasts oddly with that of asa-bära- ‘horse-riding’, as a bahuvrihi 
‘ha a camel as steed’, the second element of the compound being a f. noun "bári- ‘ riding- 
animal ' (ef. Chor. f'rcyk f. * id, Henning, T'ogan'a Armağan, 431). 

68 Cf. also Suynt wirjin ‘ she-wolf' < "wréi-ni- (Morgenstierne, Irano-Dardica, 107) and, 
for the non-palatalization of k, Pašto epei ‘ bitch’ < *spaki- (ibid., 103, of. 106). 

In GMS, 5 140-1, an occasional development of unpalatalized *r to yr is assumed, but 
all three examples quoted may in faot show palatalization: wyrk- < *wrk:-; kyrm- ‘snake’ 
< "krmi- (or *krmi-); M 'ngyr(p)] ‘ with united bodies’, Kawän, G14, perhaps to be read 
'ngyr(f)| (a possibility specifically mentioned by Henning, BSOAS, xr, 1, 1043, 68, n. 6) and 
derived from some such form as *han-krf-ya-. 

70 This transoription is based on the pointing in ST 4, 6,8-9: wyrgydty, qrmyst. No reliance 
can be placed in the pointing -yst four times in C2 (68.15, 12B.8, 197.8, 242.8), of. n. 18 above. 
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wider than that of -уй and -уў, probably on account of its greater distinctive- 
ness,?! the restrictions which govern the use of the three endings are too similar 
to be left out of account. Hence -#41(#) must be decomposed into two elements 
-E- (or -4-) and -t(1), the latter being of course identical with the usual heavy- 
stem pl. ending -4$). The former component is scarcely likely to be the suffix 
-yc referred to above, since one would be hard put to it to account for the 
non-appearance of the expected singulars *kwtyo, *wyrkyc, etc. Nor can it be 
the i-stem nom.-acc. pl. ending *-iá as the analogy of the pronominal pl. in 
-yént(y) (from the obl. pl. -yán + -t(y), cf. p. 338 above) might induce one to 
suppose. Morphologically, such a process would not be conceivable before the 
МЇ. period, by which time the loss of the original final § would have made it 
phonologically impossible. 

There remains, in my opinion, only one possibility against which no such 
objections can be raised: that the pl. in -it derives from a collective-abstract 
noun in *-td- formed already in Olr. times on the basis of a nom. sg. in *-1$. 

"The use of the nom. sg. instead of the bare stem, both in compounds and 
before certain suffixes which were regarded as virtually independent words, is 
well attested in Olr., cf. Bartholomae, Grundriss der Irantschen Philologie, 
1, 1, 150, where the examples containing the suffix -iät- are particularly note- 
worthy. The phonological shape of the Oss. pl. suffix -tä shows a similar 
treatment of the synonymous *-{й- ‘in semi-independence in a compound ’.?? 
There would therefore be nothing in principle surprising about an Olr. forma- 
tion such as *hutiS-td- or *wrkis-tä-, and it is particularly easy to believe in 
the existence of this type in proto-Sogd., since Sogd. possesses an even more 
irregular example of the addition of а suffix to the nom. sg., namely örywäk- 
‘disciple’ < *drigui-ka-. 

It remains to justify the assumption that the nom. sg. ending to which the 
suffix *-tã- was added was *-23, a form not certainly attested elsewhere in Ir., 
rather than *-i$, the usual nom. sg. ending of the i-declension. Exchanges 
between the 3-declension and the f. 1-stems are found already in Av.7 and in 
Khot. and Pašto the two declensions have merged into one."* Thus it is quite 
possible to imagine that an $-stem such as *®щ%- might have formed а nom. sg. 
*butiš according to the i-declension. However, a derivation of Bogd. kwtyšt 
from *kutif-tà- is almost certainly to be rejected on phonological grounds, 
since tin a non-initial syllable should have been syncopated."5 I have therefore 
preferred to postulate a nom. sg. in *-1i&. This could either be a form created 
in Olr. by the addition of the nom. *-$ to the usual #-stem nom. sg. in *-179 
or more likely an inherited equivalent to the Ved. nom. sg. -# of the vrkt- 
declension, in which case Bogd. wyrkyst © wolves’ < *wrkīš-tã- may be directly 
compared with Ved. vrkih and its oft-quoted Olcelandio counterpart ylgr. One 
must suppose that the pl. in -y&t spread from wyrkyst, kwtyšt, and perhaps one 
or two similar words 7? to other light-stem nouns denoting animals and persons. 

There is of course no phonological reason why heavy stems also should 


71 To the same fact one may attribute the still wider use of the nom. pl. -i# in Waxi, whether 
one regards this as a borrowing from Sogd. or as a common inheritance. 

12 Bailey, TPS, 1945, 25. 

73 GIP, т, 1, 227, 229-30. 

74 808, 288-0; Morg., 93. 

15 Cf. GMS, 55 114 f., 163 ff. 

** An explanation sometimes od for OPers. B-a-x-t-r-i-&, ete., of. for instance R. б. 
Kent, Old Persian ..., 2nd ed., New Haven, 1963, 60. 

"7 It is noteworthy that a considerable proportion of the Ved. nouns deolined like vrkf- 
consiste of f, animal names, mostly corresponding to masoulines in -a-. 
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not have taken the pl. in -yst. Consequently, it is not necessary to assume 
that the ending of the isolated B Sogd. yw’r’ysth ‘ sisters’, P2927, has been 
‘erroneously extended from the light-stem inflexion’ (GMS, 31230a). This 
form may equally well go back to a genuine Olr. *hwahrss-tä- fom the 7-stem 
whose gen. pl. *hwahrindm survives as Parth. wa’ryn, MPers. zw’ryn. There 
seems to have been a general tendency for the f. nouns of reletionship to go 
over to the 1-declension, perhaps specifically to the ‘ wrkt-deolension ': cf. also 
OPers. *duzxgi- ‘daughter; princess’ in Elamite dukšiš and laier derivatives, 
Khot. gen.-dat. sg. merä (< *mäßryah) ‘mother’ (see SGS, 244). In Pašto 
the f. nouns of relationship in -r, such as mor ‘ mother’, sæ ‘sister’, И 
‘daughter’, make up a distinct declension. Since the only other class of f. 
nouns whose nom. sg. ends in а consonant is that which comprises the old 
i-stems,?® it seems likely that these nom. sg. forms in -r derive from. *ma6vi(8), 
*hwak(a)ri(8), *duxOri(s), etc."— 8 derivation which would also account 
perfectly for the vocatives more < *mäßre etc. already referred to. 

The fact that a nom. sg. in *-i$ is not certainly attested ir any other Ir. 
language can by no means be regarded as a conclusive objection зо the pro- ` 
posal that it may have existed in proto-Sogdian.®° Khot. similarly has an 
асо. Bg. in -ty < *-yam, an ending not demonstrable elsewhere in Ir. but 
corresponding to that of Ved. vrkyåm (SGS, 289, 291), while the nom.-ace. pl. 
Sogd. -уй, Khot. -*e < *-yah (SGS, 289, 293) shows the surviva. into EMIr. of 
an IE ending (*-j25/*-12s) attested neither in Olr. nor in OInd.* 


Е 
~ 


78 Bon ‘ co-wife ', eto., of. Morg., 93. 
79 ien Morg., 99-100, where an extension of the obl. forms {mor < “mifrah, eto.) 18 


assumed. 
39 Olr. 5-stem nom. ag. forms in -$ such as OPers. B-a-x-t-r-i-§ or Av. da@irif are inevitably 
ambiguous, oe e mer - (from the #-deslension) or -1$, while no later Ir. lenguage could 
be expected to show ot reflexes of final *-14, *-i£, and -i. 
81 For several valuable references used in this article I have to thank В. Comrie, R. E. 
Emmerick, I. Gershevitch, D. N. MacKenzie, M. Schwartz, and W. Sundermana. To Gershevitch 
I am further indebted for his fruitful suggestion quoted on p. 343 above. 
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METRE AND TEXT IN WESTERN INDIA 
By Jonn D. Suara 


In the preface to my restoration of the text of the Vtsaladevardsa I remarked, 
‘To the best of my knowledge, it has never before been found necessary to 
emend an entire text on metrical principles’ ;! and I rather assumed that it 
was unlikely ever to be found necessary again. I certainly did not imagine 
that a great part of my work over the next years would be devoted to further 
large-scale metrical emendation; yet so it has turned out, and what is offered 
here is an interim progress-report, together with a few tentative generalizing 
conclusions. 

Some rapid recapitulation of earlier work is necessary before my present 
theme can be dealt with. The Vtsaladevardsa is an early Rajasthani text, 
dating almost certainly from the middle of the fifteenth century A.D. Ава 
poem it is unremarkable, but its early date (especially when this was absurdly 
exaggerated)? gained it some attention from scholars. In 1953 Mataprasad 
Gupta published a semi-critical edition of it.* What is truly exceptional about 
the text is a feature which only became fully evident in the light of this edition 
and the apparatus criticus it contains, namely the fact that in every known 
manuscript the ‘poem’ is wholly non-metrical, something unique in Indo- 
Атуап verse. By way of exemplification I quote three sample stanzas as given 
by Gupta: opposite each line is a statement of (а) the number of syllables it 


‘contains, (b) the number of mäträs® it contains; the metrical irregularity will 


be evident from the figures. 


syllable-count mäträ-count 


6. bhojarája tanau milyau chat divāna 15 19 
bahu nara batthä chai agavans 13 15 
rat rand cwm dist tana 10 14 

rant ji binaval ras narımda п 17 
Батая ho Баћа братах 10 15 
kumari paranävijyau jos nas vimda 15 19 

7. pamdita tohi bolàvas re rat 12 18 
le patadau pamdsyà rávalas биз 14 19 
suvara sodhe mhaka jostya 10 16 
änijyo nagara catura swjäna 12 17 
suragas mohai devata 10 18 

bira bicaksana bisalade cahuamna 14 19 

8. bambhana bhata boläviya rau 11 17 
lagana sopäriya dinhs pathas 12 18 

- gadha ајатет nat gama karau 18 14 
рай vatsars pasähjyo paya 12 18 
befs kahyyo raja bhoja kt 10 18 
ràjamat bara bisala räya 11 15 


John D. Smith, T'he Visaladevarása: a restoration of the text, Cambridge, 1976 (henoeforth 
‘ Smith (1976) ’), vii. Since publication I have noticed в number of misprinta in this work, and 
take this opportunity of publishing a list of corrections: (a) p. 10, 1. 18, add full stop at end of 
line; (5) р. 18,1. 7, for - or read -r-; (c) p. 28,1. 6, close parenthesis after (i.e. jüth[ar]au ; (d) 
I. 22, for budkavara read budhavdra; (e) р. 47, n. 13, for vanasămda, causámdi read АЗА Зр, 
causdmdi; (f "83, n. b, for nisdne read nlsäne; (g) p. 75, n. b, for usuads read uaaadi ; (A) p. 159, 
n. HEEL Wn E for havadai read havadai ; (i) p. 184, n. 4, for na read ne; (3) p. 232, 1. M 
of text, or feel read trey (k) p. 236, 1. 3 of text, the first word is sauna; (1) p. 296, no. 1, 1.2 
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None of those who had written on the Visaladevarasa had chosen to comment 
on this singularity; and yet, apart from being noteworthy in its own right, 
it is the very non-metricality of the text which is its most informative feature. 
An Indo-Aryan verse text cannot be non-metrical; therefore the text of the 
Visaladevaräsa is corrupt, and those elements which violate metrical require- 
ments may be adjudged spurious. The problem in this case was that the 
relevant metrical requirements were unknown, since the ‘ correct’ metre was 
not immediately identifiable, and since the few available metrical indications 
(approximate line-length, rhyme-scheme, cadence, eto.) bore no resemblance 
to any known metre. 

In fact, however, it was possible to deduce the form of the original metre 
without too much difficulty: it proved to consist of long lines (4 + 4+ 4 
mälräs -+ cadence --) and short lines (4 + 4 mäträs + cadence «=. -) arranged 
in a particular rhyme-bound structure.” This metrical form could now be used 
as a grid to isolate the genuine, and to eliminate the spurious, elements in 
Gupta’s text: so, for example, it transpired that the stanzas quoted above 
were originally of the following form (the sign " indicates that an apparently 
metrically long vowel is to be read as short) : 8 


6. raja bhoja mtlyau dwana 
baku пата basthà chat agavans 
+05 rand cihum disi tand 
rant vinavai 704 narimda 
varas vahatat apanas 
kumari parimávau 16% vimda 
Т. pamdıta to nat bölävas тах 
lei patarau rüvalai avi 
so vara sodhe jostya 
апе nägara catura swjäna 
suragas mohat devatà 
vara eicáksana visala cahudmna 
8. bambhana bhäfa bélavya rau 
lagana söpärs dinhi pathas 
gadha ajameri nat gama karau 
pati baksärı pasalau päya 
бей raja bhoja ki 
rüjamatt vara visala raya 
It can be seen that, apart from the deletion of spurious words, the process also 
neoessitates changes in the spelling or scansion of words accepted by us as 


for of read or; (m) р. 297, 1. 11, for other read others; (я) р. 298, s.v. ahara, for adhara- read 
adhara-; (o) р. 299, s.v. äsis-. for ASÍS- read ASIS-. I cannot guarantee that this list is complete. 

? Smith (1976), 26. 

э Tbid., 23-0. 

“Mätäprasäd Gupta, Agarcand Nühtà, Břsala Deva Rasa, Prayäg, 1953; 2nd ed., 1960. 
We have here used the 1960 edition. 

5 A mäträ is a metrical instant with the value of one ‘ light’ or half a ‘ heavy ’ syllable. 

6 Та the small scale this ‘ partitioning’ of medieval texts according to metricality is a 
scholarly commonplace: one thinks, for instance, of the frequency with which the lines of a 
Hindi doha are expanded to contain relative-correlative constructions, names of purported 
authors, ete. But іп the Viscladevarasa we encounter this on an unprecedented scale: expanded 
lines are the norm, unexpanded lines a relative rarity. 

' The normal stanza consists of six lines in the sequence long, long, short, long, short, long, 
with a rhyme-acheme AABODO. 

8 It will be noticed that various modifications in spelling ete. have been oarried out for 
non-metrical reasons: see Smith (1976), 14-15, 21-2, and the notes to the stanzas in question. 
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belonging to the authentic text. Since it might appear that the metrical criterion 
represents a licence to tamper with an attested text, it should be stressed that 
this is far from being the case: not only do about two-thirds of the proposed 
emendations receive some support in the manuscripts, but in addition the 
majority of them fall into a handful of categories (deletion of possessive and 
personal pronouns, vocatives, particles, etc.) and often occur consistently 
throughout the text; what is more, the text revealed when these emendations 
have been carried out is both grammatically and semantically more self- 
consistent than that of Gupta. 

Beyond doubt, the chief puzzle posed by the Visaladevardsa is, ‘ Why 
should so many interpolations have entered the manuscripts that the metre 
itself became unrecognizable?’ The answer I proposed,® supported by some 
internal textual evidence, was that the Visaladevaräsa must have been in 
origin an oral sung text, and that when it was committed to writing the scribes 
made inadequate distinction between elements belonging to the text itself 
and verbal ‘ embellishments, sung, presumably, to musical ornamentations ’.1° 
The next task was to seek supporting evidence for this hypothesis, and I 
accordingly turned my attention to oral sung material from present-day 
Rajasthan, in the hope of finding analogies. 

A prominent place in the ‘ oral literature ' of modern Rajasthan is held by 
two great epic songs, that of Päbüji Rathaur and that of Devnäräyan of the 
Bagrävats. It is no whim of western scholarship to refer to these two in, so 
to speak, the same breath, for there are very close sociological links between 
them. In both cases the hero is a medieval aristocrat who is viewed by present- 
day semi-nomadic pastoralists as an incarnate deity: the Rebaris regard 
Pabüj as an incarnation of Laksmana brother of Rima, whilst the Güjars 
regard Devnäräysn as an incarnation of Visnu himself. In both cases 
performances take the form of a night-wake in which the epie-singers perform 
extracts from the epic 4 to propitiate the deity in question on behalf of an 
audience consisting largely of Rebäris/Güjars. In both cases singers perform 
in pairs. In both cases performances take place in front of a long narrative 
cloth-painting (par) normally painted by members of a particular sub-caste 
(Josi) in Bhilwärä or Shähpurä (SE Rajasthan); the par is a holy object 
which functions as a portable temple. In both cases the singers are called 
bhopos (‘ Little Tradition priests’), and are itinerants who travel a regular 
* beat in search of devotees willing to commission them to perform. Narrative 
content etc. apart, there are only four major factors distinguishing these two 
closely similar traditions: (1) the bhopos of Päbüji are Näyaks, members of 
a caste socially much inferior to their Rebari audiences, whilst most bhopos 
of Devnäräyan are themselves Güjars; (2) bhopos of Päbüji normally perform 
with their wives (the woman is called bhopt), whilst it is exceedingly rare for 
women to perform the epic of Devnarayan; (3) bhopos of Pabüji accompany 
themselves on a spike-fiddle called ravanAattho, whilst bhopos of Devnarayan 
use a stiek-zither called jantar; (4) the song-tunes of the Pábüji epic are 
strophic, those of the Devnarayan epic stichic.1? 


? Smith (1976), 22-3. 
10 Thid., 22. 


11 The complete epio text is so long that it would be impossible to sing it all during a single 
night. 

13T have myself been working on the Päbüjf epic since the winter of 1973-4. For information 
on the Devnäräyan epic I am deeply indebted to my colleague Joseph C. Miller Jr. of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who has kindly permitted me to make use of his recordings, 
transcriptions and background material. 
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From the standpoint of this article only the fourth of thes: differences is ' 


significant, and it forms a good demonstration of the utter impcssibtlity of 
intelligently discussing sung © oral literature’ without giving chorough con- 
sideration to the musio to which it is sung. The song-tunes of the Pabiji epic 
are indeed strophic ; but the text sung to them is stichic. Each -эхїпа] couplet 
is submitted to massive expansion with semantically ‘ lightweight’ verbiage 
to produce a form of words that can be sung to one of the various strophic 
tunes used. My previous article on this subject contains three examples of this 
process at work:'? a single couplet is sung to three different tunes by one 
pair of performers in the course of a single performance, res-lting in three 
differently-shaped forms of words in which the text itself is almost submerged 
by the great mass of extraneous material. Here one illustration must suffice, 
but it should be emphasized that it is in no way exceptional in the quantity or 
type of ‘extra’ verbiage it contains—indeed, it is sung‘ to one of the 
commonest tunes used by Pabüji bhopos, a tune known as pherd + dhal. The 
text of the couplet is: 
2-02 baind sávana path surdngt tya ; 
Маа bandhavd kakas rai hariyat Баја тё. 

* Sisters, the lovely (festival of) Savan ri Тї] 15 has arrived ; let ux set up swings 
in my paternal uncle’s green garden.’ As sung, this text takez the following 
form (the words of the text, or their transmuted equivalents, arz italicized) : 

e ji @уа-ф% sayelyä hamë Байы ji 

sämana to ji e paslasrs ji surang? o tija ji o 

rüthaur& ri o ji ваїуй 1 о re sayely& &pai Aida ji ва гаја 

e ji e bandhävdlä i käko-sä rai ipai hariyas he Бада m= o. 

Examples such as this (and every strophe sung is a potentis] example) 
should make it clear why I have come to refer to the stichic text as a ‘ nuclear 
text’, in distinction from the ‘non-nuclear’ verbiage used to build each 
couplet up into the strophic shape appropriate for whatever tune is currently 
in use. In this example the nuclear text contains 13 words, interspersed among 
33 non-nuclear fillers, whose semantic import ranges from zerc (e, 7%, to, o, 7, 
re, sã, he) through the minimal (hamé ‘now’, dpai ‘ we’) to the merely redundant 
vooatives (sayelyd * girl-friends ’, rathaurd ri... satyd ‘ Rathav- girl-friends ’, 
raja ‘ king ’—this last inserted at this point in the tune by forez of habit, and 
not really appropriate in the present case). 

The epic of Devnäräyan also makes use of fillers, but on a much more 
modest scale: typical is the following fragment !* (in which iae fillers have 
been [bracketed]) Р 

Ist singer: [уе] bhoma dikhana Ка cira 

2nd singer : [cira, rani kai] diriyas ko [re] ghagharo 


12° The singer or the song? А reassessment of Lord's “ Oral theory ” ', Max. хп. 1977, 141-53 
(henceforth ‘ Smith (1977) °), examples 1-3, р. 145. 

14 By the brothers Jav&rj! and Rani, кош on tapes 83-6 in the collection of the Jodhpur 
branch of the Sangeet Natak Akademi. This extract ocours at the point wEere >abiji’s niece 
Kelam and her friends go to swing in the garden. 

15 This festival falls on the third day oF the bright mom of the lunar month of Sravana 
(July-Au; pA it is celebrated in particular by girls 

16 p]. i pt- 2 of Joseph C. Miller Jr.’s unpublish bel typescript * The epio cf the twenty- 
Ат Bagarävat brothers and Devnäräyan : A reliminary investigation of роебе form in an 

ition of Räjasthän, Indie’. With er's consent I have here sligatly modified his 


а of transoription for conformity with my own. 
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' “Her (upper) garments are of cloth from the South country, her skirt of silk 
cloth ’. 

The reader must by now be wondering what sort of rabbit I can hope to 
draw from this unpromising hat. What possible link can be established between 
the medieval Visaladevaräsa and two modern epic songs which even differ 
amongst themselves to an appreciable extent? In fact, I hope to be able to 
extract three rabbits, and to do so without sleight of hand. 

The first is the quite unpredictable discovery that, in terms of metrical 
form, the three texts are closely related. The Vitsaladevarasa can be shown, 
by a process of metrical emendation, to have consisted of lines containing 
two or three feet of four métras each, followed by the distinctive cadences 
- and --- /----. The nuclear text!’ of the Päbüji epic too is metrical ; 18 
it consists of couplets, each line containing five feet of four mäträs each, 
followed by the alternating cadences -~ and --- (rarely, ----). The sung 
text of the Devnäräyan epic also consists of paired lines: 1° here, once the 
fillers are exoised,?? the lines prove to contain two feet of four mäträs each, 
followed by the alternating cadences -~ and -~ - (less commonly, - - ~ -). 

It might be objected that this similarity ought to be viewed with suspicion, 
since the lines of the Visaladevaräsa are grouped in strophes making use of 
rhyme, whilst the modern epics are stichic and unrhymed. But I believe that 
we do not have to be over-cautious: previously it could only be said that the 
observable metrical features of the medieval rasa ‘bore no resemblance to 
any known metre’; *! now we can say that they bear a resemblance to the 
metres of two other Rajasthani verse compositions. And it is surely significant 
that those compositions are oral and not ‘literary’: before encountering 
either epic I had already suggested that, in the case of the Visaladevarasa, 
metrical ‘ similarities are probably more likely to be found among folk-songs 
and ballads than among poetic metres *.? 

Another factor which narrows the gap between medieval poem and 
* modern ' epic is the strong probability that the epics themselves were actually 
composed in the medieval period. I have commented elsewhere * on the speed 
with which narrative songs commemorating a fallen hero come into existence, 
and one may reasonably expect the same consideration to have applied to the 
composition of the songs commemorating Päbüji and Devnäräyan. More 


17 Readers who are puzzled or alarmed by my regular use of the word ‘ text’ m dealmg with 
an oral epic are referred to Smith (1977), where it is demonstrated that, pace the ‘ Harvard 
School’, the Päbüjl epic has a fixed text which its performers know by heart. It is, a priori, 
probable that the same applies to the Devnäräyan epic, but this remains to be investigated. 

18 Thus my use of the sign” in the word swröngt on p. 350, above (in the nuclear couplet, but not 
in the sung strophe, since musical rhythm largely over from verbal rhythm): the word 18 
pronounced (see p. 354, below) with the scansion ~ ~ -, not the ~ ~ ~ which a ‘ classical ' Indologist 
might e . (To write surági is tempting, but the nasal is fully realized as a consonant, and it is 
anyway better to retain a single sign meaning ‘ apparently metrically long but actually short ’.) 

19 For ease of comparison I continue to use the word ‘line’ in the sense ‘ passage of text 
containing а single final cadence’; musically speaking, the line is a recurring melodic unit 
answering to two lines of text. 

%0 It ia normally very easy to identify the fillers: firstly, the same filler tends to recur 
redundantly in line after line; secondly, the inclusion of а filler generally forces the performer 
to sing metrically long syllables to musically short notes; thirdly, oocurring fillers tend to be 
textually ‘ unstable’, that is, to be prone to replacement or omission in other performances or 
at equivalent pointe in the same performance. 

31 P. 348, above. 

23 Smith (1976), 22. 

#3 In * The two Sanskrit epics ', a contribution to the forthooming transactions of the London 
Seminar on Epic. 
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important is the fact that the nuclear text of the Päbüji epic * shows distinct 
signs of antiquity in its phonology and morphology. The commonl7-occurring 
name cavana (= Cauhän), for instance, seems regularly to require a scansion 
== -., suggesting its earlier forms cahuäna,?° cauhana. The use cf postpositions 
is limited (note the absence of a possessive 7/77 to connect sdvcna with tija in 
the example on p. 350, above); and quite frequently postposisions occurring 
in the sung text have to be excised in isolating the metrica. nuclear text. 
Similarly, sung forms such as the future bandhävdla (in the sam2 example) 
have regularly to be reduced to simple presents (in this case bardhavd): * the 
future in -l- is a fairly recent development in the language. Present-tense 
forms are not reinforced with the auxiliary (substantive) verbs ch-, h-, as has 
been standard practice since the beginning of the seventeenth century.” My 
own estimate—of necessity a rough one—is that the original somposition of 
the text of the Päbüji epic ocourred as early as, or even earlier than, that of 
the Visaladevardsa: small surprise, then, if both the oral and the orally- 
derived text share much in common from the metrical point of view. 

What clinches the matter is that there exist other texts, both oral and 
written, which make use of the same fundamental metrical pattern (lines 
consisting of a number of feet of four mäträs each, followed by the distinctive 
cadences -~ and ==.-). There are a number of published transcriptions of 
Rajasthani oral poetry, some of it apparently related to the >abiji epic, to 
which I shall return shortly. There is bhomiyaji ro nevto ‘ th» invitation to 
the hero who died rescuing cows’, which forms part of a sequence of up to 
ten songs sung in honour of various deities to invite them to attend the two 
weddings which occur in the Pabiiji epic. There are very likel7 other modern 
Rajasthani folk-songs (in the broadest sense of that term) which could be 
mentioned here but which are not known to me. Particulacly interesting, 
however, is the discovery of an eighteenth-century text, one xnown to have 
been. sung, which employs a version of the same metrical pattern, but is com- 
posed in Gujarati rather than Rajasthani. I refer to S&mala Bhata’s garabo 
on the fall of Pävägadh, published as an appendix to the cetalogue of the 
Gujarati MSS in the India Office Library?! in an edition prepared by Alfred 
Master and based on MSS 129 and 130 of the same catalogue. On pp. 131-2 
appears an attempt to describe the metre of the garabo ‘from an analysis 
contributed by Dr. Т. N. Dave, who has made a special study of tais type’. Dave 
quite rightly refuses to be misled by the eccentric spelling-ha»its of the two 
MSS (‘ The scansion is influenced by the normal pronunciation rather than by 
the spelling ’), and he is also right to draw attention to the metze’s * superficial 
resemblances to the Sorathiya or inverse Dühä ’; but the metrical pattern he 


** An equivalent investigation into the epio of Devnäräyan remains to be »arri»d out. 

35 As in stanza 7 on p. 348, above (where tho -m- is merely soribal). 

36 Ав can be seen on p. 354, below, this form actually replaces bandAd fla in the spoken 
arthdv equivalent of this strophe (for the term arthdp see p. 353, below). 

*? Smith (1976), 38-40. 

* But metrical gynoopation (using the word in Ња musical sense) is permissible and fairly 
common—e.g. Visaladevarása 23.5, rüpa desi rdjd hdsyou, where the eight mäträs preceding the 
ao -~ - are grouped in the pattern 2 + = +2-+1+ 2, which is not di-isible into 4-máirá 
eet. 

% These songs, together with a number of others, are to be distinguished from tbe narrative 
songs which constitute the bulk of the epic: they do not advance the story, and they are both 
musically and textually different in nature from the narrative songs. 

59 Hence my perhaps presumptuous title. I am grateful to my оеша Т. М. Р. Raeside for 
checking my commente on this text for factual inaccuracies, eto. 

31 Catalogue of Gujarati and Rajasthani manuscripta in the India Office Library, by J. F. 
Blumhardt, revised and enlarged by A. Master, Oxford, 1954, 131-7. 
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sees in the text is one which requires liberal (and sometimes maccurate) * 
recourse to dotted notes and/or rests in a sample analysis using musical 
notation. This will not do: without hearing an actual performance we are not 
in a position to posit рида vowels or periods of silence in the middle of a 
metrical line. As Professor Chomsky might put it, Dave’s model is too 
powerful: almost anything can be scanned when such a degree of licence is 
permitted. 

For various reasons it would be a temerity on my part to propose a definitive 
metrical scheme for this text, and to seek to account for every apparent 
deviation (it would also far overstep the limits of this article). For one thing, 
I am not familiar with the Gujarati of the eighteenth century ; for another, 
Master quotes from only two MSS, neither of which is, on the face of it, very 
reliable; thirdly, the apparatus criticus is not complete even for the two MSS 
in question, and there are not infrequent indications that editorial intervention 
has occurred, sometimes without adequate explanation (3b, 4a, 7a, etc.). The 
text is also often obscure, and it contains at least one misprint (53b karajäda 
for karajoda). Under these circumstances it is out of the question to seek a 
final resolution of metrical and textual problems. Nonetheless, it cannot go 
unremarked that each couplet consists of four short ‘ phrases ' concluding with 
alternating cadences in -~ and --- (less commonly, ----), and rhymed 
ABAB: thus, in essence, we are dealing with a stichic but rhymed variant of 
our pattern. In most cases it is not difficult to see an underlying group of 
4 -+ 4 mdirds preceding the cadence, but this is very frequently distorted by 
insertions (typically the possessive and accusative/dative postpositions, the 
words ne ‘апі’, che ‘is’, ete.), by apparently long but actually short syllables 
(no one who has worked on oral material from western India will bat an eyelid 
at scansions such as ráAyo, karé, ete.),®® and by a number of hopelessly in- 
tractable lines. It is in fact possible to sing the garabo to the tune used for the 
- Devnäräyan epic song from which a fragment was quoted on p. 350, above— 
T have done it. 

My first proposal, then, is to recognize a previously-unnoticed type of 
metrical form used for sung oral and orally-derived literature in western 
India, and used in various ways—stichically and strophically, with and 
without rhyme, with lines of the same or of differing lengths, eto. But the hat 
is not yet empty of rabbits. My second proposal is to suggest that performance 
of compositions belonging to this type appears always to involve the incorpora- 
tion of greater or lesser quantities of extra verbiage, and that there is a strong 
tendency for some or all of this verbiage to ‘ stick '—to become so integrally 
associated with the text in the performer’s own mind that he cannot fully 

ish one from the other. One result of this would be that if a performer 
were to dictate (or himself to write down) the words of such а song, he would 
be almost certain to include a proportion of this non-nuclear verbiage, and in 
doing so to obscure the metre. In this way we could understand why MSS of 
texts such as the Visaladevarasa and Samala Bhata’s garabo pose problems 
for the scholar, especially the scholar who is unaware of the performance- 
techniques involved. 
This is a hypothesis that can be tested, for performers of the two modern 
epics do indeed ‘ dictate’ their lines as a standard feature of performance. 
This is called arthav (‘ explanation’), and follows each section of song to 


22 The orotchete over the word rüe in |. 2 of the couplet printed on p. 182 should not be dotted ; 
note also that in the footnote to the same page the bracketed alternatives are inverted. 
* For something approaching a complete list of possibilities see Smith (1976), 12-13. 
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recapitulate the text: # it is whilst performing arthäv that si-gers point out 
the events depicted on the painted par behind them. In neither tradition 
does the arthàáv necessarily correspond exactly to the equivaler; nuclear song- 
text; non-nuclear material of a (by now) familiar variety :3 regularly in- 
corporated—-vocatives, particles, eto. As a single but wholly t=pical example, 
here is the arthév version of the nuclear couplet from the Pabaji epic quoted 
on p. 350, above (the non-nuclear material is [bracketed]; засу for batná in 
L 1 is a simple substitution of a synonym): 


äy-gi saiyd [jo] sdvana path surdngs tija ; 

[aj satya] Маа bandhävd kákas| 31] rat hariyas [3] bags тё. 
And if the typography of that couplet bears a marked resemb.ance to that of 
my restoration of the Visaladevarasa, I submit that it is no ceincidence. 

The Visaladevarasa is not sung now, and we can never knew exactly how 
it used to be performed. But—as usual—it is the violations c7 regularity, in 
this case metrical regularity, that allow us to make what ded-otions we can. 
It is very noticeable in the (unrestored) text of the ræsa thes two metrical 
positions are especially favoured for the insertion of verbal =mbellishment : 
(a) before the cadence, and (b) at the beginning of the line. In a poem of 
121 stanzas (a stanza normally consisting of six lines), no fewer -han 77 stanzas 
contain at least one instance of an insertion before the words) bearing the 
cadence,*® this figure including 23 stanzas containing two instances, seven 
containing three instances, and two containing four instances. Line-initial 
embellishment is only slightly less common: it occurs in a total of 60 stanzas, 
including 19 stanzas with two instances and four with three instarces. Embellish- 
ment at other points in the line is very common, but it is not possible to discern 
any other specific position which is favoured in so positive a manner. It is 
therefore interesting to discover that a parallel ‘ preference’ can be seen at 
work in performances of the two modern epics. The couplet of arthav quoted 
above contains one instance of each positional type of embe_ishment in its 
second line, and insertion of a pre-cadential filler into lines of Zäbüjl arthav is 
certainly very common indeed (line-initial embellishment із ather less so): 
the favourite word is kijat, literally ‘ fiat? but effectively, in suck usage, without 
meaning; in a random sample of 32 lines of arthäv the bhopo Parbü of Märwär 
Junction introduces the word 18 times. The sung lines of the Devnäräyan epic 
also regularly use the same two metrical positions for the insertion of fillers : 
this is exemplified by the fragment quoted on p. 350, above, which typifies 
the material currently available to us (in a sample passage of 31 couplets, 
21 contain ye, jt, ete., initial in the first line, at least 27 contain a filler initial 
in the second line, and 20 contain pre-cadential re in the secend line). The 
preference for line-initial embellishment is not difficult to aczount for: the 
music creates an ‘empty space’ between two lines of text, a-d horror vacui 
does the rest. But the fondness for pre-cadential embellishmen-, which always 
necessitates a ‘ compressed ’ delivery in singing, appears to be samply a feature 
of the style, and we must assume it to have been so in the case of the 
Visaladevaräsa also. 


% Tn the epic of Pübüjt it is customary to stop giving any artháv at or abant the point in the y 


story where the avenger Böüpnäth is born ; yet performers seem to experience little or no difficulty 
in producing arthde for this ' missing * section if they are requested to do =—an example is 
quoted on p. 357, below. 

*5 Theses figuree are based on the text published by Gupta, not on any single MS; they are 
therefore likely to be on the low side, since Gupta’s editing will have alread;* auppreesed some 
of the leas well-attested embellishments. 
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One rabbit remains in my hat, but it is as yet a somewhat timid and under- 
nourished beast. So far I have sought to suggest (а) that a particular metrical 
type, itself subject to much variation, is often employed in western India for 
the composition of sung verse, whether the text in question be oral or merely 
orally-derived, and (b) that verse of this type is regularly performed with the 
addition of verbal embellishment, which will always obscure the underlying 
metre (it is, so to speak, a feature of these metres that they should never be 
directly audible), and which seems to favour partioular points in the line for 
its insertion. Despite the fact that, as far as is known, we are not here dealing 
with any improvisatory compositions, it is nevertheless clear that these texts 
are ideal hunting-grounds for poetic formulae. A formula, it will be recalled, 
is ‘а group of words which is regularly employed under the same metrical 
conditions to express a given essential idea’;** since what characterizes our 
texts is precisely that they contain much ‘ the same metrical conditions ’, and 
since certain ‘ given essential ideas’ recur frequently, it is not unreasonable 
to expect analysis of these texts to yield examples of formulae. My final 
contention is exactly that a stock, or ‘ reservoir ’, of suitable formulae has been 
available to the composers of verse of this metrical type—that is to say, that 
resemblances between the different texts are not merely metrical but also 
textual. But all that can be given here is an indication: the greater part of 
the work remains to be done; indeed, we do not yet have access to all the 
texts in question, and the probability is that there are many other comparable 
poems of whose very existence we are still unaware. 

As mentioned on p. 352, above, however, there do exist a number of 
published transcriptions of Rajasthani oral poetry with which I have not so 
far dealt, and these must now be considered. Those of most obvious relevance 
are a sequence of parvüros?" or ‘ episodes’ purporting to come from the epic 
of Pabüji as performed in front of the par, and published in various Hindi 
articles? These transcriptions place us in something of a quandary, since, 
though they formally very closely resemble the arthäv of present-day Pabüji 
performers, and though they contain numerous passages, short and long, 
which are more-or-less identical with the content of present-day arthäv, they 
nonetheless contain much else that is totally unfamiliar. All the transcriptions ?? 
were originally made by one man, Ganapati Svāmī, and it is almost certain 
that they are all of a single performer; the presumption must be that his 
version is in some way part of a ‘deviant’ tradition. Unfortunately, the 
editors have made the classic ethnographic error: they have given us no 
information at all on the original provenance of their material; and so we, 
in turn, are prevented from attempting any assessment of 16.40 


35 The making of Homeric verse: the collected papers of Milman Parry, ed. Adam Parry, 
Oxford, 1971, 272. Emphasis mine. 
зт A word. subject to various spellings : see notes 38 and 41 below. 
зв (1) Ug& Manu * Phar ko Pavü&ro ', Maru- Bharati, 1960, 47-57; (2) Kanhaiyäläl Sahal, 
ülyänkan, Ja 1963, 286-330 ; (3) ibid., 331-44; (4) ‚Kanhaiyalsl Sahal, ‘ Satiyó kà 
[or a > (Maru- Ага, 1953, 22-39) ; ; (5) Usa. Malhotra, ‘ Nänariye kā Pavära ’ (Maru- 
Bharati, 1957, 41—54). 
з The originals are deposited in the Birla Central Library, Pilani 
*° Т have, however, to refer to the attempt made by Kanhaiyalal “Bahal (see p. 26 of no. 4 in 
the list in n. 38, above) to analyse the metre of the published material, for, in his view, each line 
contams four mdirés more than I have allowed for the text of the Pábüji epio. The reason for 
this is simply that Sahal ia seeking to determine the metre of what are clearly passages of arthär, 
whilst I have sought to isolate a nuolear text underlying both the arthäv and the sung text. 
The published ‘ episodes’, like all other known arthäv-passages, modify the nuclear text by 
PE of addition, substitution, and (sometimes) omission, and are thus not themselves—as 
ahal admite—strictly metrical. 
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The same, alas, applies also to the other two published trans-riptions whioh 
concern us. One“ was originally collected by the same G=napati Svami 
who made the ‘epic’ transcriptions just discussed. It tells a part of the 
Päbüji story—his arrival in Ümarkot, where the princess fals in love with 
him—but neither in form nor in content does it directly resemble the epic 
version. It consists of alternating lines of the form 4+4+4+4-+--, 
4+4+4+4-+*.-; embellishment is remarkably slight, save that the 
second line of the couplet is consistently preceded by koi amd followed by 
e mort satyd | ‘O my girl-friends!’. Verbal resemblances to tze epic text do 
occur, but only sporadically, and I do not propose to make further -eference to 
this song (there being nothing further I can say about it). 

Rather more interesting is the second of the two non-' epic ' tcanscriptions.*? 
It is a verse narrative of Gogo Cauhan, which contains an account of his 
meeting with Pabüji and his subsequent wedding to Pabiiji’= niece Kelam. 
Not all of this text uses a metrical form comparable with the other sources 
we have been considering, but a large part does: the alterrating cadences 
-~ and -~ –, in the passages where they occur, are affixed to lines whose metrical 
basis appears to vary between two, three and four feet of four mäträs each, 
and in which much use is made of verbal embellishment. Heze, though the 
story is not exactly the same, resemblances to the text of the Pabiji epic are 
frequent and close: on p. 61, as a single instance, we find this description of 
the first gifts given to Kelam at her wedding: 


lädalä re bábas-j1 to dint dholi gaya ; 
haths to dina bat nai ghümata. 
‘ Her father gave his darling a white cow; (someone) gave circling elephants 
to the girl.” With this we may compare the equivalent epic couplet : * 
cävarı cadhatá didht babas dhavvaja gaya ; 
mämdä-sä gaslotd hathi diya Маай. 
* As she ascended into the pavilion her father gave her a white ссу ; her Gahlot 
maternal uncle gave her (excellently-)moving elephants.’ 

The resemblances, both here and elsewhere, are too close zo эе ignored; 
on the other hand, the divergences are too great to permit us zo think of the 
two as being basically ‘the same’. We are dealing with a textual reservoir, 
a ‘ pool’ of textual material into which any poet is entitled to C.p £t an appro- 
priate moment. I propose to conclude this article with a few representative 
examples of such formulaic 'dippings'. They are taken, deliberately, from 
texts with no narrative ‘ overlap ’, and thus are not linked to particular events ; 
they are also taken from the widest range of texts available to us. 

One would expect that the smallest degree of comparability would be found 
in the one text which is not composed in Rajasthani at all, and one would be 
right. Nevertheless, among the eleven couplets which appear сп the first page 
of Master's edition of Sämala Bhata’s garabo (p. 133) there occur three formulae 
for which parallels can easily be quoted from elsewhere. Wish hele cosatha 


41 Narottamdäs Svàm!, ‘ Р&Ьйуї-тё Payayi—{1) Sodhiji-ro Payäro ', Réyastvdn- Bhärait, 1968, 
9-86 


42 Candradan Caran, бора} Cauhan ri Rajasthani Gatha, Bikaner, 1962. 

43 The form quoted is that which underlies the various versions of the couplet Aa + Bb 
discussed on 146-7 of Smith (1977). For further discussion see my ' The vorde and music of 
Päbüjl’s epic’, a contribution to the forthooming work by E. Hartkamp-Jonzis, J. C. Miller Jr., 
. J. D. Smith and E. van de Wetering: Pabuji’s Par. essays on an Indian cEth-gainting and its 

function in an oral tradition. 
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jogant (Ta) compare kot rudhira to pivat chat bat abas kt cosafa jogant (p. 344 of 
published transcription no. 3 in n. 38); with ваўуй sole sanagära (9a) compare 
kinä gatlovata rani eka solat bafısa sinagara (quoted from the beginning of 
Parbü Bhopo’s arthav of the birth of Rüpnäth, the avenger of Päbüji); with 
haide той kerà hära compare [ye] gaļa motyd ko [7] hära (P1.G1.13 of Joseph 
Miller’s Devnäräyan typescript referred to in п. 16). We may also note that 
the word karajoda, which occurs twice in the garabo (22b, 53b), and to which 
Master draws particular attention (p. 120) as a distinctive form, is very likely 
a formulaic Rajasthani borrowing (in fact consisting of two words, object 
noun + absolutive): сЁ. Visaladevarasa 4.6, 93.6. 

At the opposite statistical extreme lies the song bhomsyaji ro nevto mentioned 
on p. 352, above. It is sung by Päbüji bhopos, and it contains large numbers 
of formulae occurring in the Päbüji epic. Thus, for example, of the first 20 
couplets sung by Parbü Bhopo, 14 contain at least one such formula, inoluding 
a significant number containing more than one. There is clearly good reason 
here to suppose that the song postdates the epic, and that it has been con- 
structed out of the materials closest to hand—the formulae of the metrically 
related epic of Päbüji. 

The Visaladevaräasa too contains numbers of formulae, of which some recur 
in the modern epics, most notably—as far as available evidence suggests—in 
that of Devnäräyan. For instance, an extract from the epic appears as band B5 
of the gramophone record OCR 26/RIKS LP 10, and in it occur the following 
two couplets : * 


gavas mängaläcära, [bhója nas] 
[mángalicára, anrexee 15] kalasa vinddvat kämänyä 
gavat [+] mängaläcara, [77] 
[cara,] dhina dhina [e] mata dharata rt 
Compare Visaladevarasa 10.5, 14.3, 17.2, 12.6, 96.6: 
kamant gàvas mamgaläcyära 
mamgala gavas kamanit 
sata sasi mili kalasa vámdas 
dhani dhani ho visala cuhuamna 
dhana dhana deva tümhi jaganätha 


As a concluding example I should like to quote an instance in which a 
particular textual formula has persisted over a period of time in the course of 
which its meaning has changed. It was Professor Burrow himself * who gently 
pointed out my error in translating Visaladevarasa 108.3, mümgaphah si 
Gmguls, as ‘ her fingers [were] like groundnuts’: the groundnut was unknown 
in fifteenth-century India. Yet modern mügphali means, unequivocally, 
‘groundnut’; so that when a modern Devnäräyan singer sings mtigaphali si 
ägak (P3.G3.2 in Miller's typescript), that is what he must mean. Thus whilst 
Rajasthani ladies’ fingers may once have resembled Phaseolus mungo L., 
nowadays they resemble Arachis hypogaea L.; and yet neither text nor finger 
has changed its shape during the intervening centuries. 


44 The repetition is a standard feature of Devnäräyan epic performance. 
45 Words indistinot. 
45 BSOAS, x1, 1, 1978, 179. 


DI- AND UDDI- ‘TO FLY’ IN INDO-ARYAN 
By R. L. TURNER 


The root @- is found in the Rgveda some 13 times as diyati and oncə as 
ddyaté (dáyamāna-), including once each with the preverbs nis and pári, and 
once in Satapatha-brähmana in the intensive dédtyitavet. Pali has dayats 
(beside dà) = uppatati. 

Among the modern languages this exists still in Shina diZotkt ‘to fall’ 
(semantically of. pátatt ‘ flies, falls’), and possibly Himäcali! dinö ‘ to snow’ 
(*& dia ‘snow falls’), dien, din f. ‘snowfall’, for which T. R. Joshi in his 
Dictionary of the Pahari dialects has detinu, dihnu ‘to snow’, though this -h- 
and the level tone of Him. $ are favourable to Hendriksen’s perhaps semantically 
less likely derivation from *dthats (déhats ‘smears’), and in any case -A- is 
lost in both dialects, e.g. ktg. dönd, ko. gräno < déhats, udgrähayats. Possibly 
also Ashkun and Waigali ds-, Kati di-, Shumashti and Gawar-Bati di- ‘ to go’, 
though Morgenstierne NTS ii 253 derives rather from áttyéti (but of. Him. 
ktg. ke. deumó, -o ‘to go’ < dayaté ‘flies’ also in Natghaytuka with the 
meaning gattkarman-). 

This @- last appears in SBr. in one form only, namely the infinitive of the 
intensive. In Sanskrit it is replaced by (й-, in Panini and in frequent forms 
in the Epic language, whether this is due to the random representation of Indo- 
Iranian dentals by Indo-aryan dentals or cerebrals, as e.g. Pali далай, darisatt 
beside Skt. dáhats, ddrnsatt,* or whether according to Mayrhofer, EWA, т, 460 
it is possibly to be attributed to the influence of *mizdi- (seen once only in 
RV as niradiyam), which, if it had not been reconstituted as ntrdi-, would 
have appeared in Old Indian as *nidi- (RV *ий-).®5 

The simple verb dayaté appears in Panini and diyaté in Dhätupätha and 
with many different preverbs (att, abhi, ava, ud, prod, ns, рий, part, pra, es, 
sam, avasam, but not nis) in the Epic language. Among the Middle and New 
Indo-aryan languages: Pa. dem ‘flies’, Gawar-Bati det- ‘to flee’, Bashkarik 
dà-; Assamese deiba ‘to slip over’, deo ‘jump’; Oriya deibà ‘to jump’, 
didibà ‘to toss up’, (йй ‘throbbing’; Him. ktg. ke. deund, -o ‘to go’, Joshi 
dewnu < dayaté (with meaning given in Natghantuka as ‘ gattkarman-’). 
Hendriksen on account of u and w and o in Dogri present doa suggests con- 
tamination with davats or drdvats. 

The NIA languages preserve only one of the numerous compound verbs 
with di- of the Epic language, namely that with the preverb ud, giving Pa. 
uddéts, Pk. uddé and the general NIA word ‘to fly’: Lahnda uddan, Panjabi 
uddnà, Kumaoni urno, Nepali urnu, Assamese uriba, Bengali urd, Oriya urtbà, 
Old Maithili udoi, Bihari &rab, Bhojpuri urab, Hindi urna, Old Marwari üdet, 
Gujarati udv£, Marathi udné: in each case with the appropriate representation 
of MIA -dd-.4 

One of the peculiarities of the Himäcali dialects disclosed by Hendriksen 


1 The vocabularies of the two dialects, spoken in the Simla distriot, Kotgarh! and Koci, аге 
set out in his invaluable Himachali studies, т Vocabulary by Professor Hans Hendriksen, 
Kabenhavn, 1976. 

* A view strongly supported by Professor Burrow to whom this note is addressed in honour 
of his great contribution to Sanskrit and Dravidian etymology. 

* Compare the development of *nizdáts and reconstituted nirdätg- in the penultimate paragraph 
below. 

1 Collected Papers, 239-58. 
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is the loss of an initial vowel before a following heavy syllable: thus khor 
‘walnut’ < akgofa-, genno ‘kindling’ < *agnidhanya-, geljho ‘ fire-place ’ 
< agnisthd-, дш‘ ‘ahead’ < *agramukha-, g‘wa] ‘embrace’ < айКарай-, 
gartho ‘ charcoal’ < *angaristha-, gutho ‘thumb’ < angusthd-, j‘udnd ‘to be 
lighted up, get burnt’ < *adhyusyaté (adhyusié ‘at dawn’ MBh.), nädz 
‘corn’ < annddya-, thära ‘18’ < asfädasa, сит (with level tone on u) ‘to 
be burnt’ < atyusyaté (cf. *adhyusyaté above, dis with dah- in SBr., and Pa. 
and Pk. accunha- < *atyusna-; Ku. ciéno, LSI, 1х, 4, 269 ‘to burn’ 
< *atyusatt and Joshi cont ‘to burn’ tr. < *atydsatt) rather than with Hendrik- 
sen < ctigats ‘ sucks’ which is semantically less acceptable. 

If the initial vowel is u- or ö-, it is transposed into the following syllable : 
tswalno ‘ to pick up’ < *uccdlayats, twano ‘ supine’ < uttàná-, pwaro * miracu- 
lous feat < utpdta-, pwar ‘ hill’ < *utpahàda-, g‘warnd ‘ to open’ < udghita- 
yati, dwar ‘cave’ < *uddära-, d‘wdr ‘loan’ < uddhàra-, d‘warnd ‘to borrow ' 
< uddharayats. 

After r or before ә or u (< earlier -p-) this u is lost or absorbed: grdno ‘ to 
collect revenue’ < udgrdhayats; corno ' to flee’ < *uccafats, podznd ‘ to grow ' 
< utpadyaté; taulo ‘rash’ < *uttäpala-, dz‘tund ‘to wake up’ <*upjhäpayati, 
Ра. wjhápets. (u'tarno ‘to take clothes off’ instead of expected *iwarno 
< ullärayati is a loan from Panjabi or Hindi or reconstruction after uttarnd 
‘to come down’ < üttarati in which before a light syllable preservation of u- 
is regular.) 

In the Koci sub-dialect of Himäcali in which MIA -dd- > -r- (e.g. Pk. 
buddha- > bur'o ~ кір. budd‘o) ‘to Ву? is urno < Pk. uddat or uddei (unless 
it is a loan from Hindi) in which initial u-, not being followed by a heavy 
syllable, remains. On the other hand in the West Koci sub-dialeot another 
form of the root-syllable is preserved, namely dya- (~ daya- or @-) in the 
present *uddiyait > *uddyd- and, with u- attracted into the following heavy 


. syllable, *dwyd-. Alternative forms were produced which lost either w or y 


and were recorded as dwäno or dyäno ‘to fly’. Similarly the causative 
uddäpayati > dwauno. 

In the Kotgarhi sub-dialect MIA -dd- remained: an *uddyä- would have 
become uddé- and, with transposition of u-, *dwé-. Instead Hendriksen records 
reund, rind, caus. raund: that is, the previous stage must have been *ür- with 
Sanskrit (Old Indian) -r-, not -dd-. 

Hendriksen suggests that the Kotgarhi form was derived from *uddriya- 
which also possessed the unexplained т: Sindhi udiranu, Lahnda udran 
(whence caus. udäran), Panjabi dog. udarna, W. Pahari khaá. udarnu, bhal. 
udirnu in which r may have resulted from contamination with *uddratt ‘ flees ’ 
in Kati vudra-, Bagromatal undra- ‘to fly’. But the Si. Lah. Pj. and WPah. 
forms seem rather to have an affix ar/sr. In any case, on phonetic grounds it 
seems unlikely that -ddr- should develop into -r- when dr > dd in vadra- 
> boddo ‘big’, ödra- > dd ‘ carpenter ’, *bhedrapäla- > bad‘alo ‘ shepherd ’.5 

But it may be that in reund, caus. raund Kotgarhi has preserved pre-Vedic 
*uddiyāti > *ud*diyá- > *ugdiya- > *üde- > *ürs- > rsu- for which in Epic 
and Classical Sanskrit, the cerebral form di- having become general, a recon- 
struction with ud would preserve the preverb little changed and the new 
initial of the root unchanged. Elsewhere? I have given several examples of 


5 Kig. b'er ‘aheep: of. Sk. bheda- ~ bhédra-; but since dr of bhédra- is attested in W.Pah. 
bhalesi dhledg@, cameali bAradd, b'er may be a loan from Kool in which -r- represents either. 
5 Collected Papers, 402-4. 
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such forms which, phonetic changes having obscured the derivation, nave 
been reconstituted in Epic or even Vedic Sanskrit. These ‘ regularizing’ 
reconstructions have not penetrated all the modern languages in every case, 
but the descendant of the original form has remained here and there to testify 
to an older stage of the language. For example, *bud*dht > "büdhi in Ashkun 
biira ‘mind’ ~ reconstructed buddhi- in S. budhi and all other middle and 
modern languages, "krüdha- in Hi. kurhná ‘ to be vexed’, Mar. kudha ' sullen’ 
~ kruddha- in Si. kudho ‘ froward ’, *éüdha- in Guj. eudvü “ to clear а fie'd of 
weeds ’ ~ Suddha- in Nep. sudho ‘ straight’. Similarly with original *ntz-dats 

> *nidats in Bg. "rà ‘to weed’ ~ *nir-dà- (nirdätr- ‘ weeder, reaper ' Mn. )in 
Guj. тай ‘to t ’ or *duzdhi- > düdhi- (RV dulhi- ' malevolent ') in 
Waigali dirt ‘ thief’ ~ durdhi- MBh. Also with ud: ud-dhvdr- (if with dhvdrats, 
not hvárati, hudlats) > üdh- in Ku. urhälo ‘ elopement of married woman 2 
Nep. urälo janu ‘to run off (with a girl)’, Mth. Bhoj. urhars ‘a woman who 
has eloped °’, Hi. urkarnä ‘(a married woman) to elope’, urkärn& ‘ to seduce 
(a married woman)’ ~ reconstructed *uddhvdl- in Lah. udihalan ‘to elope 
with ', Pj. uddhalanä, Hi. udhalnà ‘to be seduced’, Guj. ud^alvü “to run off 
(of a woman) ’, Маг. udhajné ‘ to run off (of a tenant)’. 

Thus it may be assumed that Kotgarhi, apparently alone, has preszrved 
an original ür- (< *uddiyäts) in reunó or rénd and raund while all other Indo- 
aryan languages have a reconstructed form based on dayaté (2a. uddéts).’ 


т Kotgarhi seems to have other archaic features: for example in the survival of vocatulary 
recorded by Professor Hendriksen, one word sthdtram which occurs once only in Rgveda and 
onoe only in a compound bhüríisthäira-, but nowhere else in Sanskrit, nor in Pali or t or 
in &ny other modern language, has been handed down in the gpeech of Himalzyan shepherds 
some 3000 years after Ив use by a Rgvedio singer to end up as thác ‘ summer station on а hill 


for grazing sheep and goats’. 
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IRULA RIDDLES! 
By K. V. ZvELEBIL 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Irulas * are a tribal complex of four tribes inhabiting the lower slopes 
of the northern, eastern and southern parts of the Nilgiri mountains of South 
India. They speak a tribal language of their own—the érla narya—in four 
dialects; it belongs, historically, to the Tamil-Malayalam group of South 
Dravidian.® Two of the tribes intermarry, so that the Irula complex forms a 
tribal group of three endogamous units. Linguistically and from the point of 
social organization, the Irula situation may be thus symbolized as 


Trulas 





"M Paes E. cd 
Vétte Kädu Irulas = Mele Nadu Irulas Üra]is Kasavas 


The creativity of Irula-speaking tribes finds expression mostly in musio,* 
dance, and above all, in verbal art.’ They have a wealth of oral traditions 
characteristic for most pre-literary cultures; though modernization—thus far 
mostly in the socio-economic sphere—has had its impact on the Irula-speaking 
tribes, the absolute majority of the Irulas are still illiterate. Hence story- 
telling, oral rendering of myths, legends and genealogies, and other forms of 
verbal art are still very much alive. 

One of the very frequent forms of oral literature among the Irulas is the 
numerous riddles. During my recent field-trip to the Nilgiris® I collected 
about four dozen riddles among the three Irula-speaking communities of 
Vétte Kadar, Mele Nadar and Bais A few characteristic features of the 
riddles should be pointed out. tas many of the riddles were common to the 
three communities mentioned above, and while this is not at all surprising as 
far as the Vette Kadar and Mele Nadar are concerned—since these communities 


1 This paper is offered to Professor Thomas Burrow, one of the great discoverers of hitherto 
unknown or undesenbed Dravidian tu ie ied 
in some dialects, irla/irja. 


3 The Irulas call themselves erla 

3 of. K. V. Zvelebil, * Irula—& е Dravidian language’, New Orient Bimonthly, їп, 
Prague, 1968, 94-5; K. V. Zvelebil, The Irula е, Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1973. Тш 
my last fold teip to the Nil it was established yond doubt that the Irula la 
four main dialects: Vette Кы. Mele Nadu, Ūrāļi and Kasava. The first of these week 

Кеп Vette Kädaru, on the southern lower slopes of the Nilgiris, and in a few at bot 
e Kerala part of the Nilgiri mountains, notably the Attapadi Valley. The second OIN), 
probably the most prestigious, dialect, is spoken by the Mele Nädaru, on the north-eastern, 
eastern and south-eastern slopes of the mountains. Üräli Irula is n by the ie aii of the 
Ürälis north of Satraniansalan in the Coimbatore district, towards the Karnataka border. 
Kasava 18 spoken by the Kassvas, a small tribe on the northern and north-western lower Nilgiri 
plateau, next to the Wynad ares. 

4 The Irulas use three wind instruments: the ko:lu / koalu / kogalu (of. Ta. kulal, DED 1511), 
a kind of oboe made of wood with sonorous higher tone; bugari (DED 3482), a thin bamboo 
flute with very deep sound, and в smaller bamboo flute with higher sound with five plus one 
holes. They also use a variety of e the main among them the pore, the davilu, the ta:Ja and 
the calange; also tambotie and mattalá drums. 

* Different Nigri tribes manifest their creativity in different wa; I and through different 
channels. Thus e.g. whereas the creativity of the Todas is manifes ostly in the high skill 
of ad hoc composition of songs, m dance, and, above all, in the ‘famous Toda embroidery (but not 
ш any outetanding narrative skill or composition of stories), in contrast the Irulas do not have 
any outstanding material culture of their own or any great skills in manufacturing objects, but 
manifest high creativity in the narrative art, story telling, playing of flutes and oboes and drums, 


and. дап 
In ebraary--Apell 1978. 
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intermarry and live in contiguous areas—it was somewhat striking in the case 
of the Uralis who form a strictly endogamous tribe and live nowadays in 
discontinuous and somewhat remote areas. Obviously, verbal art like riddles 
goes rather with the linguistic division (Ūrālļi is clearly a dialect of Irula) than 
with (probably more recent?) social and geographic divisions; їп any case, 
the identity of the riddles underlines the deep linguistic and cultural unity of 
the Irula-speaking communities. Second, the riddles are favourites with all 
age-groups, from the oldest members of the community to small children. 
Third, as far as the formal structure of the riddles is concerned, they begin 
with the text of the riddle, followed invariably by the question ad’ enna/ 
adu-y-enna? ‘ What's that, what is it?’, followed by brief answer.’ 

The following thirty-nine riddles have been arranged according to certain 
topics like parts of the body, tools, plants, nature, etc. I make no distinction 
in the arrangement among Mele Nadu Irula, Vötte Kädu Iruls, and Üráli 
riddles; however, this tribal-cum-dialect division is indicated in brackets by 
the following symbols: MN, VK and Ur. Each riddle is followed by brief 


linguistic notes, and, if necessary, by explanatory notes. 


2. TEXT OF THE RIDDLES 
la. nadu™ vere?) oru? kurun® Биги). adu®-y-enna™? AS) bird’s® 
nest‘® in the middle! of the rock‘), What‘ [is] that)? ade(9 pokku(9. 
That) [is] the navel. (MN) 
vere-li, vere ‘ rock, rocky slope ' + loc. suff. -ls. 
lb. nadu vereli oru kurüvi kurdu. ad’ enna? adu bokku (VK) 
2. тади) vere? mede nikkudu™. ad’ enna®? A hillock®) stands in 
the middle™ of the rock(9. What [is] that! 9? adu mule. That's? a 
breast(9, (MN) 
nikkudu 3p.nt.sg. non-past of nsllu-' stand ’. 
In these two riddles, nadu vere ‘the middle rock’, is equivalent to our body 
(Ir. тоу). 
9. nadu™ тете) köh vinjuga 9. ad^. enna’? In the middle?) of the 
rock? he calls by waving(? the hand'?. What'® [is] that? adu(? атии). 
That" [is] the eye(lid)®. (MN) 
vinjugà 3p.m.sg. non-past of vinju ‘to call (by gesture)’; the gesture being 
is typically Indian moving of the hand as a signal of calling, with the ie 
own. 

4. namuku™ vandat? nattaslu® name ariye, ad ® enna? I myself 
do not know!? the guest? who came® to us), What” [18] that? adu® 
ka:du®, "That's? the ear. (MN) 
namuku dat. of pers. pron. nazmu ‘ we’. 
vanda past rel. part. of var-, varu- ‘ to come’. 
natia:lu s.opd. ‘ guest’ (of. 1 LI 254). 
пагт-е lp.sg. + emph. -e ‘I myself’. 
ariye lp.sg.neg. ‘I do not know’ (archaic form). 
Б. anju'? Ии) oru(9 Багц). ad’) enna? One® handle“ for five! 
spears. What‘ [is] that? ?* adu? koyys®. That's? a hand ®. (MN) 
1-и. tit ‘ spear, lance’ + dat.suff. -ku. 

1 A very interesting and linguistically important artiole on the riddles of another Nilgiri 
НШ tribe, the Раа Kurambas, was prepared by Dieter B. Kapp (BSOAS, x11, 3, 1978, 512-22). 


I herewith express my thanks to the author Хор enabling me to read his paper in the manusoript 
form. 


+ 
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6. gen’ Шанай) muznga® — pode? bodd’ Шайа kadame® тета. 
adu-y-enna'®)? In a thicket/? of ringless(? bamboo!) boneless) sambar- 
deers") are grazing), What‘) [is] that’)? telemamde(? peu”. Hair 
[and] рее, (Ur.) 

génu ' ring (on bamboo)’; -Watta ‘non-existent; without; -less’. 

pode-lt. pode ‘ thicket’ + loc.suff. -li. 

bodd’ Шана ‘ bone-less, without bones ’. 

me:gina 3p.pl. non-past ' they graze’: mer + non-past -g- + p.g.n.suff. -ina. 
Т. muppadu kilskku'® ore: bogotte. ad’ enna’? One single? hole 
for thirty™ parrots), What [is] that? ади) pallu(9. That's? the 
teeth), (MN) 

kifi-kku. kiji ‘ parrot + dat.suff. -khu. 

от-ег. oru + emph. er * one single, only one’. 

8. randut? kurreku® ore:) vita. ad ® enna(9 1 One single?) central beam™ 
for two™ houses®. What [is] that9? adu? muzkku®, "That's" the 
nose(9, (MN) 

9. idit? viduga'? gundu® pattana vandul®) pattana™ porgudu”. ad? enna(9) 1 
A ball) as out) from this place? goes? to town [with the intention to] 
reach? town. What [is] 1008) 7 ade09 kannu®. That's? the eye). 
(MN) 

po:gudu 3p.sg. neut. non-past ' it goes’. 

10a. tarakkambarakkam cante™ poige®. ad’ enna ? І go® to the market) 
[with the loud sound] tarakkambarakkam™. What's(9 that ? adu!® ceruppu. 
That’s the sandals‘). (MN) 

porge 1р.вр. non-past ‘ go’ (po:-g-e). 

10b. tarkaporka'? candekt™ porga®, ad’ enna(9 1. He goes) to the market™ 
[with the sound] tarkaporka™. What's that? adu® ceruppu'?. That's 
the sandals), (Ur.) 

porgaé 3p.m.sg. non-past “he goes ' (por-g-à). 

11. ulangoydernnumu™  ariyapada:®), porangöydernnumu®  ariyapada:), 
ore)-y-ele, Tf you say ‘the palm of the hand ’™, it will not be seen), and 
if you say ‘the back of the hand’), it will not be seen [either], such a 
leaf, ad’ enna®. What) [is] that? adu?) ctrle™. It’s) a garment, 


(MN) 

ullangöydernnumu. ullangöy cpd.s. ‘the palm of the hand’ -+ der ‘emph. 
particle’ (cf. Ta. tàn) + 'nnu + -mu, ger. of en ‘to say so-and-so’ + -mu 
‘and; even; also’ (of. Ta. -um). 

artya-pada:. Inf. ariya ‘to know, be visible, be seen’ -+ padaz neg. of padu, 
auxiliary, ‘not convenient, unfit, impossible’ (productive in Old and Middle 
Tamil, not in Modern Tamil). 

сёе is primarily the Ir. designation of the Hindu-style many-coloured female 
dress (sari), whereas the one-coloured (usually dark-red, purple, dark green, 
dark blue) tribal type of female dress, worn in the tribal fashion (both shoulders 
uncovered, dress tied in the back under the shoulder blades, in front just 
about covering the breasts) is called vanna. In this riddle, the cile is compared 
to a (large) leaf which while walking, moves, flutters and flaps so that one 
cannot see well either the front or the back, the upper or the under part. 


12. ar dana® de® ancukallu®, murrOana® de” mimc®ukallu®, 
ombad ana darraganda™, ad 03) enna)? Six) annas’@ [worth] bead), 
only!” three annas’® [worth] glittering stone, nine@ annas’@) [worth] 
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door-frame"?, what's19 that: 1 adu@) дЧ®), That's09 а (206, (marriage- 
necklace). (VK) 


Married Irula women, like South Indian Hindus, wear nowadsys the typical . 


tals or marriage-badge, which is compared in this riddle to a door (dara, 
IA loanword !) frame (ganda) worth nine annas, filled with beads and glittering 
stones. For miincu® “to glitter’ cf. Ka. mificu (Та. min, DED 3994). The 
form muzru ‘three’ (DED 4147 Ka. mūru) is odd in Irula; but then the 
lexical material of this riddle is all strongly ‘ Kannadized ’. 


13. alag'ulla' рот ем! alleyh® orte, ad’ enna? A beautiful? 
girl? р a hole‘) in the side of [her] body®. What [is] 1560? ade? 
taz (9, It’s атай. (Ur.) 

alagu s. * beauty’ la post. ‘possessing’ —- alag'ula ‘ beautiful’; 
pombille-kt dat.possess. 

alle-y-sli. alle ‘side of the body; waist’ + loc.suff. li. The beads of tälis 
or marriage-badges used to have a hole in the middle; these hollow talis are 
considered traditional and old-fashioned. 


14. po:ga porga™ bodakkulle® kéys® viduga(9. ad’ enna‘? As [one] goes 
and goes), [one] lets [one’ в] hand? inside the bush®!. What’s(® that? 
adu curukkupdyys®). That’s a small string-bag. (VK) 

boda-kku-ulle. boda ' bush, low jungle’ -+ dat.suff. + postp. -uke ‘inside’. 
curukkupiyys ['surukkw'pæyyi], a ора. subst. (lit. contract/furl/close + bag) 
designating a small cotton bag with a string to tie it close; worn (traditionally) 
in the knot of the vesti, or round the neck on a string. 


15. véttina™ kónel korys® kurgugudu'®. adu-y-enna®? A cock? 13 cooing’ 
in a cut-off ош What fis] that©? adu? Коала". That's? an 
oboe), (MN) 

véttina past rel. partic. of ойи ' to cut, cut off, chop off’. 

köne-li. köne ‘ branch of a tree’ + loc.suff. -I. 

kurgugudu 3p.nt.sg. non-past of kurgu ‘to сту, coo, call (as a bird)’. 

koarlu, kozlu (MN), kogalu (VK) is one of the two most frequently used musical 
instruments of the Irulas, a wooden oboe with sonorous tone; ib has six holes ; 
the bell is usually adorned with carvings; the mouthpiece is a rather complex 
and delicate piece of work. 


16. Банде)  kurrel 9 dumbs® mirugudu®. ad єетта'®ї A beei® is 
h ing? in a dark! house®. What's that? adu"! wreunkallu®. 
It's? a grinding stone. (MN) 

17. kar ma? varluku® ора) pidipicctkkarru®, ad’ enna(9 1 
They have fixed a silver’) anklet to the tail?) of a black dog@. What? 
[is] that’? ? adu?) lakka®. That’s” a pestle“® (MN) 

varlu-ku. varlu ‘ tail’ + dat.suff. -ku. 

pidipicetkka:ru, a cpd. verb form, 3p.pl. personal perfect tense from the 
causative verb pidépt- ‘to cause to hold, to fasten, to fix to’; + past-tense 
marker -cct; -+ finite verb form of iru (auxiliary of perfect); strukkarru 
— -kkarru. 


18. kannardi®) kurrekkulle'® rendarlu® ardugaru®. rendu® лутат tambi 
a:dugaru(9. adu-y-enna™ { Two people®—two® [brothers], elder [and] 
younger brother‘), dance(*.9 in a glass)-house™, What [is] that? adu() 
voccu), "hat's? a watch, (MN) 


a 
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ardugaru 3p.pl. personal non-past, azdu ‘to dance’ + non-past tense -g- 
+ p.g.n.suff. -aru. 

voceu [тобо] < Engl. watch. 

19. a:divaci! pondruku® kundacari? mole. ad’ enna’? Adivasi 
women? [have] back-side’) breasts. What's that? adu mura? 
That's? a winnowing fan), (MN) 

a:divact was pronounced [a:divet[i]; the use of this term is of course an 
innovation in imitation of the ‘ official’ designation of the tribals as adivasts 
‘the original (ädt) inhabitants (vast) ’ (of India). It is deemed to carry respect 
and prestige. 

pondruku. pöndru < pöndiru pl. ‘women’ (with the old suffix -iru < *-tr) 
+ dat.suff. -ku. 

kundacars (often also kundacdri), a opd. subst. meaning ' back-side’ (usually 
of the body). The Irulas seem to be obsessed with the notion of ‘ back-side 
breasts’; they have even stories about women having breasts on the reverse 
side of the body (see forthcoming Irula texts). The winnowing fan is compared 
to a ‘dark’ Adivasi woman with back-side breasts because there are two pro- 
trusions on the back part of the winnowing fan. 


20. etringa oiffeku® oru9 mula valu. ad’ enna? The ciringa cifte1-9 
bird [has] a tail? one!) сирі long. What” [is] that‘ ¢ adu a eumarru®), 
It’s a broom”. (VK) 

eiringa се was glossed as a pretty little bird, a kind of swallow; обе 
(DED 2073 Ta. cittu, Tu. citfé) means ‘ a small bird’; in Ta., ‘ anything small’. 
mula, Ta. mulam (DED 4093) ‘ cubit’. 

21. dine райка) дш) гта) тап{агпда'®. ad 9 enna? They won't? 
go up“) the edge? at the side of the veranda™. What’s that? adu® 
rallu(9.8. Tt'8(9 a mortar. 

dene; in other Ir. dialects, dine, dine, düne, an important part of the Irula 
house: the veranda in front of the house, or around the house, several feet 
above the ground level; a mud platform under the eaves of the roof on which 
people relax and sit talking, smoking, joking, etc. The social life takes part to 
a great extent on the dine. 

maranga 3p.pl.pers.negative auxiliary ‘they won't’. 

rallu (DED 560 Ta. ural). Husking is done with the wooden mortar (rallu) 
and. pestle lakke, lakka (DED 580 Ta. ulakkat); rallu is a high cylindrical 
block of wood with a central depression at the top; the grain which is to be 
husked or pounded is put into this depression ; lakke is a long, heavy, cylindrical 
piece usually of nurra or narva (jambtü-tree) wood (while the trunk of the jackfruit 
tree is used for making the rallu). 

22. adappa™ kombili? doddappa® dumguga™.® ade'®-y-enna®? On a large 
side-branch"—®) swings) grandfather). What‘ [is] that’? adu cakke- 
kays®)10 That ? [is] the jack-fruit‘®. (MN) 

adappa was glossed as a ‘large side-bough’ (of any wide-branched tree) 
kombili. kombu ‘ branch, bough’ + loo.suff. 45i. 

dumguga 3p.sg.m. non-past dumgu ‘to hang; sleep’. 

23. erunurru) korangu™ ore:® талба, ad’ enna? Two hundred) 


* An alternative answer was rallu kuyi ‘the mortar-pit’ (i.e. the central depression in the 
mortar). 

% An alternative form quoted by а different informant: nerluga. 

10 An alternative answer was tem ‘ honey-oomb ’. 
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monkeys? [have] only one single? tail“. What's chat? adu® 
vürekolle'?. "That's? a banana-bunch®), (MN) ¥ 

korangu (also korazhku) is the big black monkey (Nilgiri langun; the smaller 
brownish monkey is called ko:dà. 

24. аце'®-у-Ца:йа'® pille” péruga oru pëndu®, ad’ enna? -3 A woman'®) 
without? husband™ gets‘) children‘, what’s that’? атщ®' värkolle®, 

That's? a banana-bunch‘®. (VK) 

25. manca? hirin? nenca™® pilandu bagavarnukut puzje/9. ad ad O enna(8 ? 
The heart? of a yellow™ bird? split? open—in worship") 5f the Lord®, 

What’s® that? adu'9 varepammu. "That's? a banana), (MN) 

pijandu ger. from pila- ‘ to split, crack, ete.’. 

bagavamuku dat. bagavain < lw. Ta. or Ма. < Skt. bhagavan. 

puzje ‘ worship’ < lw. Ta. or Ma. < Skt. 

vdrepammu cpd.s. väre ' banana, plantain’ (DED 4403 Ta. eila:) + pammu 
* ripe fruit ’ (DED 3299 Ta. palam). 

An example of profound Sanskritization-Hinduization. 

26. karnanjoileh® kambuls® kurkuttukka:?, adu arr)? He squats) in 
the deep forest [covering his head with] a rug). Who [is] thet? adu‘® 
nurtapammu'”. It’s) a jambü-fruit(D, ( 

kamanjorleli cpd.s. kaman + josle + loc.suff. -W; the opd.s. is made up of 
karna + morphophon. -n- (DED 1194) ‘forest tract, wo-dland' + соле 
(DED 2357) ‘ jungle’. 

kambuli, lw. from Ta., Ma. or Ka. < lw. IA, of. DBIA 76 ıSkt. kambala-, 
Pa, Pkt. kambale-, eto.). 

kurkuttukkar 3p.m.sg. of a opd. verb-form kurku- ‘to squat’ -+ -4u (< vidu) 
+ -kkar (< iru). 

nurrapammu cpd.s. nura. ‘jambii’ + pammu (DED 3299) ‘ruit’. Jambü- 
fruits grow in small black bunches on the boughs of the jamrü-trees (' rose- 
apple ’). 

27. torluritia munne® cante? cujtugudu® 18 ad’ ennai? A skinned) 
hare? roams in the market’), What's? that®? adu? pce. "That's? 
a tamarind'9, (MN) 

urttia past rel.part. urt ‘to peal off, eto.’ ; torl ‘akin’ + она. 

munne; other forms munna (Kas.), monnà (DED, DEDS =071). Cf. ILI 
item 407; cuffugudu 3p.nt.sg. ouffu ‘to roam, go about, etc.’. 

Before it is sold, the outer skin of tamarind fruit is removad; hence the 
possibility of the riddle. 


28. curunga™ mottiya® cante®  a:duga(9. ade®-y-enna®} A wrinkled 


d 


Ir 


э» 


scrotum? dancing in the market-place®. What‘) [is] shat? adu? 


kurumalagu®). "That's? pepper’), 

curunga inf. in attrib. function, сЁ DED 2213, Ta. ouruzku ‘to shrink, 
wrinkle, be creased, eto.’. 

moffiya s. ‘scrotum, scrotum with testicles, testicles’; othe: dialects лобе, 
cf. DED 4048 Ta. muttai, Ka. тоне ‘ egg, ovum, testis °. 


11 Another version of the same riddle: azyira korangeku ore: valu (MN) * є thousand monkeys 
[have] one single tail ’. 

14 The very unusual word-order of this utterance (the ‘regular’, statistically absolutely 
prevalent WO would be 12534) is most probably due to Ihe fact that it is a Zddle, with specific 
emphatic relationships. 

18 Another reading : cuffivarugudu ‘comes roaming’; yet another version: a:dugudu 
* moves about, dances ’. 
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29. tosluritia™ monnd® cante) azdudu™. ad 9 enna? A skinned” hare(?) 

roams) in the market’). What's? that®? adu? béngiya®. Thats” 

onion'9, (VK.) Cf. No. 27. 

böngiya, MN vengsya ; other dialects also vengaya, cf. Ta. venkäyam, venkäyam 
© onion ’ 

80. seine taccar™) kattina®) koztte ore: ими) parta: dirgudu®. 

ad’) enna? You aim (lit. when one looks” with a single’ eye) at the 

fortress? made by® a thousand”) artisans®, it will break up). What’s 

that ? adu™ teu. It’s a honey-comb), (MN) 

katjina past rel. part. kaftu- ‘ to build, construct, make, etc.’. 

kann. kannu ‘ eye’ + loo.suff. -ts. 

parta: condit. parru- ‘to look see’; оте; kannit parru- ‘to aim (with one 

eye)’. 

dirgudu 3p.nt.sg. non-past déz- ‘to vanish, be soattered; fall off; break up; 

come down, drop down, be reduced, diminish '. Cf. DED 426 Ta. ik.“ 

31. tande'! coriya®), tarii jadartti®, maga muttukutts), ad’ ennardu® t 

The father™—a man full of scabies), the mother™—a woman with matted 

bushy hair, the daughter )—a little pearl, what thing) [is] that”? adu® 

cakkepammu®, That's a jack-fruit!?. (VK) 

тини cpd. subst., lit. “the young (kutii) of a pearl’. 

32. cikku cikku™ bindige™, eingarra® bindige™), aruvattu® bindige® — name” 

tumba®. ад?) enagU9 ? Very very small? vessel, beautiful’) vessel”, 

sixty) vessels ®—and I [am] full. What’s© that® ? adu? cundekays?). 

10802) a cunde-fruit™), (MN) 

сата, lw. < Ta. cinkdram < Bkt. $ragära-. In Ir. as in Tamil, the adjective 

means ‘ beautiful, embellished ’. 

tumba ‘ full’; adv. used in the context of ‘ eating fully ’ 

cunde (DED 2194) Solanum torvum, S. verbascifolium, 8. pubescens; Indian 

tree-potato ; а shrub with small edible fruits. 


33. 28600 cakkarakayku™ komb’® de®, ad'9 enna’? White sweet 
potato? without ш М what’s® that? айн“) koryimutte'9. Thats 
а hen’s egg). (MN) 

34. dakkene-y-énna®™ pada:®, parye сита! pada, ad’ епа t. Tt is 
impossible? to count?) the areca- a it is impossible“) to roll the mat“. 
What’s® that(?? adu® vamnattt© mineD, It’s the stars“ in the gky (19, 
(MN) 


H І suspect that the loss of initial vowel accompanied by the appearance in the initial position 
of the cacuminal-retroflex plosive must point to some rules of accentuation different from those 
of Tamil-Malayslam, and probably connected with the Nilgiri areal linguistio features (in some 
Kurumba languages one may observe accentuation definitely different from the regular © primary 
stress on the first syllable’). It is striking that Irula should go in some items as far as Telugu, 
and some Central Dravidian languages even further: eg. DED 78 Ta. ataikkü ay © areoa-nut ' 
Ir. dakke; DED 799 Ta. sas ‘to break’: Ir. depisu ‘to cause to break’; DED 426 Ta. ii, 
Te. digu, Kui diva, eto. : Ir. di: * to drop down, eto.'. 

Of. farther cases such as Ir. rangu: Ta. iranku (DED 439) * to descend’, Ir. ronga: Ta. 
uranku (DED 606) ‘to sleep’, Ir. rez: Ta. arai (DED 191) ‘to grind’, Ir. laru: Ta. alaru 
(DED 211) ' to shout’, Ir. =: : Ta. alas (DED 203) ‘ to roam, wander ’. These cases prove that 
the Irula velopment of the loss of the initial vowel and the aubsequent changes (occurrence 
in initial position of consonants which do not regularly occur en in Dravidian, i.e. d-,r-,L; 
lengthening of the vowel. like Ta. ii: Ir. di:, Ta. alaru : Ir. laru; change in vowel-quality, 
like in Te. uranku : Ir. rorgu) are of general and far- тэмпа за nature, and can only be explained 
by strong &ooentuation of the second syllable. We ma; bly symbolize the process by the 
following tentative ordered rules (ө. 2: (1) Pre-Ta. *' DIS pre-Irula *'ale-. (2) *'ale- — *a'le- 
(change of accent). (3) Prote-Irula *a'le- — Ir. ler- ‘ to roam DED 208). 
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dakkene. dakke ‘ areca-nut ' (DED 78 Ta. afatkkay) + acc.suff. -ne. 
Enna, сита infinitives ; for pada:'9, of. No. 11. 
varnatit. vara ‘sky’ + loc.suff. -tis. 
35. ammantu panatte® риа) mudiyadu™, aguetu(9 раъайе'® тайа) 
mudiyadu®. ad’ enna ? It is impossible to grasp“ the money (= coins) 
of the father™, it is impossible) to fold? the money (= baaknotes)!® of the 
mother‘), What's? that? adult!) miznvarna™, That’s) she starry віку (13). 
(MN) 
ammantu. amma ‘father ’ + morphophon. -n- + gen.suff. -tu 

ратайе. pana ! money ’ + acc.suff. -йе. 
pukka, madıkka” infinitives. 
mudiyadu neg. verb ‘is not possible, cannot '. 
ague[u. ague ‘ mother’ + gen.suff. -tu. 
Basic kinship terms of Irula and Urali: 


FATHER MOTHER GRANDFATHER GRANDMOTHER SON DAUGHTER 


MN amma ague ейарра ette nuna = maga 
VK amma agve aiya/appa appe naga maga 
Ur. appa avve édda édde maga maga 


36. iryati® cakkara® пайи, ayatts® kodi9-y-appi9, arci?) apparal®) pus) 
риши), ame) appara kay, ad’) enna?) ? Sugsr? planted? in 
lead™, creepers) stuck® on to iron, the paddy has flowered®—™ во 
much), and the elephant“) has extended [its] trunk? so far!*9 —what'su9 
Шай ? qduU9 oumyan07. That'st9 the sun”. (MN) 

This highly poetic (and almost surrealistic) riddle was exolained to me as 
referring to different qualities, colours, and the heat of th» sun (ultimately 
compared to the ane elephant stretching its trunk—the rars— so far") and 
its rays {= creepers, flowers of paddy, the elephant’s trurk); the striking 
thing is the mythico-poetic vision of the sun as a huge hot a elephant, 
giving warmth and nourishment. 

sryatix. irya ‘lead’ + loc.suff. -t$ ; cakkara(? refers to ‘ sugar-cane ’. 

паи ger. of nadu ‘ to plant’. 

ауайз. aya ‘iron’ + loo.suff. -tit; the kods® ‘creeper’ recers to one of the 
creepers giving edible roots. 

apps ger. of арры ‘ to apply, stick to, clap on’. 

arci, Ta. arici (MN Ir. pron. [arti]) ‘ paddy ’. 

appara adv. ‘thus much, to that extent; thus far’. 

purttu ger. of pur ‘to flower’; lit. ‘the paddy has flowezed with so many 
[and] so far-reaching flowers ’. 

ЗТ. varadi? varada® atta oleh bud ® ie. ad’ ennc®? There's no(9 
ash‘) in the oven“) wherein a barren woman”) and a childl>ss man™ cook”), 
What's?! that? adu® 622100). That’s® a [double-barreled] gun”. (MN) 
affa?! past rel.part. adu (DED 66) ‘ to cook, roast, eto". 

olels), ole ‘ fire-place, oven, hearth’ + loo.suff. -И. 

620480 (DED 4602) ‘gun’; а double-barrelled gun is meant here. 

Just as e.g. Nos. 34 and 36 manifest a very high poetic vision of the riddle- 
makers, No. 37 shows a nice sense of humour; indeed, almost all the riddles 
show great skill in metaphoric substitution and metonym:c transformation. 
In this sense, many of the riddles may justifiably be viewed es parts of creative 
verbal art. 


f 
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Н. W. F. Sacas: The encounter with the 
divine in Mesopotamia and Israel. 
(Jordan Lectures in Comparative 
Religion, хп.) xviii, 243 pp. London: 
University of London, Athlone Press, 
1978. £8.50. 


A book written by а scholar who is an 
рург} їл the Mesopotamian field and which 
the form of & comparison of oertam 
aspects of Mesopotamian and Israelite religion 
is potentially of great value and Professor 
Sages does not disappoint the expectations of 
the reader. The book is well written and 
produced and only three small typographical 
errors have been noted (р. 112, for 
© stage ’ j Р. 130, ‘exte’ for ee (2); 
р. 161, ‘apostacy’ for ‘ apostasy’). Those 
who аге principally concerned with Meso- 
potamian studies will have their critical powers 
teased and provoked by what Saggs has to say 
about Mesopotamian religion. The present 
reviewer has looked more olosely at the critical 
itions adopted by the author in respect of 
Id Testament material and the influence 
which these have exercised on his comparative 
study of the two religions. 
In the openmg section on method his state- 
ment on the function of form criticism (‘To 
get back to the setting of the religious litera- 


ture in the cult’, p. 13) is not one to which 
general assent will be given. It is true that 
the form-critical method has been largely used. 


in this way and that alleged demonstrations of 
original cultio Sitze wm Leben for Gattungen 
have been achieved by means of it. This, 
however, is no more than a partioular applica- 
tion of the method, and form criticwm m 
principle is concerned with the Siz of a 
Gattung, whatever that Sitz may be. When 
Saggs says that ‘ the Gatiung is the framework 
in whioh the idea is preserved, not necessarily 
the setting in which it was created’ (р. 14), 
the point which he is makmg is not olear and 
his illustration 'Zounds!' does nothing to 
relieve this obscurity. The ciroumstance that 
one can discover from the OE D that ‘ Zounds ! ' 
is an abbreviation of ‘By God's wounds!’ 
will not inform us how the expletive functions 
in the particular literary contexts where it 
ар The important discovery is not that 
as this etymology and that 16 may once 
lam ben used with a solemn intention. The 
necessary consideration ie rather the funotion- 
ing of ‘ Zounda!’ in any piece of literature 
where it appears. Thus the suggestion that 
the setting 18 in some way merely a container 
and the ‘ conceptual meaning ’ is more funda- 
mental than the meaning within the setting 
and is to be had by abstraction from it is & 
misunderstanding. The idea itself or the 
essential idea not be reached Ъ en 
the setting in which rt originally ap 
although such a Gattungageschichte ы 
cally valuable, nor by disengaging the * oon- 
cept’ from any A in which it appears. 
The referen aul Radin carries the 


disoussıon beyond the hmrte usually accepted 
by form oritics and there 1s no harm in that: 
‘ Any manifestation of religion in the form of 
а religious text must have come m the first 
place (to use the terminology of Paul Radin) 
in answer to a psychical crisis within a religious 
man’ {р. 18). This is a conmderation which 
ought not to be neglected, although it 1s hkely 
that it has simply been Soned by those who 
hold that the Psalms are oultic and are designed 
for pubho, liturgical use. When it is saıd that 
the Stz of the book of Psalms is cultic there 18 
no suggestion that they were composed by a 
committee of priesta rather than by individuals 
who were gifted in composition. The issue 18 
rather whether they were composed in the 
first place for liturgical use or whether they 
were effusions of private religious experience 
which were subsequently adopted for oultio 
use. The main differences between Gunkel 
and Mowinckel, however, do not arise in this 
ares. They are connected rather with a 
difference of opinion as to whether extant 
[аши are, for the most part, oultic and 

turgical compoartions or whether they are 
original eultie compositions which have been 

‘spirituslized’ and captured as private 
expressions of individual piety. 

The other interesting question which arises 
in the section on method conoerns the nature 
of the account of Israelite religion which is 
preserved in the Old Testament. B 
observes that what we have in the © canon ' is 
& preeoriptive account of OT religion or a 
definition of normative Yahwism. The docu- 
ments are not principally occupied with 
actual, empirical manifestations of Israelite 
religion and. these are allowed to appear only 
as aberrations in relation to the norm. Hence 
Saggs says, ‘To obtain a valid picture for 
comparison, it is Yahwism as it was (the 
Yahwism of historical fact), not Yahwism as 
it should have been (the Yahwiam of theolo- 
gical judgement), nor Yahwism as it ultimately 

ө in consequence of the repreasion of 
certam features, that we must consider’ 
(p. 22). There is a measure of validity in 
Saggs's affirmation, but the distinction 
between ‘ actual ' and ‘ theological ° hal bera 
empirical Yahwism and an 
Yahwism should not be pressed. ioa аг. ae The 
normative Yahwism has been determined in 
decisive respects by the actual Yahwism and 
is not simply the creation of canonical thinkers, 
reformers, and og tl area ideal religion 
which was never practised. However it may 
have been refined and subjected to norms of 
orthodoxy, it still had to be recognizable ва a 
particular, historical religion. 

In fact Saggs’s procedures cannot tolerate 
too much of a divorce between ‘the Yahwism 
of historical fact’ and ‘the Yahwism of 
theologioal judgement’. If the actual, histori- 
cal religi on haa been entirely superseded i in the 
oT by. the Yahwism of Theological judge- 
ment’, the OT cannot be used in order to 
reconstruct. the history of Israelite religion. 
But Saggs has greater confidence in the OT 
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as a source of Beligionsgeschichte than many 
OT scholars and he draws conclusions about 
* Mosaic religion’ and ‘ Patriarchal religion ' 
from which some would abstain. Thus he holds 
(pp. 36-8) that the particularism of the final 
form of the Moses traditions justifies a con- 
clusion that the religion of the historical 
Moses must have displayed а similar, narrow 
nationalism, and that the universalist ten- 
dencies in the final form of the patriarchal 
narratives are an indication that patriarchal 
religion itself contained the of such 
universalism. Some of the practitioners of 
Überlieferungsgeschichte would argue with good 
reason that what в corpus looks like at the end 
of ita development does not enable us to make 
historical oonolusions about the religion of 
Moses or the religion of the patriarchs. 

The main topio of ch. ii is creation doctrine 
and the bearmg of this on the widening of the 
horizons of Israelite religion. Whether or not 
Saggs is right in su that Jer. 27 : 4—6 
derivea from the historical prophet Jeremiah 
1s в oritical піоебу which may be left aside, 
but ш any case he makes this single 
bear & heavy burden of interpretation. In tho 
context of tho chapter the reference to Yahweh 
as oreator in 27: 6 has an inoidentel character 
which one would not suspect from the weight 
which attaches to it and the conclusions 
which he builds on it. He makes pues thing 
turn on the olaım by Yahweh to contro 
kingdoms and world history, loosed from any 
reference to Israel’s election and her special 
position over against Yahweh’s dominion. The 
significance of any new departure in Jer. 
27: 4-6 ів surely over-estamated. These verses 
have to be seen in connexion with the theme 
of the chapter which is ‘the yoke of Nebu- 
chadnezzar'. This is oonneoted with the 
symbolic wearing of the yoke by Jeremiah and 
the encounter between Jeremiah and Hananiah 
desoribed i Jer. 28. The particular point of 
all this is to supply a reason why Judah should 
submit to the Babylonian king. Yahweh 
oreated the world and peopled it, and he has 
the power to dispose of nations as he will. He 
has resolved to set Nebuchadnezzar at the 
head of a world empire and it is pointless for 
Judah to resist. Hence it is not clear that, as 
an advance in creation dootrine, Jer. 27:5 is 
so momentous as Bagge's account would lead 
us to suppose. However, ho finds similar ideas 
in Deutero-Issiah (45:12—13) and since most 
scholars have supposed that Yahweh’s status 
as ‘ cosmio creator ' is a significant part of the 

of that prophet, the case can be made 
out on that basis. All the more во since the 
destination of the argument was that Jer. 
27:4-7 perhaps furnished evidence of the 
influence of Babylonian religion on Israelite 
religion; ibat the doctrine of Ashur, the 
Assyrian God, was modified relative to cosmio 
creation as & со ence of an encounter 
with Marduk, and that ‘ Jeremiah was taking 
over for Yahweh olaims he found 
made for Marduk of Babylon’ (p. 48). It is 
understandable that the emphasis on creation 
theology in Deutero-Isaiah might be у 
attributed to the influence of Babylonian 
religion, if it is supposed that he was a prophet 
of the Babylonian exile. 
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Tt is not obvious that which 
cites (рр. 48 Ё) in fact demonstrate shat 
Nebuchadrezzar is emperor of the world in 
virtue of Marduk’s cosmic plan and not 
because Marduk fights for him. This s a 
distinction so nice that it is difficult to discern. 
Thus in connexion with an affirmatior of 
Nebuohsdrexzar (‘The widespread people, 
with whom Marduk the Lord filled my hand, 
I made subject to Babylon ’) Saggs comments, 
‘In the last passage quoted, we see a вресійо 
distinction between Marduk's granting oortrol 
of the people to Nebnchadrezzar, which was 
the god’s plan and must come to pasa, and the 
implementation of the plan by warfare, which 
was Nebuchadrezzar's doing ’ (p. 49). 

If the case which Saggs has presented for 
the imfluence of Babylonian religion on 
Yabwistio oreation doctrine is complete, it 
does not appear that the Babylonian con- 
tribution was a major one. It might have 
been supposed that something would be made 
of the oreation narrative in Gen. 1: 1-2: 4, 
since an exilic provenance may be assumed. 
Saggs’s view is that far from influencing the 
thought of this Babylonian concepts 
have had the effeot of dri the writer 
towards antithetical positions, He has gone 
out of his way to emphasize his differences 
with Babylonian religion and so the narretive 
is ‘ a reaction to Babylonian concepts ’ (р. 62). 
There is a deliberate separation of light from 
the sun and moon, ‘so that what the Baby- 
lonians thought of as astral deities, or the 
symbols of astral deities, might be seen as 
mere physical instrumente working the purpose 
of the one God’ (p. 53). The харро чов 
that t*hóm preserves the faint recollection 
of a conflict associated with the process of 
creation is mistaken and there is no necessary 
connexion between conflict and соашїо 
creation. Such a conclusion has rested on æ 
particular interpretation of Hnima Е 
which, however, 15 a composite work, analysed 
by 8 into gx separate тп: . The mytho- 
logical fragments in the which allude to 
conflict may not be used in order to reconstruct 
a Canaanite or Israelite creation narrative of 
which conflict was an element. 

When we reflect at the end of this chapter 
on ‘ The Divine in Creation ?, we are left with 
a question about the sources of OT orestion 
theology. Baggs says that Deutero-Imuah 
achieves his universalism by developirg a 
creation doctrine whioh features the deity El 
and he suggests that this is a reintroduction 
of ‘a universalism latent in patriarchal 
religion but largely lost in the mainstream of 
Mosaic Yahwism, despite occasional protests 
by earlier prophets’ (р. 51). But this is to 
turn away hon Babylon and focus attention 
on Canaan. Kissfeldt has argued that Yahwism 
was enriched by El creation theology, not in 
connexion with the religion of the patria-ohas, 
but in connexion with a syncretism of Yalrvvism 
and El religion subsequent to the settlement in 
Canaan, for it is this that we aro to infer rom 
the references to El in the patriarchal narra- 
tives. More ратыошану, any account of OT 
creation doctrine must devote attention to the 
book of Psalms. The ‘ ip of Yahweh ’ 
psalms are rich in creation doctrine and if one 
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is to look for a historical moment when El 
creation theology decisively affected Yabwism, 
it must be the oocasion of the capture of 
Jerusalem, the appropriation of a Jebusite 
sanctuary whose deity may have been EI 
Elyon, and the symbiosis of the old oult and 
the new one. 

Задов opens his chapter on ‘ The Divine in 
history ' with severe oriticisms of Gerhard von 
Rad in the course of which he alleges that 
von Rad has foroed OT evidence ‘into a 
Christian straitjacket' (р. 68). The effect of 
this long attack (pp. 64-9) is to пе the 
opening of the pter and a detailed ocon- 
sideration of it would introduce elements of 

roportion into a review. 

aggs's principal concern ш this chapter is 
to examine Lambert’s view that events were 
not supposed to be decreed so absolutely in 
Israel as they were in Mesopotamia, and he 
introduces a distinction between individual 
concepts and their categorization: ‘ There is 
evidence suggesting that though Israelites did 
not achieve the categorization of the concepts 
regarded as divine decrees, the ooncepts 
themselves existed’ (p. 73). There may have 
been no general concept of destiny, but there 
were specific divine decrees by which particular 
aspects of life were predestined (burial, Gen. 
3:19; seasons, Gen. 8:22; length of life, 
Gen. 6:3; blood revenge, Gen. 9:6; sabbath, 
Gen. 2:3; labour pains, Gen. 3:10). It is 
questionable whether the intention of 3 : 19 is 
to dearee burial as opposed to other posaibilities 
such as ‘ being cremated, mummified, eaten 
sannibalistically or exposed to creatures of the 
wild’ (p.75). There may be an allusion to 
burial, but the main th t is that man is 
composed of dust and decompose into 
dust. Again, 8: 22 appears in a context where 
the emphasis falle on God’s promise not to 
resort again to a judgement which calls in 
question the integrity of the created order. It 
is not therefore во much the promulgation of 
в ісшаг decree as an assuranoe that no 
arbitrary act of God will henceforth disturb 
the stability of the created order. 

’s conclusion is that no difference in 
principle can be detected between Mesopo- 
tamian and Israelite attitudes to destiny as 
constituted by divine decrees: “Опе may 
certainly feel that there is a greater emphasis 
upon direct intervention m history in Israel 
and upon destiny in Mesopotamia, but this 
impression can hardly be quantified, and even 
if it is factually representa differences of 
degree, not of ргїпоїрїө' (p.76). With the 
discussion on destiny so rounded off he takes 
up the consideration of another of Lambert's 
dicta that a concept of history which ınoludes 
the working out of a plan 18 not found in the 
Mesopotamian cultural area (p.79). Saggs 
presents evidence which, in his view, demon- 
strates that Sargon II was used by Ashur in 
order to prosecute a plan (pp. 81 ff.). The 
ertations contain references to a renewal of the 
cultus and to world dominion: ' He (Ashur) 
fully made over the Jand of Assyria into my 
hands for administration and direction; he 
made my weapons bitter over the four (world) 
regions’ (р. 81). There is evidence of a belief 
in an enduring dynasty ‘a century before 
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King David’ (p.82): ‘You have given to 
him his lordly destiny for power, and said 
that his high-priestly seed should stand for 
ever in the temple Ehursagkurkurra ’ (р. 82). 
Saggs’s response to Lambert’s opinion is that 
‘the gods, in particular Ashur, were pro- 
moting Assyrian imperialism, not in terms of 
a destiny decreed in prımeval times, but as an 
activity within history relating to extending 
the might of the nation Assyria and per- 
petuating the dynasty ’ (р. 85). 

Albrektson and Saggs have perceived that 
the distinction made between Israehte religion 
and other ancient Near Eastern religions, in 
terms of the purposeful, historical activity of 
Yahweh in the one and the non-significance 
of history as a sphere of divine purpose ш the 
others, has acquired a schematio tidiness or 
even absoluteness which does not arise from a 
careful weighing of the evidence. There is, 
however, a suspicion that ambiguities asso- 
aated with the word ' plan’ need to be teased 
out farther. Those who have argued that 
history 18 seen as an area of special significance 
in OT religion have not simply had in mind 
the ideology of Davidio monarchy—the en- 
during dynasty and the programme of world 
dominion attached to the Davidio king. The 
evidence which Saggs produces of ‘a con- 
tinuing dynamic plan’ (p.85) in Assyrian 
religious thought would not be regarded by 
them as comparable to the OT ‘plan’ con- 
summated in and through historical existence, 
because rb lacks а teleological element. What 
is being argued is that in the OT history ı8 
viewed as aimed at a goal and that the 
direction which it takes is meaningful, because 
ita unfolding is the means chosen by Yahweh 
to implement his plans and bring them to 
fulfilment. Saggs does not appear to be dıs- 
oussing a divme plan and ite relation to the 
historical process in this sense and his Assyrian 
evidence does not demonstrate the existence 
of such a plan. 

In the concluding part of the chapter 
(pp. 87-92), which is occupied with the relation 
of Yahweh to nature, Baggs's mode of argu- 
ment recalls his treatment of Gen. 1: 1-2: 4. 
The Mesopotamian tendency is to equate 
deities with heavenly bodies, or, at least, to 
blur the distinction between numen and 

henomenon. The approximation of deity to 
heavenks body is not characteristic of the 
OT, where sun-worship is regarded as apostasy : 
* The sun is merely a part of Yahweh’s creation, 
and wholly distinct from him. Yahweh is 
never regarded as being immanent in the sun’ 
(р. 91). Saggs prescribes a via negativa as a 
way of guishing between Yahweh and 
Mesopotamian gods. The intention of such a 
procedure will be to deny to Yahweh what is 
attributed to the gods of the ancient near 
east: he is not manifested plurally; he is not 
present in natural phenomena; he зв not 
representable in human or animal forms. This 
is а type of approach which is associated 
particularly with von Rad. It is а recognition 
of a ‘hiddenness of Yahweh’ which dis- 
courages familiarity or a presumption of 
knowing too much about him. OT religion is 
marked by a growing awareness of the distance 
between God and men and by an appreciation 
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that thoughts and words will not contain the 
mystery. ee 
In the ohapter on ‘ The Divine in relation 
to good and. evil’ as also m the following 
chapter on ‘ Communication with the Divine 
Бадан "в expository gifts are өхегошей to very 
ood effect and he achieves an enviable olarity 
in his explanations of diffioult concepts. In a 
discussion about the relation between demons 
and deities in Mesopotamia he notes the 
suggestion that Enmesharre origmated as an 
abstraction ' to comprehend the totality of the 
concept included in the formless nameless 
numina known as ‘‘the Seven"'' (р. 101). 


According to this view the suppression of ‘ the 
Seven’ representa a at which the 
anthropomorphic form of arose. Saggs 


observes that the accommodation of demons 
to the gods gave rıse to theological problems 
to which aetiological solutions were attached, 
sometimes contradictory in character. The 
depredations of Lamashtu or pafittu, directed 
ioularly inst nursing ınothers and 
bieg, ould he explained as an activity 
which was contrary to the will of the gods 
(she was a rebel daughter of Anu) or on the 
assumption that she was employed by the 
ods to limit the numbers cf the human race. 
Sogge '8 opinion is that the demons were 
* originally independent of the gods and some- 
times hostile to them’ (p.105). They were 
Subsequently represented as agents of the 
gods or hypostases of them and this movement 
represents а theological process m which 
there was a ive demal of the place of 
the irrational m life (p. 105). 
The coexistence of good and evil in Yahweh 
18 not to be explained in terms of the absorp- 
tion of & demonio element into the nature of 
Yahweh (pp. 106 f£): the equation of ‘god’ 
with ‘ goodness’ and ‘demon’ with ‘ evil’ i 
of dualism which does not correspond 
with the texture of Mesopotamıan religion and 
which obstruote the process of comparing it 
with Israelite religion. While Mesopotamian 
demons might be a source of evil, whether as 
the instrumenta of a god, or independent of a 
god, or contrary to the will of a god, ıt was 
also possible for a god to initiate evil. In 
Mesopotamian religion the demons were 
originally expressions of randomness and blind 
chance in human existence, and so their 
malevolence was represented as unmotivated. 
Ther incorporation into the divine scheme of 
things served the ends of a type of piety 
whioh could not tolerate an irrational residue 
in human experience and which strove to 
orn everything in terms of the will of the 
o 


Sagge detecte a somewhat similar develop- 


ment in several OT passages. A story which 
was originally about tho unmotivated attack 
of a demon has been rewritten in terms of a 


purposeful attack by Yahweh (Gen. 32 : 24-30) 
and there are other accounts of ‘ evil spirits ' 
under Yahweh’s control and acting es his 
agents tp alent But is Satan п 1 Ohr. 
21:1 in tization of the sinister 
side of Yahweh ’ an 113) ? For the most part, 
Saggs is desoribıng a process whioh brought 
originally ındependent demons under the 
control of gods, but 2 Sam. 24: 1 (1 Chr. 21:1) 
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will not fit into this pattern. If ıt did, the 
conclusion would have to be that 1 Chr. 21:1 
represents an earlier stage than 2 Sam. 24:1, 
but this would certainly be an erroneous 
conclusion. Satan 1s introduced in Chr. because 
of a piety which will not attribute the inorte- 
ment of David to Yahweh and which 18 con- 
cerned to disengage Yahweh from this act of 
provocation and to attribute it t) Satan. It is 
a piety which in this instance finds a monistio 
position intolerable and which takes a step 
towards dualism. 

In Ludiui bel némeqi Saggs finds a latent 
denial of the value of the oult and an agnostio 
tendenoy; in the ‘ Babylonian theodicy’ he 
discerns a conclusion that all men are evil, that 
it is men who oreate suffering and not the at 
(pp. 118-120). But is this latter conclusion 
one at which thought can come to reat ? If the 
gods created men as they are (* With lies and 
not truth they endowed them for ever’), they 
made injustice and suffering inevitable. If the 
chaos in human society is caused by a funda- 
mental lack of benevolence in the gods, to an 
ul-willed determmism of whioh they are the 
authors, what is the point of saying that the 
only recourse which man bas ' is to throw 
himself upon the divine meray i (р. 120) ? 

The problem of Yahweh’s benevolence and 
the justice of his ways arises in a particularly 
sharp form in the OT, because he is brought 
into immediate connexion with tae experiences 
of individuals and їз made accountable for 
everything that happens to them. Thess sre 
the matters which are raised in Gen. 18 : 22-33 
and which are explcred more thoroughly m 
the book of Job whose author may have been 
aoquamted with Ludiul and ‘ The theodioy ' 
and may owe something to them. The author 
of Job does not deny the fact of unmerrted 
suffermg and he does not follow either of the 
Mesopotamian solutions. He Goes not even 
attempt to solve the problem ‘ but on the 
theological level he transcends it * (pp. 120-4). 
According to Saggs’s view the suthor of Job 
abdicates from mental strife and rests in a 
personal communion with the divine where 

suffering dissolves into nothingness ' (p. 124). 

There are, however, also ımportant agnostic 
indications in the book of Job and the lines 
which § oites from Ludiui (t Who knows 
the will of the gods in heaven ?... Where have 
mortals learnt the way of a god ?’) express 
aignifioant eots of Job's complaint. The 
insoluble problem of the book 18 at least as 
theologroa cally significant as tke intellectual 

r whioh, according to Baggs, 13 the 
price of release and rest. An important part 
of the dialogue is the realization that men do 
not know God and his ways nearly so well as 
they affeot to do. Tho analogical language 
which makes God the judge who guarantees 
justice to individuals assumes an intimacy of 
superintendence which is divorced from ex- 
perience. It is а reasonable expectation that 
в judge in а court of law will dispense justice 
and access сап be had to him, but а theodioy 
cannot be constructed out of the language of 
the law courts and the enterprise should be 
given up. Men do not have this kind of access 
to God: they do not have the opportunity of 
engaging in legal argumenta wrth him and 
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demanding justice from him. To use analogies 
which make it appear that God is accessible 
and accountable as those who hold offices in 
human society are, в to make a olaim to 
knowledge where the truth is better served by 
agnosticism and reserve. 

The question to which Saggs first addresses 
himself in the chapter ‘Communication with 
the Divine’ is whether Mesopotamian divina- 
ton is fundamentally 'demtio' or ‘non- 
deistio’, and he concludes that ın essence it 
has more to do with & concept of causation 
than with theism or revelation (pp. 125 ff.) : 
‘The omen thus represented not a god's 
decision upon a situation but rather a recog- 
nized correlation between past and future 
phenomena. The gods came into the matter 
only as the divine beinge able to intervene to 
cut the web’ (p. 132). It appears, however, 
from Baggs's subsequent account that the 
breaking of the chain of causation, brought to 
light by an evil omen or в bad portent in a 
dream, ' might be effected by the non-deistio 
teohnique of a magical ritual and spell, or by 
the overtly deistio means of prayer to the 
Sun-god, or by the two techniques jointly ' 
(p. 134). While evil omens or portente do not 
predict an ineluctable fate, they do establish 
a causal nexus which will produce an effect 
unless extraordi measures are taken to 
disturb and overnde the normal sequence of 
events, Only в few accounts of dreams, in a 

ersonal, historical context, in which messages 

m 8 deity to 1ndividuals are conveyed, are 
preserved. Apart from these, which should be 
regarded as theophanies in the form of dreams, 
the correlations of portente and consequences 
in Dream Books are comparable with omen 
literature. This whole area of prediction arises 
from what was regarded as a science rather 
than communications from gods. Whereas 
good omens or portenta do not necessitate any 
&potropaio activity, bad omens or portents 
call for measures to ward off the evil con- 
sequences which are predicted, whether these 
measures take the form of magical rituals or 
prayers to gods or a combination of both. 
Such a portent as ‘If (m a dream a man) 
does the work of a seal-cutter, his son will die’ 
requires anyone who haa had such a dream to 
take urgent measures in order to prevent the 
otherwise certain eventuation of what is 
predicted. ‘If he does the work of a fuller, 
for a poor man (it means) his misfortunes will 
leave him’ doea not demand any defensive 
measures. The happy chain of circumstances 
which is predicted can be left to eventuate. 
The argument that divination is fundamentally 
non-theistio allows that ‘ divination was taken 
under the umbrella of deistio religion at a fairly 
early date, certainly not later than the Old 
Babylonian period, though probably not 
earlier than that either ' (p. 137). 

Apart from dream theophanies, personal 
communications about future evente are com- 
municated through oracles. These are attested 
for seventh-century Assyria in the reign of 
Esarhaddon and are principally spoken by 
women. The inspired n (raginiu, ' one 
who calls out’) is evidently in a state of 
eostasy but the form of inspiration is not 
known. In some cases the raginiu is a cultio 
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official but in others the oracle would appear 
to have been uttered by a ‘ private ecstatic ’. 
The Mari evidence is particularly important: 
it consiste of letters which refer to messages 
from deities, some of which are dream theo- 
phanies. In twelve of these letters there are 
references to messages given through a mahhum 
‘frenzied person’ or äpilum ‘one who gives 
an answer’. In some places there are indica- 
tions that the prophet was in an ecstatic state 
(immahü). Some of this prophesying was a 
сос activity but it was not invariably во, 
since one oracle is spoken by the ‘ wife of a 
freeman’ who would not have been во 
designated if she had held a cultio office. 
Usually Mari oracles consisted of a message 
of encouragement to the king or contained 
instruction about religious rites. 

A striking aspect of all this, and one on 
which Saggs does not comment, 18 that all ihe 
oracles appear to have been spoken out of the 
hearmg of the king, sometimes at a distance 
from the court, and to have been subsequently 
reported to him in letters. This is entirely at 
variance with the direct delivery of the oracle 
by the prophet to the person or persons whom 
it concerns which is the rule in the OT. 

When he turns to OT prophecy Saggs does 
well to question whether the present con- 
sensus of scholarship about certain passages 
(Amos 5: 21-7; Hos. 6:6; Mic. 6: 6-8; Isa. 
1:11-17; Jer. 7:22-8), to the effect that 
there is no root and branch condemnation of 
the cultus by the canonical prophets, is so 
admirable and satisfactory as is supposed. 
His employment of Deut. 13 : 1—5 is, however, 
puzzling (p. 149), since there appears to be no 
appreciation in this passago of the difficulty 
of distingui between ‘true’ and ‘ false’ 
prophets, where all prophets speak in Yahweh's 
name and olaim his authority. It is assumed 
that any prophet who speaks m Yahweh’s 
name 18 a tru& prophet, and the Deuteronomio 

turns rather on а true prediction made 
in the name of ‘ other gods’, mamtainmg that 
the accuracy of such a prediction is not a 
guarantee that 1t was spoken by a true prophet. 

The difference between Mesopotamian 
oracles and those of the OT prophets 1s, 
accordıng to Saggs, one of scope. Mesopota- 
mian oracles relate principally to royal affairs 
and divulge the will of a god for & particular 
person in particular ciroumstances, and there 
are propheta of this type (e.g. Nathan) ш the 
OT. е oracles of {һө oe prophets 
possess a ter generality and are ‘not 
merely abont the behaviour demanded from 
a particular man in a particular mtuation but 
abont the behaviour demanded from mankind, 
not about the intentions of the gods for the 
immediate circumstance but about God’s very 
nature ' (pp. 151 f.). 

While жа ig to be followed in so far as he 
is indicating that there has recently been an 
under-estimation of the originality of the 
ргорнене contribution to OT religion, his 

scriptions of the concerns of the canonical 
prophets and the spheres in which they 
operated will not gain general assent. One has 
thei impression that he is representing them as 
principally teachers of a general, universal 
ethic. In faot their main concern was with 
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‘immediate circumstances’ and, for the most 
part, they addressed their messages to urgent, 
contempo es. It is true that rarely 
did they gir шев individuals, but it was not 
their practice either to direct ther words to 
‘mankind’. They addressed foreign nations 
(ш во far aa the foreign oracles which appear in 
the books bearing ther names are attributable 
to them), but these bear no resemblance to a 
universal ethic for mankind. Some passages 
(e.g. Amos 1; 1-2:16) may bear this inter- 
pretation, but ther concern was taken up 
mainly with their own community which they 
saw under the threat of disintegration and 
whose doom they predicted as a theological 
judgement. Certainly they speak about the 
future, perhaps even a future which will 
contain restoration rather than judgement, but 
all their words arise out of ther appreciation 
of the present state of the community in 
which they livo. 
Although the final chapter has the title 
em ', the subject is not reached 
til p: 176 and is departed from on p. 183, so 
that the principle of coherence in the chapter 
is not obvious. Nevertheless, it has interesting 
features, not least the indications that ancient 
men may not have been as different from their 
modern coun as has been sometimes 
sup , that they did not after all live in a 
world. dominated by gods, and that seculari 
is perhaps not so new as has been alleged. 
learn that admmistrators of temples ш Erech 
writing letters to the authorities in Babylon 
are more concerned with practical problems 
than they are with theology or mythology 
and that when negligence or embezzlement 
are mentioned they appear as cases of in- 
capacity or dishonesty rather than sins against 
g who, nevertheless, according to the 
cology, are the owners. Although there are 
allusions to religious indifference ın the OT 
(Amos 8:5; Іва. 56:2; 58:13; Zeph. 1:12; 
Jer. 5:12), references to religious practices 
disapproved. by normative Yahwism are more 
typical of the book, and Saggs concludes that 
e attitudes of the common man were more 
dominated by es in Israel than in Meeo- 
potamıa (p. 168 
Saggs о - 165 ff.) that a ргіпора 
difference between umerian and їч д 
creation myths is that only in the Babylonian 
examples is the blood of a god an ingredient 
of human nature. This is not intended to 
convey a theological dootrine—that man’s 
nature partakes of the divine. The questions 
which give rise to these creation narratives lie 
withm human society and they are attempta 
to supply answers to these questions: ‘ They 
are intended to explam the existence of man 
hunself, ghosts, and various oustoms of birth 
and death and other features of human 
society ' (p. 168). The doctrine that man was 
created to serve the gods is the reflection of 
a social organization which was characteristio 
of Sumerian city-states of the first half of the 
third millennium, where the most powerful 
institution was the temple estate. This 
doctrine that man was created to suppl 
labour for the gods, which 18 absent from oT 
creation narratives, has as ite corollary that 
the gods are dependent on men who therefore 
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bargaining power оғег against them 

‚ 170). 

Saggs accepts Oppenheim s view that there 
i$ no personal religious involvement present 
in Mesopotamian cultıo prayers, but he finds 
evidence of prayer which has & personal 
intenmty outaide the спіс sphere. He 
remarks that sınce Eli thorght that Hannah 
was drunk, her prayer coud not have been 
accompanied by any recogrizable posture or 
other external features whioh would have 
enabled him to recognize that she was at 
prayer. It was therefore a spontaneous, 
private approach to God rather than one 
through recognized oultio e=annels, although 
it hap at a cult place (1 Sam. 1: 10, 
12-18), If, however, we are to argue in this 
kind of way, it would also Поу tast private 
prayer must have been a -are phenomenon, 
since the high priest would rot otherwise have 
misconstrued it as a state oi inebriation. 

Saggs approaches the topis of universelsm 
through a consideration o£ Deut. 32: 8-9, 
although it is arguable thes this passage is 
more con with monocheism than it is 
with universalism, and Saggs’s comment, 
‘ A monotheism precludes such a view ’ (p. 176) 
is perplexing. It is ie keane зоггес that Elyon 
is, in the original concepton, the supreme 
God who delegates responribihties to other 

‘ods of whom Yahweh is one, but an attempt 
fas been made to make th s council of gods 
compatible with monothertic Yahwism by 
identifying Yahweh wrth Elvon and by repre- 
senting the other deities os angels or as 
heavenly beings who are ss than deities. 
This is еа nr оңчу” na 
indicated by a Qumran fragnıent (шу зу 
by LXX (xarà арб» буубоу беой). Bea's 
main contention that monotheism must 
necessarily lead to universal-sm is not particu- 
ney well served by Deut. 3%: 8-9. 

or is the Assyrian roya inscription by a 
contemporary of Isaiah of Jerusalem which he 
cites necessarily an expression of universaliam : 
* re of the four regions, of foreıgn tongue 
verse speech, living m mountains and 
pene as many as the Light of the gods. the 
rd of all, shepherded, at the command of 
Ashur my lord ... I took zaptive’ (p. dn 
The reference to the ‘shepherding’ of a 
peoples by ‘a member of the Assyrian 
pantheon’, even if some universalist signifi- 
canoe is attached to it, in incidental in a 
context where everything leads up to the 
words ‘I took captive’, and where the weight 
falls on the subjugation of the world by the 
Assyrian king ‘ at the command of Ashur my 
Lord’. It may be observed that the so-called 
universalism of Deutero-Imiah reserves a 
place of supremacy for Ismel and that the 
aspeot of the homage of thc nations to Israel 
18 not excluded from it, but the elements of 
universalism and subjectior are there some- 
what differently proportioned. 
sees Israelite society as lesa tolerant 
than Mesopotamian and lesa willing to tolerate 
the coexistence of incompztible beliefs and 
traditions. This is the co-sequenoe of the 
differing tempers of polytisism and mono- 
theism: the one accepts an accretion of 
incompatibles, while the other operates a more 


, but is 
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rigorous selectivity. It is doubtful whether 
Baggs's definition of ‘immanence’ will be 
acceptable or his way of distinguishing between 
‘immanence’ and ‘о resenoe'. The im- 
plication of his definition is that where there 
is an affirmation about the unity of God, an 
antipathy to pursue of divine manifestations, 
and & prohibition of images, transcendence 
is given but 1mmanenoe is excluded. 
aggs has written a book from which much 
is to be learnt. He achieves lucidity and 
incısıveness in the exposition of difficult ideas 
and those who are not specialists in Meso- 
otamian studies will lean on his expertise. 
is judgements about the OT are bold, pro- 
vocative, and sometimes uneven and question- 
able, but all his work has a freshness and 
integrity which command respect. 
WILLIAM MOKANR 


Epwarp Noort: Untersuchungen zum 
Gottesbescheid in Mari. Die ‘ Mari- 
prophette’ in der alttestamentlichen 
Forschung. (Alter Orient und Altes 
Testament, Bd. 202.) x, 159 pp. 
Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon und Ber- 
cker; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukir- 
chener Verlag, 1977. DM 50. 


The French excavators at Mari unearthed 
20,000 cuneiform tablets in 1934-6. G. Dossın, 
chief epigraphist to the expedition began to 
edit that enormous archive ımmediately, and 
the task continues; about 15 per cent is 
published. This volume is based on a disserta- 
tion submitted at Göttingen in 1975. 1 
concerns 28 of the texts, | termed 
© prophecies’. Since 1948 when the first was 
made known, it has been widely supposed 
that messages recorded in these texts from the 
gods for the kinga can bə related to the pro- 
pheoy of the Old Testament. For Dr. Noort 
that conclusion is reached too easily. His 
thesis argues that the Mari texte are less 
relevant to the history or to the prehistory of 
Israelite prophesy than most scholars have 
proposed. 

г. Noort points to the interval of almost 
& thousand years between the date of the 
Mari texts and most Old Testament prophecy, 
and to the different routes whereby each 

р has reached us, the Mari documenta 
eing first-hand reports, the biblical being 
hterary compositions. The major part of his 
thesis rests upon analysis of certain elements 
in the Mari texts which may be orıteria for 
their ‘ prophetic’ nature. considers the 
role of the eostatio and notea that rt is limited 
to seven texts, the verb ‘to be in ecstacy’ 
being specified as a means of divine com- 
munication twice (Archives Royales de Mart, 
x, 7.7; 8.7). The oircumstances of each 
revelation are more important. A distinction 
may be made between the uninvited oracle 
and the divine answer to an inquiry. However, 
‘ prophetio ’ texts are not limited to one form. 
Similarly, the style of address and role of the 
recipient as messenger show no peculiar 
features. In fact, there appear to be no formal 
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criteria for identifying a ‘ prophetic’ text at 
Man 


The texts in question plainly arose in a 
society where the cult was a part of life. In 
the third chapter of the book a survey of the 
archseologioal and hterary evidence for the 
cult at Marı is presented. All the Man tablets 
belong to palace archives, so the king figures 
largely. His role in the cult, his freedom to 
accept or reject oracular advice, and his use 
of oracles m war are included here. Many 
gods and goddesses had a part in the onlt, and 
eleven of them appear m the ‘ prophecies’. 
Chapter 4 deals with the representation of 
these eleven in the tablets as a whole, in 
new and sculpture, and in the sacrificial 
i Out of them, five are gods of other cities 
(Shamash of Sıppar, Dagan of Tergs, eto.), 
the remainmg eight are among the most 
revered at Mari. The geographio range shows 
the prophetic form of revelation was not в 
local phenomenon. Reupients of the revela- 
tions were often cultic personnel, muhhám, 
üpylum gangum, and others, but in a minority 
of cases appear to have been lay people. There 
18 no evidence, therefore, that this style of 
communication was restricted to cultro 
mediums. 

A divine message was a solemn thing. When 
established cult officers recerved an oracle, 
there need be no doubting of their word, m 
other cases some sign of validation was 
required, go we find a lock of hair and & prece 
of the hem of a garment taken from the medium 
and sent with the written text. There may 
have been a ritual involved in cleansing these, 
to free the medium from responsibility, but 
this is uncertain through damage to the tablet. 
If correct, it would show oultic control of the 
messages spoken by laymen. 

After examming these matters, Dr. Noort 
asks whether we may k of ‘ propheoy ' at 
Mari, or not. He concludes there is such variety 
that the term becomes meanıngless if applied 
to the texts he has studied. There 1s, therefore, 
no posatbility of direct comparison between the 
‘ prophecy ’ of Mari and the prophecy of the 
Old Testament, nor can the Mari material be 
termed the ancestor of the Israelite. 

In chapter 6 the author discusses at some 
length the Hebrew methods of obtaining 
knowledge of God’s will, mainly through the 
Urim and Thummum, and the Ephod. Textual 
and semantio problems related to these receive 
succinct treatment, most notably the problems 
of the ephod passages in 1 Samuel. Who 
might receive oracles in Israel also has a place 
here. In early Israel, ıt appears, the invited 
oracle dominated, both priest and prophet 
being involved. Some comparisons with Man 
may still be legitimate, ın both societies men 
obviously believed Deity had control of 
history, and in both oracles arrived at moments 
of crisis. 

New texts from the Near East often spawn 
studies that over-emphasize similarities with 
the well-known ideas of the Old Testament. 
The formal sorutiny of such fashions is always 
welcome. Dr. Noort’s theais warns against too 
much stress on Mari їп one area. Aotually, 
in recent years, the attention paid to the Mari 
© prophecies ’ has led to further study of cases 
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of prophecy in other texts outaide the Old 
Testament, in particular in the insorrption of 
Zakkur of Hamath. There is room for more 
investagataon of how men learnt the will of the 
gods in ancient times, whether by divination 
or by other means, and whether or not there 
were differences of value between the various 
methods used. The moh archives of Mari are 
only one source, the texts of Ugarit and now 
of Ebla and Emar will yield more to careful 
students such as Dr. Noort, and none should 
overlook the enormous number of texte from 
Babylonia, the parent of these others, which 
remaın the primary source. 
А. В. MILLARD 


J. C. L. GIBSON: Canaantie myths and 
legends. Originally edited by G. R. 
Driver. Second edition. xx, 168 pp., 
front. Edinburgh: Т. and Т. Clarke 
Ltd., 1978. £9.80. 


Although there have been some changes, the 
p organization of Dr. Gibson's edition of 

‘anaanite myths and legends is substantially 
the same as the first edition by the late Sir 
Godfrey Driver. Both begin with an mtro- 
duction to the discovery of the Ugaritio texts 
and provide short summaries of the contente 
of the texte treated in the book. New to the 
second edition is & useful bibliography. New, 
too, 18 the theory that the order of the various 
texta in the Ba'al oycle 18 the work of a soribe 
of Ugarit called Elimelek. This theory is, 
however, treated as a fact and is not doon- 
mented. 

The next section is that comprising texte 
and translations. Here the second edition 
featuree an ımproved layout: mstead of two 
columns of Ugaritio on the left and the corre- 
sponding two columns of translation on the 
right, each column of text is placed next to ite 
translation. The translation itself has been 
updated, taking into account discussions and 
translations of the texts in the 21 years 
between the two incarnations of Canaanite 
myths and legends. Although the footnotes 
have been expanded, in part to compensate for 
the shortening of entries ın the glossary, the 
notes are not as complete as those in Textes 
ougarttiques (1974), whioh offer а fuller dis- 
cussion of problematio words and which 
provide the student of Ugaritio literary texts 
with insight into how a tranalation is arrived at. 

An appendix to Gibson’s book contains a 
transliteration only of some mythological 
fragments and recently published texts. The 
very existence of this seotion is, to this reader, 
most disappointing. Some of the mythological 
s ents ' contam, as Gibson himself points 
out 'substantial stretches of reasonably pre- 
served writing and are therefore important for 
a comprehensive view of Ugarrtio mythology ’ 
(р. 31). Of the ‘recently published’ texte, 

ose in PRU V were published in 1965 and 
those in Ugarttsca У came out in 1968. Gibson 
states that he reframed from translating them 
beoause ‘ they have almost without exception 
engendered wide disagreement among com- 
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mentators and I have myself been unable to 
reach firm conclusions cn the rendering of 
damaged or problematio passages or on their 
comprehensive interpretations’ (pp. 31 f.). 
All Ugarıtıo study involves some uncertamty, 
and the first edition of Canaanite myths and 
legends did not invariably provide the ‘ correct,’ 
answer to & given problem. It was, however, 
always prooatıve and contributed much to the 
discussion of Ugaritic material. 

Driver's ‘Observations on philology and 
grammar’ have been excised from the second 
edition. Those students who struggled to 
remember the prmoiples underlyıng the highly 
indıvidual organization of the glossary in 
Driver's work will greatly welcome the re- 
ordering effected in the second edition. 

The texts have been renumbered according 
to the system adopted in Herdner's ОТА, 
referred to as the ‘ official edition’. Students 
new to Ugaritio would seem a primary market 
for Canaanite myths and legends. This reviewer 
thinks it unfair to ask them to deal with the 
three separate systems of text d 
which they wil now encounter in the secon 
edition of Canaanite myths and legends (Herd- 
ner's system), Ugaritic textbook (Gordon’s), and 
ANET and Textes ougaritiques (Virolleaud’s). 

The above are, however, all faırly minor 
points. Producing a second edition of a book 
as well known as Canaanite myths and legends 
would seem a diffteuls endeavour. Dr. Gibson 
has done an admirable job, and this new 
edition will provide students of Ugaritio with 
valuable asmstanoe for years to come. 

SANDRA L. LITTMAN 


Hans EBERHARD Mayer: Bistümer, 
Klöster und Stifte sm Königreich 
Jerusalem. (Schriften der Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Bd. 26.) xxvii, 
438 pp. Stu : Antone Hierse- 
mann, 1977. DM 130. 


It is a paradox that although there are more 
abundant materials for the ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions of the Crusader States than for any 
other aspect of ita history, comparatively little 
work has been done on the Church in Latin 
Syna. The majonty of the ecclesiastical 
documents of Outremer have been in print for 
almost a century (in some cases longer) and 
have been widely used by soholars in such 
fields as feudal tenure and economic organiza- 
tion, whereas their primary function as sources 
of mformation about the Latin Church has 
been largely disregarded. There have, of 
course, ialist studies of individual 
foundations, like Professor Mayer's own work 
on the Premonstratensians of St. Samuel, but 
there is still no general study except Hotzelt’s 
Kirchengeschichte  Pclastinas im Zeitalter der 
Kreuzzüge, which leaves many of the more 
interesting problems unanswered. 

There are, however, si that the attitude 
of Crusader historians ie beginning to change. 
Professor Riley-Smith's magisterial study of 
the Knights of Bt. John appeared in 1907; 
in 1972 Dr. Hiestand produced his fine work 
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n papal legates in the Crusader States; in 
Dr. Fedalto dealt with the Latin 
Church in Syria as part of a wider work on 
Western Church mfluence m the eastern 
Mediterranean ; and now Mayer has produced 
в collection of 15 inter-related essays about 
the ecclesiastical history of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem before 1187. 

The seven essays on bishoprics are chiefly 
concerned with the evolution of the Latin 
Church in central and southern Palestıne. The 
main problem there, on which Mayer sheds a 

ооа Feal of light, is the failure to provide 

erusalem with more than two suffragan sees 
before the erection of the dioceses of Hebron 
and Petra in 1168. He examines the ecclesiasti- 
cal administration of Jaffa, Nablus and Asoalon 
in detail, and advances persuasive arguments 
about why they did not develop mto bishoprios. 
The northern provinces of the Latin рафпаг- 
chate are treated less fully in two essays, one 
on the see of Tiberias and the early relations 
between the diocese of Nazareth and the abbey 
of Tabor; and the other on the location and 
status of the crusader cathedral of Tyre. 

The eight essays on monastic topics are 
dominated by a long section, almost a гараас 
of the entare book, devoted to our 
Josaphat. This 1s natural, since, apart Е 
the Holy Sepulchre and the Hospital of 
St. John, Josaphat has a richer collection of 
documents than any other foundation in 
Latin Syria. As Mayer's expertise m diplomatic 
history would lead one to hope, he examines 
the authenticity of certain key documents in 
the early hıstory of the community (e.g. 
Baldwin II's confirmation of its lands, Rohricht 
Regesta no. 134); though the most generally 
useful part of this section is probably the 
detailed examination of Josaphat’s acquisition 
of property in the twelfth century. In addition, 
there are disonesions of the early history of 
some of the other t abbeys of Jerusalem. 
Two are of particular mterest: Mayer argues 
that Mount Sion was founded as & house of 
secular canons in the reign of Duke Godfrey 
but nob, as was later believed, by him; and 
in hus study of the Convent of Bethany he 
gives convincing reasons for rejecting the date 
of foundation recorded by William of Tyre, 
and has also suggested that before 1187 it was 
& double monastery after the pattern of 
Fontevrault. 

It would be wrong to give the impression 
that this volume 18 of interest only to church 
historians, for Mayer sets his discussion in the 
wider framework of the general history of the 
Kingdom and often contrıbutes to a fuller 
understanding of its secular history. His major 
contribution of this kind is in the essay about 
the attempt to re-found a bishopric at Ascalon 
in 1153, which leads to a wide-ranging dıs- 
cussion of the evolution of the County of 
Jaffa-Ascalon; but even such technical studies 
as that of the grant of land at Acre to the 
Cluniacs have a wider application: in this 
case the precise dating of Bishop Ralph of 
Bethlehem’s embassy to Western Europe in 
Amalric I's reign. 

Of course, not all Mayer's arguments are 
equally oonvinoin; ng. For instance, in the essay 
on St. Anne’s, Jerusalem, there is & long 
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discussion about the choice of Melisende as 
Baldwin II's herr in preference to her ‘ purple- 
born’ sister, Yveta. This is concerned with 
the theoretical aspects of succession-law, 
which at best are inferentaal, and it virtually 
ignores the need which must have been upper- 
most in the mind of the ageing king and his 
advisers to choose an heir of marriageable age 
whose husband could take charge of the 
defence of the realm. 

Yet though one may disagree with some of 
Mayer’s conclusions it would be difficult to 
fault his impeccable scholarship, based on a 
detailed knowledge of the primary and 
secondary sources. This being so, it is the 
more surprising to find no reference m the 
final essay, about the monastery of St. Saba 
and the Orthodox olergy of the Holy Sepulchre, 
to Pelagius’s settlement of 1222 for the 
Church of rus in which he refers to the 
presence of Greek suffragan bishops m Latin 
dioceses as the traditional practice of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem (Latrie, 1852-61). 

In his preface Mayer refers to his essays a8 
prolegomena for a history of the Latan Church 
in Syria. This is a just, though an unduly 
modest olaım, since it ignores the wider value 
of this work to non-ecclesiastical scholars. It is 
to be hoped that other scholars will follow the 
lead which Mayer has giron them and produce 
more work on the ecclesiastical history of the 
Crusades which has hitherto been unjustly 
neglected. 

BERNARD HAMILTON 


RBFBESNCH 

Latrie, L. Mas. 1852-01. Historre de lIle de 
Chypre sous le règne de la maison de Lusignan 
Paris m, 622. 


FnaawoESOO Aspesi: La distinzione det 
generi nel nome anti лато e 
semitico. (Pubblicazioni della Facoltà 
di Lettere e Filosofia dell'Università 
di Milano, LXXX. Sezione a cura 
dell'Istituto di Glottologia, 3.) ix, 
76 pp. Firenze: Le Nuova Italia 
Editrice, 1977. L5,500. 


The title suggests that this book 1s concerned 
with Egyptian and Semitic gender markings, 
although, in fact, the author devotes most of 
his treatise to the question of the origi and 
function of the so-called feminine -t ending. 

In the first chapter, discusses the 
historical treatment of this -+ ending. He 
observes that: ‘la + indice di femminile per 
i i primi grammatici e linguisti, caratteristica di 

= кепеге inferiore " per l’Ascoli, connota- 
fice di ‘etwas minderwertiges” per ıl 
Brockelmann ed infine “ sign of intensity ” per 
il Wensinck’ (p.19). AU four of these 
charactenrations are valid; none 18 complete. 
Aspesi examines the conclusion reached by 
Féghali and Cuny that the -t ending was an 
‘element of opposition ', marking one of the 
two opposing grammatical conceptions in pairs 
such as masculine-feminine, singular-plural, 
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oonorete-abstrast. However, the author thinks 
that this ignores the fundamental fact that 
of the two elements the one without the -t 
would have been primary, p preceding the one 
with the suffix; he applies the label ‘ element 
of derivation ' because the - is used to derive 
в second noun from one that lacks it. 

i explains in the second chapter that 
his choice of tian as the focal point of 
the study is on the number of features 
that it holds in common with the rest of the 
Hamito-Semitio group (Berber, Cushitio, 
Semitic) as well as on its great antaquity and 
ample written records. In the third chapter, 
the author details the use of the -+ ending in 
Ancient Egyptian as a general formatave for 
the derivation of nouns from adjectives, verbe, 
and other nouns. This, he states, is ite primary 
function; the subsequent use of adjectives 
with suffixed -£ with nouns ending in + led to 
a split in the lexicon: nouns taking concord 

in - formed one group, those with concord in 
Фокс formed s second! Ав a result of the 
number of nouns demgnating females in -t with 
‘male’ counterparts lacking this ending, a 
perceived dichotomy of gender arose. Based. 
on grammatical form, this led to the extension 
of the feminine gender to all nouns m -t, 
regardless of orig, and the appellation of 
masculine to those lackmg it. jd the fourth 
chapter, Aspeeı examines the Semitio languages 
for evidence of the historical development of 
gender distinction discovered in Anoient 


"fat th the final -£ might beet be described as 
on ' element of derivation ' is not a new idea, 
although Aspesi presenta it as such. Indeed, 
it 18 curious that Aspesi has not mentioned 
the article by E. A. Speer, ‘Studies in 
Semitic formatıves: II. The so-called feminine 
ending’ (JAOS, 56, 1936, reprinted in Oriental 
and Biblical Studies, 1967, 416-32); it is 
especially odd because Aspesi refers to Speiser's 
article ‘The pitfalls of polarity’, in which 
Speiser refers to his study of the -? ending, 
published two years previously. Before dis- 
oussing the pomibility that the orıgin of the 
formative -(a)? may be found in the Hamito- 
Semitic accusative element -t- (pp. 428 ff.), 
Speiser states that the prinorpal function of 
the -(a) ending in Semitio ‘ was not to mark 
inferior clasmfication, or to form abstracts, 
collectives, diminutives, or the like, but plainly 
to construct derivative stems with some special 
modification of the original meaning’ 


(pp. 424 £.). 
SANDRA L. LITTMAN 


J. C. WinxiwsoN: Water and tribal 
settlement in south-east Arabia : a study 
of the aflaj of Oman. (Oxford Research 
Studies in Geography.) xvi, 276 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977. 
£12.50. 


Dr. Wilkinson has long been the acknow- 
ledged expert on the of irrigation in 
Oman and his fundamental study on the 
exploitation of its water resources and ' the 
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traditional relationships that exist in Oman 
between land and social organization ` is more 
than welcome and an excellent example of the 
combination of fieldwork vith the literature, 
ın this case—of the Ibädi community. 
Commencing with a geographical survey of 
the country he passes om to describe the 
traditional techniques of ater exploitation, 
wells, ghayl afläj and ganz afläj. Falaj he 
defines as в generic name for a com lte 
irrigation system, deriving From the term 
falaj = farag, to divide. The ghayl is 8 
perennial stream developed for utilization in 
irrigation. The ganät (illustrated by a diagram 
on p. 77) is, broadly speakir.g, where an upland 
source is developed to irrmate a plain below 
it by excavating ө tunnel, pierced by a series 
of shafts, to the surface. The falaj ва a whole 
is a network of canals. These are described 
and the Omani technical terms supplied, many 
being local to Oman only, differing (p. 112), 
for example, from those employed m Bahrain. 
Qanäts in Arabia are not, however, confined to 
the eastern mountain provinces, for the 
reviewer has seen examplee in Hadramawt and 
the Cambridge team working on San‘a’ dis- 
covered that less than 10 years ago most of 
the principal Yemeni cities derived much of 
their water supply tkro2gh gandls which, 
however, are there called ıhayls or kagimahs ; 
they are demonstrably early Islamic, some 
possibly pre-Islamic. Wilkinson pute the 
origins of the дапаі setlement pattern as 
finally established in Basenıd times with the 
Arabs, up to the coming of Islam, largely 
foreigners in the villages. ‘ One is liable to 
conclude, he says, ‘ that the main exploitation 
of the land is (or was once) based on a very 
high level of skill in water management, and 
the investment of effort has been remarkable ; 


at the same time a rider could be added, that С 


ıt is improbable that ths work could have 
been carried out by the people who now use 
tion systems, £t least not with the 
жога о skill, knowledge, attitudes, and 
methods of land organızetion they ony 
display ' (p. 83 seg.). In a caapter on thei 
of the Imämate Governnent (i.e. the pagr 
Imämate from its earliest noeption) Wilkinson 
concludes that, ‘The pemalty paid for some 
of the more admirable social concepts that 
the Ibad! state has brought to Oman been 
the inability of the tribesmen fully to adapt to 
the requirements of ar agricultural com- 
munity’. His view is taat after the Arabs 
had overthrown the Persians, influenced by 
Ibädism they introduced. a more democratic 
society dominated by a st-ong tribal structure. 
Under the head of formalized social struc- 
ture, tribal groupmgs ar» discussed at some 
length. These he olasafies into five types 
(р. 171). Chapter 1x deals with the sedenterira- 
tion of the Вейи, move particularly over 
relatively recent times, and chapter x with 
settlement and tribal orzamzation. For the 
examination of the socisl organization of a 
ganät community Wilkinson has taken the 
village of Izki as a case-study using the record 
of water holdings in the Malki Falaj Book in 
conjunction with Omani written records. He 
takes up the question of the Hinäwi versus 
Gháfiri alignments, often »onsidered equivalent 
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to the earlier division between Nizär and 
Yemen. He rejecta this identification, main- 
taming that these shaff (meaning approxi- 
mately ‘ confederation’) names were purely 
вүшроно and parallel in their way to our 

ork-Lanoastrian red rose and white rose. 
Izki exhibits the old division in that ita two 
main settlements are al-Nizär and al-Yaman, 
and the brief sketch (p.217) of the Nizär- 
Yemen feud there ‘ shows that the quarrels in 
the village, far from being localized, formed 
part of a much broader picture of tribal 
struggles in Oman '. 

An observation of some importance (p. 183) 
is that ‘leadership of the great tribal con- 
federations emerges from families that have 
traditionally been olosely associated with 
“stato politics’, families that are themselves 
of impeccable descent but which have severed 
their tribal ties with their own olan’. Elitism 
arises from two sources, temporal power 
(imärah) and religious authority (“ilm). In 
Oman there ıs a situation. probably unique in 


the Islamic world, that no rank is 
accorded the House of the het, which 
seems to be entirely unrepresented there. 


Another respect in which Oman would 
appear to be unique is that share-oropping 
and tenant farming are atypical of the tenure 
system (р. 215) though these occasionally are 
found (p. 88). ‘In contral Oman, at Toast, 
members of & e are vitally concerned in 
the prosperity of their falaj m, not just 
because it provides them with a hving, but 
ио because it belongs to them, and to them 
alone.’ 

One of the most important chapters in 
Wilkinson’s study is concerned with the vital 
practical question of water-sharing (pp. 97— 
121); this complicated subject has been 
handled most ably and ш considerable detail. 
The cyole by which the falaj water is distri- 
buted around the irrigated land is called 
dawrän. The several ms for measuring 
the time allotted for the flow of falaj water to 
individual plots include a star calendar of 
24 stars m oentral Oman differing in 
nomenclature for the most part from the 28 
nujüm al-zirü'ah calendars already published 
by the reviewer. The darr calendar (for whioh 
seo BSOAS. 1968, xxx, 3, 513) ıs confined to 
northern Oman. In central Oman the time 
allotted for the water flow is measured by a 
man’s shadow and by a stick sundial. 

Much comment might be offered on the 
content of Willinson’s study—he has himself 
made certain comparisons with other countries 
of the Middle East—but this must be restricted 
to the following remarks. 

Р. 28 The statement in local histories that the 
(specifically Yemen:) dye, wars, and za'farän 
were introduced so late to Oman by a seven- 
teenth-oentury Imam, is difficult to credit. 

P. 54 In connexion with the settlements of 
al-Liwä known ав mahdar the reviewer has 
recorded tahaddar used by the Bedu there 
of their annual movement: to these settle- 
ments. Wilkinson as the origin of 
the name al-Jiwa’, the Hollow (plural of 
jaww), which seems plausible, but Jaww 
al-Kudayf between Hadramawt and Bayhän 
is certainly not a hollow. 
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P. 58 In connexion with the statement that 
the Нагйвїв reputedly lve by hanging out 
blankets to collect dew in the monsoon air 
mass, it may be noted that in al-Mukallä 
bed sheets on the roof were wet 
with dew by morning, and the Middle East 
Command tion to Socotra in April 
1967 found it possible to collect a significant 
amount of water through condensation 
under plastic sheeting, 

P. 93 The Omani ‘ ideal of 10 metres between 
[palm] trees’ may be contrasted with the 
reviewer’s notes that at al-Migaylis near 
Zabid the spacıng (called dimnah) was 
12 madkäri‘ in poor land and only 8 madhari‘ 
in good land. 

P. 111 There ів no need to see in al-tibishahrra 
(when the first rutab dates ripen) a dialectical 
form of tabassara as the note seems to 
imply. This would be bishärah, the presage, 
as it were, of the mpe dates. 

Р. 144 Where land and the Islamic law of 
inheritance are concerned, especially m 
relation to women’s shares, it would be 
useful to compare what actually ha; m 
practice in the Yemen in Martha Mundy’s 
field study in depth to be published in 
Arabian Studies, v. 

P. 148 It is not possible to accept the hadith 
in Yahy& b. Ádam's К. al-Khardj that 
Mubammad was so ignorant as not to 
know how palm trees were fertilized. In 
Medina, famous for its date plantations, he 
could not be unaware of so basio an opera- 
tion. Likewise the suggestion that any 
recommendations he made were largely 
based on second-hand gleaning from the 
Companions is surely untenable? In any 
event agricultural Aadiths attributed to the 
Prophet are likely to reflect ancient ous- 
to ractice in the Hijaz 

Р. 148 Pulses (шамі not quiant)—if there 18 & 
disparity as to what the term covers m 
Oman—would in the Yemen according to 
Bughyat al-fallähin, comprise himmas, ‘adas, 
mash, lübiya’, bägilä’, hindiba’, “Шат (peas), 
hurtutmän, hibah, etc. Incidentally in a 
classical text one should read burr, dhurah, 
tamr, for barr, dharra, tamar. 

P.162 One wonders if m Oman colloquial 
Arabio jumä‘ah and ruba‘ah are in fact used 
for the standard jamá'ah and western 
Arabian rıbä‘ch, for which latter important 
term Landberg’s long discussion in the 
Glossaire datinots (p. 1087) is most relevant. 
It is a pity that a study so original, so 

thorough, and so informative, essential to the 

understanding of Oman, should lack that 
proverbial ha’p’orth of tar represented in 
consistently accurate transliteration—more 
especially as it will be relied upon for spellings. 

Little that is actually incorrect although one 

must notice (p. 150) Qur'ànio rigäb (slaves) 

is incorrectly ruggāb, (p. 192) сда al-qudä' for 
qudäh, and everywhere Shanu’a for Shanü’a(h). 

There is » bibliography, an important and 
interesting appendix on [badi land laws, and 

& glossary of common terms. It would have 

been useful had Wilkinson inoluded all the 

Arabio words appearing in the text in his 

glossary but one can pathize with the 

author in that this would have entailed much 
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Only one who has so imme 
Oman as Wilkmson can do justice to this 
valuable piece of research; naturally there 
are occasionally points of query but one would 
have to be far more closely acquainted with 
the country and its distinctive oulture to 
debate the author's findings. He concludes 
with the statement that ‘One of the main 
aims of the foregoing analysis of the nature 
of tribal organization has been to account 
for the way settlement itself is organized. This 
is appropriate because Omani social structure 
essentially reflects both the way Arab migranta 
have adapted to the physical requirements of 
their new homeland and how far they in turn 
have imposed their own notions of sooial 
organization in it. It is precisely because of 
the intimate man-land relationship which 
existe in Omani tribal structure that the geogra- 
phical distinctiveness of the region is reflected 
in a self-balancing tribal hierarchy peculiar to it 
(the Hınawi and Ghäfiri moieties) '. Wilkingon's 
monograph is ındispensable to those concerned 
with the study of agriculture and irrigation in 
Middle Eastern countries. 
R. В, SERJEANT 


Sımon Horkms: A miscellany of 
literary pieces from the Cambridge 
Gentzah collections: а and 
selection of terts in the Taylor- 
Scheckter collection, Old Series, Box 
445. (Cambridge University Library 
Genizah series, 3.) x, 110 pp. Cam- 
bridge: University Library, 1978. 
£16. 


Although the present volume is designated 
as the third in what promises to be an ım- 
portant new series (to which Б. Morag, E. J. 

lesenberg, 8. С. Reif, and others are to 
contribute), it is, I believe, їп fact the first 
to be published. Simon Hopkins, who is 
responsible for this first instalment, worked 
until recently as a member of the Cambndge 
Genizah team before being elected to the 
chair of Hebrew in the University of Cape 
Town. He is a very remarkable young 
Bemutist, and, apart from some weighty 
reviews раве ın this journal and a doctoral 
thesis of rare maturity and merit (Studies in 
the grammar of Barly дю. рерге under 
the supervision of J. E. Wansbrough), this is 
his first major publication. 

Before I turn to the substance of the 
volume, a word of praise ought to be addressed 
to the printing department of the Cambridge 
University Library. Tbe volume has been 
excellently produced, and the olarity and 
indeed beauty of the Hebrew characters are 
particularly commendable. 

Box А45, despite ite technical inclusion 
among Biblical ente, does in fact contain 
а miscellany in Hebrew, Aramaio, and Judaeo- 
Arabic, covermg such disparate works as 
piyyulim, the Apocalypse of Zerubbabel, the 
gorol! of Antiochus, the Alphabet of Ben Birs, 
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the Sefer ha-razim, a new af from Saaclya’s 
Essa Meshals, eto. There ere altogether some 
thirty pieces, and Hopkins has seraibly 
decided to transcribe all those texts for which 
no printed editions are extant. The &coom- 
panying plates offer not cnly the autkentio 
*feel' of the original but they also eaable 
the reader to assess the acciracy of Hopzins's 
transcriptions, The presant reviewer has 
found it convenient to indalge in this lergely 
supererogatory exercise опу where plate and 
transcription are placed on either the same or 
facing pages. Texts in Arebio have genarally 
been translated into English. 

On р. 1, in relation to the piyyuf in T-8 
A45.2, 4 is said to ocoupy the place of 3; in 
fact, however, I cannot dnteot any instances 
of this kind m the present poem—anleas 
this refers merely to lma (7) where Jason 
appear in the alphabetic єздпепое of s. 

p. 6 (A45.3), I find -t hard to reed the 
last word in line (3) as уусч); it seems to me 
rather ҳо. In line (4) pomis perhaps, лр” 
т and d are difficult to distinguish here, and 
the operative letter in thie word seems z0 me 
absolutely identical with tae d in rq 79H ш 
line (9). 

The version of the pirg: masiah (A45.0) is 
not without interest and Is excellently tran- 
scribed and annotated by the present editor. 
Some texts are beautifully written: £45.11 
and 12 or 15, in their diffecent ways, are cases 
in point. 

Ор р. 41, ın the fine transcription and 
translation of a hitherto cnidentifled Jadaso- 
Arabic fragment, there ase some differences, 
textually not insignificant, between the version 
here and that in Sanhedrir 97 b. It is пт these 
Jadaeo-Arabic texts and their treatment that 
Professor Hopkins’s scholsrship and learning 
are most clearly revealed. 

It will be worth while come day to »ollate 
in detail the version of tie Alphabet cf Ben 
Sira offered here (18a and 20) with existing 
editions. In A45.21, the curviving leaf repre- 
sents the opening pi e of the treatise 
entitled Kitab alikhtila-dt, ie. ‘book of 
twitches’, ascribed to Shem, son of Noah. 
Professor Hopkins exporss the present re- 
viewers unforgivable ignorance when he 
describes this Judaeo-Aralio text as belonging 
‘to the distanct and well-known [my italics] 
genre of Zuckungsliteratur’ (р. 67). His 
transcription and translation of this ocmplex 
text are most praiseworth7. 

The Tobit texts (A45.25, 26 and 29) differ 
more than a little from the version in Charles’s 
Apocrypha and Pseudeptyrapha 1; cn the 
other hand, a cursory exumination by me of 
the edition of Constantinople 1519 has revealed. 
no substantial variants (epropos of Hcpkins, 
p. 96, fn. 2). 

It requires no great gfte of prophacy to 
foretell that the present work, with all ite 
felicities and its great barning, is a mere 
hors-d'œuvre of what Simon Hopkins “ill do 
for Semitic studies in the -uture. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


101, A. Scheiber, TAPBIZ, xxxiv April 
1965, 228-31. 
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Сығғовр Ермонр Вовтовтн: The 
mediaeval Islamo underworld: the 
Banü базат in Arabic society and 
lsterature. Part 2. The Arabic jargon 
texts: the Qagida süsüniyyas of Abu 
Dulaf and Saft d-Din. vii, 181-361, 
Arabic text 100 pp., 4 plates. Leiden : 
E. J. Brill, 1976 [publ. 1978]. Guil- 
ders 96. 


Volume 2 of Professor Bosworth's fascinating 
exploration mto the medieval underworld of 
the Middle Eastern countries under Islamıo 
rule contains the text of the two gasidahe of 
Abū Dulaf and Safıyyu '1-Din respectively, set 
forth m elegant and easily legible handwriting, 
along with a translation of the poems followed 
by copious annotation of each, with discussion 
of ther linguistic content and historical baok- 
ground. This final volume is well indexed, 
with proper names, European and modern 
oriental authorities and technical terms; it 18 
rounded off with a well selected bibliography. 

The professions exercised by the characters 
described in these poems vary from what 
might be regarded as legitimate entertainment 
such as snake-charmmg, to simple fraud, 
to the most astonishing tricks of perve 
ingenurty. The extreme depths of human 
depravity are repulsive indeed, but it seems 
that at least a good many of these practices 
also existed in medieval агора, and ш our 
own day many oddites have come to light. 
The publication of these poems is nevertheless 
of no small importance for social history and 
for the rich vein of lmguistic and philological 
data revealed. Professor Bosworth has con- 
sulted a wide range of texts and individuals 
but, despite his remarkable success in eliciting 
sense from what at first seem almost mcom- 
prehensible verses, even then he has at tames 
to confees himself Ба еї. Probably some of 
this argot of the thieves’ kıtohen will never be 
unravelled. 

The rendenng of al-Mandaganiyyün as 
beggars from Latin mendico is attractive (Abū 
Dulaf’s gagidah, p.192, verse 23), but one 
should not be misled by the translation as 
* beggars’ brotherhood’ into seeing here some 
indication of an inter-regional organization, 
with the members of which unbridled liber- 
tmage of every sort is almost a doctrine. Yet 
the poems do portray a kind of subculture but 
it is of в sort spawned in the great cities; it is 
not Arabian as indeed the large number of 
non-Arabio argot words shows, derived from 
Aramaic, Hebrew, Greek, Persian, eto. 

Some of the frauds described by the two 
posts will certainly be found in the manuals 
of hisbah and such works as the Minhäj 
al-dukkän of Abu ’l-Munä b. al-'Attàr al-Hürünt 
writing about the  mid-seventh/thirteenth 
con: in Cairo. 

Pp. 192, 217, verse 22. If the Banü Säsän are 
mainly located in Iraq the implication of 
this verse must surely be that they wmtered 
in southern Iraq, which is par excellence 
Balad al-Tamr, and spent the summer in 
the Elburz mountains. 

Р. 194-5 The fakkakah who wriggles free of 
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chains is not unknown today. An ‘Attas 
Sayyid in Hadramawt was noted for this 
and other tricks m the nineteen-fifties. 

P. 206 Abū Dulaf makes the surprising state- 
ment that the surviving members of the 
Ansär and noble lords of Fıhr (Quraysh) 
belong to the number of the Bani Süsàn, 
as does al-Mut!‘ the Calıph who begs his 
bread of Mu'izz al-Dawlah. Professor Bos- 
worth takes these assertions as refernng to 
their deriving allotments from the state, but 
is there just a remote possibility that there 
was some link with the Bani Säsän as 
between some Indian rajas and the Thugs ? 

Р. 207 The reference to persons who shiver 
because of having beaten a dog or cat and 
are buffeted by the Jinn reminds the 
reviewer of üdhib of a saint in the 
Subbayhah tribal area who used to shiver 1n 
unison if they had offended their saint by, 
for example, lack of hospitality. 

Р. 222 It is в little strange that во ordinary a 
dish as Aarteah should be a luxury by Abū 
Dulaf’s tıme—the expensive ingredients 
added in the poet’s time must be the reason. 

P. 234 The author suggests that ‘ the structure 
of true Bedouin society virtually precludes 

ing’. This is contradicted by the South 
Arabia proverb that one should not show 
the Badawi the way to one’s house. Hadrami 
Badü, 1f generous hoste with the little they 
have, do not hesitate to sponge on others 
and openly and importunately beg on 


occasion. 

Р. 235 For Hfshils; and other dishes A. J. 
Arberry’s Bag cookery book provides 
useful iptions. 


Р. 237 In al-Hajarl’s Masajid San‘a’ (p. 73 
the Jinn are represented as breaking win 
at hearing a strong tasbih by a mu'adhdhin 
(in a verse of the poet al-Khafanji), as 
Satan in Safi ’1-Din’s gasidah flees from 
the mosque wind as he goes. 
Yemeni comment was that this was astound- 
ing since the Jinn have no material body— 
no doubt the same is true of Satan | 

Р. 267 Dam al-Akawayn is stall exported from 
Socotra and can be purchased in San‘a’. 

P. 270 For makänis al-‘ashr one should most 
likely read al-‘ushr/‘ushar, the well-known 
plant, though I have not heard that it is 
used for brushes. 

P. 288 The Taffay Karbala’ hiy perhape be 
explained by the name al-Taffah of the 
‘Awdhali Kawr range in the former West 
Aden Proteotorate. The Taffah is applied to 
the orest of the Kawr. The objection is that 
Karbala’ is flat, but possibly taffah meaning 
* rest’ could have been eed. figuratively. 

P. 289 For sakara to blook up a ohannel see 
al-Bukhalaà', p.117 (Taha al-Hajiri (ed.), 
Cairo, 1948). 

P. 205 In verso 14 to ' trough wine (wa-’Lsamyi 
müli'-an) ' seems unlikely. In South Arabia 
a müla'i ıs an addict, or should one more 
accurately say ‘lover of, habitual user of’, 
for instance, git? The verse would then 
read ‘ addicted to consuming hashish and 


wine’. 

P. 302 Shahhama in present-day Arabic is used 
in the sense of ‘ greasing’ a car and this 
would make good sense ın verse 2 of Safiyyu 
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1-Din’s qasidah. It would then read ‘ those 

. who have come to conciliate me and 
butter me up’. An Aden expression for 
bribery 18 hagg al-salit, oil money. 

P.318 The t words for the numerals can 

alleled from those used by the dalläls 
of Shibäm во that their Badü clients and 
others will not understand. Dast used for 
ten may be from в sense in which it 18 used 
in medieval Arabic, to mean ‘a set’, and 
a more abstruse origin for it need not perhaps 
be sought. 

P. 318 Tür. tambourine, was commonly used 
in the former Aden Proteo;orates. Of. Land- 

‚Gloss. dat., 2228. 

P. 825 Read al-habbat al-sawda’. 

P. 831 I am assured that in tome at least 
of Arabia women have a special vocabulary 
and expressions of their own, not used by 
their menfolk. 

Fints coronat opus. 

B. B. SERJEANT 


Ismarı К. POONAWALA: Biobibhography 
of Isma‘slt literature. (Studies in Near 
Eastern Culture and Society, [Vol. 1].) 
xix, 533 pp. Malibu, Calif.: Undena 
Publications, [1977]. $40. 


Students of IsmA‘ili literature—and those 
too whose work touches on it only inoidentally 
—have suffered greatly in the past on two 
counta : firstly in trying to assess exactly what 
literature exists and, secondly, їп their 
attempta to gain access to what little had come 
to light, preserved as ıt was in the main by a 
community extremely protective towards its 
literary products. Building on the fine efforts 
of stalwarts like Ivanow, Fyzee, and Н. 
Hamdan, Professor Poonawala has, as far as 
it 18 ible, solved the first problem. The 
second is touched upon m some detail in the 
foreword of the book under review written by 
Professor Muhsm Mahdi (pp. xvii-xviii). 
Mahdi's statement (p. xvii) that ‘. . . the atti- 
tude of secretiveness about these works has 
become a quaint but ineffective remnant of an 
older tradition that has lost its force’ is with 
respect a little over-optimistio in the reviewer’s 
experience and one wonders exactly what he 
had m mind when he added, ‘ All it does is 
make life a bit more difficult for the serious 
scholar while encouraging incompetent scholars 
to use it &s an excuse for not mentioning their 
sources, fabricating hypotheses without suffi- 
cient evidence, and disregarding acceptable 
standards in the edition of IsmA‘ilf texte ...’. 
Serious charges indeed! In fact much is any- 
vay bound to remain relatively inaoocessible, 
as long 88 it remains in private libraries. 

Poonawala’s aim is to provide a oom- 
prehensive bibliography of Isma ‘Ili 
in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Gujurati. To 
this end he separates the book into two parts: 
‘authors and their works’ and ‘ anonymous 
works’. The former he divides up chrono- 
logically, pre-Fatimid and Fatimid, Musta‘li- 
Tayyib: and Niz&ri. Within the divisions the 
EY ins with the author's name—not 
inoi in а sufficiently promment type— 
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and a biographical sketch follows. Under the 
heading ‘ sources ’—this tıme, together ith 
‘works’, too prominently Cisplayed—Po 2na- 
wala documenta this biograpay with extersive 
references from primary and other ister 
sources. He then moves om to the autkor's 
works, listing them, in the case of a writer 
who engaged in more than one aspeo; of 
Ismàá'ili literature, under fuch headmgr as 
history, jurisprudence, шї, and һай In 
part 2 the anonymous -vorks are fsted 
alphabetically under each historical period. 
The bibhographical sections of the book are 
preceded by a brief, though useful, introduction 
entitled ‘historical background’. Having 
completed his bibliography proper, the zom- 
piler mtroduoes the following five append ces : 
non-Ísmá'ili works used by Ismf‘ilis; a »om- 
plete family tree of the Isma‘ili/Fatimid 
imams; & gonea ogioa! table indicating the 
succession of the Musta‘li-Tayyibi Чача and a 
ohronologioal list of all the da@‘is; tablee and 
liste of the Niziri imams; and a final appendix 
concerns the Rasd@’il of tha Ikhwän al-3afa' 
whose ‘ Ismé'llf character sesms indisputable ’, 
according to Poonawale. Next follows an 
indispensable glossary of Ismé‘ili technical 
terms (рр. 375-80). An ımnmense bibliography 
of the author's sources oocipies pp. 382-463 
and, with great foresight, he-provides a oh-ono- 
logical lst of authors (pp. <67~75), aa well as 
indexes of titles, non-Ismä Ill works used by 
Ismé‘ilis, of ginäns (wor:s of the Nizari 
khojas), and of authors in alphabetical crder. 
The book ends with a fer additions, works 
whioh came to Poonswalas notice after the 
book had gone to press. 

The following are a few ocmmente on certam 
points made in the work: 

. 138, 365) Hüth is in fact nowhere near 
Taʻizz in the Yemen. It ies some 70 miles 
north, alightly west of Вап”. 

(p. 162) The statement associating Bani 
Hätim (the B. Hátim (II) cf my Ayyübics and 
early Rasiilids in the Yemen, London, 1£74—8, 
in particular II, 68-75, for there were two 
B. Hatims) specifically with Dhamermar 
appears a little misleadirg, for the family 
controlled at times a great deal of territery in 
northern Yemen and they 28d of course ruled 
from San‘a’ since 481/1038. They were of 
YA4m—and proud of it—amd staunch lama ‘ilis 
(of. ibid., 69, genealogical table). If “АН b. 
Hanzalah, the 6th dá'i, were indeed ‘ hsld in 
high respect ... by the Ayyubid rulers in 
San‘&’’, one wonders why he does not figure 
at all in al-Simt al-ghali Lihaman, ete. (the 
text forming Volume 1 oi my Ayyübiäs) by 
Ibn Hatim, himself a memter of B. Hätin (П). 
This work ів the most detailed account 5f the 
Ayyubids in the Yemen tc come to ligkt and 
ita author was an Iamä‘ili. 

(p. 172) My guess is that Sirat al-Ghuzz is in 
fact the history quoted above, the full title 
of which ів... fi akkbar al.mulük min al-Ghuzz 
bi-’L Yaman. is conjecsure oan the more 
confidently be advanced in the knowledge that 
the author, Ibn Байт, vas an Ismä'li and 
the work would have been well known to 
Idris ‘Imad al-Din. 
wih . 184, 246, 368, 368 369, eto.) Poona- 

a's Taybah should reac al-Tayyibah. This 
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attractive village with its stone houses aite on 
top of the mountains overlookmg the in- 
credibly green and beautiful Wadi Zahr, a few 
miles north-west of San'&. Although the 
local inhabitants are now Zaydis, numerous 
Iam ‘Ili tombs oan still be found there, most 
paar f from the eleventh/seventeenth and 
twelfth/eighteenth centuries. One, possibly 
older, is the objeot of an annual pilgrimage, 
though who ıts ocoupant is the locals do not 
know, nor indeed do they care. 

. 416) Sınce Robertson-Smith’s unworthy 
review of Kay's Yaman is quoted, Kay’s 
excellent reply (JRAS, 1893, 218-36) should 
also be included. 

But this is a traly amazing book, of tre- 
mendous breadth and detail. It is difficult to 
believe that ıta research ocoupied only two 
years of the compiler’s wme. © user v 
quickly acoustoms himself to the layout. Mu 
of the material in the appendices is now and 
entirely supersedes the work of earlier scholars 
in the field. Mistakes of printing are so few 
and insignificant as to be to all intents and 
purposes non-existent. In this age of high 
printing costa, the book has wisely been 
reproduced from typescript, both in the 
roman and arabic soripts. This gives an 
entirely satisfactory, not to say even pleasin 
result, Professor Poonawala and all sonicated 
in the production of the book are to be heartily 
congratulated on this splendid achievement. 
In order to make more and more IsmA ‘ii 
literature available to all interested scholars, 
he, Professor Abbas Hamdani, and other 
academically active members of the com- 


munity in its broadest sense must keep up the 


good work. 
G. REX SMITH 


Munammap Kuarm Masup: Islamic 
legal philosophy: a study of Abu Ishaq 
al-Shatibi’s ије and thought. (Publica- 
tions of the Islamic Research Insti- 
tute, Islamabad (Pekistan), No. 36.) 
fiv], xi, 357 pp. Islamabad: Islamic 
Research Institute, 1977. Ra. 50. 


This book has its origins in a doctoral 
thesis submitted to McGill University, Mon- 
treal, in 1973. In my view the author would 
have been well advised +o retam the main 
title of his thesis, viz. Shatwbi's Philosophy о, 
Islamic Law aa the main title of this ' amen 
and some what (sic) reorganized version’ 
(p. v), since the core the book is ш fact an 
examination of the legal thought of Abū 
Ishaq Ibrahim b. Miis& al-Shátibt (‘of Játiva ’, 
Spain), the prominent M&liki jurist of Nagrid 
Granada (4. 790/1388). 

An introduction on Islamio a theory and 
social changes (pp. 1-30) is followed by the 
first of the three parts into which the body of 
the book is divided. Here in three chapters 
(рр. 35-143) the author examines (a) the 
histonoal bao und against which Shatibi’s 
legal thinking develo: (b) Shatibi’s life and 
works, and (c) forty fatwäs attributed or 
attributable to tho jurist. 
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To arrive at an understanding of Shatibi’s 
philosophy of Islamic law Dr. Masud has 
chosen to foous on his concept of maslaha 
(* pubho interest ’, or ‘human good * (Masud)). 
Accordingly, in Part Two (pp. 149-85) he auns 
at an analysis of the concept of maglaha 
(a) as it ap in major works on usul 
al-figh prior to Shätibi, and (b) as 15 has been 
viewed in modern times both by Mushm 
modernista and by Western scholars. In Part 
Three (pp. 191-326) Shatibi’s philosophy of 
Islamic law 15 analysed in nine chapters. Of 
these the first is devoted to a discussion of the 
mam work on which his study relies, viz. 
al-Muwäfagät (first published 1884); for it 1s 
within the structure of this work that Sh&tibi 
developed his legal philosophy. In the eight 
remaining chapters the author analyses in 
detail the jurist’s concept of Shari'a, magägid 
al-Shari'a, maslaha, ma'nà, taklif, mashagga, 
ta‘abbud, niyya, ‘dda, bid'a, and Аай. 

The appearance of the book under review 
в timely: a olose study of Shäfıbi’s legal 
writings in general and of his Muwdfagat mn 
particular is much needed, and this for two 
reasons. First, from the time of Muhammed 
‘Abduh, for whose students and adherents the 
Muwäfagai was presoribed reading, the work 
has made an inoreasingly significant con- 
tribution to the moulding of Muslım 
modernists’ concept of Islamio law. Indeed, 
over the last twenty years or Bo enthusiaam 
for its author's thinking has gathered momen- 
tum, largely, we may suppose, as a result of 
its impact, duri the nineteen-fifties and 
sixties, on the mind of one of the most notable 
jurisprudente of the modern Mushm world. 

refer to Mahmassanı (Subhi al-Mahmasani,) 
whose close reading of Shatibi persuaded him 
of the latter’s pre-eminence as an exponent of 
Islamic jurisprudence and legal philosophy. 
The second reason for the need of a study 
such as we now have before us is that from 
the nineteenth century to the present different 
thinkers and scholars, both Muslim and non- 
Muslim, have offered different assessments of 
our Andalusian jurist’s thought. 

The reasons for such di ment are 
various, and we cannot consider them here in 
any great detail. Suffice it to make only two 
ponta. First, Shatibi’s writings have too often 

n viewed in part and not as a whole. Thus, 
in the East Rashid Rid offered the Muslim 
world an interpretation of Shatibi that was 
tendentiously spun out of the latter’s К. al- 
I'tigàm, a defence agamst charges of innovation 
and heresy. Rid&’s publication in al-Manär 
(1913) of selected portions of this apologia did 
much to project an image of Shüfibl as a 
crusader against bida‘. In the West, on the 
other hand, Goldziher, preocoupied with 
Ghazäli and his possible influence on Shatibt, 
misguidedly insisted on identifying Ridä’s 
extracts from the I‘t:sdm as parts of the 
Muväfagät, despite clear ındıcations to the 
contrary (the error being subsequently in- 
corporated in Brockelmann, GAL 8 П, 375). 
In short, both Ridä and Goldziher based their 
view of Shätib! not on his Muwäjagät, his 
major work on the philosophy of law and 
jurisprudence, but on a lesser and more oir- 
cumscribed work devoted to the concept of 
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innovation (bid'a) and specifically conceived 
as a defence against his opponents’ charges of 
such. 

The second point to be made is that, even 
when attention has been concentrated on the 
Afuwüfagat, the true nature of its author's 
thought has not been grasped either in the 
East or in the West. For this Masud advances 
several reasons, of which I find one far more 
cogent than the rest, viz. ‘differences of 

and interpretation of Shitibl's 
baaie terms such as bid'a, ia‘abbud, din, etc." 
(р. 199). Негеш, it seems to me, lies the true 
crux of the problem: BShüfabi's terminology 
is related to the concept of тавала, which is 
the basis of his legal philosophy and, as Masud 
cogently argues, cannot properly be under- 
stood in isolation from that concept. 

What, in Masud's submission, was Shatibi’s 
achievement ? By the fourteenth century all 
but a relatively small part of the Iberian 
Peninsula was in Christian hands: Islamio 
sovereignty was confined to the oity of Granada 
and ıte province with its variable but never 
extensive boundaries. For reasons that need 
not be gone into here this small Nagrid realm 
became the scene of unprecedented political, 
social and economic changes that bore heavily 
on the existing legal system. To cope with 
the dilemmas confrontmg them, the generality 
of Maliki jurists adopted certain devices, 
notably that termed mua‘ al-khiläf. This 
device admitted the validity of diverse juristic 
opinions and во entailed acceptance of the 
diversity of laws. Such acceptance ran counter 
to Shätıbl’s concept of Islamic law since, in 
his view, it negated. the very basis of that law. 
The predicament ım which Shätibi found him- 
self generated questions: What are the 
objectives of the Law ( id al-Shari‘a) ? 
What 18 the nature of legal obligation ? What 
is the method of legal reasonmg? To all 
suoh questions there seemed only one answer: 
‘ Shatibi found the principle of тазала to be 
the essential point at whi oh all mquiries about 
the nature and purpose of legal obligation, 
social and legal change, and the method of 
legal reasoning converge. At the same time 
this principle also provides the basis of unity 
that underlies the amen of rules in Islamo 
law ' (p. 318). 

Of course, the principle of maslaha existed 
long before Shäfibi. So what, it may be 
asked, was new? Briefly stated, а 
argues that Shätıbl’s penetrating analyaıs of 
maglaha refined and clarified. the concept by 

it from limitations imposed upon it by 
certain theological and philosophical doctrines. 
The result was a considerable improvement 
upon the traditional understanding of maslaha 
as a prinorple of expediency to be used where 
textual authority is lacking and analogical 
reasoning (giyäs) fails. Far from viewi 
maslaha og an expedient, Shatibi ны | 
the concept in such a way that it oomes into 
[олшеп as ‘a dynamio principle of Islamic 


legal theo (p.v). For Һаны, olaims 
Masud, maslaha is the purpose of Islamic law— 
an аад rinoiple unifying the Shari‘a, 
providing ss ility and giving direction to 
egal changes (p.322). To put his legal 


philosophy in a nutshell ‘ лай provides a 
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method and process for legal change; madaha 
gives a basis and direction to caange; and 
the concepts of bid'a arl ia‘aboud prcvide 
limite to social and legel changes’ (ikid.). 
And so concludes Masud, ‘in the history of 
usül al-figh, Shatibi’s philcsopby of law marks 
a tendency towards “legal rpositivisri "" 


р. M 
Dr. ud has olearly put maoh thought 
and. effort into the making of Islamic Legal 
Philosophy, and the result is a work of which 
serious Studente of both Islamic modernism 
and of the history and tkeory of Islamic law 
will have to take account. This does not mean 
to say that rt will attract no orıtinism. Im the 
first place, there is far too much of the doctoral 
dissertation about it: i5 contains maserial 
enough for two works of different sope. 
Judicious pruning would have cut out some 
discursiveness, repetition and resapitulstion. 
Secondly, the book is a sudy with an waider- 
lying purpose (I deliberately avoid the use 
of the epithet ‘ tendentiows ° sino» for meny it 
has now в pejorative connotation, and ıt would 
be manifestly unjust te suggest that the 
m has no rd for scholarly objectivity). 
purpose, t e authcr himself does not 
өл The study constitutes an endesvonr 
to understanding the relationship of legal 
theory with (sic) social chang» in leamio 
legal thought. It is argued ... that Skätibl 
had developed the oonoest of maslaha ta the 
fundamental characterist e legal theory vhıch 
makes it adaptable to social needs’ «p. v). 
Again, a reconstruction o7 Shatiti’s arguments 
t might hold a key to а -ruitful adaptation of 
Islamic law to modern circumstances’ (p 326). 
It almost goes without saying that the-e are 
dangers to soholarship ir research linked to a 
search for material wherewith to lay the 
foundations of a twentieti-century renazsance 
in Islamic thought. Thirdly, our author's 
treatment of the history of Granada сп the 
fourteenth century will rot commend itself to 
historians. Among other things no account 
whatever has been taken of A. M. Al-'AEbádi's 
El Reino de Granada en la época de Aluham- 
mad Y (Madrid, 1973) or of Rachel Arı6’s 
LE musulmane ай temps des Nesrides 
(Paris, 1973), to mention only two important 
titles. (Admittedly, these two studies appeared 
too late for the author's dootoral disser-ation, 
but not for the revise= version of it which 
we now have in book iorm.) Fourthly, the 
author is not always clear, in his discussion of 
Shatibi’s fatwäs, about what is ©вооїв- ' and 
what is ‘economio’. Moreover, he seems to 
me to attach too muck imporsance tc these 
responsa, though of course he ів right tc point 
out departures from traditional practice. 
ТАШУ, a number of ourious statements 
(e.g. "Studies of Usül al-fiqh in ЕпрізЬ are 
ill at a level where exact translations of 
Arabio terms are not possible’ (p. v) and 
inconsistencies (e.g. Kal-Iiisam эв said on 
p.113 to have been published. ' probebly in 
1915’, but the date given on p. 104 is 
* 1913/14") oan be spotted hare and there. 
Lastly, misprints are common (thougk many 
may be the fault of the printer rather -han of 
the author); some European languag3 titlos 
are distorted (e.g. ‘Le role des homme de 
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religion dans l'historie de Р e musul- 
mane [шеше à la fin du Califat’ (р. 88, n. 50)) 
as well ав personal names (e.g. ' Bastieva ’ 
(рр. 93, 337) for ‘ Batsieva’; ‘ ae ’ for 
* Ambrosio’ (p. 89)); occasional bizarre Eng- 
lish (e.g. 'devaluated' (p.70); ‘thusly’ 
p 201)) or unacoustomed usage (e.g. ‘ Grana- 
an’ passim). And во on. 

Despite the reservations I have about this 
book rt is a work that must be taken into con- 
sideration in any future researoh into tho 
question of maslaha, for on this point the 
&uthor shows himself capable of keen observa- 
tion and insight, even if he is not always right. 


J. DEREK LATHAM 


Огва GRABAR: The Alhambra. (The 
Architect and Society.) 230 pp. Lon- 
don: Allen Lane, 1978. £10. 


Basriuo Pavón MarpoNapo: Tudela, 
ciudad medieval : arte islamico y mudé- 
jar. (Cuadernos del ‘Seminario de Arte 
y Arqueología’, 3.) 87 pp., 52 plates. 
Madrid: Instituto Hispano-Árabe de 
Cultura, 1978. 


Although Tudela and Granada were major 
urban settlements of Moorish Spain and were 
sesta of important dynasties these two publioa- 
tions share httle else m common. They will 
appeal to readers of very differing tastes. 

Basiho Pavón Maldonado ıs an authority 
on Миг art. His study, Arte Toledano 
(Madrid, 1973), 18 a major work. This detailed 
examination of the Moorish art of Tudela can 
be regarded as a kind of pendant to it. It is 
thorough and well argued even if the quality 
of the publication ı8 not of the first order. 
Oleg Grabar в Professor of Fine Arts at 
Harvard University. His main field of study 
is the Muslim East, and he has published 
articles and books on Islamic art and arohae- 
ology ш Syria. This latest book is lavishly 
illustrated and well produced. It combines 
art, literature, Moorish history, and Islamic 
iconography. To quote the preface, it appears 
to be a book aimed at ‘the general public’; 
whether 16 suooeeds in this aim is open to 
question. Whether it is a connoisseur’s guide 
to the Alhambra, a ooffee-table book of 
Moorish architecture, or a discuralve comment 
on the ‘ meeting of the twain’ in Granada is 
far from obvious. 

Tudela received scant mention in the 
writings of the early Arab geographers. Yet 
this Moorish town of respectable antiquity 
was of notable im. ce in Spanish history. 
In part this was due to its strategic position 
on the Ebro, in part due to it bemg the 
capital of the ninth-century dynasty of the 
Bani Qasi. It was an important Mozarabio 
centre where ‘ arte arabe’ and ‘ arte Mozdrabe’ 
met and exerted their respective influences to 
a degree of complexity that has baffled 
experts. Widely differing views have been 
expressed as to the relative artistic influence 
of Cérdoba on the one hand and the Mozarabio 
churches located to the north on the other. 
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Stylistic influence oan most easily be traced in 
the remains of the Great Mosque and in the 
detailed carving of other Muslim and Christian 
buildings. * 

Maldonado’s monograph attempts to solve 
these problems by a olose examination of 
carvings and masonry, more nally the 
modillones (mouldings and corbels), capitals, 
and battlements which are illustrated in the 
drawings and the plates. The author tenta- 
tively concludes (p. 23) that ‘ In the Mozarabio 
churches there is to be found an evocation of 
Cérdoba, in Tudela the art of Cérdoba is 
present both m spirit and in technique, and, 
in like manner, Cérdoban art of the tenth 
century evolves in the territory of Navarre. 
Perhaps this is the reason why we see in 
Tudela modillones of a rough-hewn appearance 
which frequently parallel the eaves of the 
Mozarabio churohes. Both arts are combined 
m some common fount of inspiration which 18 
lost way baok in the ninth century and in the 
first part of the tenth’. 

er pages unfold the story of the су of 
Tudela. The author desoribes its different 
communal quarters and its Mudéjar art of a 
later age. 

Grabar’s book is immensely greater m its 
коре It is less concerned with mouldings ог 
with the brush-work of archaeology. Its lrmits 
are the farthest boundaries in the Muslim 
world. The author relates the Alhambra to 
palaces and princely buildings of the classical 
world, the Middle East, India, and North 
Africa. He interpreta the evolution of this 
remarkable edifice in the light of literature 
and in the inspiration of 1 which stem 
direotly from Islamic belief and romance. The 
reader may be surprised to learn how little is 
still known for sure about the historical 
evolution of the plan of the ‘ red oıtadel '. The 
mystery lies hidden in the additive nature of 
its construction. Despite the general appeal 
of this book some of the author's writing is 
frankly technical, and a short glossary would 
have been of help to the uninitiated and 
© general’ public. 

In an attempt to unravel the mystery of the 
fabrio of the Alhambra the author offers bold 

estions and hypotheses which are the 
su ое of his book. The article by James 
Dickie, which appeared in BSOAS, xxxi, 2. 
1968, pp. 237-48, ‘ The Hispano-Arab garden : 
its philosophy and function’ is introduced to 
interpret the raison d'étre of the Alhambra 
gardens (pp. 122—7). The poet Ibn Luyün is 
extensively quoted. The author also quotes 
the poet Ibn Zamrak in connexion with the 
possible dating and function of the Fountain 
of Lions. Particularly stimulating is his theory 
of the myth of a prototypo Solomonic palace 
in the Islamio world. He elaborates on the 
symboliam which accompanied this royal 
myth (see especially pp. 148-62). 

In regard to the relation of the Alhambra to 
Christendom, I am sorry that Grabar does not 
widen his discussion to ‘ Franinsh’ cavalier 
pantoge of hunting, courting, and combating 

the Hall of Justice. Two of the scenes 
are shown in plates 46-8, but one of these is 
almost meaningless without some explanation. 
Note 28 refers the reader to arte toledano and 
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to & wholly new interpretation by Jerrilynn 
Dodds. In fact, these paintings have already 
been satisfactorily explained by Richard 
Bernhemer in his Wild Men in the Middle 
Ages, Harvard University Press, 1952, 209, 
n.1; 218, n. 76 and in his detailed analysis of 
the Wodewose throughout his exhaustive 
study. Arts Toledano does indeed offer a 
comprehensive desoription and depiction of 
these paintings, but they are better illustrated, 
and ın colour, in Bradley Smith's Spain—a 
history tn art (Harrap, 1968), pp. 98-103. 

Amid the disoussion as it roams far afleld 
to Kharibat al-Mafjar, Merv, Spelato, Khorsa- 
bad, and other stately homes, the reader is 
likely at timos to be at a loss to know where 
he is. He will be glad of the clearly drawn 
plan of the Alhambra on the endpaper. The 
illustrations are arguably too many to justify 
the price of the book. Yet, all in all, there is 
much to provoke thoughts about the author's 
approach and theories. He emphasizes that 
the Alhambra 1s both unique yet rooted in а 
seb of traditions. The aim is to explore and 
interpret these traditions wherever the archi- 
tecture and archaeology of the Alhambra in 
its fally evolved form permit the author to 
do во. 

Córdoban Tudela and Nasrid Granada are 
chronological opposites within the lengthy 

io of Spanish Islam. Although different in 
objectives, and concentrated in presentation, 
these two studies are undoubtedly helpful 
towards a better and wider understanding of 
Islamio art in al-Andalus. 

H. T. NORRIS 


F. Tm. Durxema (ed. and tr): The 
Ottoman historical monumental inscrip- 
tions in Edirne. xii, 236 pp., 38 plates. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977. Guilders 96. 


Ottoman history is commonly regarded as 
being less dependent on epigraphic sources 
than any oom ble field К; Islamic historical 
studies, and the pioneering work in Ottoman 
epigraphy which was published before the war 
by Halil Edhem, Wittek, and others has been 
largely trampled underfoot in the desperate 
post-war to exploit the newly accessible 
riches of the Turkish archives. Conversely, the 
one period in the history of the Ottoman state 
for which epigraphy might be expected use- 
au to supplement exiguous archıval remains 
and the untrustworthy ohronologies of oourt 
historians is the near-century which is bounded 
by the conquests of Adrianople and Con- 
stantinople. 

How muoh, then, might one expect in theory 
from the inscriptions of Edirne to illuminate 
the early period of Ottoman rule in Rumeli; 
but how little, in fact remains after the town’s 
long abandonment as an. imperial seat, the 
oyole of recurrent fire, earthquake, and neglect 
and, more latterly, Russian, Bulgarian, and 
Greek occupation, and the no lees destructive 
attentiors of town planners, is made plain by 
Dr. Dijkema. In this admirable and meti- 
culous stady, the first substantial work in a 
Western language on the epigraphy of an 


Ottoman town to в Dr many years, he 
has given us what ЕЕ righ); calls “the first 


critical edition, with translations and com- 
mentaries, of the montmeatal inscriptions 
written in Arabio sorip; and possessing 
historical value that sur-i-e in [Edirne] ’. 
Exoluded from his study are ‘ verses without 
historical importance, алде dates, and 
&gnatures of callgraphers , as being un- 
informative, and tombstones, as ‘too 
numerous’, Within these Emits, Dijkema has 
collected and published 176 insorrptions. Of 
these, only 19—of which =x are either copies 
or are certainly corrupt—oen be dated with 
certainty before 1453, whils "0 or so are of the 
nineteenth century or latex. 

The Ottoman insoriptions of Edirne have 
been collected and in part published previously 
by local antiquarians ir ecitions which are 
either defective or inconrp/eze or even, in one 
remarkable instanoe invclying the editor bhim- 
self, manifestly piratioal (of. p.4, п. 23). 
ra ago a cautious &;tt1de towards this 
locally published work, D jkema has built on 
the more secure foundatcoms offered by the 
respectable but unpublished studies of e 
written late in the Hamicien era by Mustafa 
Shevket Bey and Ahmec. 3&di Efendi, and by 
a series of manusoript notas collected some 
50 years ago by the late Ercfessor Wittek and 
generously placed at the ed-tor’s disposal. On 
these studies, and on ih» research undertaken 
in the course of his own visits to Edirne in 
1969 and 1972, this worl: в based. 

Dijkema's method in presenting his material 
is a model of olarity anc erder. Inscriptions 
are entered chronclogicaly, which, while 
separating msoriptions of different dates from 
a single site, has the merit of allowing the 
reader to study the erciction of epigraphio 
language, form, and sty.e over no leas than 
five centuries of Edirne’s history. Within each 
entry are provided provenance (many of the 
ingermptions being in tae town museum); 
technical description; mefre; text; transla- 
tion; references to preriors publication; and 
commentary. The phoro:raphio plates are 
complete, and are excellently reproduced. 
A farther virtue of the vork resıdes in the 
appendices, which provice (a) а summary 
chronological and typological list of the in- 
scriptions, classified by cartouche-type, script, 
lan , metre, and Рг of chronogram ; 
and (b) an index of moruments by све 
bridge; caravanserai; zesme, eto.—and by 
location. 

The value of the work ir in this way greatly 
enhanced, and the evolution of Ottoman 
epigraphic attitudes—fer one major urban 
centre, at least—is mad» zleer. It is perhaps 
not without interest shat the insoriptions 
down to the early wears of the reign of 
Suleyman I (лов. 1-27) utilize Arabio exolu- 
sively as an epigraphic medium. Turkish first 
appears in $40/1533-< ard after 985/1577-8 
is employed almost exelas vely—only nine ont 
of 115 dated insorrptio1r thereafter use Arabio 
in full or part. Only two inscriptions employ- 
ing Persian have survived. Both are on gegmes 
and both come from the pericd of linguistic 
transition in the middle decades of the 
sixteenth century. Dowr to the end of that 
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century the rik'a script is used for the most 
part; thereafter іс holds almost nndis- 
puted sway. 

On the mdividual inscriptions Dijkema has 
laboured long, and it would be an even more 
time-consuming task to extend farther his 
commentaries. The oldest inscriptions are the 
most rewarding historically and the most 
troublesome. e three fragmente in the town 
museum which make up no. 1 are a oase in 
point. Dijkema, on the basis of a seventeenth- 
century account of Edirne and on internal 
evidenoe, essays в bold reconstruction of part 
of the missmg text and attributes it to the 
long-disappeared and possibly putative ‘imaret 
of the Yıldırım Camr‘i: an atbribution which 
seems hardly to be watertight on the basis of 
the available evidence and which has been 
ımplıcitly denied in a study of Edirne which 
appeared too recently to be made use of by 

кета in the present work.! 

No. 8, an mscription of 840/1436-7 which 
records the completion of the mosque founded 
by Shihibeddin Pasha, 1s of mterest in that rt 
provides an example of the uncommon 
epigraphic use of the patronymic ‘ibn ‘Abd 
Allah’; here used in a pious foundation b 
an early illustrious convert and holder of hi A 
office in the Ottoman state. A farther example, 
of slightly later date (868/1463—4) is provided 
by no. 19 (of. Professor Ménage’s remarks in 
Documents from Islamic Ohanceries, ed. 8. M. 
Stern, Oxford, 1965, 112). 

The attribution of no. 26, the inscription on 
the turbe of ' Tutunsiz Baba’, the poet and 
dervish leader Ahmed Rıdvänl (d. 925/1519), 
to the ‘ general, defterdär and poet Ahmed 
Ridvani Beg, surnamed Tütunsiz * is probably 
incorreot, although it obviously reflects a 


opular and long-stan confusion. The 
atter held the office of defierdär early in the 
reign of Bayexid II, and vakfiye is dated 


888/1483 (Ménage, op. oit., p. 114, following 
Gokbilgin, Edırne s Раа Livas, Istanbul, 
1952, appendix pp. [280] and [282]). 

The inscriptions posterior to the mid 
Bixteenth century are usually of more local 
interest, and often reflect the benefaotions of 
a local boy made good—e.g. the Kdirne-born 
defterdär Ktmekoizide Ahmed Pasha (fi 1007/ 
1598 to 1026/1615), who built in his native 
town а handsome caravanserai (no. 46) and 
the original bridge which linked Edirne with 
the suburb of Timurtag (no. 65: restored in 
1113/1701-2). 

A farther interesting group of insoriptions 
is connected with the Gülshenlya o of 
dervishes, whose sheykh, Hasan Sezá'i (d. 
1151/1738), 18 commemorated in nos. 75 and 
76. Nos. 82 and 176 are an unusual pair of 
tughras of the mid eighteenth century, of а 
form common enough in mystical calligraphy 
but rare in monumental epigraphy, whioh 
commemorate Ibrahim al-Gulshenf, the founder 
of the order (of. no. 36). 

Here, then, is а major work of scholarship, 
to which we may apply the words of the 


1 Klaus Kreiser, Edirne im 17. Jahrhundert 


nach Evliya Celebi. Ein Betirag zur Kenninis 
der osmant. Stadt, Freiburg, 1975, p. 49, 
n. 2. 
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anonymous author of a later inscription: bu 
hayräta là naziru bi-migäl. The author is to 
be congratulated not only for reviving a spirit 
of serious work on Ottoman epigraphy but 
also for adding greatly to our knowledge of 
the development and architectural history of 
what was for long the most ımportant urban 
centre of Ottoman Rumeli. 
C. J. HEYWOOD 


WALTER G. Anpeews, Jr.: An tntro- 
duction to Ottoman poetry. (Studies in 
Middle Eastern Literatures, No. 7.) 
x, 195 pp. Minneapolis and Chicago: 
Bibliotheca Islamica, 1976. 


This work is designed to provide the student 
embarking on the study of divän poetry in 
Turkish with a ‘ literary critical methodology ° 
which combines basio information on the 
poetic techniques employed and the methods 
of Western literary oriticism. The author 
hopes that the student so equipped will apply 
a scientific approach to literature and 
examine and assess the poems themselves 
‘through systematic observation of their 
ıntzinsıo principles ' (р. 3), not, as he believes 
previous soholars to have done, concern them- 
selves solely with matters, such as literary 
history, extrinsic to the poetry itself. His mm 
is also ‘to create grounds for argument and 
creative dialogue among scholars and students 
of Ottoman poetry’, to suggest approaches 
which he believes to be new, and to present 
hypotheses for consideration by others. 

ecordingly, after arguing the case for this 
in an introductory essay, he devotes one 
chapter each to ‘ prosody ’ (by which he means 
‘metre’ only), rhyme, rhetoric, and form, 
giving first ‘a simple rendition of traditional 
theory ’, then suggesting ways of looking anew 
at verge written according to these rules. 
Concentrating upon the gazel and kaside but 
mentioning all forms, includmg a poem in 
syllabic metre, he illustrates throughout with 
texts in transliteration accompanied where 
appropriate by an English prose paraphrase. 

e texts are given in their original script in 
an ipe Two other appendices add to 
the information on metre and there is a useful 
bibliography and an index of technica] terms. 

Although much of the traditional theory is 
readily available elsewhere, the student with 
literary orrticism as his goal will find it con- 
venient to have ıt gathered together here in 
conjunction with the disousmon on ‘new’ 
methods of approach. However, one is bound 
to question the usefulness of the detailed 
desorrption of the Arabio system of versifica- 
tion and the use ш the discussion of а masa of 
technical terms that even students of Arabio 
and Persian poetry do not learn or require, 
especially since the greater part of thus matter 
18 not applicable to verse written in Turkish. 
While it may serve as justification for the 
author's contention that ‘there 18 no way in 
which to make the acquisition of essential 
knowledge about Ottoman poetry eagy ' (p 11) 
—surely an unnecessarily gloomy view ?—ıt 
can only disoourage the reader for whom the 
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book is intended, assumed to be a real beginner, 
unable to scan а line of verse even in his own 
language and unacquainted with the notion of 


* figures of speech ’. 

‘bis 18 not the only point on which the 
author seems not to take his own exoellent 
advice. For instanoe, although he warns 
against the dangers of ‘culturally biased’ 
theorıes, he takes ıt аз axiomatic that a poem 
is ‘an organic unit of meaning’ ( 131) and 
even identifies the supposed ‘ f point’ of 
a gazel (p. 36), both concepte unknown to the 
Ottoman poet. Further, in referring to 
* Ottoman criticism’, as he frequently does, 
this being the touchstone against which the 
Berious modern oritic may ‘ test the conclusions 
of his [own] analysis’ (5), he is again intro- 
ducing an alien concept: literary orticism as 
the West understands it was own to the 
Ottomans; indeed, it is rather poorly de- 
veloped in Turkey to this day, even after a 
century of exposure to Western ideas. The 
books of poetic theory which he takes as 
indicatıng ‘what oontemporary observers 
thought to be the case’ (p. 61) are not in fact 
descriptive but prescriptive, manuals for use 
m the education of gentlemen, for whom the 
ability to compose and quote poetry was a 
necess: social accomplishment. Even so, 
erp little of an atb or a rofl dan Бе Чодон Бей, 
in a book: the Ottoman gentleman learnt his 
poetry as one learns to play а musical ınstru- 
ment-—from a teacher and by example. 1.e. the 
skills and the standards were transmitted 
orally ; the books of theory are a poor guide. 

It is difficult to understand why the author 
insiste that ‘we have only a bare ınklıng of 
how the poetry was actually read ’ (р. 62) and 
that ‘ the question of how we are to read any 
given line is subject to considerable argument ' 
(p.34). This 18 simply not true. One must 
also take leave to doubt his claim that ‘ the 
student with a little knowledge of Turkish can 
read Ottoman verse aloud and get some idea 
of how it sounds ’, when such а high proportion 
of its vocabulary is not Turkish and is not 
met with in ordinary language courses; one 
oan only question the value of any asseasment 
made by such a sadly ill-equipped ‘ огидло'. 

It is a pity, even in a work intended only to 
‘ stimulate inquiry ' and not pretending to be 
definitive, that the author was not able to 
base his detailed discussion of the conflict 
between metre and the rhythms of natural 
speech upon an examination of the latter. He 
nowhere indicates stress, real (as distinct from 
theoretical) length, or intonation. Further, ın 
equating rhythmic groups with syntactic 
groups (р. 35), and in assuming a break at each 
end of such a group, he falls into serious error. 
In consequence, his analysis, though interest- 
ing m concept, starta from a false premise and 
results 1n links being found in rhythm, and 
even in meaning, where none would occur to a 
native Turkish speaker. For mstance, he says 
of the penultimate word in 3 line (p. 65) that 
there 18 '& tendency to read nezare as the 
subject to the next phrase ` (which is in the 
next line). This is to ignore both the fact 
that the word is not nezäre but nezäredir and 18 
therefore the predicate, and also the strong 
end-stop to the lme, emphasized by the in- 
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tonation contour. In no way cen there be 


such a ‘tendency’. Hxjambement is not 
discussed. 


An inadequate theo-y о: the word order of 
speech also leads to the assumption of a 
“canonical syntax’, ie. word orcer (p.35 ei 
passim). This results in words being inter- 
preted as ‘ displaced’ when ther aro ш faot 
placed correctly, given the special emphasis 
that is to be conveyed (as in ‘Lime I b’, 
pp. 34-8). 

Nevertheless, there is muck here that 
should prove thought-provoking, especially to 
those students who are in sympathy with 
modern critical objectives. 

One error should be roted: on p.37 а 
syllable has been omitted from ' Line Va’, 
p. 37. 

MARGARET BAINBRIDGE 


J. Gonna: Hymns oj the Rgveda not 
employed in the solemn riual (Ver- 
handelingen der Koninklijke Neder- 
lands» Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, 
Deel 95.) 138 pp. Amsterdam, Ox- 
ford, New York: North-Holland 
Publishing Co., 1978 Guiders 50. 


Jan  Gonda's recent surveys of past 
researches have shown fhat a satisfactory 
evaluation of the relationship besween Vedio 
scripture and Vedic liturgy has not yet been 
achieved. Fortunately he has undertaken to 
remedy the defect. The axisterce of hymns 
{some 10 per cent of the F greda; to which no 
liturgical use is assigned ir the ritual manuals 
is generally explained on the basis of relative 
date (though preoisely hcw the later strata 
of the Veda should come to be literary and 
devoid cf liturgical relevance has not been 
made very readily intelligible). Gonda’s own 
prejudice, when examınıny the material hero 
in detail, is a sensible ono: ‘ man-funotional 
“ literature ” produced as “art” ... [1s] no 
doubt almost foreign to zhe Vedio period ’; 
and he seeks to show that the hymns in 

uestion cannot but have been intended to 
1 & oonseorato furotion, at least at 
laukya, if not at solemn vaidiks ceremonies. 
“We would perhaps not >e far wrong if we 
rejected the supposition that all “ popular ” 
uses of rgvedio hymns are seooncary.' 

It is »ossible to adduce a whole trifunc- 
tionalısm of contradiotorr defiritions of the 
Rgveda, as essentially popular (‘purely a 
lyrical sollection’: Weber), priestly (‘a 

о collection from the beginning’: 
Bloomfield), or worse (‘a »ollect:on ... of the 
arıstooratio Aryan ош’: Basham). Evidently 
a red hecring has crossed zhe trail of the wild 
goose somewhere, and it is far om oertein 
that Gonda has oblreratad all trace of the 
false scent. 

The main problem is to reach some measure 
of agreement on the value 2{ the ancient tradi- 
tion that seeks to relate tb» bulk of the hymns 
to somayäga от . Co a solution of this 
problem Gonda’s ts make an ımportant 
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indireot contribution, by his development of 
the theme ‘ that religion in ancient India was 
not identical with saorificial ritual’. His 
present preoccupation, however, is not 
ра with the evidence of the two relevant 

ranches of Vedio literature, Mantra and 
Sütra, but rather with the extraneous testi- 
mon of the relatıvely modern commentary. 

nda’s showing, its failure to speafy в 

а] application in many cases does not 
correlate any too well with the more internal 
evidence, even allowing for the vagueness 
inherent in both seta of testimony. It remains 
desirable that some basis should be established 
to enable us to discount one or the other, 
preferably that of the commentary. 

It is not even partioularly olear that the 
commentary 18 indeed propounding a doctrine 
n кешр oyed’ hymns. It assigns to the 

arently indiscriminately, a variety 

: labe hh B aua) visesaviniyogo laingikah ; 
rah eae. sttktaviniyogo laingikah ; 
and süklavinıyogo lingad avagantavyah. Now, 
one might suppose, since no consistent dis- 
tinctions emerge, that the labels are synony- 
mous, In that case, gatah} mgnifies avagamyate 
(lingät), and the commentator’s mtention is 
the opposite of that generally sup . While 
the mmutiae of the Sūtra tradition, the more 
finicky (and possibly more important) correla- 
tions between individuel RV stanzas and 
minor details of obscure rituals, are being 
bhthely ignored, a major ‘solemn’ nual 
function 1s automatically (and surely mis- 
takenly) postulated for every RV hymn as 
a angle unit. Säyana is m hot pursuit to the 
wild goose—the foolish attempt to provide an 
ultamate liturgical basis for the entire RV 
corpus. 

nda believes that S&yana implies, like 
Brhaddevatä, a distinotion between ‘ solemn’ 
(vaidska) hymns and another ' sort of eulogy 
for general purposes’ (laukya). To the dis- 
cussion on p.39, ib may be objected that 
laingika (ed 1. ез) could. and more probably 
would imp hat the hymn is көлү ble for 

t solemn ' cna hturgy. The appeal to 
internal evidence is also questionable : granting 
that yajñá means here ‘ worship, praise ', does 
it necessarily follow that the context of the 
hymn is ‘eulogy for general purposes’ as 
opposed to a definite liturgical occasion? It 
would be wise, while agreeing that the notion 
of a definite ‘solemn’ function should often 
be rejected, to view with equal suspicion the 
Brhaddevata’s alternative formulation of the 
hypothesis of an exclusively rıtual basis for the 
Veda (laukyánam vaidikandm và karmanám). 

The lme between hymns with and without 
ritual function will always remain vague: 
exactly what and how muoh text a manual 
intended to specify is often unclear. Gonda 
draws attention (p.113) to the fact that at 
the very most 56 hymns can be olaimed to 
make direct reference to specific аша 
sacrifices. In several instances a mention of 
‘this sacrifice’ or ‘this soma’ (phrases that 
have a demonstrable metaphysical implication) 
is all that oan be adduced in evidence; and 
nearly twice that number are totally ignored 
by the whole corpus of srauta liturgical 
Sütras. He has done Vedic study a most 
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important service by describing and evaluating 
the more recent commentatorial data. It 
should no longer be possible to suggest either 
that Sayana’s testimony supports the view 
that there ів а mass of purely secular material 
m the Rgveda or that it offers any real support 
for the idea that it is wholly hturgio in origin. 
All of the labels in question, ‘popular’, 
‘literary’, and ‘secular ritual’ (laukyäni 
Каттай), involve to some extent the false 
assumption that the non-hturgical material 18 
definitely secondary. 
J. 0. WEIGHT 


Pargos Опуткшк (ed. and tr): 
Vasudevasrama Yatıdharmaprakäßa : 
a treatise on world renuncration. 
Part 1. Text. Part 2. Translation. 
(Publications of the De Nobili Re- 
search Library, Vols. ш, rv) [ii], 
189 pp.; 231 pp. Vienna: Gerold, 
1976. (Commission Agents: E. J. 
Brill, Leiden.) 


Yalidharmaprakäsa ( Y dhp.) 1s an mteresting 
Hindu treatise on renunciation, ontically 
edited in a field where textual oriticism is 
normally honoured only in the breach. There 
are excellent concise introductions, romanized 
text, careful English translation, notes, and 
systematic indexes. Exemplary both as an 
edition of an Ш- Сана) compuation and 
as в translation of a rather demanding piece 
of medieval Sanskrit sophistry, ıt merits the 
attention of every student of olassical or 
medieval India. 

Despite all the professed interest in Indian 
religion, and in ns in particular, only two 
unoritical and relatively inaccessible editions 
( Yatidharmasamgraha, Jivanmukiviveka) and 
one translation existed hitherto within this 
large category of Sanskrit treatises. A revised 
edition of the text and translation of Jivan- 
muktiviveka by 8. Subrahmanya Sastrı and 
Т. R. Srmivasa Ayyangar [revised by A. G. 
Krishna Warner] appeared as Adyar Library 
Bulletin, xrr, 1977, and as a separate аи 
tion (The Adyar ‘Library General Series, 6, 
Madras, 1978). 

The Yatidharmaprakisa (Ydhp.), which was 
compiled, directly or otherwise, from previous 
compendia Шке the fourteenth-century Jivan- 
muldiviveka, offers a clear enough account 
of the Ше and mentality of the —€— ав 
envisaged in the n Pod and m- 
deed largely as envisaged 

The vital importance of зн оп ће 
basis of careful edition and translation, before 
any attempt is made to discuss the implications 
of Hindu concepts, emerges here very olearly. 
For renunciation, the text offers at the outset 
a baso definition which is treated as imphoit 
in the Veda, enjoined in the Vedanta, and 
expounded in the Dharmasistra: samnyüsa 
is moriti, by which ia meant a formal renuncia- 
tion of karmäni. Olivelle translates nivriti 
as 'non-aotion ' and karmüni as ‘rites’, but 
the exercise affords an opportunity to consider 
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whether ‘retirament’ and ‘formal renuncia- 
tion of office’ would not be nearer the mark. 
Even if the theoretical basis of samnyäsa 18 
neceasarily drawn from the sacerdotal D а- 
Sütras, the practical basis is evidently com- 
munal: ‘the procedure ... gives one the 
impression that the householder 1s assumed to 
be the normal candidate for admission ' (п, 32). 
The notion ‘renunciation of office’ has an 
ambiguity that is very avpropriate to the 
circumstances of karmans; and ‘ retirement’ 
ів better suited than ‘ non-action’ to convey 
the idea of а nitti that does not at all rule 
out the subsequent exercise of ritual or other 
functions. 

The connexion between retirement from 
office (Ydhp. 1-3) and initiation mto a 
yativrnda fraternity (5.5) is shght. Indeed 
there is only the most casual of references to 
organized, brotherhoods o? ascetics. Their 
incorporation, on the evidence of vocabulary 
(the terms Gihdda, тайм, mahanta, eto. do 
not occur in the literature; matha, 50.4, is 
visited in a private capacity), must date from 
the medieval period and no doubt inspired 
this very genre; but for want of Sanskrit 
sources our author is unable to bear witness 
to their existence. Like the Puränas, his 
ultimate source for fact, he has nothing but 
etymologizmng and inconsistent surmise to 
offer on the traditional categories of samnyäss 
(kuticaka, bahüdaka, eto.). At 2.21, he almost 
(Olivelle exaggerates by omitting to translate 
prüyah) has the courage to declare the terms 
obsolete. 

One of Ydhp.'s mam sources implies (2.45 f.) 
a hierarohy samnydsa—vatrigya—jilana: Ol- 
velle notes а variant formula yajia—tapas— 
samnyisa—vairagya—jrana which helps to 
confirm that these data are of scant signifi- 
canoe. The principal line of thought in 
Ydhp., developed from Manu, allows samnyasa 
to span both veirägya and jadna, that is, to 
fill the gap between detachment and gnosis 
(2.27, 57; 4.4), a pomt of view which appears 
to be rather more commensurate with observed 
facts. This formulation (2.27 yasya tu pürvam 
evotkatavatrügyam tena samnyäsänanlaram eva 
vedintasravanam küryam) 18 also more ob- 
viously comprehensible that the garbled 
material subsequently cited from Jivanmukti- 
viveka (where tivra(tara)vairdgya yogin and 
süksädusjüänasädhana parama hamsa are allo- 
cated to te categories within samnyäse). 

At Ydhp. 2.54, the lesser and commoner 
brand of samnyasi, one who settles for 
mantropäsanä and brahmaloka, remains within 
the current single category paramahamsa ; 
a mere tivrataravatragya mountebank has no 
place in the system. At 23.88-00, however. 
the argument is based on Yatidharmasamuc- 
caya and the kuficaka termmology reours, with 
the result that mantropäsand becomes after all 
insufficient qualification for receiving the 
designation paramahamsa. It always pays to 
read the small print before making any 
renunciation. 

Samnyisa is a cathartic preparation for 
salvation (Mn. 5.108); but the duty to study 
remains mount (samnyas, dravanam 
kuryät, vdhp., passim, despite Mn. 6.94 éruted 
samnyaset}, even 1f none of our authors can 
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offer а ing but casuistry to support the 
en not perhaps a ozse where the 
Law ів en ass? In many ways, Ydhp.’s prose 
bhäsya text offers better sense than the 
kärikä verse texta and Dharmasütra texts on 
which it 18 compelled to rely. The Manu rubrio 
érutvà samnyaset epitomizes the mythological 
assumptions of the Veda: there i refers 
to manrabradhmana functions, samnyäsa to 
Granyakopansgad. Ydhp. and :te forebears 
reflect a situation where sravana incorporates 
Upanigad and Mimämsä, and where 16 18, to 
sy the least, unlikely that an orthodox priest 

ill prematurely resign his privileges in favour 
of idleness or hathayoga. Ydhp. thus envisages 


the real world which spawned Veda, Vedinta, 
and Dharmaéastra. 
The bulk of the Ydhp. describes the 


ватпуйагв garb; the initiaticn ceremony 
(compiled from Dharmasütra апі comprising 
a fifth of the text: to what extent was this 
conglomeration of samsk&ra matorial actually 
used 1); study of omkära and Vedanta ‘ until 
the direot vision of the truth that dispels 
ignorance becomes firmly established’; his 

y-to-Cay observances (two-fifths of the 
whole, including some very ordinary hygiene 
and püjä, mendicancy, and again study); 
and occasional observances (including funeral, 
whioh raises some points about she retention 
of famıly ties). 

In Ohvelle's edition and translation, this 
must be about the best bamo manual of Hindu 
beliefs and practices available. Аз а manual of 
samnyäsa, as must be e j, the Ydhp. 
leaves much to be dssured, but probably less 
than others of its genre. It 18 annoying that 
the tradition has so little to say of the way of 
Ше of Lermits (kuiicaka) and pilgrims (baht- 
dake), and we must be grateful for the material 
that Ydhp. contrive to include, -n spite of ita 
author’e view that these are not trae samnyäsla. 
He must surely have in mind rather the 
organized ükhadá, and of course he has no 
intention of revealing observed dstails of such 
fraternities. 

J. С. WRIGHT 


J. Dunoan M. Dergert: Essays $n 
classical and modern Hindu law. 
(Anglo-Hindu legal problems, Vol. 3. 
Current problems and the legacy of 
the past, Vol. 4.) [xxvi] 414 pp.; 
[xxii] 454 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1977; 1978. 


These volumes, the third and fourth of the 
series, complete Derrett’s own selection of his 
periodical articles published during the period, 
1950-7, now extended to 1977. The purpose, 
apart from the vast improvement in восевві- 
bility and the opportunity vo introduce 
corrections and addenda in the light of 
subsequent events, is clearly to provide в 
uim of scholarly materials bearing on the 
study of Hindu law, во that the subject can 
the more readily maintaın a permanent place 
as а mgorous discipline m the academic 
context. Both from the point of view of 
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Indology and legal studies this is a matter of 
no little urgency, and the publishers are to be 
commended for responding to the need with 
these moat attractively produced volumes. 

Vol. 1, Dharmasdstra and related tdeas, 
showed the contribution that Sanskrit material 
is capable of making to the comparative and 
historical study of law, while at the same time 
demonstratang the vast scope which the legal 
documents and treatises afford for the re- 
discovery of long-buried strata of the social 
history of India. 


Vol. 2, Consequences of the intellectual 
e with the foreign powers, considered 
Anglo-Hindu law in connexion and in com- 


parison with events under Dutch, Portuguese, 
and French administration and desoribed. the 
basic conflict ‘ between two entirely inoom- 
patible systems of thought’ with which Anglo- 
Hindu law sought to come to terms in the 
early nineteenth cen 

In Vol. 8, Anglo-Hindu legal problems, 
Derrett defines the solutions that were 
adopted, ıllustrating the results both ın the 
h y of Anglo-Indian law and to the extent 
that segments of it are still in force today and 
are likely to remain so for some time to 
come. ‘ By statute the courts were bound to 
apply the law of the éasira. This was as if a 
statute had been requiring lemon-juice 
to be produced . The strange 
delusion that the Sanskrit Dharmafästra was 
designed to be a code of | raotice can still 
be attested today, just as eimänikasästra 
has been quite recently desoribed in print in 
terms that imply that it is a sort of shop- 
foor manual for workers in the aeronautics 
in . 

In the articles reprinted here, Derrett is 
largely reviewing and criticizing actual 
decisions of the oourte. In many instances, 
the additional annotations supplied for this 
re-issue are able to throw farther light on the 
unstated considerations that inevitably in- 
fluenced the original decision. A preface 
suggests there is good reason to believe that 
the anomalies of the past are gradually but 
definitely yieldmg to reform from within. At 
least one article, ‘The contribution of Mr. 
Justice Subba Rao to Hindu law’ (1987), 
gives an insight into the scope which is 
available to the Bench for appl rational 
and sympathetic criteria on actual 
social conditions, possibly even in defiance of 
the intentions of the legislature. Another 
reviews Interestingly the application of the 
maxim ‘ Factum valet’ (1958) in Indian law 
and elsewhere: ‘what ought not to have 
been done is [often] valid when done’. 

In this volume, the legacy of the past in 
relation to family law is the underlying theme : 
adoption, illegitimacy, oommorientes, the 
Marumakkattayam law of Kerala, and the 
joint family. 

In Vol. 4, Current problems and the legacy of 
the past, some further areas of the law are 
reviewed: pre-emption of shared property; 
marriage dissolution and remarriage, vun 
many variations on the theme ‘ Marry 
haste: repent at leisure’ (1975); ability 
for debts; inheritance, with a consideration 
of the position of Christians. The monograph 
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‘ Minority in the Indian sub-contment ’ (1975) 
ends with a plea for legislation in the ıntereste 
of child welfare. 

The third volume ends with a rueful look 
at the blow to the ad ats for the continued. 
existence of the joint family that appears to 
be embodied in certain recent legislative 
measures. The fourth эв equally concerned in 
ita preface to observe the threat to the 
traditional Hindu marriage that is ımplied st 
the statutory level by the Marriage Laws 
(Amendment) Aot of 1976. ‘In the years that 
come Hindu law is unlikely to be devoid of 
interest and, from time to time, of drama.’ 

The series is concluded with an appendix 
to Vol. 1, Sus mie articles published in 
1976-7: * Lega materal in a religious 
manual: the Sanatkhumara-samhita ’, * Avalo- 
kaniyäni in Tamil guise: the Acärakkovas ’, 
‘ Hemäcärya’s Arhanniti: an origmal Jaina 
juridical work of the Middle Ages’. There are 
also further addenda and oorrigenda to 
vols. 1-3. Each volume is fully indexed. 


J. O, WRIGHT 


Косев Liesmy: Coomaraswamy. (Bol- 
lingen Series, LXXXIX.) 3 vols.: 
xxxviii, 580; xxvi, 470; xvii, 312 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, [0. 1977]. $30, $30, $17.50, 
£22.40, £22.40, £13.30. 


At the centenary of the birth of Ananda 
Kentish Coomaraswamy, Roger Lipsey has 
edited together 30 of Coomaraswamy’s essays 
under the title Selected papers: traditional art 
and symbolism (Vol. 1) and 26 aa Selected 
papers: metaphysics (Vol. п). Perhaps even 
more interestingly and importantly, he has 

ned a most professional and most readable 
iography (Vol. пт: His life and work) of this 
eult figure of the twentieth-century Western 
world, as energetio a пвог of the pseudo- 
Indianization of the West in his maturity as 
he had been & stern opponent of the pseudo- 
Westernization of India in his prime. 

The reprinted essays, often retouched on the 
basis of Coomaraswamy’s own annotations, 
are all chosen from the period 1932-47, at the 
height of his reputation as a curator at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Vol. т inoludes 
“An Indian temple’ (1947), the review 
* Walter Andrae's Die ionische Sdule: Bauform 
oder S ' (1935), ‘The inverted tree’ 
(1938), ‘ The symbolism of the dome’ (1938), 
and ‘ Svayamätrnnä: janua coeli’ (1939), all 
of which remain essential to an understanding 
of much post-war art-historical writing in 
English. Vol. m contains the papers typical 
of his later years: their interest as a personal 
and in a sense ınfluential statement on 
metaphysics is perhaps offset by Coomara- 
swamys tendency to let his zeal outstrip his 
care and competence as an Indologist. By 
contrast, ‘Some Pali words’ (1939), included 
as в tailpiece, contains some very sound 
lexicography from the field for ‘which 
re was best qualified. Although 

Kha and other words denoting “' zero ”’ 
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(ВбО8, vu, 3, 1934) purporte ‘to exhibit the 
metaphysical and ontological implications of 
the terms which were later on actually used... 
to designate “zero ”, “опе”, and some higher 
numbers’, ıt also makes some contribution, 
however meidentally, to mare mundane purely 
lexical problems connected with the ongin 
and use of these numerals in Sanskrit. 

Six of the papers in Vol п are hitherto 
unpublished. ‘On the Indian and traditional 
psychology, or rather pneumatology ' (с. 1943) 
is possıbly the best of all his writings on 
Sanskrit philosophy. While ‘ Bhakta aspects of 
the Stman doctrine’ (post 1936) seems super- 
боза], the ‘Mahi puruga: ‘‘ supreme 
identity ” * (с. 1935) effects an important oom- 
parson and reconciliation of purusa and 
ätman material. in squarely їп Coomars- 
swamy's best field, ‘ Flood in Hindu tradition ° 
{с. 1945) makes a practical contribution to 
manvaniara cosmology. After a late venture 
upon the philosophy of language (‘ Does 
‘““Sooratee 18 old" imply that ‘‘ Socrates 
is" 1") and a short piece ‘The meaning of 
death ', the volume closes with a rare personal 
statement made by Coomaraswamy very 
shortly before his own death. 

Lipsey's study of His hfe and work pulls 
few punches, even at such times as when his 
subject, doubly expatriate, 15 glimpsed abetting 
Indian nstionalism from the vantage-point of 
a ‘ grand manor house’ in an English country 
village; or as when, now ly expatriate 
and negotiating the sale of his invaluable 
collection of art, artıfacte, and manuscripts, 
he wisely settles for в ouratorship in Boston 
in defauit of a professorship m  Benares. 
Lipsey may be too inolined to accept Coomara- 
swamy's then ıll-ınformed estimate of British 
responsibility for ‘ cultural deterioration’ in 
Ceylon and India: certainly he has been 
falsely persuaded by the fomily that the suffix 
swamy derives from ‘a misunderstanding on 
the part of the British at the time they were 
registering names’. (It ів not conceivable 
that any of the eoventh- -century or other early 
Kumärasvämınn were properly named 
‘Kumars’; it is not even the fault of the 
Britiah that telephone books ın India and 
elsewhere are replete with both Kumars and 
Bwamys.i 

The articles are well edited and indexed, 
almost without misprint, except for the very 
copious quotations from Sanskrit whioh 
uniformly confuse ^ and n, have not been 
ута (e.g. т, 485 ' Sagvimea Brahmana’), 
and maintain the oocasional howler (п, 176 
‘ brahmddaya’). The beautiful presentation 
and the biographer deserved better support in 
the matter of transcriptions. The constant 
kaleidoscope of transcription is very much in 
keeping with the practice of the Coomara- 
swamy school of art historians, but that доев 
not make it any the leas irritating. 

J. 0. WEIGHT 


Н. L. SENEVRATNE: Rituals of the 
Kandyan state. (Cambridge Studies in 
Social Anthropology, 22.) xiv, 190 pp. 
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Cambridge : 
£12.50. 


This perceptive and informative book gives 
an &coount of the rituals connected wita the 
Temple of the Tooth, the Daladä Máligüza, in 
Kandy, os they exist today and to some 
extent as they existed during the times of the 
Sinhalese kings before 1815. The acrount 
supplements and oorrecte іп many reepeote 
that given by Hocart in 1931 (Alem. Arch. 
Svy. Ceylon, IV). After excellent and dezailed 
descriptions of the temple buildings and of the 
various functionaries, the coverage includes 
not only the four daily and one weekly rituals 
which stall survive in the temple, but also the 
four seasonal festivals, three of whioa are 
more o- less morıbund. The fourth seasonal 
ritual, the annual Asafa peratara, is ve 
much elive—‘ conspicuously viable ’ t on 
ite nature and p are changing. pene 
from a festival of four principal Kandyan 
dévdles, it was transformed in the eighteenth 
century into a festival primarily conrected 
with the Tooth and closely mvolved with the 
monarchy. Professor Вепет1габпө showe how, 
after the British zonquest, provimors for 
commutation of ritual service б the tenants 
of the temple (first made available in 1870 
but more widely so in 1956) have beem pro- 
gressively made use of more and more, 38 the 
capitalist ethos creasingly mvadec the 
status-oriented society of 1816, so thas now 
he is dificult to get some tradıtaosal ceremonial 

ern publicly by the tenants 
ане while simultaneously the new 
politicel climate has made this festival a 
suitable occasion for demonszrations of а 
nationalistao fervou>. The facility hae been 
made use of by the representatives of the 
former Kandyan amstocracy, who have 
succeeded to the position formerly oosupied 
by the King vis-d-vte the ceremony. Та modern 
Ceylon society the ambitious seem ta want 
© precicely to achieve those statuses end to 
control precisely those matitutions that are 
dene by the potential aohıevers as 
decadent and fit only for abolition , and 
therefore the annual zerahara has offered a 
striving-point for several diverse groups. For 
the former aristocracy it is their pr-ncipal 
chance to appear in positions of inkerited 
power, superior indeed to those of the repre- 
sentatives of government; for the new 
nationalists it is a propagands symbol; for 
the westernized it is primarily a holiday; for 
the peasantry it still has religious signi ое; 
and for entrepreneurs it 18 good for business. 

Several religious functions have been 
adapted to modern conditions during tne last 
80 years in Sr Lanka; the author traces in 
particular the adopzion by the temple a.ıthori- 
ties cf suitable varieties of the common 
practice of dane, or almsgiving of food—in this 
case, the facility is now given for private con- 
tributaon to the official food-offering to the 
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Buddha, the multén—and of pirit, or formal : ' 


recitation of seriptures for apotropa:o pur- 
poses: he also shows how the temple hss come 
to oocupy в semi-cfficial politizal position, во 
that not only members of the government of 
Sri Lanka but also visiting foreign dignitaries 
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are taken there officially, and even how temple 
functionaries may receive tips. The ition 
of the Dajadi Mäligäva is now such as to 
provoke exhibitions of pobltical or social 
rivalry in such matters as electing a diya 
vadana пате (the principal lay functionary 
of the temple, hitherto always a Kandyan 
aristocrat), the use of temple property for 
civil functions, and even m the sphere of 
unacknowledged ri between seots within 
the sangha—though this last case involved 
political rivalry as well. The question of 
a Plo property and the effects of the Paddy 
ct of 1956, which has not yet been 
eee to temple sroperty, 18 also one which 
will have to be dealt with before lo: 
The book is excellently produ ‘and well 
written ; isprints are not numerous. It 
would be of interest to have had some farther 
explanation of some of the technical words 
quoted, e.g. khantasndraya (р. 60), which 
кре ears to represent kanthasnünaya, rämasard- 
anaya (p. 84), ritlage (p.92). The time- 
scale is occasionally obsoure, for instance the 
reference to the ‘ contemporary’ kmgdom of 
Jaffna (p. 114); 'non-hatefulness' (p. 97) 18 
an ambiguous term; the epithet ‘hated 
Tamuls ' (p. 96) is doubtfully appheable to the 
period m question; I do not understand the 
word 'thrushes' (p.162). Though the cus- 
tomary objeotion to the word 'feudal' is 
made on p. 179, the word is in faot used in the 
text, e.g. p. 159. On one small but perhaps 
cant point, of the representation of 
‘folk religion’ in the perahara in 1816, 
Seneviratne writes ‘ quite appropriately this 
section was placed at the end of the one 
representing the provinces, being from the 
point of view of the center a pertpheral 
matter’. If this remark does refer to the 
й es covered with oloth’, ıt would be 
ams y, possible to say that the representation 
of the ‘ folk religion’ stood first of all in the 
rehgious seotion of the procession, preceding 
even the representatives of the Temple of the 
Tooth. At all eventa, it seems an unexpected 
position for the * bamboos ' in question. 


©. H. B. BHYNOLDS 


Рвлмор CHANDRA BHATTAOHARYA: A 
descriptive analysts of the Boro lan- 
guage. 23, 380 pp., 2 maps. Gauhati: 
Dept. of Publication, Gauhati Univer- 
sity, 1977. Rs. 30. 


In his ‘ Selected bibliography ' (pp. 369-71) 
Dr. Bhattacharya refers to some 30 earlier 
publications dealing with the Boro, Bodo, 
Bárá, or Kachari language, from Hodgson’s 
Essay the first; on the Koch, Bódo and Divmdl 
tribes (Caloutta, 1847) to the present time; 
but he is the first to subject such a large 
corpus of Boro material to the techniques of 
analysis of modern descriptive linguistics 
(though I wos surprised not to see D. N. 8. 
Bhat’s Boro vocabulary (with a grammatical 
sketch), Poona, 1968, рр. 176, in this biblıo- 
graphy). Sınoe the Boro language is spoken 
by as many as 170,000 people, and since P. K. 
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Benedict has recognized ‘ Bodo-Garo (Barish) ’, 
the group to dB Boro belongs, as one of the 
seven ‘ primary divisions or nuclei’ of Tibeto- 
Burman, comparable in  mgnificance to 
* Tibetan-Kanauri’ and ' Burmese-Lolo (Burm- 
ish)’, the author can fairly claim to have 
put Sino-Tibetan comparatista in hie debt, 
especially ın the introduction, ch. i, ' Phono- 
logy and phonetics ’, and ch. vii, ‘ Boro- 
English vooabulary ’. 

It is the American school of phonemics of 
the 30's, 40's, and early 50's that the author 
has mainly chosen to follow; and the in- 
fluenoe of this period can be seen in hls wide 
use of the zero concept, ın ch. п (' Morpho- 
phonemios ’) and oh. iv (* Morphology : word- 
grammar’), in which, for example, a zero 
morph, symbolized as ‘9’, is attributed to all 

personal-pronoun prefix morphemes: 

© Ge-~tam-~-} as first personal pro- 
nominal prefix-morpheme, (*nón- ~ 'nóm- ~ 
tnò- ~ 9) as second озон pronominal 
prefix morpheme and {?bi- ~ ата. ~ "phi- 
~o-} as third personal. pronominal prefix 
morpheme ' (p. 79), together with zero morpha 
for case and number suffix(al) morphemes and 
a number of other morphemes. It ıs not 
always clear, however, whether these zeros are 
grammatical capa of equal status with 
the overt morphs of the morphemee to which 
they are attrıbuted, or merely nothing; on 
р. 108, for exam plo, “ particles ' are described 
as “incapable of taking any affix’, but, on 
the follo page, a particle is desorbed as 
“Word with Baso plus Zero affix (morpheme) ’. 
In oh. v, ‘Syntax: sentence grammar’, how- 
ever, and in sentence examples generally, 
these zero morphs seem to be ignored, and 
are not symbolized even when it would be 
useful to do this, as, for example, in the 
following passage: ‘-s (zero) as general 
accusative case indicating suffix is assumed to 
be present in all nommal bases (except pro- 
nouns) that constitute a direct object to the 
verbal formation. 

žan 3na !mónbay x ‘І have got a fish”? 
(p.148). Symbolizing the acousstıve form as 
?nag in this example would serve to distin- 
gush it from the nominal form *an; for, 
though there is also ‘ø (zero) as general 
ee case indicating suffix ’ (p. 148), the 

pue of ita use suggest that the author 
Soul not apply it to the nominal form *an in 
в transitive sentence such as this. 

Bhattao. a’s account of the variation in 
tone oommonly undergone by tone-0, tone-l, 
and tone-3 (but not tone-2) morphemos shows 
Boro to be | ologically remarkable аз a tone 
language, and well worth a more detailed 
study than the twelve pages that are all that 
he has space for (‘ Tones’, pp. 50-4; ' Juno- 
tures’, pp. 54-65, 67—10). ' Thus tone 1 alter- 
nates with tone 2 for the same lexical item in 
$ /nön/ “you” (singular and non-honorıfio) ’ 
as against * /*ndn'than/ '' you” (singular and 
hone)’ Since certain vowel-quality differ- 
ences are associated with the differences 
between tones one, two, and three, this pre- 
sumably means that the vowel quality must 
alternate too; for /5/ is realized in tone-l 
words, for example, as an * unrounded almost 
close back vowel’ but in tone-2 words ав а 
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‘leas close and nearer to central unrounded 
vowel ’ (р. 49). 

There is a further reason for subjecting the 
tonal aspect of the language to a more detailed 
study: D. N. S. Bhat's Boro 

only two tones, though it may 
well be that this major difference between the 
two analyses is due to a diference in dialect, 
between the Kamrup dialect that he studied 
and the North ara Spoken by Bhatta- 
charya's main informant. 

Dr. Bhattacharya completes his study with 
21 pp. of sample texte (ch. v1) in various styles, 
inoluding eier narretive, love songs, 


Bible es, and hymns, and 92 pp. of 
Boro. English lish vocabulary (oh. ті). 


В. К. SPRIGG 


STEPHEN Owen: The poetry of the early 
T'ang. xv, 455 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1977. 
£14.40. 


Stephen Owen has written an ambitious 
book on the poetry of the early T'ang. He sets 
out the poetry of about a dozen relatively 
little-known poeta from the seventh to the 
eighth centuries, reproducing in full the text 
of some of their poems, with translation. He 
also shows the importance of oourt poetry, 
which he sees as more than just the erotic 
‘palace style’ usually associated with the 
courts of the Southern Dynasties, embracing 
huge numbers of pooms written to order at 
social gatherings, occasional poems, and those 
taking up the same rhyme or title of an emperor 
or patron; a dommant poetic activity of the 
era. 

The early T'ang period in poetry is hard to 
characterize, coming a8 it does after the 
innovations of the earlier period which m 
prosody brought tonal values into prominence 
that were to culminate in the lu-shih of the 
high T'ang, and discovering in the languago а в 
new sensuality with a delight in peri 
that surfeits our more austere taste. Der the 
sixth oentury all this had been explored, and 
the poetry of the unified early T'ang seems to 
us to be lacking m the excitement and freah- 
ness that had infused much of what had gone 
before without aspirmg to the expressiveness 
that was to come later. These poets were 
slightly uncomfortable between one 
burst of activity and another, Шке the English 
Georgian poete at the beginning of this 
century, in the shadow of the great Victorians, 
teetering on the edge of modernism. 

Poetry had by then become a commonplace 
activity amongst men of the upper class, and 
skill at composition to order was в 
requisite of the sucoesaful man. Wor. diy 
success and postry-making were allied in a 
special way; perhaps it is no accident that 
the poets whose works have been preserved 
were all notable men at court. Poetry that 
performed such a funotıon had quite a clear 
system of rules in both subject-matter and 
language: it had to be short, it had to be 
impersonal, and it was publo; naturally 
much was formulaio. 
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These poets seemed to spend an inordinate 
amount of time travelling &bout the country, 
demoted from the capizal, or being 
recalled, sometimes ir. several stages. At least 
at such times they were givan a 3oliday from 
the preserıbed texts and did write with more 
feeling that still speaks te us through the 
ages. Yet why they were lemo-ed, and the 
ins and outs of the umperial order that caused 
such traumas, are nazurally пеуэс so much as 
hinted at in their poetry, as t wculd have been 
too dangerous. In other wars too. their postry 
was a poouliar form of selfsxprassion, almost 
tailored to reveal to she pu»lio as little of the 
self as possible; intensity of ка е 
allowed to surface, like petches of tness 
and shade on a monoshroms, but no ban of 
the subjeot. Во from their »oetry, unlike that 
of later poets like Tu Fu, ve oen derive very 
little about the lives and the oonvictions of 
these men. Without resorti to other 
sources, we see them shift a>out like figures on 
a Chinese lantern, distinguiched Бу a hat here, 
or а horse there, or some such feature. We , 
would wish that Stephen Cwen had explored 
the other sources more taoroughly for us, 
enabling us to feel the tenoc of tae time more 
clearly. 
TAO TAO SANDERS 


CHRISTIAN Е. Мовск (еі): Artists and 
traditions: uses of the pas? in Chinese 
culture. xxii, 230 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Art Museum, Princeton University, 
[e1976]. (Distributed by Princeton 
University Press.) £26.10 


Artists and Traditions їз the record of a 
colloquinm held at Princetcn on 17 Ma: 
at the opening of the exkubrticn of 
paintings from the colleczion of Irene and 

1 Morse. This exhib.tion, entitled In 

Pursuit of Antiquity, and indeed the Morse 
collection itself, was formed іс explore the 
pamting career of Wang Hui (1692-1717), the 
most suocessful and prolifo of the orthodox 
рыш ainters of the early Ch'iag cynasty. With 

ang Hui's paintings close at hand to provide 
actual examples of one artist's study and re- 
oreation of ie past, the pacticipents examined 
the problems of the importance of past models 
for the Chinese, in the arts generally as well 
as in 

It is a measure of the complexity of the 
subject that the rewriting and 2ublication of 
these papers, edited and with en introduction 
by Christian Murck, has taken seven years, 
The frequent citation оі points made by 
fellow contributors, the index and excellent 
glossary giving the Chiness characters for all 
names and orıtioal terms. are olues to the 
reasons for this long gescation. Only ooca- 
sionally is it possible to add a new item of 
information: for instance, Ch‘ien Hsuan’s 
handseroll painting of Dwelling on Floating 
Jade Hountaın, whose whareabouts was then 
uncertsin, is now known tc be in the collection 
of the Shanghai Museum, and was on exhibition 
there in 1976. 


> 
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The volume is divided into four parte: 
I The Past in Chinese Cultural History; 
Il Modes of Archaism in Painting; Ш 
Orthodoxy and Individualism; and IV A 
Modern Perspective. Questions of philosophy 
and literature, ав well as of painting, provide 
the starting-points for some of the papers, but 
the majority are concerned with painting, and 
they are at their most valuable when a scholar 
hke Wai-kam Ho, equally oonversant with 
the literary and philosophical und, is 
able to set the stage for the emergence of an 
all-important figure like Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang in 
the sixteenth century. 

A quintet of papers forma the core of the 
volume: Alexander 8 on ‘ The relation- 
ship of early Chinese painting to its own past’ 
at the re of Part I, Richard Barnhart, 
Chu-teing Li and Wen Fong in Part П, and 
Wai-kam Ho’s paper ‘ Tung Ch‘ı-ch‘ang’s new 
orthodoxy and the southern school theory’, 
already mentioned at the beginning of 
Part Ш. Later, Harris Vanderstappen, 
James Cahill, Richard Edwards and Michael 
Sullivan explore various aspects of orthodoxy 
in painting from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth centuries. The contributions based 
on other arts than painting, Wei-ming Tu’s 
* “ Inner Experience ” : The basis of creativi 
in neo-Confucian thinking ’, James J. Y. Liu’s 
‘Tradition and creativity in early Ch‘ing 
poetics ', Yu-kung Kao and Tsu-lin Мерв 

Ending lines in Wang Shih-chen’s ''Ch'i- 
chùeh ™: convention and creativity in the 
Сш ’, and Jonathan Spenoe’s ‘ The Wan-li 
period ув. the K'ang-hsi period: fragmenta- 
tion vs. reintegration ? ', make brıefer pointe. 
They offer valuable parallels, but the student 
of painting will have to make the connexions 
himeelf: only Spence’s paper brings new 
political and historical hght to bear on Wang 

ui and his circle and particularly on Wang 
Hur'& acceptance in the ‘ circles of prestige 
and wealth ' d his tame in Peking at the 
court of K‘ang-hsi. Both Christian Murok's 
introduction, however, and Fritz Mote’s ‘ The 
arts and the ‘‘theorizing mode” of the 
civilization’, are available to draw together 
these different approaches. 

Professor Soper’s paper is considerably 
enlarged from ita original presentation at the 
colloquium. With his usua! thorough scholar- 
ship and lucid exposition, Soper compares the 
relative chronologies of calligraphy and 
paintmg, showing how calligraphy, far earlier 
than pamting, developed its own standards of 
antique excellence, with styles like fs‘ao and 
haing being regarded as flowers or mere 
ornaments in contrast to the substantial 
fruitas of the ancient styles of writing. Even 
under Hui-tsung, when more ancient pamtings 
than ever before were gathered together and 
published in the imperial collections, and ku 
was more frequently used as a commendatory 
term, the past still held greater sway over 
calligraphy than over psinting. 

Nevertheleas, by ее time in the 
early twelfth century there were already good. 
precedents for the use of the past ав a model 
of excellence. Barnhart’s paper explores the 
Pide rangig hst of names cited as bei 
followed by the great eleventh-century painter 
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Та Kung-hn. The souroes of Li Kung-lm’s art 
are shown Barnhart to be more complex 
than those of any earlier artist save ım the 
field of calligraphy. Li used different sources 
for the various genres of which he himself was 
master: paintings of horses; religious and 
martial figure painting ; secular figure painting 
and landscape. In the first two of those 
categories, Li Kung-lin followed painters who 
were already accepted as the finest exponents 
of those subjects: Han Kan and Wu Tao-tzu. 
But in the third and fourth categories, Li led 
the revival of the seoular figure style of Ku 
K‘ai-chth, and of T'ang landscape as exempli- 
fied by Wang Wei. Particularly in these 
subjects, Li’s treatment, eschewmg the ‘ vulgar 
habita’ (literal descriptiveness among them) 
of his own age, employed a restrained brush, 
ideal of conveying humanistic qualrties and as 
в vehiole for ideas. Barnhart’s demonstration 
of these different strands in Li Kung-Lhn's 
origins and of the stylistio features common 
to his work in all four genree, is elegantly and 
concisely done through an examination of four 
Burviving compositions originated by him. 
sE rofpanor Chu-tsing Lrs study, ‘ The les 
of the past in Yuan landscape pain ' ta 
up tho question of the use of Peated models 
from the past and proposes a four-stage 
development of Chao Meng-fu’s landscapes in 
the early Yuan, in which Chao systematically 
progressed from Six Dynasties to T'ang and 
у to the Northern Sung. Professor Li 
also suggests & ee deyelopment in 
Yuan landscape as & whole, from the point to 
which Chao had brought it, through scenes in 
the Li-Kuo tradition dominated by trees, to 
river and lake scenes and finally to paintings 
filled with mountains following the tenth- 
century masters T Yuan and Cht-jan. 
This sequence is в one for the student 
attempting to comprehend the development of 
Yuan painting in the light of its UAE rs 
role in the work of the followers of Tung 
Ch'i-oh'ang. James Cahill, writing in Part ПТ, 
returns to this point in seeking an answer to 
the reasons for Tung Ch'i-oh'ang's selection of 
Yuan: for Cahill, it was Yuan exploitation 
of the composite oharaoter of earlier painting 
(in contrast to the unified oharaoter of the 
Southern Sung aoademio landscape, often 
enveloped m mist and indivisible), in combina- 
tion with a new dynamism, shifts in viewpoint, 
and abstract and formal means of expression, 
that inspired Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang. Here Wai-kam 
Ho’s paper completes the story for us through 
his acoount of the intellectual olimiate of the 
sixteenth оеп and the oiroles influential 
on Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang, and additionally by 
defining the concept of pien, ‘ transformation ' 
or ‘change’, which is all-important in the 
Chinese artist's creative use of the past 
A further dimension is contributed by Pro- 
fessor Fong’s paper, ‘ Archaism as a primitive 
style’, which parallels Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang’s 
classical mode of revival with the ‘ primitive’ 
mode seen in the archaism of Ch‘en Hung-shou, 
with an illuminating explanation of the role 
of schematic representation (for example, in 
the flat bands of colour seen in the blue-green 
style). This both came to denote a primitive 
archaio style and also survived as a decorative 
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idiom, particularly in woodblock illustration, 
where 1t was exploited and transformed by 
Ch‘en Hung-shou, 

These ideas and many more which it has 
not been poasible to up in this review 
will ensure that this volume, eagerly awaited 
and often referred to even before ıts publica- 
tion, will be of use to the student of 
Chinese culture. The book 18 illustrated with 
excellent gravure plates placed in the text. 
However an opportunity has been lost to 
provide a few Re, details on a larger 
scale (some from Ta -lin'a Hstao-ching t'u 
would have been an ахаа choice). Even в 
single full- “page plate as frontispiece would 
have complemented the excellent letterprees 
much more handsomely than the lattice 
designs forming the frontispiece and the 
opening to each part. 

RODERIOK WHITFIELD 


Peintures monochromes de Dunhuang 
(Dunhuang bathua): manuscrits re- 
produits en fao-similé, d'après les 
originaux inédits conservés à la Biblio- 
thèque nationale de Parts. Avec une 
introduction en chinots par Jao Tsong- 
yi, adaptée en français par Pierre 
Ryckmans. (Publications de l'École 
Française d'Extréme-Orient. Mé- 
moires Archéologiques, xir.) З fases. : 


63 pp. ; B» 72 pp.; [i] p., 65 plates. 
aris : ole Frangaise d’Extröme- 
Orient, 1978. 


This is the second commentary that Jao 
Teong-yi has written on the Tun-huang 
man sorolls; the first, Aira de Touen- 
houang, Textes à chanter des vitit-x* siècles 
(1971), documents the emergence of the 
Chinese poetry form íz'u, many fragmenta of 
which survive among the MSS. The present 
work is a technical study into ‘ monochrome 
painting’ at Tun-huang, a category which 
comprehends the large number of sketches and 

luminary models for larger murals recovered. 
iom the site by Paul Pelliot and depomted at 
the Pibliothéque Nationale. Besides the 
material in Pans, Jao refers to the oorre- 
spondin Stein MSS in the British Library, 
d utilizes his first-hand knowledge of the 
i2 thousand murals at Princeton taken 
from the Mo-kao and Yu-lin caves just east 
of Tun-huang. 

In the first part of his discourse Jao relates 
the pictorial style of Tun-huang to the general 
development of T‘ang monochrome painting. 
The sorolls are discussed. in their capacity as 
models for the frescoes, and as ies from 
stereotyped models. In support of the use of 

rototypes he cites the interesting example of 
Vajrapani guardians at Lung-men dated 
to A.D. 700, and figures engraved on stone at 
the entrance to the Bi боо Pagode at 
Ch'ang-an, & ntly duplios m an 
identical mou ЫН 

Methods of production were various; chalk 
aketches imprinted on to silk and finished in 
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ink, paperouts, and poumed drawings for 
which chalk instead of carton was dusted on. 
And unlike the bulk of Dhinese art-works 
which remain anonymous, the murals and 


MSS of Tun-huang ocossionally mention 
names, giving us a valcab e inz t into the 
hierarchy of T'ang academic painting. For 


instance, Jao discusses anc lains the role 
of five individuals ment onec during the 
T'ang and Five Dynasties periods: Ohu Pao, 
Superinvendent of the Painting Academy, 
Tung  Pao-té, Supervisor-in-chtef to the 
Painters’ Guild, Wu Pao- in, Supervisor of 
Artisan Painters, Pai Pan-ohi, Supervisor-in- 
chief of Artisan Painters, aad "Tung Wen-hai, 

a member of the Technical Institute. Jao , - 
concludes the section by pomtng to the in- 
fluence of a painterly style transmitted from ` 
the Yi-chou region of Szeoh’van az that period, ` 
a thesis he supporte by virtue of the high 
iconic incidence of the elevem-heeded Kuan-yin 
and Dharmaträta figures. This ie a significant 
point, for so often only che Central Asan 
painting style or the Chrmese metropolitan 
tradition are considered m reletion to Tun- 
huang. 

The second chapter deab wita the mono- 
chrome sorolls in detail, intacpreting the 
iconography and treating 3tylistic pomts of 
interest. But it is in the third section that 


Pierre Ryckmans’ ekill as in-erpreter and A i 


translator is really called inta play.- Jao 
poe yi tekos a peoulia-ly Chinese delight in 
the di on of painting :echaique, leaning 
heavily on the views of Ch-nese art colleotors 
and connoisseurs of the past. We are drawn 
into a consideration of the use of graphio 
ellipses (chien рї) to define в houettea, of 
convulsive strokes (chan pi) то suggest drapery, 
and of ‘ boneless’ pein The use of dota 
and sou:nbles is contrasted with that of lines 
and hatching to indicate contour, volume 
( full or empty °), dimensior , and composition. 
Surface texturing 18 achieved by means of a 
delicate network of ‘wrinkles’ and ‘ veins’ 
and optical illusions of speoe and depth are 
ae by colour sfunnto, a technique 
terally translated from CHinsse as ‘ concave 
and convex method ’ (ao tu fa), the modulated 
light and dark ink washet suggesting relef 

effects. The concurrence о” this dis- 
анаа on painting with en actual body of 
T'ang paintings is an important one, for so 
often we rely on historical essessment in place 
of artefactual evidence, this bang the only 
my of approaching an art whose works have 
long since perished. 

Jao closes with eeveral conclusions, none 
revolutionary but all satiafe.otorily confirming 
those reached in studies cn other facets of 
Tun-hueng art style. Perkaps his most in- 
teresting contribution is in relacing this style 
to that of other known sıtes, principal among 
them Ma Wang Tui in Huaan and the great 
T'ang tombs of Yi-t8 and Yung-t‘al outside. 
Sian. Thus the book may ba seen not so mug г 
as a source work on Tun-huang pain painting D 
rather as a useful addition to tae s bit 
growing nucleus of work on T'ang art. 

The book is short, but well laid out m a 
series of easily consulted sections. The doou- 
mentation is excellent and worth a mention 


д 
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as it constitutes a useful quick-reference 
section. Paul Demióvile has supplied an 
appendix dealing with the indeterminate 

harmatrata, who appears so often in the 
manuscripts. There is a catalogue of important 
Chinese painters and art-historians with their 
extant works, and information on modern 
editions of their treatises. The murals from 
Mo-kao, Yu-lin, the Bibhothéque Nationale, 
and the British Library are Тања using a 
combination of the flve main oave notation 
systems, whioh are explained in their relation 
to one another. But in the final analyms it is 
the paintings themselves that speak, with 
their skill, spontaneity and  calhgraphio 
brilliance. 

BOSE KERR 


Hısaarı YAMANOUOHI: The search for 
authenticity in modern Japanese litera- 
ture. x, 214 pp. Cambridge, etc.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1978. 
£8.50. 


J. Tuomas Втмкв: Modern Japanese 
fiction and its traditions: an intro- 
duction. [xi], 313 pp. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1978. 
£10.10. 


These two books complement each other 
neatly, in a way that not merely enhances the 
profit to be derived from each of them, but 
also signifies a new stage in the ongor 
process of the encounter between the West an 
Japan. The first is by a Japanese academic 
who combines the specialist study of ish 
literature with a lrvely interest in that of his 
own country (his book 1s based on a series of 
lectures given to Bntish students while the 
author was concurrently serving as a lecturer 
in Japanese in Cambridge and completing his 
Ph.D. on early nineteenth-century English 
poetry). Broadly speaking, The search for 
authenticity in modern Japanese literature is 
representative of the ‘orthodox’ view of 
ther own fiction among the Japanese—a view 
which tends to see the oultural pressures from 
the West as having been the dominant factor 
in the Irves and work of Japanese writers since 
1868; though one hastens to add that Dr. 
Yamanouchi is too widely read and too 
thoughtful a literary historian merely to pass 
on received opinions, and his book is of 
personal insights that lend distinction to his 
acoount, as well as making rt more readable 
than many similar works ın Japanese. By 
contrast, Professor Rimer i8 a Japanologist 
who can range with a sure and confident touch 
over the whole field of Japanese literature, 
both modern and classical, while remaining 
fully conscious of (but not intimidated by) 
‘he great corpus of Western Irterature, creative 
His book is in effect an enthu- 
viastio apologia for the central values of 
Japanese literature, providing st once a 
Hakan of those values, a demonstration of 


- how they have survived all but intact into the 


modern period, and (the most ohallenging 
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part of his argument) an assertion of the 
peculiar modernity, the oontemporary reso- 
nanoe, of certam elements of the traditional 
Japaneee artistic sensibility. 

The search for authenticity in modern 
Japanese literature can indeed serve as a short 
history. Twelve representative authors are 
disoussed in chronological order, ten of them 
in contrasting pairs (Tsubouchi Shöyö and 
Futabatei Shimei, Kitamura Tökoku and 
Shimazaki Töson, Shiga Naoya and Akuta- 

wa Ryünosuke, Tanizaki Jun’ichirö and 

wabate Yasunari), with individual chapters 
on Natsume Sdseki and Mishima Yukio. Not 
all the works treated are available in transla- 
tion: the bibliography inoludes a lımited 
amounted of material in Japanese. Yama- 
nouchi clearly has in mind as his audience, 
therefore, students and teachers of Japanese. 
Yet his book will also serve as a reliable and 
informative guide to the general reader ın- 
terested in going ‘ behind the scenes’ of the 
many translations now available, 

His title defines with precision the leitmotiv 
he has given his survey: the sense of strain 
and struggle, in face of the im of 
© modernization ', under which most Japanese 
writers have laboured through all or part of 
their creative lives. In many cases the effect 
was devastating: ‘No wonder so many of 
these writers, so often apolitical, knew more of 
alienation, Insecurity, mental breakdowns, and 
even suicide than they did of any other kmd 
of human expen * (р. 175). This theme is 
demonstrated m every chapter. Among many 
examples, the treatment of Akutagawa 
Ryünosuke is particularly cogent. Yama- 
nouchi grves us both extended explanations of 
Akutagawa’s difficulties, with close reference 
to his stories and  semi-autobiographioal 
writings, and the oocasional pungent summary : 
*Akutagawa had a unique sensibility with 
which he investigated the faote of lifo, its 
intricacies and ie garage His unwillingness 
to reconcile himself with these facts indicates 
at once his moral scrupulousness and his lack 
of tolerance towards the weakness in others 
and in himself. ... His adoption and later 
rejection of Voltaire’s reason illustrate the 
impasse in which modern Japanese writers 
have often found themselves. By resorting 
to European values in the abstract, they lose 
touch with Japanese reality and the real 
substance of life. Furthermore they find that 
the abstract principles which they have built 
up according to European models are of no 
use in coping with the realities of their lives ° 
(pp. 103, 104). (What Western interpreter of 
modern Japanese I:terature would have the 
boldness to be во forthright ?) 

The treatment is, as I have said, orthodox 
in general, from the Japanese point of view. 
To take a small example, Yamanouchi sees 
Akutegawa’s famous story The handkerchief, 
m common with most Japanese critics, as a 
notable manifestation of awa’s ‘ oyni- 
cism °, here lashi out ‘at the sanctified 
popular myths of the good, heroic and 
virtuous’ (p.97). A Western reader, less 
involved than his Japanese counterpart with 
those Japanese ‘myths’, may be affected 
quite as much ав by the cynicism, by the mlent 
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power of the i with which the story 
ends—the Gifu lantern, symbol of the deeper 
level of Japanese culture which the Professor 
possesses, as he possesses the lantern in his 
study, but has somehow been unable to 
‘activate’; much as Sengai speaks of the 
moon, which all men may see but whose 
significance few perceive. 


miru minu wa 
hito ni koso are 
aki no tsuki 


To see, or not to see, 

That is man’s question— 

But the autumn moon ! 
(tr. R. H. Blyth) 


The customary Japanese viewpoint is also 
reflected in the chapter on Natsume Söseki, 
much the longest in the book, with ite emphasis 
on Söseki’s moral concerns and on the 
© maturity of his psychological realism’. (The 
three-cornered world, which Rimer lauds at 
length as ‘a virtual handbook of traditional 
aesthetio attrbudes and methods’, is treated 
only briefly as ‘a quasi-romantio work.) 
Yamanouchi delineates clearly enough the 
grounds of Söseki’s importance as the Japanese 
see it—the reasons why he is still so widely 
read and admired. Yet he is able to show 

Пу clearly, no doubt from the standpoint 
of his own close acquaintance with Western 
Irterature and life, how Böseki suffered to the 
point of neurosia from the strain of his own 
attempt to face and digest Western culture. 
The trauma was twofold—professional and 
literary on the one hand, in that Sdseki 
realized more acutely than any of his con- 
temporaries the alien nature of the English 
culture he had set himself to study, and 
personal on the other, m that throughout his 
шоу in England in 1900-2 he seems to have 

no communication in depth with any 
Englıshman—not even with О. F. Andrews, 
the young Dean of Pembroke College to whom 
he had an introduction, and who was їп later 
years to show such a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Indian spirit. If only, one 
feels, Söseki could have in dialogue 
with some such peeves е Western spirit, to 
their mutual advantage. ... The problem 
remains, es Yamanouohi reminds us: many 
Japanese and Westerners meet, but genuine 
encounters of the mind are few and far 
between. If we in the West are to gain some 
idea of the psyohol of modern Japanese 
intellectuals, to fool fom the inside what it 
means for iL are: to visit the West, 
whether physically or in the realm of ideas, 
Siseki, as interpreted by Yamanouchi, is в 
good. guide. And we may then question our- 
selves as to whether the quality of our con- 
temporary interest in Japan measures up to 
the seriousness with which Söseki undertook 
his spiritual journey nearly 80 years ago. 

Sometimes Yamanouchi delivers a judge- 
ment which site less comfortably with pre- 
vailing Japanese attitudes. This is notably so 
in the case of Kawabata. After presenting a 
sustained analysis of the subtlety of Kawa- 
bata’s methods, he has no hesitation in 
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chara him as ‘less snocesaful than 
Tanizaki ’, and suggesting that his work 
reveals a ‘ failure of fusion, which might in- 
dicate some kind of insecurity in his relation- 
ship with outer reality’. This :s a weloome 
change from the hag:ograpty that has tended 
to accumulate around Kewebata since he won 
the Notel Prize. 

The rest of Yamanouchis book shows the 
same combination of representative scholar- 

ip with comment from a wider, more 
detached viewpoint. Among the major figures 
he has had to omit, one could wiah that 
had allowed him to deal not only with Mori 
Ogai and Dazai Osamu ‘towards the latter of 
whom, in a brief reference, he is oddly dis- 
missive) but with some other important 

still little known in the West who do 
not fit his theme so neatly—Jzaki Köyö, 
Köda Bohan, and Masamune Hakuchó, for 
example. One woulc have liked to see some 
mention of one characteristic feature of 
modern Irterature that is not often remarked 
on: the relatively large number of ‘ minor’ 
writers (minor, at least, in quantity of output) 
who have nevertheless producec. work of oon- 
siderable distinction, and some of whom are 
now accessible in Englsh translation (e.g. 
Мака Kansuke, Hori Tatsuo, Nakagawa 
Yoıchi). Poetry (apact from that of Kitamura 
Tékoku! and critimsm are not touched upon. 

One must be grate=ul that Yamanouchi has 
chogen to write in Englısh. His style is 
felicitous. Here and there are a few, a very 
few, ro places, for which we should in 
fairness chide not the author but his Cambridge 

ublishers. One at least, an example of the 
us nuances of which English, like 
Ja is capable, may bring a touch of 
lig ft relief to the weighty matters upon which 
the reader has to concentrate: the protagonist 
of Tökoku’s Mt. Horas ів desori as ‘a fine 
example of the schtary wanderer whose 
innumerable specimens are scattered through- 
out European romentio poetry’. Another 
prompte one to remind the Cambridge Univer- 
sity that Latin, like Engliah, must be 
kept up: 'Sóseki begins the story in medias 
res... But in general, both in content and 
style, the book 1s well able to stand com- 
ison with that other excellent Enghsh- 
Каана study of mcdern Japanese fiction by 
a Japanese scholar, Masao Miyoshi's Accom- 
plices of silence. 

Rimer’s Modern Japanese fiction and its 
traditions is surely one of the bast books on 
its subject. I would claim furtker that it is 
one of the most anrioaing books cn any aspect 
of Japanese culture; and in ths breadth of 
ita range and the thoroughness of ita approach, 
it is also better than most Japanese books on 
the relation of the classical ition to modern 
literature. He modestly subtitlee it An intro- 
duction, and it certainly offers numerous 
ies inqui for further incuiry, but man 

will find it an important source-boo 
in iteelf. Its a rence at the present time 
is significant, or two reasons. First, it is 
convincing evidence of the maturity of which 
Western studies of Japanese literature are now 
capable, at least potentially, though few 
scholars сап yet matoh Rimer’s range of 
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interest, knowledge, and oritical capacity. 
Secondly, the enthusiastic yet reasoned ex- 
position of the valnes of the Japanese literary 
tradition and of their survival into the con- 
temporary era is partioularly appropriate and 
necessary now that the ‘ modernizing ' period 
is all but over, and modern Japanese culture 
must be seen for what it 18—0егфаіп] 
‘modern’, but primarily ‘Japanese’ still, 
with * Western ’ influences of considerable but 
not dominant importance, in literature as in 
other areae. 

The enthusiasm I have spoken of is all- 
pervading and infectious. Rimer sete out to 
show, not merely the folly of judging Japanese 
literature by Western aesthetic criteria, but 
the positive rewards awaiting those in the 
West who make the effort to acquire in some 
measure the perspective of the Japanese 
reader. He has little pataence with some ot 
the blmkered attitudes that have prevailed in 
the past: ‘Many Japanese writers have been 
found disappointing by Western critics who 
find the narratives shapeless, without climax. 
The Japanese response might well be (although 
I must confess I have never seen it во sucomotly 
formulated) that reality is indeed shapeless 
and that Japanse literary conventions are 
those closer to ultimate truth than our own’ 
(p. 7). He does not, however, bludgeon the 
reader by ingstang from the start that the 
Japanese conventions are ‘ closer to ultimate 
truth’ than our own, preferrmg to lead hm 
gently through the book towards his tentative 
conclusion that the former come surprisingly 
close to recent Western aesthetic and philoso- 
phical insights. Thus the book as э whole 
justrfies the sentence that follows the above 
quotation: ‘In any case, the Japanese 
literary mechanısms for apprehending reality 
permit the creation of works that, read eare- 

у, possess the ability to shake us loose 
from our usual preconceptions '. 

Professor Rimer is not writing only for 
academic Japanologists. It is not the least of 
the merits of his book that while offering 
much for the specialist, its argument is equally 
accessible to any serious student of literature 
as such, and to the general reader. To ensure 
ita usefulness to this second audience, he has 
thoughtfully restricted his analyses of partiou- 
lar works to those available in translation. 
Teachers of comparative literature and of 
general courses in Far Eastern culture will be 
among those who will find the book invaluable. 

Ite method 18 a combination of Western and. 
Japanese procedures. The writing is olear and 
о throughout, with no recourse to 
inspirational vagueneas. Charaoteristioally 
Japanese ie the building up of an overall case 
not by ‘straight-line’ argument, but by the 
cumulative effect of a succession of approaches 
from different angles. Four chapters on the 
varied ways in which modern and Edo period 
writers (Tanizaki, Soseli, Ueda Akinari, Nagai 
Kafü, and Mori Ogai) have successfully assimi- 
lated their literary heritage are interspersed 
with chapters on the major ‘source books’ 
and earlier literary forms (Tales of Ise, The 
tale of Genji, The tale of the Heike; the tale, 
the diary, the i, the essay). The four 
final chapters develop the subject in relation 
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to a further selection of contemporary writers, 
with an expansion of the modern significance 
of the greatest classic of the canon (Kawabata, 
Dazai, ове, Endö, Kaikö, Abe; The tale of 
Genji ав a modern novel). The very structure 
of the book thus remforoes, in true Japanese 
symbolic fashion, Rimer’s theme: the living 
interaction of modern fiction with the earlier 
tradition, without some understanding of 
which the former can neither be properly 
understood nor fully enjoyed. A bııef con- 
clusion (entitled, with Japanese mo P 
“A few final remarks’) is followed by Donald 
Keene’s complete translation of T'he bamboo- 
cutter, one of the earliest and most interesting 
of the souroe-books. 

The headings under which he discusses the 
influences from (and the modernity of) the 
classics are comprehensive, going beyond the 
famihar aware and yügen to cover principles 
of organization, types of structure, themes, 
‘ tonality ’, ‘ the false I’ (in waka poetry and 
diaries) that lies behind the modern I-novel, 
the ‘interority’ and portrait-like quality of 
the № drama. In each oase Rimer has somo- 
thing individual, pointed, and revealing (if 
sometimes controversial) to say. An example 
is hts arrangement of the forms of narrative 
1n order of their development, as follows: 

tale — monogatart — diary — essay 
with the suggestion (among others) that 

the tale seems closest to Western models of 

fiotion. As one moves away from the more 

romantic forms to the more psychologically 
realistic ones—the diary and the essay—the 
materials are lees and less tightly organized. 

The oloser one comes to the real workings 

of the mind and of the emotions, the loss 

narrative organization is found to be of 
value. The psychology behind such literary 

structures views nature, and the self, as m 

flux. In such a view, total coherence and 

unity become not the norm but an artificial 
construct. Such a conception of the world 
is more famihar to us, with our contemporary 

ideas of existential psyahology, than 1 

would have been even fifty years ago ... 

(p. 81). 

This is a measured and helpful explication of 
what lies behind the apparent formlessness of 
much Japanese fiction. More than that, it 
suggests links, as а good book on literature 
should do, with other fields of imaginative 
and mtellectual activity: in this сазе, with 
(for example) the ideas of the relation between 
contemporary physics and Eastern mysticism, 
as they are ourrently being expounded by 
Fridtjof Capra and others. 

Keen though his eye is for techniques and 
structures, Rimer does not limit himself to 
them. There is a persuasive claim in his 
&coount of the Genji, along with a wealth of 
other insighte. for the unobtrusive but real 
aura of religious symbolism suriounding ite 
protagonist (a feature which he might also 
have claimed, as do some Japanese critics, for 
one of the modern fictional characters he 
discusses—Komako, in Kawabata’s The snow 
country). Here in short is a reader and critio 
of truly generous perceptions, the depth of 
whose insight is no less than the range of his 
sympathies and the precision of his analyses. 
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Once or twice, perhaps, his enthusiasm does 
overreach itself. We are left with the feeling 
that the Western ınstinot for ‘order’ as a 
principle of art may be rather childish (though 
In fairness the references to Western aesthetics 
are too brief to justify making too much of 
them). Thackeray may indeed be at the 
opposite pele from much of Japanese fiction ; 
but in view of recent wrrting on poetic elements 
in Dickens, the following seems a little too 
dismissive: ‘Such a poetically structured 
narrative that can successfully propel a story 
like * The River Sumida ” shows no affinity 
with the structures of Dickens or Thackeray ’ 
(p. 274). With these rare exceptions, Rimer’s 
tact and tone are admirable throughout. 

Both books are well produced, though, for 
Princeton as for Cambridge, a technically 
fault-free text remains an unattained ideal. 
One oan be forgiven for wondering, after 
encountering the word ‘transcience’ seven 
times, whether this is a Joycean coinage, 
designed to carry some esoterio baggage whose 
contents Rumer does not condescend to 
divulge! Alas, on its eighth and ninth 
&ppearanoes, it reverta to mero ‘ transience’. . 

e layout of Rımer’s bibliography will make 
it easier for the non-specialist to handle than 
the corresponding pages of rather crowded 
small print m The search for authenticity. 

I have said that these two studies comple- 
ment each other. They are specially weloome 
for another, larger reason. Books like these, 
by men who are familiar with both Japanese 
and at least one Western literature, who are 
both scholars and imaginative interpreters, will 
contribute much to making posaiblo what has 
been lacking for so long, a genuine and mutually 
fruotifying meeting between the two cultures— 
no longer в dialogue of the deaf, and still less a 
monologus by the one mde imposed willy-nilly 
upon the other. Thanks to them—and, one 
hopes, to their successors—we can now truth- 

у olaim to have come а long way in the 
seventy-odd years since Söseki, shut up in his 
London lodging, nursed his hterary frustrations 
to the point of neurosis. 

KENNETH STRONG 


Ryrdrost ЁолокА: Shino and Oribe 
ceramics. Translated and adapted by 
Samuel Crowell Morse. (Japanese Arts 
Library, 1.) 178 pp. 

Hiısasm Morr: Japanese portrait sculp- 
ture. Translated and adapted by 
W. Chià Ishibashi. (Japanese Arts 
Library, 2.) 150 pp. Tokyo, ete.: 
Kodansha International Ltd. and 
Shibundo, 1977. Each $12.95. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Phaidon. £8.50.) 


The excellent series of illustrated monthly 
magana Nihon no biyussu published b 
Shibundo has been appearing amoe 1966. 
of these is devoted to one subject in Japanese 
art: this may be a wide coverage, or a narrow, 
detailed monograph. Each is written by а 
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specialist in the field and is intended as a 
good, serious introduction tc the subject, but 
at a level of writing that gives them zon- 
siderable popular appeal. 

Several of these have now been translated 
into ish, but as they have appeared under 
two erent imprints, thee may be some 
confusion over their origins Furthermore, a 
series of 30 books also orinnally published 
under the title Nihon no Нуги has appeared 
in English as the Heibensha Survey of 
Japanese Art. 

ө Shibundo monthly has appeared in two 
formats, both under the zereral editorship of 
John Rosenfield. The first to & "vero 
eight volumes entrtled the Arta of Japan, and 
published jointly by Weatherhill and Shibundo. 

ow four more tatles have been published by 
Kodansha International and Shibundo. The 
two books reviewed Lere ar» nos 1 and 2 m 
this new series, of whioh two more have 
already ap (Kano Eitoku and Pure 
Land B set painting) anl many more are 
in preparation. The new series is slightly 
taller the earlier Arta cf Japan. 

Ryoichi Fujioke’s book is an exce lent 
introduction to Shino and Oribe wares, whioh 
he treats separately. In each part of the Book 
he introduces the wares ani puts them into 
some historical framework but witäont 
attempting any fuller histor:oal chronology or 
evaluating the archasological evidence with 
any precision. The substance of each pact of 
the book 15 a taxonomio disoission of the ware 
concerned. A weelth cf examples are described 
or illustrated. He has carefully confined aim- 
self to the great period of Shino and Oribe, 
the late Momoyama and early Edo per ods, 
thus providing, m a sense, & catalogue of fine 
pieces. This ıs extremely useful. It is, how- 
ever, only part of the story. 

It oun be useful to have a summary of 
the evidence for the origins cf Shino and Cribe 
wares. The kiln-by-kiln description given here 
begs more questions than :t answers, fer it 
does not attempt to do more than list a few 
characteristios. There 1s no attempt at 
оһгопо1 or even at dating, and little dis- 
cussion cf the context of the wares other shan 
in tea-ceremony terme. 

While there is little disoussion of the or 
of the wares, there ie no tmatment at of 
these wares after the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. No one car believe that the 
wares stopped production abruptly; there 
must have been a more or less continued 
production down to the present day. Thi is 
criticizing a book for not Coing what ıt has 
not set out to do: but this is what we reed. 
To в certain extent, tae lish summarize of 
the books by Hayashiya (Sh no) and Takeuchi 
(Oribe) in the Nippon no Той series published 
by Chuo Koron do do this. It is a pity that 
Professor Fujioka has not ad-led such informa- 
tion to his otherwise usefal and attractive 
book. 

If early pieces of Shino and Ombe are rare 
in the west, how much mor» во ere Japanese 
soulptures of any age and qaality ? Professor 
Möri’s Japanese portrait scripture may come 
as a revelation to many. Not only will good 
Buddhistie sculpture be un’amiliar, but here 
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are examples of a genre quite outside our 
normal expectations of Oriental art. 

The book is not concerned solely with one 
style, technique, period, or religion; it covers 
exactly the area it defines, Japanese portrait 
sculpture. The author concentrates on 
Buddhistio portraits, of oourse, but lay 
portraite are also given due attention. 

It is an in ing point of difference 
between a Western and an Eastern viewpoint 
that Mórr's division of the book is mto portraite 
of imaginary persons and portraits of historical 
figures even when some of these portraits are 
themselves imaginary likenesses of a long- 
dead personage. In ail probability a E 
writer on this subject would have divided the 
book into imaginary portraits and ‘true’ 
portraits, or likenesses. 

Buddhism teaches the lack of importance 
of the body and hence of the physiognomy 
and so a Buddhistic portrait tries to suggest 
the mind of the subject, and it is interesting 
that realistic likenesses of famous monks and 
teachers and purely imaginary portraits of 
figures from the past could be made at the 
same period with no particular distinction 
between them. 

With portrarts of historical perso 
relios might be placed within the hollow 
statue: apart from texts these might include 
the ashes of the deceased (e.g. of Nichiren, 
d. 1282), of even some of his internal organs. 
It is a charming idea that when the figure was 
made of a long-dead person, silk representa- 
tions of his viscera might be used. So much 
were such portraits venerated that worshippers 
of a particular figure, e.g. of Shotoku Taishi, 
might have their own ashes placed within such 
a figure after their death. 

Some of the figures are unolothed. This was 
a Shinto practice in the Heian period, but by 
the Kamakura period ıt was not unoommon 
in Buddhistic portraits also. Of course, those 
worshippers who made the clothes and clothed 
the figures thereby acquired merit. During the 
Muromachi period some portrait soulptures 
even had real hair applied to the head, eye- 
brows, upper ир, and chin: this would have 
been either the hair of the deceased, as in the 

rtrait of (с. 1481) ап the Shuon-an, 

yoto, or of followers, who donated theirs. 

Mori discusses in some detail the imagi 

ortrarte of mystical or semi-mystical Bud. 
ist io flgures such as the Ten Great Disciples. 
More of interest to us, perhaps, aro the 
portraits of real persons. Mori lists these like- 
nesses not by when the sculpture was made, 
but by the date of person portrayed: thus the 
of Gyokı (670-749) made in about 
1249 is discussed before that of Ganjin which 
was almost certainly made just before his 
death in 763. This makes the chapter slightly 
difficult to understand, and it is necessary to 
read it in conjunction with the next chapter 
whioh is entitled ' Historical and stylistic 
development ’. 

What comes out of this book is primarily 
the sheer pleasure of seeing sculptured por- 
trarta of such quality. There are half a dozen 
or 80, ranging over 700 years, where the 
personality of the sitter has been captured in 
a direct and simple way that places these few 
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among the topmost ranks of portraiture any- 
where in the world. 
OLIVER IMPEY 


P. A. Storr (ed.): Nature and man in 
South East Asta. (Collected Papers in 
Oriental and African Studies) xii, 
183 pp., front., 8 plates. London: 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, 1978. £3. 


9. В. Miner (ed.): Natural symbols in 
South East Asia. (Collected Papers in 
Oriental and African Studies.) viii, 
182 pp., front., 12 plates. London: 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, 1978. £3. 


These two volumes are based upon a series 
of open lectures given at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies in 1975-6, which was 
motivated by the idea that ‘habitat and 
economy, those uninvited guests, had m the 
past not always been given adequate oon- 
sideration °. 

The volume edited by Stott falls into two 
parts. The first has articles by Stott (‘Nous 
avons mangé la forét: environmental percep- 
tion and conservation in mainland South East 
Asia’), Adrian G. Marshall (‘Man and nature 
in Malaysıa: attitudes to wildlife and oon- 
servation’), В. Ng (‘Man and land m north- 
east Thailand’), H. Demaine (‘Magic and 
Management: methods of ensuring water 
supplies for agriculture in South East Asia’), 
and Christine Mougne (‘ An ethnography of 
reproduction: changing patterns of fertility 
in a northern Thai village’). This part 
generally concerns ‘environmental percep- 
tion’. All of these are stimulatıng and m- 
teresting essays; this reviewer found Mougne’s 
discussion particularly interesting, ecially 
for its demonstration that ‘ family planning 
has bean accepted as a result of rather than 
despite the traditional economic and social 
structures’ (p.93). On the other hand, the 
relevance and force of Marshall’s discussion of 
the philosophies of ‘Hast’ and ‘ West’ 
towards nature seem insufficiently demon- 
strated. 

Part П of the Stott volume is far more 
techniosl and unlikely to be of such general 
interest as the first, although the artıolee are 
of a high scholarly standard. J. M. Jaoob 
(‘ The ecology of Angkor: evidence from the 
Khmer inscriptions ') and E. H. 8. Simmonds 
(‘ Observations on folk tazonomy in Thailand ’) 
are rather m the nature of of terms, 
whioh lead to a few general conclusions. Roy 
F. Ellen (‘ Restricted faunas and sthno- 
zoological inventories in Wallacea’) and a 
seoond article by Stott (‘The red forest of 
Thailand: a study ın vernacular forest 
nomenclature’) are likely to be of interest 
only to specialista. Among other problems, 
non-specialists will find it difficalt to master 
their occasional technical obsourities. (Ellen, 
р. 160: ' Because the Nida-Conklin hypothesis 
applies only in а complicated and partial way, 
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in a logical, developmental (and perhaps even 
an evolutionary) sense 16 represents a кошу 
&coretion, although with substantial feedbac 
implications’, Stott, р. 107: ‘ However, 
certain workers have regarded dry deosduous 
di carp forest as essentially an edaphic 
climax or sub-olımax vegetation, which 18 
developed on poor, acid soils of the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic Group. ...") 

The volume edited by Milner has more 
unity than the Stott volume. It includes 
articles by Mark Hobart (‘The path of the 
soul: the legitimacy of nature in Balinese 
conceptions of ’ and ‘ Padi, puns and 
the attribution o u ), J. H. C. 8. 
Davideon (* Images Vietnamese 
response to nature uw Hla Pe ('Burmese 
attitudes to plante and animals’), Georges 
Condominss (‘A few remarks about Thai 
political systems’), Andrew Turton (' Archi- 
teotural and political space in Thailand’), 
Anthony Christie (‘ Natural symbols in Java’), 
and H. L. Shorto (‘The planets, the days of 
the week and the points of the compass: 
orientation symbolism in ‘‘ Burma " ’). Only 
the Condominas artacle seems not to fit the 
general theme of this volume, which is ‘ the 
place of nature, organio and inorganio, in 
symbolio cognition ' (p. уш). Christie's article 
is icularly important, for rb attacks the 
widely-acospted idea of a ‘ cosmological 
dualism’ in Javanese and other South-East 
Asian cultures; instead Christie prefers to 

ak ‘of complementary or of chiasmus’ 
(р. 133). Buch an argument в both timely 
and, in this reviewer's opmion, correct. All of 
these articles are of high qualıty and will be 
of interest to all studente of South-East Asian 
studies; none of them is subject to the over- 
specialized approach notable in some articles 
in the Btott volume. 

Both volumes are well produoed ; they have 
indexes, platea, figures, and maps. They 
represent в significant contribution to a better 
understanding of the relationship between 
man and his natural environment in South 
East Asia. 

М. О. BIOKLEES 


M. С. Rioxturs: Modern Javanese 
historical tradition: a study of an 
original Kartasura chrontcle and related 
materials. xi, 281 pp., 3 maps. Lon- 
don: School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, 1978. 
£10. 


Students of Javanese letters have usually 
been phulologiste, whose interests in history 
have often only been secondary to their 
prinoıpal concerns. 

ооо орун this study by Dr. Ricklefs, 
a practising historian, of the Babad ing 
Sangkala is muoh to be welcomed. In his 
treatment of the text that he has made 
available, he has shown a confident mastery 
of the philological tools his material requires, 
and that he has a thorough knowledge of the 
secondary sources. 
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Ricklefs has called his booz Modern Javanese 
Historicel Tradition. Approaching his work as 
a historian, he is concerned. with the Javanese 
way of presenting information about their 
past anc. of the accuracy with which they did 
so, matters which, sınoe Professor Berg’s 
writings on the subject, have exercised rather 
more fagomation than what actually happened. 

The Babad ing Songkale appears at first 
sight to be a Javanese work ofa pronounced 
historical character because of the number of 
dates that it presents in chronograms. The 
concern with fact and date is after all the 
hall-mark of historiography as we know it and 
recognize it in the Areb and Chinese traditions. 
Does this text, therefore have a special 
significance as a dooumant of Javanese 
historiography ? 

Ricklefs’ view is that it Coes, and regarding 
it as suoh, he attempts to derive from it an 
interpretation of the processes of Javanese 
court history, and specifloal y to conclude that 
the eighteenth d. saw: a decline both in 
the Javanese historical sens» and the Javanese 
literary tradition. 

The issues that he raises are important and 
challenging. They are tke proper subject 
matter of the historian—the documentation 
and analysis of change in soorety—and they 
have the added interest tLat his conclusions 
run oonnter to а received orthodoxy in 
Javanese studies. 

At the heart of the book ia the text of the 
Babad ing Sangkala with s translation. This 
is an eighteenth caniney wark which purports 
to give an account of events in Java from 
earliest times up to the date of its composition. 

It is in verse, ard studded with chrono- 
grams. The writi of suoh ohronograms, 
which meet the requiremerts of metre, and in 
addition ræs an appropriate comment on 
the event recorded, із a hi developed art ; 
perhaps the most famous chronogram from 
Java’s past is that used tc commemorate the 
fall of Majapahit: sirna fAslang krianıng 
bhumi, lost and gene is the glory of the 
land = 1400 AJ. 

Not every chronogram ie as straightforward 
as this. Indeed, o-ten in the course of a 
narrative they may pass wndeteoted, and be 
read and translatec simply as part of the 
narrative. 

Difficult as the art of “ohronograming ’ is 
to an author, the demancs 16 makes on the 
sobolar of в different place end time attempting 
to unravel them are rightmarish. us 
Ricklefs’ treatment of the text makes his 
work indispensable for scholars concerned 
with this art form, and b> his detailed work 
on the Javanese oslendri=al system, he has 
put otter investigators 1n lus debt. 

The book contains в lucid synopsis of 
Javanese history between the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries to previde a background 
to hus text. His transcription and translation, 
which is the core of the Look, is followed by 
eight commentaries—succinot, but packed with 
information—which discuss the date and pro- 
venance of the MS., ita autor, and the relation 
of the contents of the tex: to the past of the 
period discussed to she extent that knowledge 
of it is accesible to histor ans. 


Ed 


РА 
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Bicklefs bases his discussion on the assump- 
tion that the Central Javanese Court Babad 
hterature represents a historıographie tradi- 
tion. This is a traditional REN to works 
of the Babad Tanah Jawı type. Ethnic 
honour appears to demand that the material 
be historiographio in character; the tension 
existing between the text and verifiable date 
and fact, where these can be established from 
other sources, із used as a technique to 
elaborate on the unique character of Javanese 
avilization. It is by the use of such pro- 
cedures that Ricklefs attempts to distinguish 
the extent to which the text is either more, 
or less, historically reliable, and from this to 
draw conclusions about growth, declme, or 
change ш Javanese oulture. 

Thus various questions may be asked of his 
book, some of which are matters for specialists, 
in particular, his recognition and interpretation 
of the chronograms. 

There are, however, equally important 
general questions the book raises. Is ıt in faot 
в meani statement to say that there was 
at any time a tradition of ‘ quite accurate 
historical writing’ (p.203) st the Central 
Javanese courta ? Does the term ‘ historical’ 
have any sense at all in this context. In the 
Muslim tradition, history means the study of 
time, the giving of dates to events. It is 
moreover closely associated with the develop- 
ment of Islamic Law, an association which 
resulted in the development of techniques to 
check the reliability of sources, and s rationale 
for accepting one sequence of events rather 
than another, of regarding some sources ав 
authoritative, others as of leas value. Such 
concerns and techniques appear not to be 
part of the hterary culture of the oourte of 

ntral Java. 

This, let 16 be admitted, is a field which has 
generated theories of & complexity and 
oreated life-long enmities. Among the diffi- 
culties is that Professor Berg’s interpretations 
of the Meinsma text of the Babad Tanah Jawi, 
ingenious, intelligent, and exciting as they 
are, stand like an imposing fortress command- 
ing every approach to the problem. 

Is there not a case for another starting 

oint: to leave aside the mass of theorizing— 
on & narrow and often controversial 
hilologıcal base—and to set out from a 
ifferont premise, namely that like many 
other peoples, the Javanese have traditions of 
telling about the past. Some of these 
stories may overlap with historical eventa, 
others may not. The crucial point 1s that there 
18 а tradition of telling storied erther invented, 
passed on, or modified by succeeding genera- 
tions. Some of these stories inolude ohrono- 
grams, although not on the scale of the Babad 
ing Sangkala. Are these ohronograms sımply 
a form of punctuation or an integral part of 
the story, and if so, what is their meaning, 
bearing in mind that the meaning of the dates 
they signify may not be that meaning that 
we attribute to dates in a historical-type work 
in the western tradition ? And 1s this meaning 
destroyed or prejudiced by varianta from one 
telling of a story to another ? 

In other words, I suggest that the Central 

Javanese courts had a tradition of telling 
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stories about the past still closely related to 
the oral tradition; they did not have a 
tradition of historiography. 

There is no evidence in this babad material 
of any attempt to sort ont truth from error; 
to compare sources of information, and to 
ajudge one more reliable than another for 
any reason, good, bad, or indifferent. Rather 
the authors of such works wrote down stories 
derivmg either from personal knowledge or 
experience of what their predecessors had told 
or recorded; material of various kinds—which 
might have inoluded cry type records—but 
which were moluded not because of their 
historicity, but because they wore stories of a 

oular kind. 

Why should such stories have been told ? 
Apart from the almost universal human 
instinot to tell stories, for numerous reasons: 
to establish a psychological reference point; 
to већ out norms of behaviour; as a form of 
sympathetic magio; to yustify the status quo 
by attributing 16 to prophesy, even simply to 
entertain (although the entertamment quotient 
in the Babad literature 1s rather less than that 
ocourring ın Malay texte). There is no single 
overall interpretation that oan be applied with 
an iron determmism, and the coincidence of 
the stories told with historical fact may well 
prove irrelevant. 

Are there then any grounds for regarding 
the Babad ing Sangkala in any different light ? 
Does the multiplication of sangkalas chrono- 
grams, to mdicate dates, give the text a 
special historiographic character. This need 
not be so. The title word Sangkala indeed 
suggests that it is a babad devoted to Sangkala 
—that the work is an exemplary text intended 
to display the author's skill in making sangkala. 
If this is the case, there is no need to take it 
seriously for a purpose other than that it 
gives itself. The writing of sangkala m different 
metres as stories of different kinds are told is 
simply a demonstration of a literary art. To 
analyse r5 ва historiography 18 to ımpose on rt 
burdens of a kind that it cannot bear, and to 
draw from it conclusions that it ів not suffi- 
ciently representative to support. 

One of Ricklefs’ conclumons is that there 
was а decline in the Javanese hterary life in 
the eighteenth century, not в renaissance as 
‘orthodoxy’ has it. He argues that the 
numerous re-presentations of the master-works 
of Old Javanese such as the Ramayana and 
the Bharata Yuddha in New Javanese during 
this period are evidence not of a revival, but 
of an almost despairing attempt to preserve 
this heritage against loss as the knowledge of 
Old Javanese declined (p. 217). On the same 
basis, one might perhaps argue that the Babad 
ing Sangkala ited ү was written to prevent the 
loss of the art of writing sangkala | 

It is, however, somewhat pre-emptory to 
suggest that the version of the Ramayana by 
Yi ipura is simply a rendering of the 
classical work to avoid its loss as part of the 
Javaneee oultural heritage because of a decline 
in knowledge of Old Javanese: the linguistic 
complexity, the architectonic structure, the 
descriptive skıll and the emotional climaxes of 
the work mark it as a masterpiece in its own 
right created out of the Rams material, not 
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simply a re-working of the justly famous 
kekawi 


‘Admittedly, the argument turns m роп ол 
the meanmg one gives to the word ‘ 

sance’. Surely the appearance of ‘ individual 
originality and oreativity’ (р. 215) in areas 
where these characteristics had not been 
apparent before may, without too much 
exaggeration, be described as a renaissance 
with a small ‘r°’. The obvious remark 16 that, 
despite Poerbatjaraka’ B probation, the 
literary works of this ont deserve much 
closer study. 

Racklefs book is very specialized, and 
written withm rather specific parameters. It 
represents great learning, and an extraordinary 
dedication to material of not great intrinmo 
interest. 

He has however set his discussion in a broad 
framework, and m fact uses the text to raise 
issues which require much farther study in the 
sadly neglected field of New Javanese if the 
are to be resolved. To which one might add, 
as a note of caution, that the court cultures of 
Central Java did not have a monopoly of 
literary activity in Javanese, even during the 
eighteenth century. 

A. H. JOHNS 


SARASIN VIRAPHOL: Tribute and profit: 
Sino-Siamese trade, 1652-1853. (Har- 
vard East Asian Monographs, 76.) 
xx, 419 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Coun- 
cil on East Asian Studies, Harvard 
University, 1977. (Distributed by 
Harvard University Press. $15, 
£10.50.) 


This 18 a useful study of an important topic 
in the modern history of both China and 
South-East Asia. It is well known, in a general 

ay, that trade with China in the centuries 
before about 1850 was carried on within the 
framework of a tributary system whose origins 
go back to the Han Dynasty. What the 
present author has attempted is a detailed 
analysis of an actual trading relationship 
within thet framework, between China and s 
single South-Hast Asian kingdom during the 
first two centuries of the Ch‘mg period. He 
has looked particularly at the organizational 
aspect of the trade, in terms of both formal 
and informal arrangements on both the 
Chinese and the Siamese sides; and in во 
doing he has thrown interesting light on some 
of the eoonomio realities of bureaucratic life 
in both countries. The author has also paid 
some attention to changes in trading patterns, 
and gives useful information on the eighteenth 
century—which 18 still one of the least under- 
stood periods in the history of mainland 
South-East Asia. Moreover his interest in 
trade has led him to approach such subjects 
as court patronage and politics, especially in 
Siam, from quite a different e from that 
of the traditional Thai historical materials in 
chroniole form. 

The book tends to avoid the ground already 
covered by other historians of Thailand ın this 
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eriod, particularly its relations with the 
est. It does, however, parmit us to see nore 
clearly the Asian context ef Dutoh and French 
actavity in the seventeext2 century and of 
British activity in the ninstsenth. The events 
of the 1880's, for example, which marked the 
high point of European ınzerest 1r: Siam before 
the mid nineteenth century, сап be seen in 
terms 02 an overall Dn of trade im the 
South China Sea m whit the French and 
English (as well as the Dat3h) were trying to 
participate. But the Chimese had the acvan- 
tage ovar them, and it was the junk rade 
which came to predomınats. Nor was <here 
necessarily any significant cecline in the »ver- 
all volume of trade after 1638, merely because 
the European role diminished. The eighteenth 
century was in fact one o? remarkable ота 
in Smo-Si&mese trade, especially snose 
importation of Siamese rise, and if continued 
to flourish 1n the first half of tke nineteenth 
century. The dominan; role of Chinese 
merchanta continued, despite the tencenoy 
for trade to break out ef the traditional 


a mould. The Seckgrcund to the 
rose ’ of 3iam by Sir John 
Bowring in 1855 was prebably she desise of 


British firms to break th» Chinese moncpoly 
and to establish a treaty zrade, largely free 
of custams duties, in wh.on they themsolves 
could partzoıpate. 

In one ot, however, zhe study of Sino— 
Siamese tr resents great difficulties for 
the historian. ilst tha author is able to 
cite numerous quantities cf goods traded, with 
the values or prices recordac. m his documente, 
he has not been able te find any adequate 
means of systematic quantifinstion. His 
failure in this area poirte up the need for 
more study of the monetary and commodity 
history of East Asia, wach will ultimately 
require a much wider framework than that of 
any one country’s trade wth China. In the 
absence of such measuremer.ts, it is impossible 
for the present author to tell us a great deal 
about changes ш the volun» of trade between 
one period and another. or about specific 
crises of a purely econom.o nature. Nor does 
he say anything about tre effects of the 
development of trade on the economy of Siam 
as a whole in the eighteen:h and nineteenth 
centaries—an umportant subject in iteel=. It 
would be кш to blame him too hacshly 
for these failings, ın а stud which orıgirated. 
as a Ph D. thesis and wh ch has succeedsd m 
drawing together a usaful range of ınformstion. 
The book is not entirely wtkout more oulpable 
faulte, however. It is со! mors thorotghly 
researched on the Chinss than on the Thai 
side, and reliance on secomdary souroee has 
sometimes led the author into errors of заге- 
lesaness—for example, hir gross sr tag o! of 
the reign of Boromotreilokansth ore 
une the informatior. 5reeented hae not 

en been thoroughly digested, ard a 

um of opportunities te relate details to 
one another have been mused. On the face 
of things it seems likely. jor example, that 
there is a good deal more to say about the 
crisis of 1807—when tae Liang-Kvang 
governo- threatened to destroy the whole basis 
of royal Siamese trade by enforcing Chinese 
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rules rigorously; or about the sudden growth 
of Singapore trade ın the early 1850's, just on 
the eve of the Bowring mission. The book 
riases quite а number of questions which it 
fails to answer. 

R. B. BAOTH 


CLAUDINE Sarmon end Denys Lom- 
BARD: Les Chinois de Jakarta: 
temples et vie collective. (Cahier 
d'Archipel 6 S.E.C.M.L) [iv], lxxii, 
368 pp. [Paris: Association Archi- 
pel], 1977. F130. 


Ever since their first settlement in Batavia 
in significant numbera in the seventeenth 
century the Chmese have played an important 
role in the economic Ше of the oity, and 
throughout the period they have had to put 
up with varying degrees of control or suppres- 
sion. Binoe 1965-6, as а consequence of the 
events which laced President Sukarno, 
thoy have been subject to a government policy 
which greatly ınhibıte outward manifestation 
of ther Chinese culture, not only are the 
public proceasions banned but even the display 
of Chinese characters ın publio is prohibited. 

Up to 1966 no systematic general study of 
Chinese cultural life in Jakarta had been made 
and it is paradoxical that the present study 
was undertaken by two French scholars, 
Dr. Claudine Salmon and Dr. Denys Lombard, 
who arrived in Jakarta ın 1966, just as the 
new restrictive measures were being intro- 
duced. This book is a study of Chinese 
temples, giving considersble space to material 
aspects such ав layout and temple furnishings 
but, as the authors themselves observe, ‘ The 
temples are not merely the setting for a 
religious Ше, they are outward expression of 
the society behind them’. It is this aspect, 
the temple as the focus of the vie collective, 
which is to me the most important dimension 
of this study. Thus from a meticulous recon- 
struction of the story of each temple, often 
from fragmentary sources, we get not a history 
of ‘the Chinese’, but a series of sketches of 
the birth and development of these foci of 
Chinese communities (which might consist of 
adherenta of a deity, or members of a guild, 
or of a olan, or residents of а neighbourhood), 
in some савез lasting for centuries, in some 
cases only for a few years. 

The main body of the work consists of a 
series of 72 studies, of varying length, each 
devoted to a temple which exists or has 
existed in Jakarta or in the neighbourhood. 
In almost every case the authors have visited 
the temple to carry out their investigation. 
For each temple the information 1з set out 
systematically: the Chinese name, the 
Indonesian name (if any), the situation, ite 
history and description. 

The data in these monographs have been 
summarized, with conclusions, in a substantial 
introductory section which traces the develop- 
ment of the religious foundations from about 
4.D. 1650 to the present day (the latest date 
mentioned is in August 1976). Chapters are 
devoted to ‘ Historical survey ’, ‘The temple 
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as a religious and cultural setting’, ' Icono- 
gra hy *, * Worship and communal festivals ', 
and ‘The organization of sooty’. This 
valuable part of the work 18 acoompanied by 
а full English translation. 

The important Chinese sources used are 
reprodu in full, copied by hand, and 
ocoupymg some 40 pp. A further 40 pp. have 
been devoted to translations of ortations from 
sources in European languages (Dutch, French, 
English, German) including regulations from 
the Dutch Plakaatboek, the latter beginning 
as early as A.D. 1641. 

The temples, collectively and indrvidually, 
are dedicated to a number of deities; there 
are of course Buddhist and Taoist foundations, 
and several have most interesting instances of 
syncretic developments permitting worship by 
local Indonesian Muslims and Chinese within 
the same precincts, 

This reviewer found one minor inconvenience 
in using the book, arising from the authors’ 
famuliarity with the standard romanization of 
northern Chinese (Pın-yin) and rather sparse 
use of the romanization, ог common spellings, 
of terms in southern Chinese dialeote (mainly 
Cantonese, Hakka, and Hokkien), which have 
been used by the majority of Chinese in 
Indonesia up to the present time. Thus our 
Toa-Peh-Kong, a favourite derty of overseas 
Hoklaens, appears as Da-bo-gong; the 
Chheng-beng festival becomes the Qing-ming 
featival; the well-known Ming admiral Cheng 
Ho beoomes Zheng He, and so on, giving an 
unfamiliar northern flavour to what has 
beoome famulıar in the in а setting in- 
fluenced by southern ese. In cases of 
transliteration of local names, ın so many 
oases arrived at via the Hokkien pronuncia- 
tion, the Pin-yin romanization can quite 
disguise the connexion; e.g. the name Kawi 
(& mountain m Java) is given in Pin-yin as 
Jis-wei, but the Hokkien rendering of Ka-ui 
would make the connexion more obvious. 
Similarly the rendering of the Chinese name 
for Singapore (a predominantly Hokkien оу) 
by Pin-ym Xin-jia-po obscures the aptness of 
the Chinese name in Hokkien (which is 
Sin-ka-pho). However, this does not become 
8 real problem of identification, as the authors 
have freely given the Chinese characters of 
romanized terms throughout the book. 

There 18 no general index. However, there 
is an appendix giving an index to the names of 
deities (mcluding the Chinese characters in 
each case), and a very useful glossary of Sino- 
Indonesian terms; another appendix gives 
(in Chinese) lists of Chinese festivals through 
the year, and yet another gives a chronological 
list of the religious foundations, noting the 
locality of each. These aids will much facilitate 
the use of the book by any interested person 
(with а modicum of French) who desires a 

ide to the world behind the façades of 
Chinese communal hfe in present-day Jakarta. 

The book is illustrated with nine maps and 
plans, and carries 33 photographs. It is a 
valuable and scholarly addition to the Cahiers 
Ф Archipel series on Indonesia. 

It is a comment on our times that this 
works appears in offset printed form in paper- 
back {and even so I understand that the 
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authors themselves personally bore some of the 
production costs). The fact that it is not in 
expensive and glossy format should not 
obscure the fact that what we have is a 
masterly and scholar] у work based on meti- 
culous investigation of sources, of a kind that 
has not been written about the Chinese in 
Indonesia perhaps since the days of the Dutch 
Sınologist, J. J. М. de Groot. It will be the 
standard reference book on the religious and 
communal life of the Chinese in Jakarta for 
years to come, and will be an indispensable 
addition to libraries with an interest in the 
Indonesian area. 
RUSSELL JONES 


AHMED aL-Suam and Е. C. T. Moore 
(tr. and intr.): Wisdom from the Nile: 
a collection of folk-stories from Northern 
and Central Sudan. (Oxford Library 
of African Literature.) xii, 256 pp., 
map. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978. 
£10. 


The river peoples of the Northern Sudan 
are the eource for this representative collection 
of Islamic folk stories. e Muslim Sudanese 
still possess a rich store of authentio tales. The 
villagers offer a social milieu through which 
the contert of the sententious, bizarre, and 
witty plota can be explained and interpreted. 
Ideas have been imported from the heart of 
the Arab East and have been utilized by a 
People cus a Hamitio in their culture, 

brings Muslim Africa back into 
the series. E aou authors have suoceesfully 
combined their eie disciplines in 
anthropology and, Sudanese culture and 
literature. The help which they have received 
from a number of students at the Uni 
of Khartoum has ensured that the stories 
have been carefully collated and сутану 
edited. All the stories are 1d1omatacall 
pleasingly translated. Their Sudanese pe 
ter has been preserved and the stories remain 
fresh and spontaneous. They are free of heavy 
editing and lengthy notes of explanation. 

The tales are prefaced by a wide-ranging 
introduction which explsıns the geography, 
kinship systems, and economy of the riparian 
communities. Particular attention is devoted 
to marital tension in these communities and 
how it provides в key to the semantic analysis 
of the stories which are the core of the book. 
These stories are predominantly centred on 
ашап relationships or marital relationshi 

ernatural beings, ogres, or anim 
uio om incest is central to the point of 
many of the tales. A few are animal fables of 
& droll kind. They are similar in many ways 
to Berber stories in North Africa. e ubi- 
quitous Goha (Juh&) makes his ap ce 
on p. 194. There is hardly a trace of the exotio 
Mamlük ‘ Orientalism’ or the urban sophisti- 
cation so characteristic of Cairene stories in 
the One thousand and one nights, in many a 
Persian tale, or the oral tales recounted by the 
bedouin of the Em Quarter of Arabia or 


amongst the Maghribf bedouin 
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The stories are interpreted from a functiona- 
list or a struoturalist point of visw. There ів 
little wish to see in them wilful or wayward 
entertainment for its owr sass. There is 
almost no discussion about how zhe tales зате 
to be transmitted, or an assessment о- the 
qualities which are held to be essential for a 
master story-teller (thougk these topica are 
touched. upon in general cn pp. 30, 31, and 
40-8). Nothing is said abort how these folk- 
tales relate to the repertoire of the bard 
(shä‘ir in Egypt)—if he sta existe—who like 
the griot in West Africa. preeerves heroic 

and the genealogies of the Sudanese 
tribes listed on pp. 33 and 24. 

The aathors are to be oongratulsted for their 
consistent transoription, the useful glossary of 
Sudanese Arabio terms and words on pp. 237- 
42 and for the representative Arabio a раз: 
the texts of stories 14, 23, and 58. “Phos 
good examples of Sudanese dialast, or dle 
influenced by the cae ae) Äterary Arabic 
idiom. It is a p: ity, however, that the verses on 
рр. 199-200 could not hav» bean printed as 
stanzas in the Arabic text on ү. 251. A-abio 
language and style is expla ned to the reader 
on pp. б—8. 

study successfully places the plots 
within the matrix of the somal and environ- 
mental Sturm und Drang o2 Nilotio life. Not 
all these tales are of equal interest. Som» are 
rather similar, severel are macabre, anc nob 
a few share the cryptic cuirks and abrupt 
change of action which cha-soterize this type 
of story the world over. In sum this book will 
be of undoubted interest to A-noanista, to 
tologıste, and to spesialista in Isk&mio 
folklore and popular story st ite least literary 
and. therefore least artificial level. 


H. T. NOREIS 


STEFAN STRELOYN: Casalogue of E-hio- 
pian Manuscripts om the British 
Library acquired since the year 1877. 
xvi, 183 pp., 16 plates. Loncon: 
British Museum Publications Ltd for 
the British Library, [978]. £35. 


Stefan Streloyn has placec Etkinpio scholars 
once mere in his debt by the preparation of 
this excellent catalogue—eprooriately dedi- 
cated to Charles Beckingkam and Edward 
Ullendorff—of the 108 Ethicpic manuscrirte in 
the Britısh Library acquired since E ied 
1877. The volume consists 5f a short p 
descriptions of the manusorıpts (arranged in 
10 groups according to content), a compre- 
hensive series of indexes, ind & number of 
plates, It may be said immediately that this 
work has been written te the same high 
standarcs of scholarship tast have marked 
the ostelogues which Dr. 3trekyn has pre- 
pared of other collections cf Ethiopio manu- 
В ‘in the Bibliothögr.e Netionale, the 
Welloome Institute, the Jchn Rylands Uni- 
versity Li , and th» Conti Rossini 
Collection), and that it forms = very distin- 
КӨРҮ continuation of tae cataloguee by 

A. Dillmann (1847) and W. Wr.ght (1871) of 
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the Ethiopic manuscripts acquired by the 
British Museum up to the year 1847, and 
between 1847 and 1877, respectively. 

The manuscripts which are desoribed in the 
ре volume came to the British Library 

m & variety of sources, but it seems olear 
that a fair number were orginally brought to 
this country by members of the British 
expedition against Kmg Theodore in 1867-8. 
It was, of course, as а consequence of this 
expedition that the British Museum received 
the vast majority of the 408 manusorrpta 
listed by Wright. Another important source 
of the manuscripts in the present catalogue was 
в bequest by Darea, Baroness Zouche, in 1917 ; 
the 12 manuscripts 1n this group probably all 
belonged originally to the collector, Robert 
Curzon. Reference should also be made to the 
gift of 21 manusoripts by the Wellcome Insti- 
tute 


It is hardly a matter of surprise that there 
should be little that is completely new in this 
collection, but there are, nonetheless, a number 
of manuscripts and groups of manuscripts 
that are of considerable interest. Amongst 
these a group of 29 magical sorolls (Nos. 69-97) 
is perhaps the most important inasmuch as 
this type of Ethiopic writing was prionai 
unrepresented in the holdings of the Britis 
Museum; this group now forms the largest 
collection of magical sorolls in this country. 
Included amongst them is a fine scroll (No. 80, 
Or. 12859), attributed to the eighteenth 
century, which Dr. Streloyn describes as one 
of the most beautiful known to him. Mention 
should also be made here of two magical 
manuscripts. The former (No. 98, Or. 12034) 
is of interest for divination ; it contains a very 
important collection of hasab which is desoribed. 
in some detail by Dr. Streleyn. The latter 
(No. 100, Or. 11390), which dates from about 
1750, consists of an equally important collec- 
tion of medical wrıtings. 

Psalters, service books, h -books and 
prayer-books form a large element in most 
collections of Ethiopic manuscripts, and the 
34 manuscripta of this type described in the 
present catalogue (Nos. 17-49 and 108, 
almost a third of the total) are no exception. 
For the most part there is nothing unusual 
about these, but there are a number of manu- 
soripts in this group which contain hymns and 
prayers of various kinds that are unattested 
elsewhere. 

Vocabularies and grammars form a third 
group of manusoripts that are of ioular 
interest in this collection. These Include a 
Tigrinya-Arabio vocabulary, possibly from the 
end of the seventeenth century (No. 61, 
Or. 2263), and a sdéwasew from the eighteenth 
century (No. 63, Or. 9798). But the four other 
items in this group are perhaps of greater 
interest, namely from the point of view of 
the history of Seren studies: these are 
an anonymous А io grammar of the 
eighteenth century (No. 62, Or. 12996), and 
three Amhario vocabularies compiled by 
Captain T. C. B. Speedy, the official interpreter 
during the expedition of 1867-8 (Nos. 64-6, 
Or. 7945-7). The grammar was composed in 
Latin, probably by an Italıan, and appended 
to it is an Arabic grammar, Dr. Biroloyn 
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comments: ‘The author probably did not 
know Ludolf's work and his grammar is of 
course incomparably more modest; it remains 
nevertheless interesting ." 

A number of manuseripte in this collection 
are of importance from the point of view of 
theology. Here reference should be made firat 
of all to No. 56 (Or. 8192), a collection of 
homilies, in part unattested elsewhere, which 
perhaps dates from the fourteenth century, 
and No. 57 (Or. 8819), discourses on the 
Passion; this latter manuscript dates from 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century. But 
of particular importance for Ethiopian theology 
is а much more recent composition, No. 03A. 
(Or. 11718A); this consiste of the answers, 
in Amharic, to 60 questions concerning the 
Ethiopian Church which were written in 
1923-4 under the direct supervision of Ras 
Tafari, later the Emperor Haile Sellasie. 

There are a number of other items of 
mterest in this collection, as well as much that 
is commonplace, but perhaps enough has been 
said to indicate its range, variety, and 
importance. 

The author observes that few of the manu- 
soripts ın this volume are dated and comments 
on the difficulty of assigning dates to undated 
Ethiopian manuscripts on the basis of 
paleographical oriteria. Dr. Streloyn is better 
qualified than most to use this method, 
and his remarks carry all the more weight 
because of this. His note of caution provides 
a much-needed correction to the rather un- 
orttical use of paleographical criteria ш other 
catalogues. 

This volume has been beautifully printed, 
and the reproduction of the plates is excellent. 
The only defect observed was a number of 
confusing misprints m the preface. It is, 
however, a matter of t that although this 
catalogue was completed ш February 1971, it 
has taken until 1978 for 16 to be published. 
This extrao delay, whoh is the 
responsibility of the authorities of the British 
Museum and the British Library, seems 
regrettable. 

MICHARL A. ENIBB 


Евмат НАммеввонмтот: Illuminierte 
Handschriften der Staatsbibliothek 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz und Hand- 
schriften vom Tanasee. (Codices 
Aethiopici, Bd. т.) 60 pp., 155 colour 
plates. Graz: Akademische Druck- 
und Verlagsanstalt, 1977. 82800. 


This sumptuous and magnificently produced 
volume add immeasurably to our know- 
ledge and enjoyment of Ethiopian manuscript 
art and painting. Professor E. Hammer- 
schmidt, who initiated and accomplished the 
Tanasee project, has placed every éthiopisant 
in his debt by preparing this splendid work for 
publication. the last 25 years have seen most 
welcome accessions to the available literature 
concerned with the artistao heritage of 
Ethiopia. The latest (and very muoh more 
modest) manifestation of this nature is the 
Christian Orient catalogue of the British 
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Library (1978) accompanying a fine exhibition 
of Christian oriental manusoripts and art. 

Professor Hammerschmidt tells us that this 
series of Codices Acthiopici, of which the 
present volume is ‘merely’ the first instal- 
ment, is intended to make the finest samples 
of Ethiopian manuscript art and painting 
available to the scholarly world. And the 
editor is no doubt right in averring (p. 7) that 
those are the most ımportant branches of 
Ethiopian art in general. Future volumes in 
this series will contain either representative 
selections from various libraries or will offer us 
complete facsimile editions of particularly 
significant Ethiopro MSS (p. 19). 

The book has the following arrangement: 

after the rehearsal of technical and ancillary 
matters, Professor Hammersohmidt provides a 
succinct and knowledgeable outline (pp. 17-19) 
of Aethiopische Ha: iftenmalerer. Here it 
wonld be helpful at some е to have а 
bibliography, preferably fairly full, of this 
genro. My own subjeot-index, whioh is very 
ar from complete, has upwards of 100 cards. 
Colour plates 1-119 origmate from the Staate- 
bibhothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, while 
plates 120-55 were photographed in the 
churches and monasteries in and around Lake 
Tana. 

Pp. 21-8 offer a brief but very adequate 
description of the MSS from which the minia- 
tures are derived; and pp. 29-52 deal with 
every single plate separately, i.e. a brief 
description of the type of concerned ав 
well as a translation of the Ge‘az or Amharıo 
legend, uf any (the identity of the language is 
not expressly stated). This :s followed by the 
155 oolour plates themselves, the pièce de 
résistance of the present volume. An index of 
names and subjects concludes the book. 

Of a number of marginelia I have entered 
I would here mention two trivia only: on 
p. 44, plate 108 ‘am linken Rand’ should 
obviously read ‘am rechten Rand’. On 
plate 128 (p. 47) St. Matthow 1s seen writing 
the first three words of his gospel. The artist 
endeavoured to create the impression of & 
mirror mage smply by inverting the letters 
and by letting them run from right to left, 
but, significantly, while this may pass for 
mäshafa ladatu, it will plainly not do for the 
name of Jesus which appears in its proper 
sequence. 

The choice of the mmiatures will be generally 
welcomed; many of them are quite exquisite, 
while those of somewhat crude design possess 
a stark beauty not easily defined. The 
technical execution is beyond praise. We look 
forward to the next volume in the series with 
genuine antacipation, even though most of us 
will have to consult our library copies, as the 
pe (in exoess of £100 in this country, 

understand) inevitably removes these 
splendours from acquisition by impecunious in- 
dividual scholars. Professor erschmidt, 
in his tıreless work of ediving and producing 
the best m Ethiopian literary and artistic 
culture (either by himself or by maieutio 
endeavours through research students) has 
T an important service for our 
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B. G. Marrın: Muslina brotherhools in 
nineleenth-centuny Africa. (African 
Stucies Series, 18. xii, 267 pp. 
Cambridge University Press, 1976. 
£10. 


Professor Martin has here gathered seven 
excellent studies of Islande gzfi leaders in 
nineteenth-century Africa: Saehu Usıman 
dan Fodio in 7 eria, “Abc. al-Qädir in 
Algeria, al-Hajj ‘Umar Tal on the apper 
Sen and Niger, Mukammad ‘Ali the 
founder of the Sanfisiya, MVY al-‘Arnayn 
al-Qalgimi of Mauritania, fhaykh Muhammad 
Ma'rüf the Shádhili and Shaykh ‘Uways the 
Qadiri together with others in East Afrios, and 
finally Sayyid Muhammac ‘Abdullah Hasan 
of Somalia. All these studies have something 
new tc say about ther subjects, amd in 
partioular emphasis is laid upon the mystical, 
hterary, and scholastic sides of these men’s 
careers, aspects generally ідо much neglsoted. 
The balance varies somewlat from chapter to 
chapter: in some the histerioa_ time-de5th за 
greater, in some the wider ‘political context is 
more prominent, in some indivicual character 
study predominates. Although this was not, 
I think, the author's inten-ion, the book does 
seem most aptly described, and is most likely 
to be frmtfully employed, as 3 collection of 
biographical studies. 

Preface and introduotior are brief, Fere & 
number of common theme: are stressed.: the 
common historical backgrourd of various 
orders, subject, however, to tbe fundamental 
distinction between ‘ neo-m fi ° crders (founded. 
in modern times through direct inspiration 
from the Prophet) and thore reiying on ane or 
another of the traditional cLams of authorities ; 
ihe common interest in whaz Martin calls 

litical mysticism; th» millennial and 

dis; theme; Pan-Islam; he concept of 
hijrah or withdrawal; the concept of rjtihad 
or juridical freedom. These and other common 
themes then re-emerge hese and there m the 
various studies. There is much fascmating 
materisl here, but ıt is rot always easy to 
trace a clear sequence: tke best description, 
for example, of the emergence of reformed 
Sufism in the Middle East, centred upon 
Ahmad b. Idris al-Fási, in the ‘ate eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centaries comes ж the 
Sanisiya chapter midway in ths book. Again, 
while the Wahhäbts oleacly played вл im- 
portant role in the religous and palitical 
context of güfi revival, anc references to them 
are в throughout ће book, they are 
hardly mentioned ш the Inkrodaotion. 

European encroachment is another ;heme 
recurring often and prominently, European 
colonia.igm is of course ratter rcughly treated ; 
here ani there I wondered 1^ histcrical accuracy 
were faltering a bit—was i^, for example, only 
the rich and well-to-do who acceptel the 
colonia. situation (p.172)? The question of 
attitudes is also intarestinz ; inly many 
European Christians misunderstood the Muslim 
Africans with whom they had to deal, but it 
is my impression that she musconce>tions 
vice versa were even graver. Migkt an 
examination of nineteen-h-oentury African 
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Mushm attitudes towards E and 
Christians be a worthwhile Ph.D. topio for 
some enterprising, arabisant student? The 
present volume, containing a great deal of 
valuable though somewhat dispersed material, 
would be an admurable starting-point. 

Chmatic determinism, or at least con- 
ditioning, a popular study nowadays, bids fair 
to occupy а significant place, with a lengthy 
though rather loose mtroduction in the study 
of Usuman dan Fodio; but thereafter it 
almost disappears. Another currently fashion- 
able thome, the role of women, is by implıca- 
tion almost consigned to oblivion, since page 1 
estimates that up to 80% of Afrıcan Mus 
belonged to sufi orders, while page 2 adds 
that most o did not admit women. 
‘Women’ are not ındexed, but it is stated 
(р. 72) that the Tijintya did admit them, апа 
slaves. (The index is better for names than 
topics: nether pilgrimage nor slaves, for 
instances, aro listed.) 

The studies are divided into three types: 
mihtant resisters and ideologues are al-Häjj 
‘Umar and Muhammad ‘Abdullah; moderates, 
who taught mystiowm, waged jihäd, and 
instituted social reforms, include all the others 
except Ma’ al-‘Aynayn, who stands alone as в 
conservative leader vi little affected by 
modern developmenta. "ы author pleads for 
the unity of the book: ‘In spite of their 
minor divergences, the eight brotherhood 
leaders discussed here with their organizations 
have far more features in common than 
features that set them apart from each other’ 

. 11). 

Para such a diveraty of subjects, such an 
imposing array of sources, the reviewer stands 
somewhat in awe, and must hesitate to fasten 

n particular pomts. The approach to the 
West est Africans, Shehu Usuman and al-Häjj 
‘Umar, diverges from the more or less standard. 
picture of Usuman, devout, sensitive, suffering 
a good deal from second thoughts, and ‘Umar 
the severe, committed warrior. While re- 
cognizing Usuman’s sensitivity, the author 
seems to attribute to him also a rather 
calculating cynicism: Usuman had, for 
example, ‘become too proficient at polities 
not to see the benefits that could be gained 
by orchestrating the mahdi theme’ (p. 26). 
I wonder if this is quite the right measure of 
the man. Military and political action must 
involve compromises and cantradictions em- 
barrasang the tender conscience: for instance, 
Usuman stressed the basıo principle that free- 
born Muslims could not be enslaved (p. 30), 
je in recommending the necessity of ijrah 

argued that the Muslim who refuses is 
indistinguishable fiom a non-Muslim (p. 33). 
Moreover, desprte condemnations of venal 
mallams, quietest Muslims and mixers, the 
fact remains that the Б was often waged 
against professing Muslims (though few went 
so far as the Somali leader who personally 
out down a dissen güdi—p. 189). That 
Usuman should later have suffered remorse 
seems entirely plausible. Clapperton, visiting 
Sokoto in 1826, only a few years after Usuman’s 
death, says that he had be become religiously 
mad. ‘His madneas took a very unhappy 
turn. In the midst of a paroxysm, he would 
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constantly oall out that he should go to hell, 
for having put so many good Mussulmen to 
death. The Arabs used to take advantage of 
this, and tell him he was sure to be damned, 
unless he made amends by giving them 
presents to assuage the manes of their friends’ 
(Second expedition, p. 206). The choice of 
words, religiously mad, 18 ıtself very unhappy, 
and perhaps explains why most biographers of 
Usuman omit the reference (as does the 
present work); but the idea of passionate 
remorse seems entirely in keepmg with the 
character of the man. For Martin, it 1s pre- 
emunently al-Häjj ‘Umar who reacts m this 
way: indeed, he sees ‘apparent schizoid 
tendencies’ in ‘Umar, and links the use of 
such techniques as khalwah and tstskharah, 
both means of seeking God’s guidance, with 
such personal internal tensions (p. 85). This 
i8 certainly interesting, but my own guess is 
that the whole armoury of such mystical 
exercises was considerably more standard 
than Martin allows. Only with Ma’ al- ‘Aynayn 
does the author emphasize ‘ magio °, porhaps 
an unnecessarily disparaging term; my 
impression is that most of the leaders ш the 
book shared an interest in the invocation (and 
manipulation, en ley Pa of supernatural re- 
sources (for East ca, seo for example 

188), and further that while responsible 
leaders eaders might keep their own interpretations 
of such activities within relatively reasonable 
limıts, objeoting aga ainst excesses (as Usuman 
did—see p. 28), public opinion might attribute 
extravagant prowess to them. In this respect, 
the book is just a shade too rationalist, despite 
its clear m: шучы interests and sympathies. 

The neobarbarism of footnotes at the end 
of the volume continues; shall we one day 
have fold-out footnotes? or even pull-out 
footnotes, which the frustrated reader may 
snip up for himself and paste in where they 
belong ? 

I regret that the zeal for comparisons 
apparent in the Mauritanian chapter was not 
sustained: how delightfully refreshing, amid 
Africana, to meet Umayyad hunting-lodges 
from the Syrian desert, the Hapsburgs, and 
David Hume. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Rosın Law: The Oyo empire c. 1600— 
c. 1836: A West African imperialism 
in the era of the Atlantic slave trade. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xiv, 340pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1977. £11.50. 


The basio theme of the book is the history 
of the Oyo ompıre, one of the most powerful 
states ш the coastal area of West Africa 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, but disintegrating in civil war early ın 
the nineteenth. This is not primarily a sub- 
heading of Yoruba history: Dr. Law stresses 
that oonsciousness of a common Yoruba 
identity seems to have emerged only in the 
nineteenth century. Nor is it primarily part 
of the history of Guinea, as many previous 
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authors have implied; indeed, imperial Oyo 
was more truly a savanna than a forest state. 
Two major issues of wider significance are 
interwoven with the ımperial story. First, 
there is the problem of political change during 
imperial expansion: here Dr. Law contrasts 
increasing royal centralization, helped by a 
largely slave administration, and the opposition 
of non-royal chiefs. And second, the impact 
of the slave trade, from which Dr. Law argues 
that the empire benefited substantially, tho 
the final fatal civil wars were exacerbated by 
that same trade—a nemosis, surely, but ın 
what sense ‘ agreeable’ (p. vii) ? e seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are not too 
remote, but they are obscured for the Oyo 
historian by the oataolymms of the nineteenth. 
Dr. Law judiciously assesses the sources, 
arguing that the orrtioal distinction is not 
between written and oral, or contemporary 
and traditional, but between first-hand and 
hearsay. The oral material is hearsay, trans- 
mitted through tame; but most of the con- 
temporary material is hearsay also, reports 
transmitted across space. The nature of the 
evidence precludes a narrative approach, save 
for the pre-imperial ba und and the final 
half-century of the empire; between these, 
although one chapter does attempt a chrono- 
logical framework, attention is focused rather 
upon political institutions, administrative 
arrangements, the military and economic 
bases of power. 

The whole approach is prudent and 
scholarly, pointing out wherever necessary the 
deficiencies or obsouritiea of the evidence. The 
style of writing is clear and attractive, though 
the yoke or Yoruba terminology, inescapable 
in some parts of the book, will never be 
for the unfamiliar reader. It is a delight, 
the more to be relished sınoe in these Philistine 
days so rare, to take up a scholarly book with 
footnotes at the foot of the page; the cross 
references are also very helpful. The index is 
first-rate for proper names, rather weaker for 
topıos (tho many names are usefully and 
precisely subdivided by topic). 

My review is principally descriptive: this 
area of African history, centred upon Yoruba- 
land, is now so rich m divergent analyses, in 
possibilities for comparison, that only the 
expert dare intrude. Nevertheless, let me 
venture one general suggestion, implicit in 
much of Dr. Law’s work, which may perhaps 
help carry the examination of Yoruba history 
a little farther. It is, very baldly, that popula- 
tion was in short supply, needing constant 
replenishment or рр nis а en 
immigration. This is generelly recogni in 
the oase of slaves: Dr. Law comments on the 
domestic use of Hausa slaves in Oyo (p. 217), 
and such use is an ent against the theory 
that the slave trade everywhere a destruo- 
tive impact (p. 306). But slaves were not 
unique ав valued immigrants. The city walls 
80 prominent among the Yoruba—northerners 
apparently called the capital at old Oyo 
simply ‘ Wall’ (p. 4)—perhaps positively en- 
couraged immigration: might this have been 
even their major contribution, here and else- 
where ? Perhaps the immigration myths, very 
interestingly discussed here in connexion with 
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kingship (p. 29), may &l&o be seen as a reflection 
of poptlation inorease ecsential to state 
growth. Free Muslims were among those 
moving in; old Oyo had a Muslim ward 
(р. 210), though ıt is not cear here how far 
these people were immigrants. In this respect, 
slaves for domestic uss were but ane category, 
albeit very important, in a wide- spectrum of 
‘encouraged’ Immigration. Dr. Law stresses 
especially the acquisition of followers as 
crucial for personal power (p.62): perhaps 
the same was true of states. Population 
became additionally significant if an expand- 
Ing state wished to control an acea—as Oyo 
did Egbado (р. 199)—by cslonization rather 
than ee 

If this ographic groundswell is accepted, 
there must flow from it vacious problems in 
absorbing the immigrants, Metchs mutandis, 
this predicament confronts many states, in- 
oluding 3ritain, today. Imoeri&l Oyo, in the 
long run, failed to solve it. Despite the 
benignity of Yoruba slavery p. 203), runaways 
and slavs revolt became aozte problems. To 
cite only one category of free immigrant, 
Muslim olerics or mallams—lthough an 
as early as the sixteenth century, mediating 
between internal facxons гр. 75.—might be 
maltreated, contributing ~o later Muslim 
unrest (pp. 248-9, 258-7). Perksps the idea 
of ‘assisted’ immigration, and assimilation 
difficulties, provide yet another vantage point 
from which to view the wicer historical 
р otive. 

About religion, in part a footnote to this, 
Dr. Law says rather litte. I; would be 
in to hear more ebout the role of 
traditio religion in statcorafi: clearly it 
had а role—one chief was osad for reveal- 
ing religious secrete tc his wife (p. 102) ! Was 
the Mushm contribution, at zovernment level, 
compara le, or might paralisis for immigrant 
Islam be sought also in othe- immigrant culta, 
such as E and Ifa (compara pp. 43-4) ? 
Were slaves to practice their respective 
religions (compare р. 70) 1 Waat of the 

am as thaumaturge, :nd his possibly 
* bad charms’ (pp. 249, 260] ? Ir. Law tends 
to lump all Маа togethe-, but it would be 
surprising if, in the turbulen- early nineteenth 
century, there were in tke daslining Oyo 
empire no signs of conflict Letween reforming 
clerics and more acclinatized ‘ mixers '. 

An excellent book, a worthy addition to an 
excellent series. 

HUMEHRET J. FISHER 


Gordon Inwzs (еї. anl t2): Kelefa 
Saane: his career recounted by two 
Manainka bards. [vii], 11€ pp. Lon- 
don: School of Orien-al and African 
Studies, University of London, 1978. 
£6.50. 


The book opens with a skort introduction, 
which is best read togethe> with the intro- 
ductions to Dr. Innes’s volumes of 1974 and 
1976, Sunjata and Keabu ала Duladu, for a 
fuller discussion of the Mardinks bards and 
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their art. Luoy Duran has contributed a 
disoussion of the musio, and there are several 
pages of musical score. 

The main body of the book comprises the 
two accounts of the career of Kelefa Saane, 
each printed with Mandinka and English texts 
on facing pages. Tho story is straightforward. 
Kelefa was a member of one of the princely 
lines of Kaabu. When the king of Nimmi, on 
the north bank of the Gambia, appealed for 
help in & war against the neighbouring prin- 


oipality of J a, Kelefa responded. On his 
way to Niumi he refused re offers of 
wealth if he would give up intention to 


fight. His eventual arrival in Niumi was 
perhaps an embarrassment to the ruler there, 
who sent Kelefa across the river to oolleot 
taxes for him. But Kelefa was back in time 
for the main fighting between Niumi and 
Jokadu, in which he was killed. The war was 
indecisive, with losses on both sides. 

The historical significance of these events 
was slight, and Innes persuasively argues that 
the wide popularity of Kelefa’s story among 
Mandinka even today may derive from the 
fact that he embodied not only the charac- 
teristics of the princely ideal, but also the 
ideals of everyday life. As a prince, he was 
too proud to follow any calling but that of 
arms, but he cheerfully undertook fighting on 
behalf of a friend, even when his own death 
was foretold. He refused to be turned aside 
from this path of duty by repeated offers of 

5 wealth; he honourably fulfilled various 
ancial tasks entrusted to him; and at the 
last he died heroically, comforted by tho 
assurances of his grict that he had not dis- 
graced himself, nor said anything untoward. 

Though it has been an honour and а pleasure 
for me to review for the Bulletin both the 
m book and Innes's earlier Kaabu and 

uladu, I am again very conscious of my own 
inadequacy. Lacking any linguistic or literary 
competence, I cannot evaluate either work in 
these most important respecte. Let me instead 
comment briefly on two lesser themes in 
Kelefa Saane, whioh may be of interest also 
to historians and others. 

One is slavery. When Kelefa as a young 
man had molested some princely women going 
to fetoh water—it is "t he shot away their 
headpads, without touching either the head 
below or the calabash above—he was sold into 
slavery at Géba, in Guinea Bissau. This seems 
confirmation for the view that enslavement 
was sometimes a proper and legitimate form 
of punishment; but the further fast that the 
proceeds from the sale of Kelefa were spent on 

irits, which were promptly shared out round 

e town, should remind us that any form of 
ee Imm iate cash 

enefit to those istering ib should be 
interpreted cautiously. Kelefa, binding him- 
self by his word of honour, was given a horse, 
a gun, and powder and shot by his purchaser ; 
thus equi he collected a hundred cattle, 
and bought his own freedom, an interestin; 
illustration of the opportunities for - 
ransom. Received at home as а prince and a 
free man, he explained that he could not 
farm, but would only wage war; and if there 
were no war to be waged, he would ravage 
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one of the local towns, selling the inhabitants 
into slavery and living on the profits. Clearly 
social stratification and job suitability had 
also some part to play ш moulding the 
economics of the slave trade. As Kelefa 
journeyed towards Niumi, the figure of 100 
slaves ocours often in the offers made to him 


to abandon the task, and one of the ar, ents 
advanced against war was that it leads to the 
enslavement of free men. While Kelefa’s 


refusal of these offers is part of the princely 
idesl, there seems also to be a clear implication 
that the hope of gaining slaves was a common 
motive for taking part їп war. 

As in Kaabu and Fuladu, so here too there 
are в good many references to the role of the 
Muslim maraboui as diviner, my second theme. 
Innes does not enlarge upon these, tending to 
dismiss such activity as ‘part of everyday 
life’. But behind the olerio, divinmg partiou- 
larly in time of war, lie perhaps some olues to 
the penetration of Islam within black Africa. 
In Kaabu and Fuladw both sides consulted 
Muslim diviners; here, in the war between 
Niumi and Jokadu, both consulted the same 
diviner. The unfortunate man tried to get off 
the hook by refusing the second request; but 
having accepted payment for the first, and 
having shared that payment with one of his 
wives, he was compelled by another wife to 
take on the second commission for her benefit, 
& rather charming example of the way in 
which even magicians may be tied to apron 
strings. 

There are two maps, but a little more 
might have been done to reduce the number 
of place names o ing in text or commentary 
but not on the maps. Footnotes, as in Kaabu 
and Fuladu, are still out of place, at the end 
of each socount, and the texts still lack any 
indication of which lines have notes attached 
and which do not. Such economies may be 
appropriate for a popular publisher, but are 
ony really inescapable in serious scholarship 

1 


It is altogether an excellent volume, still 
further enlarging Innes's most valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of African oral 
literature, and through that literature of 
Afrioan civilization. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Davi» WinuaM Conen: Womunafu’s 
Bunafu: a study of authority in a 
nineteenth-century African community. 
x, 216 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, [1977]. £11.20. 


This is à small, highly polished gem of great 
brilliance. Dr. Cohen has deliberately direoted 
his steps away from what has so often been 
accepted as the main stream of nineteenth- 
century African history. He has turned his 
back on the great royal courts, the major 
mitay adventurers, the commercial high- 
ways, the areas of technological and ideological 
innovation. He hardly refers to African 
encounters with European and other agents 
of the world outside Africa. Instead he has 
explored with a masterly, refined technique 
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the impact on one tiny community of the 
arrival of a child who at birth was proclaimed 
to be possessed by the Lwo saline ben 
Mukama. This focus on a minute, remote 
area m Busoga, and on the career of a single 
individual, the child and then leader, Mukama 
Womunafu, who was born in the 1830’s and 
who died in 1806, results in a study which 
illuminates the dynamıos of marrıage, migra- 
tion, and authority. It notably extends the 
horizons of African history; it demonstrates 
how much historians of Cohen’s ability can 
recover at this intimate, local level; and it 
will undoubtedly command the attention and 
t not only of historians, but also of 
anthropologista and all those who wish to 
understand more fully the nature of pre- 
colonial African institutions and soaeties. 
The community at Bunafu was too small 
and transient to have preserved much in the 
way of communal traditions. The basic local 
data available to the author were, therefore, 
the records of ancestral marriages and births 
carried in the minds of their living descendants 
whom he interviewed. Through the patient 
correlation and analysis of this data, combined 
with a hawk-like readiness to snatch up into 
his analysis any sorap of relevant evidence 
(the exegesis on pp. 108-15 of the kyonzira 
reference could well become a olassio example 
of the ing of an oral tradition), Cohen 
has been able to reconstruct in detail the 
process by which the religious authority of 
the child Mukama gradually was buit upon 
and became integrated into the leadership and 
position of a dynastic prince. The author is 
ortunate in being able to weave these events 
into the rich and sharply coloured fabric of 
Ganda history with its well-established chrono- 
logical landmarks, and one is continually 
impressed by his ability to place Bunafu 
within the wider Soga context with an ease 
and confidence born from his earlier massive 
research in this whole area. The presentation 
has been conceived and orcheatrated with 
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consummate skill and olaritr, and the balance 
between the sequenoe of oœ] events anc the 
wider pattern of interlasustrine life is ad- 
mirably maintained. 

Indeed Cohen 18 so mioa in eommani of 
this broader baokgrounc that he omits at 
times to indicate to his -exlers the evidence 
for some of his statemen-e, One would have 
appreciazed, for instance, feotnote references 
on p. 106 to the source fo: tae first journey to 
Buddu, and on p.135 to -he evidence oon- 
cernmng the replacement 5f the Samia hce m 
the 1850's by hoes from Зилуого. And while 
on the question of footnstes, ıt is deplorable 
that in so well-produced a volume, wità ite 
superb sequence of maps, the footnoter are 
huddled at the end and rence difflontt to 
consult even though талу of them derelop 
important points in the argument. The only 
other regret of this reviewer was that whereas 
the economic and politica ects of the rtory 
are throughout impressively handled, the 
religious dimension 1s br comparison rather 
aketchily treated. We are cften alerted to тів 
overriding significance ic the early fortunes 
of the Mukama’s enclosuse snd in Nafa’s pro- 
tracted opposition to tae rismg power of 
Womunafu; but we are tcid relatively іе 
about the ritual spesialBte who surrounded 
the Mukama, about the fo-ms and purposes 
of the spirit who possessed him, or abous the 
nature of the services which these religious 
figures performed in this nescent community. 
Perhaps the evidence for tuch a reconstrustion 
has simply not survived; -perheps this is a 
realm which presents pecaliar difficulties for a 
Western, or modern, investigator to penetrate. 
It ı8 strenge that Cohen Coe not discuss what 
obstacles impeded him in this sphere. In 
either case, however, it is a measure о: the 
author's highly sucocesrfu. exploration of 
Bunafu that one can b»g to ask for yet 
further information and analysis. 


RIOHARD GRAY 


SHORT NOTICES 


Herbert H. Parer (ed.): Jewish lan- 
es: theme and variations. Pro- 
ings of regional conferences of the 

Assoctation for Jewish Studies held at 

the University of Michigan and New 

York Unwersity in March-April 1975. 

viii, 171 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : Asso- 

ciation for Jewish Studies, 1978. 

(Distributed by Krav Publishing 

House, Inc., New York. $10.) 

The present volume contains eight papers 
delivered by six scholars, and each study is 
followed by some discussion. There is no 
index. The title of the orginal conferences, at 
which these papers were read, was ‘ Hebrew 
and Jewish languages: case studies of lan- 
guage-culture continuity ’—a fine example of 
the contemporary flavour, injected (happily 
only skin-desp) even into so sturdily old- 


fashioned (= free of jargor ?) & discipline aa 
Semitios. 

Joshus Blau contributes both ‘ The histerioal 

eriods of the Hebrew langusge ' and ‘ Medieval 
adeo Arake >, while Jonas Greenfield vrites 
on ‘Aramaio and ite licleote' and The 
languages of Palestine, ZW 3.0.x. — 200 c.u.'; 
© Yiddish ’ is by Marvin Herzog and ‘ Judeo- 
Romance | ages’ by George Jochno-vitz ; 
Denah Lida deals with ‘ Ladino | e and 
literature’ and Hertert Peper with ‘ Jadeo- 
Persian ’, 

Blau's two studies bear the hallmark of 
genuine authority, whib that on Hebrew, 
argely seen from the van-age point of oon- 
temporary Hebrew, makes excellent reading аё 
well. The two respor.dents to this paper have 
some important things tc any. 


Jonas Greenfield’s survey of Aramaic and. 


ita dialscta lays emphesir on the gradual 
development of Aramaic ar the chief rival of 
Hebrew for the title of ‘ Jewish language’. 
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In the Bible itself, in the Targumim and the 
Talmud, ın legal documenta (notably kotuba 
and gef), and in some of the central parte of 
the liturgy (such as the 022418) Aramaic is 
erther an indispensable or even the ohief 
ingredient. In his essay on the languages of 
Palestine Greenfield shows his mastery of а 
linguistic and historical situation of rare 
complexity. His two respondents, Herbert С. 
Youtie and Francis E. Peters, provide, 

vely, very convincing accounts of the 
character of the Greek language of that era 
and of the distinction between languages 
(Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, and Latin) spoken 
in Palestine and in use during the operative 


period. 

Marvin Herzog furnishes а state-of-the-art 
assessment of Yiddish, i.e. its chronological 
and geographical dimensions and a review of 

and ourrent research. His ndent, 
omas L. Markey, is a Germanist and general 
linguist, and he lays partioular stress on the 
claims of Yiddish as an autonomous subject 
worthy of study alongside German and its 
dialects, For the general linguist in particular 
this ‘ language-in-oontaot ’ par excellence opens 
up vistas of fascinating complexity. After all, 
Goethe himself, more than 200 years ago, had 
taken seriously the study of ‘das barocke 
Judendeuteoh '. 

The paper on the Judeo-Romance | es 
is ooncerned with Judeo-Spanish, Judeo- 
Italıan, Judeo-Provengal, and Judeo-French— 
the last-named bemg partioularly renowned on 
account of Rashi’s numerous glosses (collected 
in part by Darmesteter and Blondhern) and 
their significance to the study of Old French 
and Romance philology. 

Denah Lida’s essay on Ladino is much 
more than a general survey and provides a 

t deal of substantive information on 
Sadeo-Spanish language and literature which 
will be gratefully received, particularly by 
those who are as innocent of this vernacular as 
the present reviewer, David M. Bunis’s well- 
documented response is mamly concerned 
with questions of Sephardio nomenclature. 

The last paper, on Judeo-Persian, by the 
editor of this volume exhibita all the profound. 
knowledge and Jong immersion in the subject 
which even a layman in this field can readily 
discern. The importance of this subject is 
vouchsafed. by the fact that ‘a Judeo-Iranien 
linguistio and cultural symbiosis extends in a 
continuous and unbroken line from the sixth 
century B.0.8.... until the present day '. The 
response to this paper consists largely of an 
outline of research in this fleld currently being 
carried out by a small band of practitioners in 
three continents. 

Altogether a valuable book and an excellent 
mtroduotion to some of the Jewish langua 
(Jewish varieties of modern Greek and Tur 
or the Neo-Aramaic of Kurdish Jews could not 
be included in the present volume). 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


SHELOMo Monaa: The Hebrew language 
tradition of the Baghdadi community. 
(Publications of the Hebrew Univer- 
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sity Language Traditions Project, 
Vol. I.) xii, xx, 145 pp. Jerusalem: 
Hebrew University Language Tradi- 
tions Project, 1977. [In Hebrew.] 


Ктлл Katz: The Hebrew language 
tradition of the community of Djerba 
(Tunisia). (Publications of the 
Hebrew University Language Tradi- 
tions Project, Vol. IL) vii, xxxv, 
410 pp. Jerusalem: Hebrew Univer- 
sity L Traditions Project, 
1977. [In Hebrew.] 


These are the first two volumes of a wıde- 
ranging and important project, under the 
editorship of Professor S. Morag, describing 
and recording the language traditions of 
oriental Jewish communities. The series 18 
published in Hebrew, but this should not 
prove & serious obstacle even to those not 
fluent in this medium of scholarly communica- 
tion, for anyone able to benefit from a study 
of this nature will need to possess a mınımum 
of technical training in this grammatical genre. 
The Hebrew University Language Traditions 
Project has amassed, over the years, a for- 
midable collection of tape archives covering 
various aspects of the oriental Jewish language 
tradition, such as the reading of the Bible and 
post-biblical literature, Targumio as well as 
Talmudic Aramaic, and the ‘ transletion 
languages ’ used by such communities for the 
interpretation of Biblical and post-biblioal 
texts. 

The first volume, on the Baghdad: com- 
munity, is by the опе editor of the entire 
series, Professor Morag, who has worked m 
this field more than anyone else and brings to 
it well-tried expertise and profound know- 
ledge. The present instalment 1s confined to 
phonology, but & second part dealing with 
morphology is currently in preparation. The 
introduction offers a brief histoncal outline of 
the Baghdad Jewish community and of their 
Hebrew language tradition; it also seta out 
the aims and methods of the present volume 
ав well as a het of the actual recordings 
employed. The main part of the book is 
descriptive and workmanlike, a model of how 
а study of this character ahould be carried out. 

Dr. Katz’s volume follows the general 
scheme laid down for the series as a whole. 
It covers phonology as well as the morphology 
of the verb and represents a very substantial 
contribution to our historical and hnguistio 
knowledge of the Jewish community on the 
island of Djerba, situated close to the eastern 
ooast of Tunisia. 

The present work was written as a dootoral 
thesis under the supervision of Professor 
Morag; it appears to be unaltered and does 
not embody the claim, so beloved of newly 
fledged doctors, that it representa & ' revised 
and improved version’ of the original thesis. 
Dr. Katz and her supervisor deserve our 
Bincere congratulations coupled with the hope 
that this important enterprise will flourish. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFE 
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KargnLEEN M. Kanyon: The Bible and 
recent archaeology. 105 pp. London: 
British Museum Publications Ltd., 
1978. £5.50 (£3.25 limp). 


This sim volume is professedly addressed 
to the general reader and not the specialist. 
Almost half is taken with helpful m 
drawi and black and white re 
Dame een in her last book here adapte 
some lectures given in Ohio to give her own 
survey of archaeological finds from Patriarchal 
to New Testament times. She concentrates 
on her own work st Jericho, Jerusslem and 
Samaria with her customary authority over 
this material. Otherwise excursions are largely 
confined to the work of Yadin at Hazor, 
Gezer and Megiddo and, later, Masada. 
Against a too brief sketch of the historical 
end literary background and problems she 

er the value of archaeological 

ce. Thus only a partial picture is 
presented and that regrettably with serious 
omissions and some errors. In a book with 
this sweeping title the reader would at least 
expect some account of the evidence of 
opieraphy. Thus we have Qumran without 

ө Dead Sea Sorolls in any detail of their 
scope and nature and no reference to the many 
texts which have influenced Old Testament 
studies d the last decades. The book is 
virtually co: to British work in Palestine 
and is of limited use in the interpretation of 
the Bible, archaeology or of the relevant 


British Museum material. 
D.J. W. 
REmBARD WEERT: Studien zum 
Diwan des Rat. (Islamkundliche 


Untersuchungen, Bd. 44.) [ii], 178 pp. 
Freiburg im B u: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1977. DM 28. 


This book is a meticulously researched piece 
of work, the aim of which is to restore the best 
text of al-RA'i's 
was an Umayyad poet of considerable standing 
who played a not very important role in the 
flytings, or poetic exchanges of abuse, of Jarir 
and al-Farazdaq, and in may have died 
from the poetio punishment inflicted on him 
and his tribe by Jarir; and altho Dhü 
al-Rummah was his rawf, nevertheless his 
diwün is not great in volume. The author of 
this book had oolleoted a large number of 
verses from the 'adab and linguistic literature 
before he took into account the gasa’td of the 
Yale manuscript Nr. 389 (earlier owned by 
de Sacy), and he was not able to take into 
account a source mentioned in the bibliography 
to Saläh al-Din ba ques diwän of al-Sham- 
mäkh, namel published work by 
Muhammed abih Hijab in the Maktabat 
al-rasä’ıl al-'ilmiyyah of Dar al-‘Uliim, which 
is said to contain about 800 verses. 

The author’s research has nevertheleas been 
productive. After excluding 104 falsely 
attributed verses, he is left with 1,310 of 
which only 364 are extant in the Yale MS. 


Although al-R&‘T 


The analysis, apparatus criticus, and notes 
are all of & high standard. The quotations the 
author has so carefully culled from the litera- 
ture are not, as one would expect, very long 
or necessarily the poet’s best. However, it is 
now, thanks to the edivor, possible to form 
some kind of opinion of the poetic abilities of 
&l-Rà't, independent of the judgement of 
early Arab oritics. 
2. M. JOHNSTONE 


Еішүлно Авнтов: T's medieval Near 
East: social and economic history. 
Collected studtes. [vi], ii, [343], 2, 8 pp. 
London: Variorum Eeprints, 1978. 


This useful volume о? aoe brings 
together 12  artioles orginally published 
between 1949 and 1977. The data on which 
they are based are, as the authcr says in his 

reface, the Geniza dooumsnts supplemented 
the Arabio town chronicles and collections 
of biographies, as well as Sy the archives of 
the Italian trading cities. The articles them- 
selves include contributions to monetary and 
economics history, and alac studies of wider 
range and signifloance. Th-ee of these are of 
particular interest, ва they deal with a field of 
research of growing importance: the articles 
entitled ‘ L'administration urbaine en Syrie 
médiévale’ (1958), ‘L'ursanisme syrien à 
la basse-6poque' (1858), and ' Républiques 
urbainea dans le Proche-Or ent à l'époque des 
oroisades ?' (1975). The method of repro- 
duction of these articles sererely restricts the 
of correction and emendation, but the 
author has added two pags of addenda and 
corrigenda. 


Р.М.Н. 


9. R. бмітн and М. A. 8. ABDEL 
HarEEM (ed. and tr): The book of 
the superiority of docs over many of 
those who wear ciotes, by Ibn al- 
Marzuban. xxxvii, £8 pp. [English], 
iti, 77 pp. [Arabic], 4 plates. War- 
minster: Aris and Phillips, 1978. 
£6.50. 


This vleasant little book, with its attractive 
title, эв evidence in itself that A-abio scholar- 
ship need not be dull and en already readable 
adab colleotion of tales 18 made the livelier 
by the authors’ touches of humour. Ibn 
al-Marzubän is a fourth/teath oantury writer 
of Baghdad who has assembled a number of 
doggy stories; although eome 15 stories or 
statements are also to be faınd in al-Hayawan 
of al-Jähiz which surely murt have been 
available to him, he makee no reference to it. 
Al-Tanükh! uses 14 of “bn al-Marzubün's 
stories, he is also {ое Гу al-Damiri, while 
one story is even found ir Alf Laylah. The 
text, reproduced from a sype-written оору, 
is well edited and generoisly vowelled, the 
usual apparatus criticus beng provided. The 
express aim of the authors is “to achieve the 
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happy medinm between a translation which is 
too and far removed from the origmal 
and one which sticks doggedly—if this word 
may be used in such a context --to it and 
makes it unpalatable to the reader '. 

The authors supply their own title, ‘Man 
has gone to the dogs’, for the first section— 
of which the theme is that noble spirits are no 
more to be found among mankind—and 
‘Man’s best frienda’ for the second section 
which extols the virtues of the dog in prose 
and verse. The conoludmg tale in the series, 
the authors point out, is, in slightly different 
dress, identical with that of the hound Gelert 
that protected Liewellyn’s infant son against 
a wolf, only to be slain mistakenly by his 
master. It seems as if the tale originated in 
India. 

Dr. Smith as a dog lover and owner is 
concerned to correct erroneous impressions of 
the ‘ Attitudes of the Arabs to the dog’ in an 
interesting discussion of this topic. A passage 
from a medieval Yemenite treatise on ous- 
tomary law may be relevant in this context. 
AL-kilab ‘ald thaläthah asnaf, kalb mashiyah 
alladhi yadhüd min-hà 'Lsibá', wa-kalb al-sayd 
yajlub li-mawlä-hu masalih, wa-kalb Меп, 
wa-'l-rabi‘ la gimah la-hu. For killing the dog 
protecting cattle the fine 1s в dinar, for the 
hunting dog two dinars, for the fortress 
guard og four dmars, but the fourth category 

no value at all! These fines are paid to a 
malik qadir, but if the owner is only a hunta- 
man he recerves merely half damages. This is 
parallel to the shar'; penalties m a httle 
treatise, Raf‘ alnigäb ‘an ahkam al-kiläb by 
а certain Mahmüd Hasan Rabi‘ (t), Matba'at 
al-Anwar, Cairo, n.d., & pamphlet picked up 
from & Jeddah дей vendor bs the reviewer, 
but this latter writer quotes Hadith to say that 
the Angela do not enter a house in which 
there is a dog! To the note on al-Jabbänah 
(p. 18) might be added that it is commonly 
used in the Yemen for an open space outside 
a town or village. 

In addition to the drawings with which the 
book is illustrated there are a drawing of two 
Saliiqi pups from al-Hayawän and several 
ministures from mainly rather later Persian 
MBS. Drs. Smith and Abdel Haleem have 
made a novel contribution, not without ita 
significance to a theme little discussed by 
Arabio scholare. 

В. B. BERJEANT 


Raméw Lounrpo Díaz: Marruecos en 
la segunda mitad del siglo XVIII. 
Vida interna: politica, social y reli- 
giosa durante el sultanato de Sidi 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, 1757-1790. 
386 pp., 2 maps. Madrid: Instituto 
Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, [1978]. 


This is a lucidly written and eamly readable 
account of the trials and vicismtudes which 
beset the Makhzan during the reign of Sidi 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah, 1757-90. It is 
prefaced by a series of chapters which disouss 
the importance of the ‘Alawite dynasty and 
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the decline which followed the death of 
Mawläy Ismä‘il. 

A wide range of subjects topical to the 
reign of Sultan Sidi Muhammad are presented. 
These include administrative reorganization, 
the structure and role of the army, the 
Sinhàja revolts in central Morocco, the 
methods adopted to control territory under 
the sway of the Makhzan, the opposition of 
the marabouts—especially by the Näsirıyyün 
of Tamgrüt—and the conflict and intrigue 
within the royal family and household. In an 
epilogue the author summarizes his con- 
clusions. 

These have been reached after careful 
investigation of sources, some of the Arabio 
manuscripts in the Rabat archives (pp. 29-34). 
Two works in partioular are cited, al-Rawda 
al-Sulaymäniyya by Abu'-Qàsim al-Zayyüni, 
and the Ta'rikh al-Du'ayf by Muhammad 
al-Du‘ayf al-Ribàti. The value of all the 
source material is assessed. 

The subject will be of considerable interest 
to specialists in Moroccan history and society 
during the eighteenth century. The ıntro- 
duotory Dep us contain an outline of tribal 
distributive hi in Morocco based on the 
pioneer works of E. F. Gautier, H. Terrasse, 
and G. Marcais. The prinorpal criticism of the 
content is likely to come from anthropologists, 
sociologists, and economists, who will And the 
approach very traditional and lacking weight 
and argument in theee fields. The author has 
followed a consistent system of transcription 
although there are occasional maccurate 
вр of proper names and some misprinta. 

i as & whole, however, the book is a 
praiseworthy contribution to Moroccan studies. 


HT. N. 


VLADIMIR MmorskyY: The Turks, Iran 
and the Caucasus in the Middle Ages. 
[viii], ii, [854], 6 pp., front. London: 
Variorum Reprints, 1978. 


In 1964, two years before Professor Minor- 
в death, the University of Tehran pub- 
ished a volume containing 20 of his articles 
under the title of Iranica. This was Minoraky’s 
own selection, and some of the articles were 
substantially revised by the author for that 
publication, which therefore superseded the 
originals, The volume under review includes 
16 further articles, unrevised of course, and 
printed acoording to the usual Variorum 
pattem, ie. direct from the journals and 
eg in whioh the are -original Шу 
а; ; and retaining, erefore, e 
ea varied typefaces and pagination. In 
the absence of author’s ıevisions, this seems 
to me в method which has a good deal to be 
said for it: in effect we have here a ve 
convenient volume of offprints, together w1 
an index to the whole by . Minorsky. 
The articles retain almost all their im- 
ortance, and are hkely to continue to do go. 
ey will be familiar to readers of this Bulletin, 
in which indeed 12 of the 16 made their first 
appearance. Ав the late Professor Boyle—a 
former pupil of Minorsky—remarks in his 
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preface, most of the articles ‘are concerned 
with the impact of Turkish (and for a limited 
pened) Mongol invaders upon the course of 
ry in Iran and her neighbouring countries’. 
The articles are: (1) ‘Tamim ibn Bahr’s 
journey to the Uyghurs’, (2) ‘The Khazars 
and the Turks in the Akim al-Marjan’. 
(3) ‘A new book on the Khazars’ (a long 
review of D. M. Dunlop, The history of the 
Jewish Khazars), (4-7) The four Caucasica 
articles, (8) ‘The Turkish dialect of the 
Khalaj’, (8) {жуу place-names in Mukri 
Kurdistan °, (10) * A Mongol deoree of 720/1320 
to the family of Shaykh Zahid ’, (11) * Thomas 
of Metaop ‘on the Timurid-Turkman wars’, 
(12) * La Perse au XVe ai&ole entre la Turquie 
et Venise ’, (13) * The olan of the Qara-qoyunlu 
rulers', (14) ' The Qara-qo u and the 
Qutb-shähs ', (15) ‘А civil and military review 
in Fars m 881/1476, (16) ‘A soyürghäl of 
Qasim b. Jahangir Aq-qoyunlu (903/1498) ’. 


D. O. MORGAN 


JoHn Anprew Boyız (tr): The llahi- 
nama or book of God of Fartd al-Din 
‘Attar (UNESCO Collection of Repre- 
sentative Works; Persian Heritage 
Series.) xxii, 392 pp. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, [1977]. 
£9.95. 


The Iläkf-näma, a poem of over 7,000 verses, 
is one of the four religious Mathnavis which 
went into the making of Ritters magnum 
opus on "Att&r, Das Meer der Seele. The 
structure of the poem is simple enough. . It 
consists of a frame story, in which a Caliph 
allows his six Bons to express their wishes to 
possess six worldly things. The father in the 
course of conversation argues, in ascetic vein, 
about the futility of the objects of their desires, 
and illustrates his argument with numerous 
stories. 

The present translation is based upon 
Ritter’s and Rühänf’s editions of the ПамМ- 
nama, the latter, although strictly speaking 
not а oritical edition, being the better. 
Professor Boyle in his rendering chose the only 
sound method which exists for the translation 
of Classiesl Persian works, namely, to give, 
as far as possible, a literal tion with 
short philological and historical notes wherever 
necessary. In doing this he availed himself, in 
large measure, of the great work of Ritter, 
who also revised the first draft of this 
translation. 

The presentation and precision of the 
translation are exemplary. Professor Schimmel 
in her foreword expresses the hope that this 
translation will ‘ awaken a deeper interest in 
‘Attar’s work and encourage the translation 
of his other major epics also’. How sadly it 
18 to be that we shall not now have 
these from the expert hands of Professor 
Boyle himself. 

T. GANDJEI 


SHUEN-FU Lin: The transformation of 
the Chinese lyrical tradition: Chiang 
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K‘ues and Southern Sung iz'u poziry. 
xii, 249 pp. Princetor, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, [1973]. £10.10. 


Chiang K‘uei (c. 1156—. 1221) has in 
recent t.mes attracted considerable attemtion 
from scholars, prinopally for his urique 
position in the history of Chmese music and 
musical notation, in which respect Dr. L. 3. R. 
Picken’s pioneering contributions have re- 
vealed new vistas. The prerent work acknow- 
ledges debt to Picken, but concentrates ол the 
historical, tical, and general aesthetic 
aspects of Chiang’s life verse. Western 
studies of the ct form of Chinese poetry have 
during the last decades appeared in fair 
quantity, and the standarde of treatment have 
been high, wrth the result that the Western 
non-amclogist is probably better able to gain 
extensive acquaintance wita the ct than with 
any other major kind of Clinese poetry. The 
ıntroduotion to this book afords a further and 
in some ways more specifi: access to the ci, 
providing a lucid general kackground, end a 
penetrating probing into the situatione and 
atmospheres of poetic oreation during the 
Southern Sung. In partiular, there ш a 
thoughtful examination of the nature, mctives 
and economic ibilities 3f eremitism д ite 
perhaps peculiarly Chinesa, and somesimes 
peeularty Southern Sung zarb. Wisely, the 
author does not compaztmentalize the poet, 
but links him with the ne Sung fashicn for 
the yurg-wu song and with parallels in late 
Sung landscape painting. The mtroduotion 
occupies nearly a of tke book, the 
remamder of the main text analysing Ch ang's 
verse in its semantic anc prosodic aspects, 
with occasional reference to Western tLeory. 
Chiang is lyrical but often sparse, complexly 
allusivo and subtly nuareed in his word- 
meenings, and his poetry, cne feels, must have 
relied very much on the power of іа verse 
patterns and music for its affect. The trinsla- 
tions given in the text oZ this book sre in 

English, and, read п conjunotior with 
the exsgeses, should awake appetite. An 
epilogua provides a brief but interssti 
exoursion into the influerce of the Mongo! 
menace and conquests on >i-compositiom and 
the literati of the Southerr Sung. 


WILLIAM DOLBY 


Mionani§. Due: Lu You. (Twayne’s 
World Authors Series, 427.) 160 pp. 
Boston: Twayne Pablishers, [1977]. 
$9.50. 


In recent years a popular method of traating 
classical Chinese poetry szems to have been 
established whereby a sclection of poems, 
either of one poet or a group of them, is 
presented in full with translation and brief 
elucidation and lınked irto a narratize by 
some general historical account. All in ell this 
format amounts to е kind >f poetry anthology 
with expanded notes. Some poets make good 
anthology poets, those who have vritten 
individual poems that surı up a whole body 
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of experience within a short space. Others 
whose poetry is no less intense, whose craft is 
no lees impeccable, only reveal a small 
fragment of themselves in any individual 
poem, like the enlarged detail of a small 
seotion of a great painting, and our apprecia- 
tion of the whole is only possible when we 
have assembled a veritable collage of such 
details and stand well back from the pioture. 

Lu You was a most prolific writer, especially 
in his maturer years, when poems were 
pourmg off his pen; they can found to 
illustrate every detail of his life, every dream 
and aspiration he ever had, every incident of 
note in his day-to-day existence. He was a 
man of passionate nature and a man of action 
frustrated in the world at large and letting out 
his pent-up feelmgs through his poetry. 
Perhaps the very bulk of Lu You’s poetry is 
off-putting to his admirers and overwhelming 
to his translators. Any selection of his poems 
is bound to be a matter of nal choice, and 
could be di with. the time he was 
active the shih form, especially the Iu-shih, had 
been welded into a form of poetic expression 
that was at its most self-expressive and 
economical; ıb was lyricism at ite most 
supreme, the controlled yet spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings, touched off by 
sometimes the smallest moident or the slightest 
movement of thought. The shih does not 
narrate, ıt only shows the poet's response; 
Lu You was a supreme lyricist. The relatively 
small anthology selection of his poems 
demonstrates his craft as a lyricist, but tells 
us very little about him as a poet. The 
anthology has great advantages, especially ш 
presenting Chinese to the general 
publio, but it can offer us little more than в 
glimpse of the poet. 

TAO TAO BANDERS 


Georgam А. HavpEN (tr): Crime and 
punishment in medieval Chinese drama: 
three Judge Pao plays. (Harvard East 
Asian monographs, 82.) xi, 238 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Council on East 
Asian Studies, Harvard University, 
1978. (Distributed by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $18, £10.50.) 


For this book George Hayden has chosen to 
translate three plays from among the whole 
corpus of early ‘ courtroom’ plays which he 
has made his ial fleld of interest. They 
are Ch'en-chou t'iao-mi (Selling rice at Ch‘en 
chou), P'en-erh kusi (The ghost of the pot), and 
How-t‘ing hua (The flower of the back court- 
yard). As the book's sub-title indicates, all 
three feature that most famous of Chmese 
judges, Pao Cheng, whose fictional life has still 
not run its course. They do not show him at 
his forensic best, but he is firm and ultimately 
effective in his role ав instrument of retribu- 
tion, despatohing the guilty as peremptorily as 
they disposed of their victims. In faot he 
sends them to meet far more hideous deaths 
than they inflicted, but that is another matter. 
It is only їп the first pley, where he is up 
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against the rich and powerful, that Pao is 
called upon to display his passion for justice, 
which is the quality that has extended his 
lease of life inte the present day—and would 
endorse perpetual renewal. In detection he has 
more than his fair share of luck, but the luck 
ів no accident: if all nature abhors the foul 
orme, in the Chinese context nature (which 
reaches beyond the mundane) 18 exceptionally 
active on ita own behalf. So spirits and ghosts 
rise up in anger and vengeance, and the judge 
has only to read their signs, or indeed lute 
to their tale. When this is the case, the 
interest of the play is not in the denouement 
but in the entanglement, and no better 
example of entanglement could be found than 
P'en-erh. kusi. ose who do not know it 
should hasten to repair the omission. 

In translating these playa Hayden has 
sensibly provided footnotes for the references 
without explanation of which the meanmg of 
the text would not be clear, and endnotes for 
more recondite matters. The latter include 

oints where he feels his translation needs to 
e justified or where he can throw light on 
zen expressions, the Chinese oharaoters 
or which are supplied in a glossary. This 
work has been done very thoronghly. Con- 
siderable thought had also been given to the 
general discussion of this category of plays ш 
the introduction. All in all this book 18 a most 
worthy and enjoyable addition to the growing 
volume of translated Chinese drama. 


D. B. POLLARD 


Mormosuke Kasma: The diplomacy 
of Japan, 1894-1922. Vol. II. Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and Russo-Japanese 
War. 523 pp. Tokyo: Kajima Insti- 
tute of International Peace, 1978. 


This second volume in the English-language 
version of Dr. Kajima’s work concerns 
prmoipally Japan’s relations with Britam and 

ussia in the years 1901-11. In essentials, 
its pattern 18 the same as that of the previous 
volume, that 18, а selection of Japanese 
diplomatic documents, presented in fairly full 
translation and with a minimum of comment. 
Most have previously been published m 
Japanese in the Nihon Gatkd Bunsho series. 
Some, like those dealing with the exch 
at the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1904 and the ratification of the Portsmouth 
treaty, are largely formal, but a good many 
are of substantial interest for the light they 
shed on the development of Japanese policy. 
It 15 useful, for example, to have the detailed 
Japanese summaries of the exchanges between 
Komura and Witte at the Portsmouth negotia- 
tions. Some of the comment on Russian 
policy is hostile, as one might expect, but 
there is no evidence that the choice of doou- 
ments itself is particularly tendentious ; indeed, 
the material occasionally reveals aspects of 
Japanese policy which could in retrospect 
attract some criticism, so the effect is not 
entirely one-sided. The editorial standards of 
the work remain good, being in some respeots 
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(for example, bibliography) better in this 
volume than in the previous one. 
W. G. BEASLEY 


Atvin D. Coox and Hırary Conroy 
(ed.): China and Japan: search for 
balance since World War I. xxiii, 
468 pp. Santa Barbara, Calif., [and] 
Oxford: ABC-Clio, Inc., [1978]. 
£12.38. 


This volume brings together two kinds of 
material on Sino-Japanese relations from 1914 
to the 1970'8: a small number of wide-ranging 
surveys by established scholars, treating 
substantial themes, but not for the most part 
expressing any novel lines of argument; anda 
larger number of ifio accounts of narrower 
topics, based on the detailed examination of 
archives in Japan, Taiwan, and the United 
States. Some of the latter, which seem to 
have their origin in Ph.D. dissertations, 
provide valuable new information on relatively 
neglected aspects of the subject. Tsing Yuan's 

aper on Japanese activities in Shantung after 
914, and В. Winston Kahn’s discussion of 
Doihara's attempts to create an autonomous 
government in North China during 1936-6, are 
good examples. Some of the contributions, 
such as those by Frances V. Moulder and John 
Hunter Boyle, do no more than summarize 
work that the authors have already published 
in book form. This suggests that the volume 
has been long in preparation, & conolusion 
supported by the paucity of references to ve 
recent publications, as well as by the foreword, 
which dates the conception of the work from 
1972. Aocordingly, although the specialist 
will find a good deal in it that is useful, the 
neral or student who seeks an up-to- 
te survey of the field will need to look 
elsewhere. In the illustrations on pp. 440-1, 


the captions identifying photographs of 
Ishiwara Kanji and Ohira Maza i have 
been reversed. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


CLAUDINE FRIEDBERG: Comment fut 
tranchée la lane céleste et autres textes 
de Ийётайие orale bunag (Timor, 
Indonéste). (Langues et Civilisations 
à Tradition Orale, 25.) 294 pp. [Paris: 
Société d'Études Linguistiques et 
Anthropologiques de France], 1978. 


Tho greater part of this book (about 240 pp.) 
consists of 11 mythical texte from the oral 
hterature of the Bunaq of central Timor, 
collected in 1986 by the late Louis Berthe. 
The texts are accompanied by  Berthe's 
translations and by linguistico and other notes 
written by Claudine Friedberg, who has also 
provided s word-for-word translation of one 
of the myths. All except one of the texts are 
in prose and contain many dialogues, whioh will 
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be of insorest to lingciste as the first published 
examples of colloquial Buraq. The value of 
these texts for both lingaiss and anthrcpolo- 
gists is made olear in the 30-page preface, 
which, after touching on the controversy over 
whether Bunaq us an Ansfronemen language, 
gives а rapid ethnogrash:cal sketch of the 
Bunaq people, desoribee t3eir cral literature 
and its important place in ther lives and 
concludes with notes om фе phonology and 
grammar of Bunaq. 
N. G. PHILLIPS 


J. D. Елве: A history of Africa. (The 
History of Humar Scciety.) x, 
534 pp., 8 plates. London: Hutzhin- 
son, 1978. £10. 


All those who have benefited from the 
stimulus and insights o^ Erofessor Fage, and 
among the present gensretiona of historians 
of Africa there oan be few f any who, directly 
or indirectly, have rot co »enefited, wil. turn 
to this volume witk high expectations. Nor 
will tkey be disappomted. Much cf hu 
particular mastery and. oontribution to the 
subject is now made resdi y available. He is 
at his Lest in those sections where with fluent, 
broad strokes he introcucss a major treme, 
as for example in chapter 1 where he reviews 
the evidence concerning eerly man in Africa, 
the con of ‘race’ snd the spread of 
agriculture and of langiage-groups, or in 
chapter 6 where he surteys the rise of Islam, 
or again in the later chapters where ke dis- 
cusses the growth of Earcpean interests and 
the factors determining first colonial policies 
and then decolonization. But ke is also - 
ticularly skilful in redusing a well-resesrohed 
area af detailed knowl 
summary and in indiccturg ite genera. rele- 
vance for African history. He is of ooursej 
most at home in West Afrisa, but his cover: al 
of the rest of the cortirent is remarkably 
authoritative, and, by emphas-zing some of 
the most striking contrasts between the 
different areas (espacialy on p.202 and in 
discussing the impast of the slave trade), he 
illuminates the whole. Th» scope of the book 
is thus admirably comprehsnaive and it anges 
from early man to post->obnial independence, 
while above all it is notele for its conristent 
conoern to relate developments in Africa with 
those ın other continents and zo mainsain 4 
judicious balance Letwaem external amd in- 
ternal factors. His disaascion of the ccnfliote 
aroused by external insrulers is mark»d, as 
one would expect, by a dıssassicnste meturity 
and his account shoulé sgnificantly halp to 
halt any tendency toward: provineialiam that 
African history шау heve been in danger of 


acquiring. 
If there is one major tarcad of interpretation 
which is likely to be questioned by inoreasing 
numbers of historians, it is the emphzsis on 
migration and trade as the most important 
factors producing political change in pre- 
colonial Africa. diffrsionist emphasis of 
his and other earlier acocurts of divine хрр 
in Afrıca is here (рр. 40-3) reviewel an 
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rejected. Yet in discussing the formation of 
large-scale states, whether in West Africa 
(e.g. p. 105) or in Kongo and Zimbabwe, he 
still places considerable emphasis on those 
traditions which claim a central role for 
invading conquerors, and where these are 
absent the response to long-distance trade ia 
seen as the dominant factor. There is very 
little discussion of the various processes by 
which agricultural, pastoral and mineral 
wealth was gradually produced and acoumu- 
lated in African societies, nor of the variety 
of modes of development of the large number 
of people who remained outside the rule of 
organized kingdoms. Consequently there is 

atively little considerataon of the factors 
other than conquest or trade which influenced 
state formation, nor of the movement of ideas 
or the development of institutions whioh 
remained unconnected with kingdoms. As a 
result of recent and continuing research, future 
studies should be able to develop a deeper 
understanding of these internal dynamios and 
of their wider significance. But in the mean- 
time this book should certainly establish ıtself 
a8 a most welcome, attractive and reliable 
survey of the history of Africa. 

BIOHARD GRAY 


J. В. Brexs: Across the savannas to 
Mecca: the overland pilgrimage route 
from West Africa. xii, 161 pp. Lon- 
don: C. Hurst and Co., 1978. £9. 


This book presents predominantly new, 
unpublished material assembled from the 
author’s findings as he travelled with West 
African pilgrims along the savanna routes, 
een in Da The text abrıdgæ a 

mitted to the University of Liverpool 
in 1975. To the огей of author and publisher 
it has appeared in print with minimal delay. 

Dr. Birks is a geographer. In his book he 
has presented his material in a manner which 
will be of interest to Africaniste, anthropolo- 
giste, and historians. Data is conveniently 
arranged or illustrated by figures and tables 
which, in general, add to the readability of 
the text. Particularly useful is the description 
of the p na ne Chad and the 
Sudan, and the zongo vill 43-61) 
which are a characteristic заса OP. the hag 
route between West Africa and Mecca. 

The discussion opens with a brief introduc- 
tion on pilgrimages as a human activity. 
There is a chapter on the West African 

from medieval times.  Birks's 
source is principally Dr. A. O. al-Nagar’s The 
pilgrimage from West Africa, 1968. The 
history is not continuous, 

The major part of the study is not a re- 
appraisal of the information given by medieval 
geographers and historians. The bulk of the 

ent is founded on source material from 
the tarn of the century onwards, Each chapter 
offers a compendium of facts derived 
first-hand sources. These include one or two 
pilgrimage case-histories (pp. 84-9). One 
would have liked to have seen more of these 
but perhaps Birks lacks the facilities which 
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would have let him undertake wider sondages. 

The author remarks (p. 7) that ‘ few studies 
have been devoted towards an understandin; 
of the form and nature, or international an 
local impact of the pilgrimage in the modern 
world’. This book is a useful introduction to 
the hajj as an Afrıcan and a contemporary 
phenomenon. It could serve as a reference 
work for апшат studies m other transit areas 
of the Muslim world. 

H. T. N. 


GLYNN Li. Isaac: Olorgesaslie: Ar- 
chaeological studies of a Middle Pleisto- 
cene lake basin in Kenya. xvi, 272 pp., 
78 figs., 23 plates. 61 plates. Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press, 1977. 
$15, £10.50. 


Isaac’s research work on the early prehistory 
of East Africa is directed towards studying 
archaeological sites in terms of the patterned 
and structured behaviour of their inhabitants 
and the systems that moulded this. His 
ideas were developed and first tested in 
excavations at Olorgesailie between 1962 and 
1965 and presented as a Ph.D. thesis in 1989. 
They were soon recognized as being of great 

canoe to Lower Pleistocene studies. 

г too long an interval they are now made 
fully accessible in, as Isaac says, ‘ streamlined ’ 
form in this volume. 

Discovered by Louis and Mary Leakey in 
1941, Olorgesailie has always been over- 
shadowed by Olduvai Gorge, 120 miles away, 
whose deposits extend much further back in 
time. The 19 sites е within the lake 
sedimenta of Olorgesailie all contained Acheu- 
lean artifacts and are best dated to between 
400,000 and 500,000 years ago, within the 
Middle Pleistocene. This is a comparatively 
neglected period, lacking ‘the drama that 
surrounds the pursuit of origins in the Lower 
Pleistocene ’ and ‘ the strong aesthetic appeal, 
... art and fastidious craftamanship’ of the 
U Palaeolithic. 

e of Isaao’s primary aims is ‘ to raise the 
level of awareness of the kinds of interpreta- 
tional problems’ met in Palaeolithic research. 
He demonstrates clearly and conclusivel у the 
inadequacies of texonomio studies o 
Lower Palaeolithio. There are far too few 
adequate assemblages for 'the huge scale of 
the space-time continuum’. What samples 
there are show enormous variation. It is thus 
difficult to envisage and imposaible to define 
developmental , activity variants or 
cultural phyla wit the Acheulean. One 
cannot approach the Acheulean using the 
concepts of oulture-history nor see such 
history as a useful or attainable goal. 

Isaao seeks instead to interpret his material 
in terms of the ‘ total ecological, social and 
economic content of human behaviour’. 
Others have paid lip-service to similar ideals. 
Isaao’s work is exceptional because he keeps 
his research objectives so clearly and con- 


sistently in the foreground. оошо he is 
seeking answers to precisely questions, 
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questions of real interest to every student of 
man, queetions that can be answered at least 
in part and to whose answers the archaeological 
data 18 genuinely and demonstrably capable of 
contributing. Isaac 18 never content sunply to 
describe and speculate. The creative inter- 
action between theory, data, test and inter- 
pretatzon can be followed throughout this 
volume and generates гез] interest, even 
exatement, in the reader. 

The first three chapters describe the 
graphic setting, the excavated srtes and their 
stratigraphy. The fourth interprets the sites 
in terms of their human inhabitants. The 
remaining four chapters describe the assem- 
blages of artefacts (illustrated in a novel way 
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with 61 stereoscopic pairs of photographs of 
some of the larger artefacts), looking at their 
variation and seeking socio-economic explana- 
tions for it. Isaac is careful throughcut to 
relate Olorgesailie to rebvant Palaechthio 
research work elsewhere. "Though this is an 
excavation report, and Issac makes nc con- 
cessions to the non-specalist, his rigorous 
scientific disorpline and «larity of thought 
make the text precise, caisp, economie and 
easy to follow. Modest ın format and presenta- 
tion, this i a key volume Tor anyone w-shing 
to understand the basio issues in owrrent 
Palaeolithic research. 


P. 8. GABLAXR 
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The China Station 
War and Diplomacy 1830—1860 


Gerald S. Graham 


China was opened physically to the West by the Royal Navy, and 
this is the first book which attempts to analyse in detail how this 
was done. Although essentially it was a maritime operation, the 
author is not merely concerned with the details of amphibious 
warfare leading eventually to the capture of Peking. Military 
strategy was bound to be influenced by British domestic policy just 
as it remained inseparable from foreign policy. £15 





A Course in Spoken Arabic 
Shafi Shaikh 


This book offers an introduction to spoken Arabic for those who 
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means of transliteration into Roman script. The book then 
demonstrates language use through a direct conversational 
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Lee Siegel 
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Sanskrit poem, the Gitagovind. £12.25 


Bhutan: The Dragon Kingdom in Crisis 


N. К. Rustomji 


On the night of 5 April 1964, Jigmie Dorji, Prime Minister of the 
Himalayan Kingdom of Bhutan, was assassinated. It was assumed 
initially that the assassination could only be the act of an insane 
fanatic; soon it became evident that the King’s uncle had issued 
the fatal order, and that the assassination was in fact the climax of 
hidden, but mounting tension over issues as diverse as dynastic 
rivalry, Bhutan’s modernization, and a royal affaire de coeur. This 
is the first objective account of a critical event in Bhutan’s history. 
lllustrated £4.50 
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Translated by William L. MacDonald 
and Tsuyoshi Hasegawa with ofo 
Hellmut Wilhelm 

One of the most important books in 
the world's literature, the / Ching, or 
Book of Changes, is one of the first 
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companion volume to the Richard 
Wilhelm/Cary F. Baynes translation of 
the ! Ching (Princeton), this volume 
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profound book. 

Bollingen Series LXII: 2. £7.90 


A CHINESE PIONEER FAMILY 
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Johanna Menzel Meskill 

In an absorbing account of a frontier 
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family history but a social history of 
late imperial China as well. Drawing 
ona wide range of sources, she evokes 
local history as It was experienced by 
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governed them. Sponsored by the East 
Asian Institute, Columbia University. 
Illus. £12.50 
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the Sixth Century A.D. 
Kung-chuan Hsiao 

Translated by F. W. Mote 
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analytical and comparative methods. 
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The Political Thougkt of Mao 
John Bryan Starr 

Making use of the entire corpus of 
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available to date, John Starr closely 
examines that aspect c? Mao's 
political thought knowa as his “theory 
of continuing ће revolution under the 
dictatorship of the prodetariat." Not 
only has this theory Бееп treated both 
by Mao and his successors as the 
culmination of his thecretical activity; 
it also affords a broad view of the 
political themes, concepts, and Ideas 
on which his theory i5 based. 

Cloth, £12.50. Paper, £3.75 
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MI FU AND THE CLASSICAL 
TRADITION OF CHINESE 
CALLIGRAPHY 

Lothar Ledderose 

One of the greatest 
calligrapher-scholars of the Sung 
dynasty, Mi Fu (1052-1107) played a 
pivotal role in the transmission of the 
classical tradition of the Chin masters' 
art. In his investigation of the origins of 
the classical tradition and Mi Fu's 
influence on those who followed him, 
Lothar Ledderose gives us an 
unprecedented grasp of the 
evolutionary patterns in the history of 
Chinese calligraphy. 50 illus. 9% x 
12”, £18.80 
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Chiang K’uei and Southern Sung 
Tz’u Poetry 
Shuen-fu Lin 
Chiang K’uei was a major writer of 
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of the Sung Dynasty. This book 
explores his work and his career as 
they exemplified the radical 
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Chinese life, art, literature, and 
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By combining biography and textual 
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rich cultural context in which Chiang 
K'uei wrote, Prof. Lin makes an 
important advance in Chinese literary 
scholarship. 11105. £9.50 
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The evolution of China's legal 
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aspects of the transformation of 
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domination. Paul Ch'en's exploration 
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the impact of the Mongols on 
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Studies in East Asian Law, Harvard 
University. £12.40 


THE T'ANG CODE 

General Principles, Volume ! 
Translated, with an Introduction, by 
Wallace Johnson 
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society and a harmony between the 
human and the natural worlds, the 
T'ang Code reflects the primary 
purpose of traditional Chinese law. 
First promulgated in A.D. 653, the 
Code has been the single most 
important collection of laws in the 
history of East Asia, and this is its first 
complete translation into any Western 
language. Studies in East Asian Law, 
Harvard University. £15.70 
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The Japanese Company 
Rodney C. Clark 
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Willard Peterson 
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Edited by Jonathan Spence and John E. Willis, Jr. 
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claims of their native tradition. He demonstrates the results 
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two techniques in the light of modern scientific knowledge. 
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mythological evidence concerning a violent earthquake which 
occurred in an area of the Zagros mountains east of Sumer in 
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into the making of religious history and suggests an answer to 
the question why the area has for several millenia bean 
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document, with facing translation and annotation, and a general 
introduction. 
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Series Aethiopica. 

1979 173 pages 46 plates 1 map £7.00 net 
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An Amharic Chrestomathy was first published by Oxford University 
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THE BAWDY BIBLE* 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Introductory 425; substitution 426; Proverbs 26: 6 426; Queen of 
Sheba 427; Adam and Eve 428; chastity belta 429; wife/sister 
syndrome and merriment between the sexes 430; prohibrted 
relations (general, adultery, incest, bestiality, homosexual conduot, 
nakedness, Onan’s deed, crushed testicles, transvestitism, virginity, 
rape and seduction) 432; polygamy 436; prostitution 438 ; 
euphemism (типе soferim, Massoretio attenuations, phallic symbols, 
female pudenda, bodily functions, miscellaneous euphemisms) 440 ; 
the reality and symbolism of whoredom 446; the Song of Songs 
447; Words discussed 450; Biblical references 453; Talmudic 
references 455 ; Bibliographioal references and Abbreviations 455-6. 


Although the Hebrew Bible is a literary document of relatively limited size, 
containing only a certain segment of what must have been a considerable body 
of literature,! there is little doubt that even those remnants which have come 
down to us include some areas of the vocabulary of lewdness which have not 
always been recognized, either intentionally or unintentionally. While I do not 
hold the view that the Old Testament is either exclusively or even primarily a 
‘religious’ text, it is unquestionably true that the criteria of admission into 
the canon were governed by considerations not entirely divorced from the 
element of likely divine approval. Yet even within those books of the Hebrew 
Bible whose orthodox propriety was never in any doubt there are embedded 
thoughts as well as expressions that fall within the field and broad range of the 
present paper. And this is, a fortiori, the case with regard to those compositions 
which had to struggle hard to gain admission into the canon of the Old 
Testament.” 

The flavour of ‘ bawdy’ does not travel well across language boundaries: 
there is nothing directly comparable in Hebrew, classical or modern, and 
yp or mar mo belong to a different linguistic register altogether? The 


same is true of Arabic „г> or „15, and of French ‘obscène’; in German 
‘derb-drollig’ may possibly reflect the appropriate notion. In English. 
‘lascivious ', ‘lewd ’, ‘ lustful’, © prurient’, ‘lecherous ’, ‘ erotic’, ‘ salacious ’, 
‘smutty ’, are not synonyms of ‘ bawdy’ but belong to an adjacent semantic 
field. ‘ Ribald’, ‘coarse’, ‘loose’ are, perhaps, closest. Thus in Edmund 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene (п, 1, 10): 


* Somewhat differing lectures, based on the substance of this paper, were delivered to the 
Pos uate Hebrew Centre at Oxford (as the fifth Sacks Lecture), at the kind invitation of 
Dr. David Patterson, and to the Society for Old Testament Study meeting et St. Andrews 
ee under the presidency of Professor William McKane (on 18 May and 18 July 1978, 
respectively). 

1Cf. Ullendorff, ‘Is Bibhesl Hebrew a language ?’, BSOAS, 1971 (= Studies in Semitic 
Languages and Civilizations, Wiesbaden, 1977, pp. 3-17). See also references to 9737 DD 
тт spond nyy (1 Kings 14: 29, eto. A to “won DD (Josh. 10:13, 2 Sam. 1:18), 
and to mrp ГИЛ РӘ “ao (Num. 21: 14); of. Benzinger, Bucher der Könige, рр. xı-xii. The 
largo a apooryphal, pseudepigraphical, and Qumranio literatures show the extent of extra-biblical 


773 Eepecially Song of Songs, Qoheleth, and Esther (incidentally never referred to in the New 
Testament), dealing with love, doubt, and patriotism, respectively. 

2 There are, of course, various ciroumlooutions m modern Hebrew, such a8 пру"? 
ht. ‘rade without trousers’, i.e. obscene, lewd (D. Ben-Amotz and N. Ben-Ye Pol 
Dictionary of Hebrew Slang, Jerusalem, 1973, 50). 


426 EDWARD ULLBNDOEFE 


O would 15 80 had chaunst, 

That you, most noble Sir, had present beene 
When that lewd ribauld, with vile lust advaunst, 
Laid first his filfthy hands on virgin oleene. 


The Hebrew zimmah need be no more specific than ‘ plan, device, intent’, as 
in Job 17:11 


My days are past, 1729 m 

My purposes are broken off, pm "nir 

a ee 

the thoughts of my heart 225 "fn 
бтз м. 


But more generally it connotes lewdness, wickedness, evil devices, as in Ezekiel 
23:44 mW ГЕК ‘lewd women’ (incidentally rendered by tbe Septuagint as 


Tod то оа dvopiay = ntt nwy> ‘to do lewdness '—no doakt on account of 
the unaccustomed plural NER). 


There are various ways in which biblical redactors, Massoretes, and com- 
mentators have responded to the requirements of good taste: by substitution 
of an offensive word—as in Job 1: 5 where Job was worried taat his sons might 
have sinned 02372 MAYR 1292 і.е. cursed (rather than blessed) God in their 


heart. In fact, in Psalm 10: 3 both the original, offensive, wcrc and the substi- 
tute have survived in the text: mi PRI. 9233‘ and the profiteer blesses / 


curses the Lord’. In other cases the Massoretes have hal recourse to the 
ample possibilities offered by the consonantal skeleton of the Hebrew text 
which could be endued with differing interpretative garbs I shall need to 
return to this important phenomenon of euphemisms later ол. The Heorew 
text could thus be tampered with in a variety of different ways by introducing 
vowel changes, by altering suffixes, by consonantal metathesis, as well as by 
other means to be discussed presently. 

The instances of intentional or unintentional misinterpretation or failure 
to grasp the true meaning of the text are, perhaps, of a more conplex character. 
One example may suffice at this juncture: Proverbs 26 : 6 seems to me a passage 
where the text is in some disarray and where the underlymg bawdiness has 
remained unrecognized. The merit of proposing a suitable solution for this 
age-old crux interpretum belongs to the late H. Torezyner/lur-SBinai5 This 
chapter deals with the antics of the fool: ‘a whip for the ho-se, a bridle for 
the ass, and a rod for the fool's back. Answer not a fool sccording to hie 
folly ... lest he be wise in his own eyes’, eto. And then we read in 7.6: 
b» 2 mun n-m von mor) nspa ‘He that sende a message by 


the hand of a fool is like someone who cuts off his legs and imbibes violence ’. 
Tur-Sinai proposed to make some changes in the vowelling of the passage 
without touching the consonantal text and he thus read the first hemistich 
nnd osh oi лар, ie. like someone whose legs are ect off and thus 


uncovers, lays bare, his buttocks, his behind. In other worcs do not send a 
confidential message by someone who is so obviously unsuited to carry it, 


‘This is, of course, а well-known phenomenon i in English as well: Gosh for God, Gee for 
Jesus, Holy Cow for Holy Christ, eto. Or in French bleu for dieu, eto. 

* ZDMG, uxxu, 1918, and The Book of Job, Jerusalem, 1957, 259-60. I am sorry to see 
that W. MoKane, i in his fine study of Proverbs (SCM Press, 1970, 597), is inclined to regard the 
emendation as ‘ improbable * and the interpretation as ‘ far-fetched ’. 
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who cannot keep a secret. The following verse seems to confirm this interpreta- 
tion: v. 7: ‘ Like the thighs of the lame lifted up, so is a parable in the mouth 
of fools’. It is, of course, impossible to tell whether those who pointed the 
Hebrew Bible tried to avoid the coarseness by re-pointing this hemistich or 
were altogether unaware of the probable original significance. The latter 
possibility derives support from the fact that the ancient versions, such as the 
Septuagint and Targum, were quite unable to do anything sensible with this 
verse. 

Oddly enough, the New English Bible adopts the Tur-Sinai solution in 
в somewhat attenuated translation (‘He who sends a fool on an errand cuts 
his own leg off and displays the stump’), but the Brockington source volume, 
though reading nh’ ОЮП, fails to indicate its provenance.® 


šet in the sense of buttocks occurs, of course, also elsewhere, notably in 
2 Sam. 10:4 where David’s well-intentioned mission to the Ammonites to 
condole with them on the death of their king encounters the somewhat un- 
expected and coarse reaction of having half their beards shaved off and their 
clothes cut in the middle to reveal ОГЛ “their buttocks ’—a humiliating 
and crude gesture. 

While Tur-Sinai’s ingenious and earthy proposal to read 
* To send a secret by a fool is surely farce 

Equivalent to cut-off legs and laying bare one’s arse’ 

may well reflect the direct and bawdy approach of the redactor of the book of 
Proverbs, it has occurred to me that the Massoretic nnY onn mox spt may 


possibly represent an old Hebrew idiom closely parallel to the English to cut 
off one's nose to spite one's face’. 


Rabbinic literature, in so far as it serves to explicate the text of the Hebrew 
Bible, pursues the somewhat conflicting aims of either rendering harmless 
explicit notions or of attaching a somewhat prurient sense to passages which 
do not naturally bear such an interpretation. Thus there occur two patently 
innocent expressions in the story of the Queen of Sheba's visit to King Solomon 
(1 Kings 10: 1-13) which have been exploited to produce the widespread tale 
of the union of king and queen in either marriage or coneubinage": the queen 

* came to Solomon and communed with him of all that was in her heart’ (v. 2). 
The Hebrew verb 815 ‘to come, to enter’ is also used as the technical term 
for coitus, though no such interpretation could possibly be attached to the 
passage in 1 Kings 10. Yet in Talmud Baba Batra 15 b Rabbi Jonathan asserts 
that Sheba was not a woman but a kingdom ; he obtained this result by 
pointing N20 nY» not as ' Queen of Sheba’ but as ' Kingdom of Sheba’. 
Indeed, in the Targum’s rendering of Job 1:15 we find that the seemingly 
innocuous ‘ Sheba’ is rendered ‘ and suddenly Lilith, the Queen of Smaragd, 
fell upon ...'. Here then we possess two early indications of the Queen of 


€ Thusi m S course, the usual procedure m this volume—so justly described by James Barr 

greatest antaclnmax in the history of biblioal scholarship’ (Heythrop Journal, 

EN НЧ). Б ee Kutsoher and others, 1, 316, advooste the reading homes Seio, but 

curiously lies of the lato E. Y. Kutacher’s close contact with Tur-Sinai) assign the credit 
to Gemser who wrote 45 years after Toroxyner. 

7 Cf. Ullendorff, Ethiopia and the Bible, 131-45 ; idem ın Solomon & Sheba (ed. J. B. Pritchard, 
Phaidon Press, 1974), 104-14; L. H. Silberman in op. cit., 65-84. The most detailed Jewish 
source 18 the Targum shent to Esther and the most exphoit the Alphabet of Ben Sira in which 
intimate relations between Solomon and Sheba are first discussed (Ethiopia and the Bible, 139, 
footnote 2). See also M. H. Segal, Sefer Ben Sira hadJalem, Jerusalem, 1953, 44. 
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Sheba’s role as temptress, although detailed literary reflectioas of this legend 
appear only later.’ 

In verse 13 of 1 King 10 we are told that ‘ Solomon gave unto the Queen 
of Sheba all her desire . Rashi, in his commentary to this verse, emphasizes 
that this refers exclusively to mon ‘n>, the teaching cf wisdom; but 
the very fact that Rashi felt impelled to stress this aspect demonstrates 
quite clearly that he was aware of less innocent embellishmeata to this verse. 
In fact, there is a bracketed interpolation printed in Rasai's commentary 
which is attrikuted to the sixteenth century Kabbalist, 2. Isaac Luria: 
(mas INA üxrrui man Tom TYR x2 :nxpn YD ‘all her desire: he 
came unto her and there was born from her Nebuchadnezzar and he destroyed 
the temple . . >. We shall have further opportunities of observing the manner 
in which Rabbinic literature treats biblical themes and motif o this character 
in ite search for allusions and hints—and thus g-ving currency te lewd ideas by 
the very process of endeavouring officiously to discount then. 


The original and ideal situation between the sexes is descri»ed in Genesis, 
ch. 2. ‘It is not good for man to be alone’ (v. 18) and Gcd determined to 
make a helpmeat 8 for him. When man found shat woman was bone from his 
bone and flesh irom his flesh (v. 23), the natural state was for Him to leave his 
parents and to cleave (dbq) to his wife, so that they became ome flesh (v. 24). 
However, while they were both naked, they had no feeling cf shame towards 
each other (v. 25). It was only after the serpent had seduced ? «he woman and 
both she and her husband had eaten of the fruit of the tree cf znowledge that 
their eyes were opened and they realized that they were naked (‘eruwmnitm) 
and made themselves loincloths (3:7). And again, it was cnly after their 
expulsion from the garden of Eden that Adam ‘ knew ° 10 (4: 1) his wife Eve, 
ie. desired her and lay with her, and she became pregnant and gave birth to 
в son. This surely means that the Fall of man was necessary to bring about 
the consciousness of human nakedness which in its turn руз rise to man’s 
desire and thus to the propagation of the human race. It ic that desire, this 
time by woman for her man, that forms part of the divine condemnation (3 : 16) 
42 wm күл Tnp'on TON be. The NEB is uncharactcristically coy in 
translating tedugah ‘ you shall be eager for your husband’ (with a footnote 
© or feel an urga’), whereas tasugah 4 plainly means ‘lust’ ir the most earthy 
sense. And thus Rashi: Istasmiß, i.e. desire for intercourse. 

But the last part of the verse 72 bwm Nun has always nean conceptually 
separated from the preceding section, i.e. ‘and he shall rule cver thee’ (AV) 
or ‘and he shall be your master’ (NEB). No such expression of ‘ male 
chauvinism’ is, however, called for in the present conrext which deals 
exclusively with woman's sexual predicamen;. The passage has thus been 
consistently misunderstood as an assertion of woman’s general subservience to 
man, whereas in reality the two parts of the second hemirtieh hang closely 

та Cf. Scholem, T'arbiz, 19, 1948, 165-79, an article which, oulpably, — saw only after com- 
pletion of this paper. Р à 

* Derived from a misunderstanding of Gen. 2: 18: в help meet (1.е. -uicable) for him, and 
later made into one word, probably by confusion with helpmate. 

* oti; (8: 13) is ‘seduced " in the sense of ‘ tricked ’, while ‘ sedwnirg ’ in the meaning 
of arousing desire ів np related to Ethiopic fütawà ‘ to desire’ and Ugasitin pty ' to copulate’ 
(Gordon, UT, 2120; text 52:39); of. Ullendorff, 5817, 192. 


19 The Hebrew verb yd‘ in this "and similar meanings 77: ill be discussed ecow. 
11 fig, gq, and indeed Аёс; of. Ullendorff, op. cit., 159-01; idem, BSCAS, 1974, 450. 
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together: since woman lusts after her husband, she is placed, by virtue of this 
desire, in a position of vulnerability. Mediaeval Jewish commentators had no 
doubt about the correct interpretation of this verse. For although she may 
hanker after intercourse, she must not have the effrontery to claim it expressly,!? 
for the initiative is his alone (thus Rashi)J? And similarly Ibn Ezra: for you, 
woman, have to gratify his desire.“ As far as I know, all modern scholars and 
modern exegesis have neglected to place this verse in its proper context and 
have invested it with a general assertion of male dominance which is not only 
plainly out of keeping with the writer’s intention but which fails to address 
itself to the narrowly sexual character of the divine curse—as part of the 
admonition addressed to serpent, woman, and man, respectively. 


Biblical stories are not only reasonably informative on the sexual customs 
and mores of the world of the Old Testament but they also deal with aberrations, 
such as incest, prostitution, homosexuality, bestiality, phallic symbols, etc. 
Concubinage and polygamy were considered legal but, in view of the extremely 
wide time-range of the Old Testament extending over a millennium or so, it 
must be realized that customs changed and developed a good deal during this 
long period. 

Although there was no formal harem (¢,> = ОП sanctuary, forbidden 
place) in Israel, segregation of the sexes was a general facet of oriental life. 
This meant that women were expected to shun the company of men other 
than their husband, while men were enjoined to avoid temptation. In Aboth 1:5 
men are warned against excessive conversation with women, i.e. their own 
wives, let alone someone else's wife.1° And in Berakhot 61 a it is suggested that 
a man should not walk behind a woman in the street 18 (to avoid unchaste 
thoughts). Ezra is said to have decreed the wearing of a type of chastity belt 
by women (Baba Qamma 82 a). The relevant term sinnar does not occur in 
the Hebrew Bible, but this does not, of course, mean that the concept was 
unknown. While we are remarkably well informed about the ornaments and 
finery worn by women in biblical times, the vocabulary of their ordinary 
apparel is much less well represented. I do not know how the tradition of 
women wearing this chastity garment was attributed to Ezra, but Talmudic 
sources are quite clear about its use. Thus in days of ritual uncleanness the 
stnnar interposed between husband and wife; e.g. in Shabbath 13 b where 
Rashi 18 comments that the wife is wearing this belt which reaches from the 
waist downwards. 

І do not know of any express and unambiguous mention of such a garment 
in the Old Testament, but we know that priests wore 73 "0155 ‘ linen drawers ’ 
from the waist downwards for the specific purpose of covering their private 


13 This is also the interpretation of Gen. 3: 16 in the Talmud (Erub. 100 b): the expression 
2 bun sim teaches про узуп WNT AYA nomm MARTY ' while the wife solicite with 
her heart, the husband does so with his mouth’, 

B bon уш bur" мул Nox apa ain’ men Th рк oray ШОЛ? прп 
Jon x1 unn 

м үрп ПШ? wnoo2 nx ^» 

Maman nÜNA Y^p TN NYRI NVR OY nmo nan ом 

Basta MOR MINK DIN т xo 

перу MUI nex anne Sinnar is almost certainly Govápuov (orm), ‘ belt, girdle’, of. 
Od. XI: 245: Абоє 8è тардербуу {рту * he unloosed her maiden girdle’. 

18 D : t^ 1p, no doubt med. French pour ceindre ‘ for g’ or pour сейме ‘ for 
her to be en whatever the appropriate form in old French may have been; simply 
‘ceinture’, according to Arsène Darmesteter, in Les gloses françaises dans les commentaires 
talmudiques de Raschs, 1929. 
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parts 1° (Ex. 28: 42). Jeremiah explains (13: 11) how close-fitting to the waist 
an ‘itt ‘a belo’ of this kind should be; and Isaiah (3: 13-26) provides a 
remarkable inventory of women’s garments which includes tke phrase ‘ and 
instead of a girdle (hagorah) a nigpah’. Now the latter noun is a hapas 
legomenon which, purely from the context, has usually been guessed as ‘ rope’. 
But Jewish commentators, ancient and mediaeval, have righty explained it as 
‘wound, bruise, sore spot ’—and thus in Rabbinic writings; cf. also Rashi 
and Redaq ad locum.? Isaiah continues his condemnation оғ the unchaste 
women of Zion: ‘ and instead of a pafigil a girdle of sackcloth . This strange 
word is again a hapax legomenon but this time of markeily non-Hebraic 
appearance. The usual guess ‘ party dress’ is once more kigHy inappropriate. 
Redaq's explanation ‘a wide silk girdle’ fits the context mac better, while 
Rashi connects it with the womb. It seems very likely, therefore, that some 
of the various types of belt referred to here and elsewhere (ard particularly in 
the context of the fallen women of Jerusalem) are, in fact, когле kind of pro- 
teotive garment for women— well known both in classical antdtity in adjacent 
parts of the Eastern Mediterranean world as well as in early Reb >inic literature. 
I do not think one can exclude that the mention of Agr (tice in Prov. 31, 
verses 17 and 24) in connexion with the accomplishments ef ’edet hayıl, the 
virtuous or capable woman, relates to such a chastity garment 1 If this were 
во, the usual interpretation of these verses would need to ke modified. But 
I do not wish to press this point any further. 


Among several instances, in the book of Genesis, of the wift/tister syndrome 
(i.e. the recurrent pattern of a wife being presented by her ausband as his 
sister, particularly if she was good-looking and likely to attract other men, 
in order to save his own skin—a curiously ungallant attitude to a wife's virtue 
and a husband's duty ??) there is the instructive narrative cf Isaac declaring 
his wife Rebecca to be his sister (26:7). But when Abimelech, King of Gerar 
(who appears to have had an unfortunate penchant for Hetrew women—see 
Gen. 20: 2), locked out of a window he observed that Isazc and Rebecca were 
indulging in some horseplay (26:8) that was clearly inappropriate for a 
brother : sister relationship. The expression ПК [ПЧ occurs only here; the 


AV’s ‘ sporting with’ seems just right, but the NEB’s ‘ laughing together ’ is 
as insipid as it is off beam. Skinner (ICC to Genesis, 364) tranzlates it, correctly 
if somewhat demurely, as ‘ exchanging conjugal caresses’; bet the real import 
of the unique collocation NR prs» (and indeed of 3 pms: in the story of 


Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, see below, in Gen. 89: 14, 17) is a goed deal bawdier 
than that. 


1° Despite the transvestite prohibition (see below) in Deut. 22: 5, slotairg was remarkably 
unisex in the anoient Semitic world. 

* See also Shatbath 62 b for a similar explanation. At the same place (Shabbath 62 b) patigil 
(Is. 3:24, see presently) is bawdily explamed by the Talmud ва bon) ot pwann anb 

* openings that са to [осше joy’. 

*1 According to Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites*, 437, nots 2, a girdle of this ‘ype 
is worn by Arab girls, by women during their period, and during the sircamambulatıon of 
Ka'ba by worshippers in general (comparable to the linen drawers worn Еу Israelite priests to 
hide their private parte).—James Barr very kindly draws my attention io дгафауў Аакшика 
in the LXX of Is. 3: 22/3, rendered Љу Marta (Jesaja, 45) as ' lakedamon-scae Gazegewander ' 
and by Liddell-Soctt (1968, 1025) as ‘ female garment’ simpliciter. 

22 Cf. Gen. 12: 11-20; 20: 2-18; 26: 7-11. It is, incidentally, not without interest that in 
Gen. 20: 12 Abrabam reveals that Sarah was, in fact, his half-sister, daugater of his father but 
not of his mother and could thus become his wife, despite the later prohibition in Deut. 27: 22 
(see Daube, Biblical law, 79). Cf. now also Pitt-Rivers, The fate of Sheahen, 159, as well as 
151-2, 155, 157. 
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Though merriment between the sexes is not generally a feature of Old 
Testament stories, there is another pi'el verb with ef in a similarly unequivocal 
context: In Deut. 24:5 a newly married man is pronounced exempt from 
military service, for his first duty is MYR nw nav ‘to gratify his wife’; and 


none of the usual genteel renderings do justice to the Hebrew original. 

While the Hebrew Bible vacillates between the outspoken sensuousness of 
the Song of Songs (see below), the detailed recital of the full inventory of all 
the sins of fornication in Ezekiel’s castigations, and the cruel, indeed well- 
nigh incomprehensible, injunction in Deut. 25: 11-12 (whereby a woman's 
hand was to be cut off if she were to catch hold of a man’s genitals, in order 
to save her husband from an assailant), post-biblical literature reveals at times 
a remarkably tolerant attitude. Thus the Talmud is clearly exercised over the 
severity of the punishment and reaches the conclusion that cutting off her 
hand means only a monetary fine (B.Q. 28 a), but this is plainly contrary to the 
pentateuchal text which expressly adds: ‘and show her no mercy’. Com- 
mentators are, however, at pains to emphasize that she ought to have found 
some other means of rescuing her husband; that she must not lay bare what 
is to be hidden and concealed. 

The Talmud—always basing itself, directly or indirectly, on Scripture—has 
some very modern-sounding things to say on carnal passion. If a man has an 
overwhelming desire for a certain woman, the doctors (i.e. the physicians, not 
the sages) suggest that his lust should be gratified. When the rabbis object to 
this, the doctors propose a less radical course: ‘let her stand before him in 
the nude’ (San. 75 a). R. Isaac argued that since the destruction of the Temple 
sexual pleasure has been taken from those who practise it lawfully and has 
been given to the transgressors (ibid.); and this is based on the scriptural 
authority of Prov. 9:17: nv» mano on’) pnm mam ov ‘stolen waters 


are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant’. Even Shimon ben Gamliel, 
when seeing a beautiful gentile woman while he was standing on the Temple 
mount, exclaimed: ‘how great are thy works, O Lord’; and R. Aqiba said 
as he observed the wife of a Roman soldier “that such beauty has to decay in 
the dust!’ (Abodah zarah 20a). This attitude contrasts sharply, I think, 
with that of the New Testament where тд dpövnua ris таркд< €xOpa eis Ücóv 
(Rom. 8: 7) ‘the carnal mind is inimical to God’. 

Potiphar’s wife and her role as temptress and seductress are described in 
some detail in Genesis 39: 7-19, a classic piece of imaginative writing. This 
passage offers much illumination on the relationship between the sexes and the 
taboos that were implicit in such widely differing societies as the Hebrew and. 
Egyptian attitudes represented. Echoes of these aspects of the comédte humaine 
may be found in ample measure in the book of Proverbs, especially in ch. 5 
which includes some very outspoken advice on the snare of the seductress and 
the pleasures of conjugal love (v. 19).2° The general theme of the Potiphar's 


315 Cf. also Scholem, Zohar, 34-7. 
35 The term mobüsten ' pudenda’ осопгв only here. Ibn Ezra (ad locum) is very specific in 
his explanation and pointe out that it ı8 а very vulnerable spot: rt? nny vx*3 :TO2323 


‘Ion Opa Kin mi may №0 “лош 533 m5 nxo my um 

"елу pn xb. Oddly enough, the Talmud evinces great severity towards those who 
touch their own п оша; their hand is to be cut off (Shabbath 108 b). 

35 Why the NEB should have chosen to produce so different a text and so strange a rendering 
I cannot fathom. See, however, on this entire problem James Barr’s masterly review ш the 
Heythrop Journal, October 1974. 
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wife-type of seduction is, of course, fairly ubiquitous and occurs in Egyptian, 
Greek, and other literatures.?® 

Another kind of seduction is involved in the bawdy cycle of magnificent 
legends attached to Samson and his exploits (Judges 13 tc 16). He was plainly 
unlucky with both his Philistine wives and the Philistine prostitute. The 
descriptive details lavished on the final dénouement in ch. 13 and the deploy- 
ment of Delilah’s wiles (particularly the manner in which she lulls him to sleep 
in v. 19) constitute a masterpiece of narrative art. 

The story of David’s infatuation with Bath-sheba, whom he had observed 
bathing, has a much more serious tenor (2 Sam. 11). The Uriali letter and the 
stratagems employed to secure possession of Bath-sheba incur the divine 
wrath and the reader’s displeasure. 

Another instance of trickery, though of a totally different character, is 
described in Gen. 31:35. Before Jacob's flight from Laban, Rachel had stolen 
her father's taräftm, his domestic idols (у. 19). When Laban comes in pursuit, 
an elaborate search is instituted. Rachel had meanwhile hidden «hese household- 
gods in her camel’s saddle and was sitting on it; and when eban approaches 
her she makes effusive excuses for her failure to rise in her fataer’s presence— 
entirely because the ‘ way of women’ was upon her. D'%1 лч hare or OID NN 
(in Gen. 18: 11 when Sarah had reached the menopause) oL tae physiological 
details vouchssfed in Lev. 15 : 19 ff. demonstrate the powerfu taboos associated 
with this condition which is so frequently described in the O d Testament and, 
subsequently, has a vast corpus of customary law attached +o it in Rabbinical 
literature. But here, in Genesis 31: 33-5, the search for the tarafim and the 
recourse to elaborate subterfuges are depicted with great skill end with a humour 
that arises both from the incongruous situation and from veroal dexterity. 


Among illicit sexual relations (Lev. 18) are those which involve various 
degrees of consanguinity, such as your parents, your fatker’s wife (i.e. not 
your mother, but her ‘erwah is your father’s nakedness 2”), your sisters or half- 
sisters, your grand-daughters,*? your aunt (father’s sister or mother’s sister or 
father’s brother’s wife), your daughter-in-law, your sister-in-lew, and co 
with both a woman and her daughter or grand-daughter (аз they are that 
woman's blood relations, such conduct 1s described as ziewaah ‘lewdness’, 
v. 1T). Nor are you allowed to take the sister of a woman wish whom you have 
sexual relations, as long as that woman 1s alive (v. 18).9 The prohibitions 
about approaching a woman during her menstrual period are explicit, repeatedly 
stressed, and later on form the subject of a considerable 5cdy of Talmudic 
exegesis.?! 

A man must not have carnal knowledge of his neighkour’s wife (v. 20), 
principally no doubt because such conduct constituted a violation of that man’s 
property. Ina world of polygamy, adultery—although a capi:a_ offence—meant 
sexual intercourse between a married woman and any man other than her 

26 Of. Gaster, Myth, legend, and custom in the O.T., 217-18, 379. 

21 The NEB's translation here, in contrast to the AV, в highly ıdıasyr.oratio. 

** The male-centredness (in contemporary parlance) of the Bible 1s sınh that illicit relations 
with brothers are never specifically mentioned; the person addressed (ard not only in Hebrew 

tical terris) в always the man. Inordentally vv. 9 and 11 express -he same thought in 
dim erent words. 2 

38 Lest this contingenoy should appear contrivedly far-fetched, there wes a oase reported in 
The Times recently of a twenty-year-old boy wanting to marry his gra-zid-ather's former wife, 
aged 77, pending the olarification of legal problems not entirely unconnested with Lev. 18: 10. 

з In my view, the NEB’s rendering is an interpretation, rather than a strict translation, 


which goes a good deal beyond the plain text. 
31 E.g. Маал 31 b. 
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husband, But a married man was not precluded from carnal knowledge of an 
unmarried woman. I am not aware of any detailed study of the semantic and 
legal characteristics of the Hebrew term x 33 ‘to commit adultery’. While 
it can be applied to both a man and a woman,® it would appear that the 
question of intent and motive, of mens rea, was introduced only in Talmudic 
sources (one would adduce particularly the term DIN in this connexion). 

Apart from the legal enactments against the various forms of incest 33a 
(Lev. 18 and 20; Deut. 23:1), there is also the story of Lot’s two daughters 
inebriating their father, їп order to obtain offspring from him (Gen. 19 : 31-6). 
That this form of incest was considered wrongful even then, becomes plain from 
the fact that they had to intoxicate him for the commission of this act. How- 
ever, the presentation and wording of this and similar biblical narratives 
reveal an innocent straightforwardness far removed from leering prurience. The 
Old Testament may at times be bawdy in both substance and expression ; 
it never is lascivious, salacious or aly. 

There are also specific injunctions against bestiality, but it is interesting to 
observe that this prohibition (in both Lev. 18: 23 and 20: 15-16) is repeated 
separately and in differing wording for men and women. On the other hand, 
the interdiction of homosexual conduct (described as lying with a man as 
with a woman, Lev. 18: 22; 20:13) is not followed by a similar prohibition 
against lesbianism. This might mean either that such conduct was not known 
in the biblical world or that it was more readily condoned than its male 
counterpart. 

The locus classicus of sodomy is, as the term implies, in Gen. 19: 5-8 where 
the men of Sodom demand to have Lot’s male guests delivered up to them 
‘so that we may “know” them ’—the well-known euphemism for carnal 
knowledge. Lot’s standards of hospitality are such that he prizes this oriental 
obligation more highly than the virtue of his two virgin daughters whom he 
offers to the clamorous crowd in lieu of his guests.9" A replica of the main 
theme of this story occurs in Judges 19 : 22 ff. where the Levite's concubine is 
cruelly sacrificed, in the place of the man guest, to satisfy the hooligans’ 
indiscriminate lust (see also below, p. 436). 

Sight of the naked body connotes loss of dignity. One need only think of 
the embarrassment of Shem and Japhet upon hearing from Ham that he had 
seen their father Noah lying naked in his tent (Gen. 9: 21-7). They went into 
the tent backwards and covered their father’s naked body (‘erwah) with a 
cloak while averting their gaze. Later on, their brother Ham was cursed by 
Noah when he realized what had happened. Similarly, any form of indecent 
exposure must be avoided on sacred ground ;?* that was as true on the steps 
of the altar (Ex. 20: 26) as it still is near the Ka'ba. One might also compare 
Deut. 23:1 where the idiom ax о NY is a euphemism for uncovering the 
naked body.35 

зз Іл Daube’s Brblical law the term 18 not subjected to any examination. On the other hand, 
Daube equates npo with marriage and 45y with copulation (р. 79), no doubt correctly so. 

93 Cf. esp. Lev. 20: 10. 

338 Note 22 above has shown that the law against marrying a half-sister was not yot known 
in Abraham's day—nor, more surprisingly, was ıt operative at the time of Amnon and Tamar 
(2 Sam. 13: 13). Amnon's orime was rape, not incest. See now also J. Pitt-Rivers, The fale of 

echem, 151—2. 
33b Cf. Leach, Genesis as myth, 19. 


H Beo also p. 429 above. 
35 Beo Baumgartner-Kutscher and others, sub руу and n». 


Leach’s interpretation of this passage and of Gen. 9: 21-7 as homosexual inoest (op. oit., 10) 
goes far beyond the textual evidence. 
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Genesis, ch. 38, recounting the story of Judah, his son Onan, and his 
daughter-in-law Tamar, is a gem of narrative art for which the first book of 
the Pentateuch is so justly renowned. It is a bawdy tale of prostitution and 
aberrant sexual practices, but it is told in & style of beautiful simplicity, 
straightforward and wholly unsalacious, earthy and humorous— with the name 
of the Lord only lightly invoked. It is a story of tribal lore describing the 
sexual and social customs and constraints that prevailed during that era. 

The main strand of the narrative is concerned with family relationships, 
levirate law, prostitution, and many of the taboos of the perioc. I shall revert 
to some of these aspects presently; but at this moment I wizh to deal with 
mr myn, Onan’s deed. 

The bare facts are briefly as follows: Judah got separated from his brothers 
and married a Canaanite woman. She bore him three zons. In due course 
Judah found a wife, Tamar, for his first-born. When the lat-er died, Judah 
ordered his second son, Onan, to have intercourse (К X2) wich his brother's 
widow and to do his duty as the deceased husband's brother (M37: and to raise up 


seed (or issue) for his brother (88:8). But Onan was aware that any offspring 
would be considered his brother’s and not his; hence when he had intercourse 
with Tamar, his widowed sister-in-law, he spoilt (nnw) the semen by spilling 


it onto the ground (38: 9). This action incurred divine displeasure and 
Onan was killed, a punishment which must appear somewhat excessive. 

It is interesting however that, while Onan’s name has entered the ordinary 
vocabulary of many languages (onantsme, onanismo, Опатіз, etc.—even Hebrew 
WR moyn), the deed he committed has come to connote masturbation, i.e. self- 
gratification. In reality he did nothing of the sort; what hə practised was 
plainly cottus interruptus, the age-old device of withdrawal 1o prevent con- 
ception. 

While later Hebrew connives (as we have seen) at the general tendency of 
using this misnomer, Talmudic sources are, as far as I know, quite clear about 
the distinction between Onan’s action, masturbation, and co tus interruptus. 
The hand of men who touch their genitals is to be cut off, while this does not 
apply to women who are considered less sensitive (Niddah 13 ај. The emission 
of semen in vain ($bidem) is considered а mortal sin (in the terms of Gen. 38 : 9). 
В. El‘azar interprets Isaiah 1:15 (NY mn ADT “your hands are full of 


blood’) as committing adultery with the hands; and the commandment 
пл x» (Ex. 20: 14) is expounded as including the practice of masturbation 
by hand (rà прл). The use of the přel form of n'f is in itaelf not without 
interest (see footnote 32 above). The other term for masturbation is AIR 797, 
ie. by way of limbs (Nsddah 13 b); but nowhere is the name cf Onan invoked 
in connexion with masturbation. Where Onan is mentioned (Yebamoth 34 b), 
it is done correctly as a depiction of the detested practics of spoiling the seed 
by coitus interruptus. 


A brief word on those who are excluded from qohal Yhwh, the assembly of 
the Lord. The reference, in Deut. 23: 2, to one with crushed or severed testicles 
seems to imply deliberate mutilation to produce the condition of a eunuch, 


A 


perhaps in the service of a heathen deity. The Talmud conziders, however, ~” 


за David Daube (The duty of procreation, 4 ff.) is, of course, right in saymg that Onan’s 
crime was not the spoiling of his seed but his failure to fulfil his levirate o3ligations. Seo now 
also J. Prtt-Rivers, op. cit., 169, whose work—despite an air of amateurism ir. matters of Biblical 
interpretation—repays careful study. 
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various ways of accidental mutilation (Yebamoth 75a-b). Both the terms 
employed 71277 (or R27) and Л200 are hapas legomena; the latter is, in fact, 


the urethra. What is clearly considered important by the Hebrew Bible as 
qualifying for the service of the Lord is ritual cleanness in the widest sense and 
complete sexual soundness in particular. This is, of course, also the reason why 
a menstruating woman as well as a man after n° про (Deut. 23:11; 
1 Sam. 20: 26) are excluded. 

As to the prohibition in Deut. 22:5 against women wearing men’s clothes 
and men women’s clothes (cf. note 19 above), it is not explained what the 
precise nature of this particular objection was. It may have been an indication 
of sexual abnormality (and hence worthy of condemnation) or a form of cultic 
transvestitism rampant in Canaan and as such deserving proscription. Since the - 
outer garments worn by the two sexes were not markedly different (as I have 
already indicated), the reference must be to underclothes and ornaments. 

A woman reaches sexual maturity in stages (mbp-—n091-n90323),5 and 
when she eventually marries, her virginity must be above suspicion. The tests 
applied to ascertain t»w2 are described in Deut. 22 : 13-21, together with the 
severe penalties incurred by those who fail to satisfy the criteria laid down. 
That those tests are far from infallible is never seriously considered.?? 

In the legal sections of the Pentateuch the notion of rape is not as such 
fully explored or defined. In Ex. 22 : 15-16 the case of the seducer is discussed: . 
if a man seduces (AMD") a virgin who is not betrothed, he has to pay the bride- 


price and must marry her. If her father disallows the marriage, then the 
seducer shall pay in silver a sum equal to the bride-price for virgins. 

The case of a betrothed woman being subjected to intercourse against her 
will is treated as adultery. This means that the crime of rape is subsumed 
under two separate heads: (а) seduction, if the girl was not betrothed; 
(b) adultery, if she was betrothed. Case (a) is treated relatively leniently (as 
we have seen), while (b) incurs the full rigour of the law, ie. death for the 
` perpetrator. There is, however, a curious anomaly here (Deut. 22 : 23-7): Ifthe 
act took place in a town both parties are deemed guilty and will be executed, 
because the girl would have been heard had she cried for help. If the act 
occurred, however, in the country, the girl is given the benefit of the doubt: 
she is presumed to have cried for help, alas in vain, and the man alone is to die. 
There is а slight, but perhaps significant, difference in the wording of the two 
contingencies: in both cases the man ‘comes upon her’ (ms’), but only at 
the meeting in the country are the words па pmm (Deut. 22:25) ‘and take 
hold of her’ added.9? This appears thus to constitute an additional element 
in the presumption of her innocence in the second instance. The anomaly, to 
which I have referred, lies in the fact that no such bifurcation of the crime, 
in accordance with the place where it was committed, is contemplated in the 
case of a married woman. Here both the man and the woman are to die un- 
conditionally (22 : 22). 

The Hebrew verb usually employed to express the notion of intercourse 


зе Niddah, 45 b, ff. 
37 Bee 8. R. Driver, ICC to Deuteronomy, 254 ff. 
28 In the case of the unbetrothed girl, the verb 18 pppn). I cannot think of any material 


distinction between these two terms and do not believe that there is any warrant for the NEB’s 
translation ‘ rapes her ' and ‘ forces her’, respectively. In Judges 21: 21 the not dissimilar verb 
Mf * to snatch ' 18 used. 
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without consent, i.e. rape, is My (Gen. 34:2; Deut. 22:23; Judges 19: 24; 


Judges 20:5; 2 Sam. 13:14, eto.), though it is scarcely я technical term, 
like rape, for it is used in many other contexts connoting * to inflict pain, to 
humiliate ’. In post-biblical Hebrew ’ns is the appropriate lezal term, though 
it does duty also outside the limited range of enforced carnel xnowledge. 
` In the narrative parts of the Old Testament, there ar» Zour particularly 
notorious cases of rape: two were committed not only fon lust but were 
accompanied by genuine love (Gen. 34 and 2 Sam. 13); the «hd is an example 
of mob violence of a particularly disgusting kind (Judges 1€ : 24-5; see above 
р. 433); and the fourth was actively connived at by the tribes of Israel 
(Judges 21 : 16-23). | 

In Gen. 34, Shechem, the son of Hamor the Hivite, r2ally loved Dinah, 
Jacob’s daughter by his wife Leah. He felt remorse for having raped (7191 34 : 2) 


and defiled (Sav 34:5) her, and prevailed upon his father tc discuss matters 


with Jacob and ‘to get him this girl for a wife’ (v. 4). Hstror’s pleading on - 


behalf of his son is an eloquent and affecting passage and ssarcely deserved 
the deceitful and cruel response at the hands of Dinah's Ercthers who could 
not become reconciled to the dishonour done vo their sister.*9s 

The story of Amnon’s rape of his half-sister Tamar is хоо well known to 
require recounting here (2 Sam. 13). I have already Doint-d out that this 
. splendidly told narrative derives its notoriety from rape asher than incest 
(note 33a) or at any rate from failure to request the King’s permission. 

The appalling rape of the Levite’s concubine (Judges 19: 22-30) had the 
gravest consequences, which are described in great detail ir. Judges, ch. 20 
and 21, and led directly to the rape, by connivance and collusien, of the women 
of Shiloh. As a result of the outrage perpetrated at Gib‘ah the tribes of Israel 
had vowed to withhold their daughters from marrying any men of the tribe cf 
Benjamin.® But later on they rued this oath when they -e:lized that strict 
adherence to it would inevitably lead to the extinction of cne of the tribes cf 
Israel. The Benjaminites were reminded of the annual festrval at Shiloh at 
which the girls would come out to dance: ' Go and lie in маъ n the vineyards, 
and when the girls of Shiloh come forth to dance, rush out from the vineyards 
and snatch each one of you a maiden for his wife—and then zc back with them 
to the land of Benjamin’ (21:19 ff). 

The parallel with the legend of the rape of the Sabine wonen is, of course, 
obvious. When Romulus had difficulty in providing his followers with wives, 
he invited the men of the neighbouring tribes to a celebration of games. In the 
absence of the menfolk, the Roman youths raided the Sabine territory and 
carried off all the women they could find. This story has aev2ral times been the 
subject of pictorial art, Rubens’ canvas depicting the scens ‘in the National 
Gallery, London) being probably the best known example Alas, I know of 
no painting showing the rape and abduction of the women cf 3hiloh. 


There are several important facets which arise from the constitution of 
Old Testament society as being predominantly polygamous “i.e. polygynous, 
never polyandrous), notably the use of concubines and the re:a-ionship between 
members of the harem. We have already seen that a husbard could, therefore, 
not commit adultery (in any technical sense) with an unmarried woman; опу 

зга Cf. Pitt- Rivers, op. oit., especially 146-7, 156-7. 


3 The episode is discussed in its ramifications in Israel and elsewhere in a fine section in 
T. H. Gaster’s Myth, legend, and custom in the O.T., 444 ff. See now also PEt-Hivers, op. oit., 158. 
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oarnal knowledge of a married woman amounted to adultery and was as such 
punishable. 

While under the Judges and the monarchy the possession of many wives 
was not uncommon, in earlier (and indeed later) days the number of wives was 
usually small. Adam was plainly monogamous—and so was Noah. Abraham 
was urged by his wife Sarah (when she feared she was barren) to take her 
Egyptian maid, Hagar, as wife or concubine (Gen. 16:1 ff). We shall see 
later on what occurred when she conceived. Abraham evidently liked the idea, 
for he took another woman, named Qoturah (Gen. 25:1); and he is known to 
have had several concubines, since the word psleges occurs in the plural (25 : 6). 
Incidentally, the likelihood that ptleged is of non-Semitic origin (probably 
Indo-European, by way of the Philistines, connected with Greek raAdakis) 
does not, of course, imply that the institution of concubinage was not in- 
digenous to Israel. The fact that paramour is of French provenance does not 
connote that illicit lovers are indigenous to France and alien to Britain. 

Jacob had two wives, sisters even, but the arrangement arose from Laban’s 
disingenuous conduct. However, both sisters supplied their maids as con- 
cubines as well, Rachel because she was barren (Gen. 30: 3) and Leah because 
she could no longer conceive (30 : 9). 

In Gen. 35: 22 Reuben lay with his father's concubine, Bilhah, Rachel’s 
maid, but we are not told what happened when Jacob heard of it, for the 
sentence peters out in aposiopesis. When Absalom is intent on showing his 
independence of his father David, he has intercourse with his father’s con- 
oubines (2 Sam. 16 : 20-3), proof of his defiant attitude. 

The institutions of polygyny and concubinage were clearly important 
enough and sufficiently established to be enshrined in legislation. Deut. 21: 
10-14 deals with women captured in war who may be brought back as wives 
or concubines.” Deut. 21: 15-17 then goes on to discuss the inheritance and 
property rights of lawful wives who do not enjoy equal affection in the eyes of 
their husband. The co-existence of several wives or concubines was apt to 
- lead to friction. The moment Hagar had conceived (Gen. 16 : 4 Ё), her mistress 
Sarah lost authority. And when the latter complained to Abraham, he told her 
she could do what she liked, for after all Hagar was Sarah's šif hah and as such 
under her authority. This was a view shared by the angel whom Hagar 
encountered during her flight and who advised her to return to her mistress 
and to submit to ill-treatment (16: 9). 

Rachel, though the loved wife, was jealous of her sister Leah’s fertility 
(Gen. 30: 1), and Peninnah used to torment Hannah (1 Sam. 1: 6) both because 
she was barren and because Elkanah loved Hannah. The very existence here 
of the word sarah, ‘rival’, demonstrates the complexities of polygynous 
marriages. When Reuben, Leah’s son, found some mandrakes, love-apples, 
and brought them to his mother, Rachel asked her sister for some of the 
mandrakes (Gen. 30: 14-17). But Leah remonstrated: is it not enough that 
you have taken my husband’s love and now you wish to take my son’s mandrakes 
as well ? Rachel was, however, sufficiently keen to obtain some of the mandrakes 
to barter her turn that night in Jacob’s bed for a portion of the love-apples.4 
And when Jacob returned home that night, Leah came towards him and 


4 The use of the verb 'innah in this context (21: 14) makes it clear that 1ts meaning is not 
only ‘ to rape ° (gee above) but occurs also in a wider sense as having one’s will with a woman. 

41 Mandrakes were well known as an aphrodisiac and as an antidote to barrenness. In the 
Song of Songs 7: 14 the availability of mandrakes is held out as an additional inducement to the 
lover. The play on words—duda’im : dodi—is, of course, obvious. 
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announced: ‘ You are to sleep with me tonight, for I have Fired you with my 
son's mandrakes' (30:16). If Jacob was disconcerted by she terms of this 
arrangement, he did not show it—or at any rate the Bible is ar ent on this point. 
No doubt he was used to squabbles in his harem; and we are fortunate to 
catch such a glimpse into the inner workings of his polygamaas household. 

The Old Testament attitude towards prostitutes and -he institution of 
prostitution is somewhat ambiguous and depends not only эп the contextual 
framework of a given narrative but also, and perhaps primacily, on the period 
of composition and the intentions and aims of the writer. In -he story of Judah 
and Tamar in Gen. 38 relations with a prostitute are menti med entirely as a 
fact of life without any moral attitudinizing ; and the same в true in the case 
of Samson (Judges 16: 1) or of Rahab (Josh. 2) and elsewhere. In prophetic 
literature, on the other hand, the zonah and everything comected with zontit 
and zonüntm have become terms of opprobrium. But here too, it is not so 
much the actual individual deed that incurs she prophets’ wrath but rather 
the notion of prostitution, harlotry, and promiscuity in a tzansferred ethical, 
religious, and political sense. True, a man who consorts with harlots dissipates 
both his wealth (Prov. 29: 3) and his physical vigour (Prov 31: 3), but he 18 
guilty neither of any crime nor of any clearly siated moral transgression 

We have already seen that Tamar, after the death of her husband, Judah’s 
gon, is wronged by her husband’s brother Onan who fails to provide issue. 
And when Onan, in his turn, is killed, Judah promises her hie third son Shelah. 
But this promise was never fulfilled, and Tamar now resorts to a ruse whose 
detailed deseription affords an excellent insight into the appurtenances of 
prostitution (Gen. 38). When Tamar was told that Judah, her father-in-law, 
was coming up to Timnah, she removed her widow’s clothes covered her face 
with a veil, and sat at a crossroads on the way to Timnsh— presumably a 
place where prostitutes could usually be found. 

When Judah saw her, he thought she was a prostitute (38:15) mum nno» *5 


‘ because she had covered her face? (AV), but the NEB interp-ets this ‘ although 
she had veiled her face’, for prostitutes and alaves were nvt supposed to be 
veiled (Benzinger, Heb. Archäol.?, 84). In verse 21, however, Tamar is referred 
to not as a common голай, prostitute, but аз a qodeíah, = temple-harlot or 
hierodule; and the latter were apparently veiled (Benzirzer, op. cit., 85; 
Skinner, ICC to Genesis, 453-4). In the present case, how:voer, the veil was 
essential, for otherwise Judah would have recognized his daughter-in-law. In 
any event, he turned to her and asked her for her aexual fav-urs in very direct 
terms. She insisted on first agreeing the appropriate remunerstion. He suggests 
& kid from his flock as the proper price. While she consentz, she demands as 
an interim pledge his seal with its cord and the staff in hi. hand. Intimacy 
then took place and Tamar conceived. 

When Judah subsequently sent an emissary to recover his pledge, the 
prostitute could not be found, for Tamar had meanwhile returned to her widow’s 
garb. At that point a slightly extraneous element enters into the otherwise 
matter-of-fact narrative: ‘ Oh, let her keep the pledge les? w» incur contempt ' 
(38: 23). I would argue that the idiom na» TTA үр is closer  ‘ lest we become 


a laughing stock’ than to the NEB’s ‘ or we shall get a bac name’. It seems 
to me that Judah is more concerned about any bawdy or rDald comments, if 
enquiries after the prostitute were pursued further, than abcut moral indigna- 
tion on the part of the local populace. 

When Judah heard that Tamar was with child, she had—according to the 
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canons of her society—conceived in harlotry ym? mn. His first reaction 


was to have her burnt, but when she returned his pledges he realized what had 
happened and that he was at fault for having withheld his son Shelah.tts 

This remarkable story tells us a great deal about prostitution in the 
patriarchal age: the attire of prostitutes, the places where they would ply 
their trade, the scale of remuneration, the unselfconscious directness of the 
initial approach and subsequent arrangements, and the absence of any moral 
overtones—a business transaction like any other. 

When Joshua despatched his two spies, they went to the house of a prostitute 
named Rahab mae 290% (2:1). It is clear that Rahab was no ordinary 


prostitute: her establishment was evidently well known; she possessed a house 
and did not ply her trade in the streets or by the crossroads. I doubt whether 
škb in the present context can be rendered ' and they lodged there’ (AV) or 
* and spent the night there’ (NEB), though the latter translation is probably 
much closer to what is intended. šķb is normally a technical term (Daube, 
op. cit., 79), and the use of Sammah, rather than MAN or mY, suggests that 


Rahab was the madam in charge of this 7M ПОХ n2 rather than the lady 
who necessarily dispensed favours in person. 

Another and apparently well-known haunt for prostitutes of a different 
kind was near the entrance to the ’ohel mo‘ed, the Tabernacle. We know that 
Eli rebuked his sons for copulating with the women who frequent (MX3$71) the 
entrances to the sanctuary. It would seem that Els wrath was directed 
against the shameless conduct of Ats sons in the sight of all the people of Israel 
(1 Sam. 2: 22) rather than the institution of prostitution or even the particular 
venue chosen by these ladies. They may, of course, have been gadegot, 
hierodules. 

The locus classicus for the lewd vocabulary of prostitution in particular and 
any kind of sexual licence 1n general is Ezekiel, ch. 23, dealing with the whores 
Oholah and Oholibah. The sermon against these prostitutes and their 
perversions is long (49 verses) and detailed, if somewhat repetitive, and never 
shrinks from calling a spade a spade. They played the whore in Egypt while 
still girls and let their breasts be fondled and their virgin bosoms pressed (v. 3). 
They were infatuated with Assyrian lovers and pleasure boys (5, 6). Oholibah 
was even worse than her whoring sister and carried prostitution to yet greater 
lengths by looking at phallic 43 symbols carved on the wall (14). Babylonians 
copulated with her upon a bed of lovers and defiled her with their fornication ; 
she was quite open about her whoring ways and exhibited her nakedness (17, 18). 
Both sisters were infatuated with their male prostitutes whose ‘ members were 
like those of asses and whose genitals “4 like those of horses * (20). 

Some modern scholars have seemed very worried about such outspokenness, 
and König detects here some * want of delicacy ' as well as the need ‘ to explain 
and to excuse certain passages in Ezekiel ’, notably ch. 23. He adds: ‘ it must 
be admitted that the prophet could equally have achieved his purpose by a 


418 [ agree with J. A. Emerton’s views as against those of M. C. Astour, УТ, xxv, 3, 357-680. 
42 Т think one might in that oase have expected ayy wid. 


42 See below for further details on the subject of phallic representations. 

“I entiraly agree with W. MoKane (Nıda Festschrift, 73), Baumgartner-Kutscher and others, 
270, BH, and LXX (aiota) that we should read this noun metathetiosliy: uzəmorat susim 
zemoratam ; thus the word for © penis ' is not only represented euphemistioally in the OT as yad 
(вое below) but also expressly аз m later Hebrew (Jastrow I, 402). 
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different method of treatment. In like manner, the description of the “ navel ” 
and the “belly” (Cant. 7: 2 ff.) is somewhat too realistic ’.4° It is, perhaps, 
fortunate that König did not appear to have grasped the ful range of the 
lexicographical potential of the author of the Song of Songs, for much of his 
beautiful poetry goes far beyond the mention of navel and belly. However, 
Ezekiel was plainly a man of strong invectives, though free of all prurience ; 
certainly tedious at times in his repetitiveness and not a poet on the scale of 
the writer of Canticles. Any squeamishness on our part woulc not only mis- 
construe the true Siz tm Leben of his speeches but would attrioute criteria of 
judgement and taste (which have radically changed even within our society 
during the last 25 years) to a totally disparate social milieu 250) years ago. 


We must now turn to one of the most significant aspects 5f our subject, 
ie. all those facets which may be subsumed under the important term 
© euphemism ', m Hebrew mpi pw™. There are a number of dist-nct issues that 
fall to be discussed under this head : the use of less specific and more acceptable 
expressions for something considered lewd or offensive to good taste; substitu- 
tions for words that were temporarily out of favour; the avoidance, in some 
cases, of disturbing anthropomorphisms—treated, together w-th similar in- 
stances, under the general subject of tggune soforim (in this connexion 
W. MoKane’s excellent article in the Nida Festschrift is of particular value) ; 
Massoretio attenuations on the grounds of delicacy, such as 2 Xings 6: 25 or 
Isaiah 36:12; and some misunderstandings by translators of either perfectly 
innocuous expressions or else of some pretty drastic terms in the original. 

I need not at this point reiterate my earlier observations ол the yawning 
gulf in taste, sensibilities, and social conventions between Ezeki=l or Deborah, 
on one hand, and E. König or G. A. Cooke * in the early years cf this century, 
on the other. But König’s animadversions (loc. cit., see note 45 above) are rather 
silly when he pontificates in a major encyclopaedia article that ‘there are 
only a few passages where it appears to us that Biblical writers might have 
shown a little more reserve in dealing with “ the secrets’ [Deut. 25: 11—the 
passage on mabüstm “ pudenda " referred to earlier оп]. We hava no exception 
to take to those instances in which “ shame ” is employed (Is. 20 : 4 4 and 47 : 3), 
for this is still a veiled epithet’. Thus far Professor König; I saall not revert 
to him. 

The use of phallus and phallic symbols is, of course, much more widespread 
in the pictorial and literary arts of Israel’s neighbours % than it is in those 
exiguous remnants of classical Hebrew literature that have entered the canon 
of the Old Testament. Nevertheless, a few instances survive. J have already 
referred to Ez. 23:14 and 20 with its representation of phalic symbols in 
murals and in its comparisons with the genitals of asses and horses. An even 
bawdier interpretation belongs to Ez. 8:17 which has been treated in 
detail and with accustomed good sense by McKane (op. cit., 71 £.). The words 
DbN х nam nx ony om have been the object of Rabbini» interference, 


for the offensive (in that it might be taken to refer to God) epps has been 
changed to appam. It is plain from this that those responsible or this t$qqun 


45 E. Konig in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, extra volume, 164-5. 

С. A. Cooke, in ICC to Ezekiel, p. 247, is worried about the ‘repulsive details’ in Ez., 
ch. 16 and 23. 

4? This is & partasularly poor exam le from König’ в point of view (evidentl> not understood 
by him) with its reference to ‘ exposed buttooks ' (Ael), eto. 

5 Cf, inter alia, Benzinger, op. oit., 322 ff. ; Robertson Smith, op. oit., 456-7. 
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soforim had a pretty good idea of what the real connotation of these words was.1? 
And so had the Targum, Rashi and Redaq; they were all conscious of the 
element of NDIA, the unspeakable shamefulness,? implied by those words in 


Ез. 8:17. It is, therefore, scarcely to be doubted that the offending passage 
represented a lewd idiom or saying current in Ezekiel's time, something like 
‘and they fart in my face’ or, more literally, “and they stick their penis in 
my nose '.51 

The starkness of such expressions is by no means an isolated phenomenon 
in the Hebrew Bible, even though Ez. 8:17 may be a partioularly drastic 
example. The use of the euphemistic yad for * penis’ (and similarly of MX and 


P$23N) 5 is fairly widely attested in biblical and post-biblical literature and 
indeed in Ugaritic and elsewhere. It is likely that many of the massebot, obelisk- 
like stone monuments, were phallic symbols. It is distinctly possible that 
Yad Absalom (2 Sam. 18:18) and the massebah which Saul established for 
himself as yad (1 8am. 15:12) belonged to this category of structure. More- 
over, there were other such massebot symbolizing female parts, especially the 
vulva. Herodotus (2, 106) reports that he saw such monoliths in Palestine 
with yuvatxes aldota, female pudenda, engraved on them. 

Before I come to discuss some further biblical examples, recognized or 
unrecognized, let me briefly cite one entirely unambiguous case from the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. It occurs in the Manual of Discipline 7:13 and reads 
‘AP poy Оут Any ANNI mb nmxym TRA onmns TP Wsp ON “A man 
who brings forth his genitals from underneath his clothes and is exposed with 
his private parts visible shall be mulcted for thirty days’. 

In Isaiah 57 : 8 we hear of whoredom with stones and trees and mountains, of 
the establishment of symbols (T2! — so patently to be associated with 751 
© male’), of the cutting and moulding of figures (i.e. вло 77 n7>m), and then 


“lying down with them contemplating the phallus’ (nm ^» na2v5 полк). 


Or in the highly evocative, transferred and metaphorical language of the Song 
of Songs where few things mean what staid translators have chosen to render. 
Thus in 5: 4, in a context of opening and closing and love-making, we read 
poy an cpm inn m vp novo “тїт When my beloved slips his organ through 
the hole, my innermost parts stir about him °. 
yad in this sense occurs in Ugaritic as well: 
tirkm yd il Куш 
wyd il kmdb ® 
‘the organ of El grows long as the sea 
and the organ of El like the ocean ’.% 


!* The NEB has a rendering so totally a that I am quite unable to correlate ıt with tho 
Hebrew text. Brockington’s volume offers до Көр. 

Profeasor Oliver Gurney has been kind enough to draw my attention to some вшивт1у stark 
expressions (of at times uncertain interpr tation) in Akkadian love lyrics published by W. G. 
Lambert (Unity and diversity, edited by H. Goldioke & J. J. M. Roberts, 1975), espeoially 104-5 
(lines 7~11 of ool. in), 122-3 (lines 4-17). 

50 Apart from MoKane, see Baumgartner-Kuteoher and others, 270; Jastrow, 402; Cooke 

(ICC to Ezekiel), 100, 103. 

Я 51 The uso of rods as phallic representations is desorbed in some detail in Gen. 30: 37-42. 
5® Cf. for all these Baumgartner-Kutecher and others, and Jastrow. 

5% Thus Benzinger, op. oit., 322 ff. 

5! Cf. Baumgartner- Kutscher and others, 370; Marti, Jesaja, 368. 

548 Thus also Baumgartner-Kutscher and others, 334: ‘erotisch '—vagina. Cf. Ben-Yehuda, 
Thesaurus, 1728. 

® Gordon, UT, 62:33-4; No. 1072; Driver, Canaanite myths and legenda, 122-3. 

5¢ Вее also Ullendorff, SSL«60, 137, note 16. 
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The female pudenda are normally subsumed under the general term гелет 
* womb '. In Judges 5: 30, in Deborah’s song, we have the Lawdy tnn? nnn 
“one wench or two’ for each man. However, in Is. 3:17 we find (according . 
to the AV) ‘the Lord will smite with scab the heads of the daughters of Zion, 
and the Lord will discover their secret parts’. The secord hemistich reads 
m$ [ПЛЮ mm, and there is nothing very wrong with the A V's understanding. 


The verb ЛЛУ" is © to lay bare, expose’, and nb is the rare word for ‘ vulva ’.57 
This is also the understanding of the Talmud which adds some very rude 
interpretations of its own.5® 

A few examples where the NEB discovers some unseemly or improper 
meanings. In Gen. 24:63 we read: 279 nub? mwa my? pry NX" and the 


second part continues ' he looked up and saw camels approaching’. The first 
hemistich, whose Hebrew text I have cited, is rendered by the NEB 5: ' One 
evening when he had gone out into the open country koping to meet them’ or 
* to relieve himself’. The two sets of words which I have itelicized seem vo do 
justice neither to the Hebrew text nor to the general contente of the passage. 
I am ignorant of the detailed justification of the two interpretations canvassed 
by the NEB, but one's guesses in that direction do not inrpire confidence in 
either. Ibn Ezra (ad loo.) explains 1197 as ШТП pa ГОЗ», ie. to walk 


among the bushes, not to go behind the bushes. His is a popular etymology, 
not of course a justification for the translation ‘ to relieve 3imself'. Nöldeke 
(Beiträge, 43-4) had clearly seen that, despite the somewha# irregular sibilant 
correspondence, MW tallies with zl- * to take a stroll’. The sence of Gen. 24: 68 
is really perfectly plain: ‘And when Isaac went out to teke a stroll in the 
fields towards evening, he looked up and saw camels approaching'. Any 
reference, in this particular context, to relieving himself would r.ot be improper ; 
it would be wholly inappropriate. 

In Deut. 23: 13-14, on the other hand, there is an express reference to _ 
relieving oneself in the general context of maintaining cleankn»ss in a military 
camp: mm» pnn 5 mnn Т"; yad is usually translated az ‘place’ (following 
the Targum’s 'atar). The NEB’s ‘ You shall have a sign outside the camp 
showing where you can withdraw’ is much too free a rend»rmg, particularly 
in respect of the words italicized. It seems to me that yed may again have to 
be taken as a euphemism here, something like ‘exposure o? your pudenda 
shall be outside the camp’, etc. The next verse deals wich the burying of 
excrements away from the camp precinct. 

In Judges 3: 24 and 1 Sam. 24: 4 the expression TYI ГК T'ON ‘to cover 


one’s feet’ means to relieve oneself, i.e. the pasture assumec when evacuating 
the bowels, with the long clothes covering everything unchaste and unclean. 
This has always been the understanding of interpreters (cf. Jcsephus, ут, 13, 4) ; 
thus the Targum and mediaeval Jewish commentators (Rash , ad loc., explains 
this, rightly, as defecating (an Ш°лр1) and not urinating. though in his 
commentary to the relevant passage in Yebamoth 103 a he speeks of Dn n). 
All expressions of this kind are referred to (loo. cit.) as WYN Nw, i.e. decent, 
elevated language. Incidentally, the same place in the Talmıd has a midrashic 


57 Of. Geseninue-Buhl!*; Ben-Yehuda, Thesaurus, vi, 5295; Redaq tc 13. 3:17: pon: n5 
mny ma5 "ws ' an expression for the place of the [female] pudenda ’. 


58 Shabbath, 62 b—and then oonoludes : чз үпш "vi trot wi ‘Tha men of Jerusalem 
were lewd’. 
59 I owe this reference to Mra. James Barr. 
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interpretation of Judges 5 : 27 where the verbs 97>, ЭБ), 22% occur seven times 
with mox? pa ‘ between her legs’ and are said to refer to seven ЛЇ?"ЎЛ, seven 
acts of intercourse, committed by Sisera against Ya‘el. 

The preoccupation with absolute cleanness seen throughout in the law and 
lore of the Hebrew Bible is an expression of the maxim ' cleanliness is next to 
godliness ?.50 

In Josh. 15: 18 and Judges 1: 14 we have an interesting doublet: Achsah 
instigates her husband to ask of her father a field; she alights from her ass, 
and Caleb asks her what she wants, and she says: do me a favour, please. ... 
Now, the words mann “ym msn) ‘she slipped off the ass’ are translated, 
inexplicably, by the NEB ‘ she broke wind’. We do not know why this utterly 
improbable rendering was allowed to stand (for I do not believe that G. R. 
Driver (see bibliography) adhered to his earlier views on the subject), but 
James Barr is surely justified in exclaiming that ‘ competent scholars are left 
open-mouthed, asking one another how the translators obtained from the 
Hebrew the meanings that they did. Renderings such as that at Judges 1: 14 
[and Josh. 15: 18] “ ав she sat on the ass, she broke wind " are an invitation 
to ridicule, and deservedly so '.9* Alighting from an animal is a mark of respect : 
cf. Gen. 24:64; 31:34-5; 1 Sam. 25:23. Although the meaning of snh © is 
deduced from the context only and we possess no safe comparative etymology 
(the verb occurs—as far as I know—in Ethiopic only where it is ‘to wait’), 
its semantic range is completely clear and safely established from some of the 
parallel contexts cited. And, if the meaning of a word is its use, then there 
could be no better support than we have in the present case. The indispensability 
of comparative philology (in this connexion) must not be overstated (cf. Barr, 
Comp. Phil., passim). 

It would, incidentally, not be correct to assume that all bodily functions 
are expressed euphemistically and delicately in the Hebrew Bible. One need 
only think that the word тайт ‘pissing’ occurs no fewer than six times 
(1 Sam. 25: 22, 34 * any that piss against the wall’; 1 Kings 14:10; 16:11; 
21:21; 2 Kings 9: 8) and is rendered as such by the AV. Yet the NEB has 
in each case a wholly different translation whose justification eludes me. 

The term haemorrhoids is not one that might be expected to occur with 
any frequency in a text of the limited size and subject-range of the OT; yet it 
does appear more than half a dozen times—and in rather unusual circumstances. 
I am not here concerned with the precise nature of this particular affliction 
and I am, of course, utterly incompetent to pronounce on its medical details.?& 
What does, however, concern us in our context is the fact that two words are 
attested for this disease and that one of them occurs generally in the con- 
sonantal text, while the other is a Massoretic substitution in the Qeré. The 
plain inference must be that one of the expressions was considered offensive 
to good taste and the other possessed a greater measure of acceptability. 

In Deut. 28 : 27 the Кәйр is "БУ and the Qorz nint. The pointing applied 


% John Wesley, but derived from a saying by R. Pinhas ben Ya'ir Pb an mnb 
nypon (‘Abodah zarah, 20 b). 

1 Barr, Heythrop Journal, 387. 

*! In contemporary Hebrew it is ‘to parachute’. І am grateful to James Barr for drawing 
my attention to E. W. Nicholson’s valuable article on snk in ZAW, 1977, 2. Ernest Nicholson 
has placed me in his debt not only by farmshing an offprint but also by supplying other biblio- 
graphical indications. Alas, there remain no doubt many regrettable gaps in my bibliographical 
knowl of this subject. I saw Arthur Gibson’s study of єп only after completion of this 
paper; I agree with many of the author's pomte. 

4 Generally desoribed in Rabbinic literature as boils on the ny HT "b, i.e. anus. 
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to the former is, in fact, the pronunciation pattern of the lier. The seme 
phenomenon recurs in 1 Sam. 5:6, 9, 12 (as part of the Lcrc’s punishment 
meted out to the Philistines) and in 1 Sam. 6:4. In 1 Sam. 3: 11 and 17, on 
the other hand, fohorsm appears in the text itself; that it в semantically 
identical with the apparently offending ‘ofalim clearly enezges from the 
context. But we do not know what made ‘ofalim so partiealarly obnoxious 
and fahorim evidently so much less во. One can only presume that the former 
possessed an obscene association that the latter lacked—at алу rate at the 
time of the Massoretes or in the traditions upon which their work was based. 

An alternative explanation would be founded on the etymalcgy of ‘ff which 
appears to connote a hill or elevation—hence the swelling in zh» region of the 
anus. But a word designating such an offensive affliction m so awkward a 
region must not be brought into any sort of relationship with Jphel, спе of the 
mounds on which Jerusalem is built. 

A related, though marginally different, case is that of the узгэ YW for which 
the Massoretes have regularly substituted the verb #5 in tke Qeré in all the 
three or four places where it is attested. Here we have little reason to doubt 
that #91 was considered particularly obscene in its semaatc range from 
‘copulate’ to ‘ ravish ' and that its substitution by the milder 3kb was made 
in the interests of good taste and modesty. That such amencments for the 
sake of greater reticence were not carried out in any consisb:n; manner need 
not surprise us when we take into account the complex historz of the canon 
and the notorious vagaries in determining what constitutes gocd tasie in any 
given period. 

The entire subject of substitution for the sake of decency as well as of 
reading and translating certain passages of Scripture is ventilated in Megillah 
25a and b. There we are told that expressions written "XD" rre read naw, 
such as the 2372—5122 and Ш°?рЎ — nno passages which ve have already 
discussed. To these have to be added mmn (probably ‘ pig=o2-dung ’) to be 
substituted in reading by nura: (2 Kings 6:25); or Rabehageh’s tough 
words about the siege of Jerusalem (2 Kings 18: 27) when men will have to 
amry nx mno) omon nx Yor? with the Qoré demandng the reading 
niox? mn ЛК mno ones nx VDR? ie. ‘to eat their own excrements and 
drink their own urine '—in either version. To our eyes and ears there is little 
genuine difference between the alternatives offered by the written text and 
the reading postulated. And, finally, the word nw (по dcukt to be placed 
with the aman or ВКУП of 2 Kings 18:27 and Isaiah 36: 12, respectively) 
which appears in 2 Kings 10: 27 and whose pointing and Qaré is nix. Here 
the position is quite clear: the Keftb is ‘ place of excremente’, while the Qeré 
means ‘ place one goes out to, privy '.9? 

Other Massoretio interferences with the text or ttgqune sofar-m (apart from 
those already discussed) do not fall directly within our present concerns. For 
full details, in terms of technique and substance, of the tiggunz eoforim I would 
once more invite attention to McKane’s study in the Nida Festschrift. 

At this point I would add one or two further isolated instancee of euphemistic 
expressions in the Hebrew Bible—notions which do not appear te have incurred 
Massoretic censure or attention of any kind. These are, cf >ourse, simply 
examples of a literary device which cannot here be explored in all its manifesta- 
tions and ramifications. 

We have already, earlier on, referred to the frequent vse of yd‘ in the 


© Seo also Ullendorff, 881,40, 24. 


тл 
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sense of having carnal knowledge, one of the most obvious and well-attested 
euphemisms in the language of the OT. James Barr, in his important Com- 
parative Philology, 19 ff. and 328, has collected some of the meanings and 
concepts that have been attributed to this verb; one might further consult 
JJS, v1, 1, 1955, 50-2, 56; and especially J. A. Emerton’s study in JSS, autumn 
1970, 145-80. In our present case we need not, however, have recourse to any 
of the other alleged meanings of yd‘, for the semantic development is plain ; 
ıt is also paralleled in Akkadian, Syriac, Greek and no doubt elsewhere. Cases 
like Gen. 4: 1 or 1 Kings 1: 4 admit of no other interpretation. It is, however, 
worth pointing out that yd‘ is not only employed with a man as subject of the 
action but may also be used with а woman having carnal knowledge of men 
(Gen. 19 : 8)—or indeed in homosexual conduct (Gen. 19:5; Judges 19: 22). 
The verb nd “to grind’ appears in post-biblical Hebrew as a euphemism 
for sexual intercourse (a simile well known in other languages as well), but it 
is more than likely that this meaning is already represented in the OT. 


` Job 31: 9-10 reads: ‘If my heart has been seduced for the sake of a woman, 


or I have lain in wait at my neighbour’s door; then let my wife grind (or 
better in the nsf‘al as pyn with most exegetes: “ be ground ") by another, 


and let others crouch upon her’. This interpretation is attested already in 
the LXX, Targum, Talmud (Sofah 10 a: nay rw» wow nrno PR and then 
follows Job 31: 10), and in mediaeval commentaries.® 

There are one or two places in the Hebrew Bible where the innocuous and 
ubiquitous verb УОК ‘ to eat? has been given the sense of ' to enjoy intercourse ’. 
Prov. 30:20 speaks of the adulterous woman who eats and then wipes her 
mouth and says: I have done no wrong. 7728 in this context has long been 
interpreted as a euphemism for enjoyment of her adulterous conduct; thus 
Ket. 65b where this verse is discussed at length, in Rashi, and indeed by 
Baumgartner-Kutscher, and others, 45, and by McKane, Proverbs, 658. One 
might also compare Cant. 4: 16 which will be explicated below. 

The thigh (77°) as the seat of procreative powers is a standard figure of 


speech in Hebrew-—as in the frequent idiom 197° "Xv (Gen. 46:26, eto.), his 
descendants, those who issue from his thigh. This corresponds, of course, to 
the less often attested female equivalent 'those who issue from between her 
legs’ man pan in Deut. 28:57. But there is a special and less obvious 
context in which yarek plays an important part, i.e. in connexion with taking 
a solemn oath. In such cases the hand has to be placed underneath the thigh 
which (according to the Dictionary of the Bible, ту, 751 or Baumgartner- 
Kutscher, and others, 419) is the seat of ‘the genital organ’ or ‘ Gegend der 
Geschlechtsteile beim Schwur ’. It is in this sense that we have to understand 
Abraham’s request to his trusted servant to place his hand under Abraham’s 
thigh as part of the ceremony of swearing an oath (Gen. 24:2 and 9) or of 
Jacob’s similar demand of his son Joseph in Gen. 47:29. The sacredness 
attributed to this organ would lend special solemnity to an oath of this character. 
And Jewish sources have explained this by way of proximity to nv” mna 
‘the covenant of circumcision ’. 

There is one last expression I wish to discuss under this head. In 2 Kings 


© kr‘ in the same meanmg as previously discussed in respect of Judges б: 27. 

% Despite the references to rape in Lam. 5: 11, I do not think that 5:13 encourages апу 
interpretation of fakon other than the literal one of grinding corn (pace Baumgartner-Kutecher 
and others, 358). Daube (Mnemosyne, xxx, 2, 177-8) rightly adverts to the sımilar meaning of 
hrá m Jud. 14: 18 (of. Jastrow, 507) as a euphemism for fututio. 
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2: 22-5 Elisha went up to Bethel; on the way he encountered some small 
boys who jeered at him ' get along, baldpate, get along’. Hliche was so incensed 
at this that he cursed them and 42 children were mauled by bwo bears. This 
surely seems & most cruel and disproportionate punishment fcr a minor act of 
bad behaviour and shows Elisha as a humourless old man. Taat is, of course, 
if we take the term np ‘ baldhead ’ at its literal meaning hut plainly there 


must have been more to this expression to appreciate the prophet’s fury and 
indignation. We know, of course, that hair was regardec as the visible 
manifestation of virility. ‘Accordingly, a bald man was ... an object not 
only of fun but also of opprobrium, because he was believed to have lost his 
vital essence end consequently to be impotent.’ 66 It is опт 3n this light that 
one can understand Elisha’s fierce reaction. 


Even a cursory reading of the Hebrew Bible demonstrates the importance 
attached to the role of the prostitute, the whore, the harbt. nm and mp. 
While the former was the common prostitute offering her 5cdy for gain, the 
latter played a significant part in the cult and worship of tke inhabitants of 
Canaan and the neighbouring regions.99* Tt was thus both the reality and the 
powerful symbolism of whoredom that constituted such & constant and central 
theme in the literature of Israel. The existence of the ha-lct and her trade 
was a well-established fact in Israelite society—and indeed in al societies of the 
ancient Near East. It was, therefore, not so much the morel peril of common 
prostitution that endangered the fabric of the monotheisti» state but rather 
the much greeter threat represented by the insidious force ef types of religion 
deifying the reproductive powers of nature. This led to lxentious rites and 
orgies in which the gadešah played a central part and in whie2 the harlot was 
invested with sanctity and protection. 

Much of the moral condemnation in prophetic literature was expressed in 
terms of the symbolism of prostitution and licentiousness. Chapter 23 of 
Ezekiel (which we have already discussed) is but an extreme example of this 
form of vituperation. It occurs almost everywhere in tais literary genre and 
obviously referred to a type of immoral behaviour the people could understand 
and appreciate in all its gravity. Isaiah castigates the women cf Zion (3: 16 ff.) 
and uses the simile of the prostitute (23:15, 16); Jeremiah asks how those 
who assemble in the harlots’ houses can be forgiven (5:7); Ezekiel displays 
an almost obsessive attachment to this symbolism: © you diag-ace your beauty 
and spread out your legs to every passer-by: and multiply your whoredoms ’ 
(16:25); the book of Proverbs is redolent of warnings egainst the harlot and 
adulteress. 

And then, of course, there is Hosea. His marital problems, real or symbolic, 
have engaged the attention of Old Testamen; scholars for zenerations. I am 
not a Hosea specialist, but I would have thought that a reel-life experience 
with an adulterous and whoring wife was taken as the background for his 
prophecy and for his description of the relationship between God and Israel. 
It so happens that the picture of the harlot and the adulterous woman makes 
a very effective literary symbol for a people lusting after pagan cults and after 
all the visible and tangible allurements of religious practices and customs more 
readily comprehensible than the stern moral doctrines of an invisible God of 
Israel. Peter Ackroyd is surely right in saying that ‘ for Hosea and his followers 
it was the meaning of the events rather than the events [5f his marriage(s)] 


** Gastar, op. cit., 517. 
«а Of. now also Pitt-Rivers, op. ot., 158. 
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themselves which was significant—and here is the strength of the allegorical 


- interpretation ... The husband-wife symbolism of the opening chapters is 
— echoed elsewhere in the book, especially in allusions to Israel’s apostasy ’.*? 


D 


x 


+ 
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The matter-of-fact manner in which the prophets refer to prostitution and 
harlotry underlines the ubiquity of this institution in the life and cult of the 
people. But it is also clear, in terms of style and presentation, that the gentle- 
ness of Hosea, the earthy outspokenness of Ezekiel, or the poetic artistry of 
Isaiah did not offend good taste when dealing with subjects of such delicacy. 
Frankness and candour, even immodesty of language or of subject, depend 
crucially on the seriousness of the treatment accorded to such a sensitive 
sphere. The prophets could speak of whoredom and lust, and even describe 
in detail the aberrations and perversions of sexual conduct, without detracting 
from the earnestness of their purpose and without incurring any suspicion of 
prurience. 


I think this last statement will hold true even of the Song of Songs when 
it is interpreted neither as an allegory of the loving relationship between God 
and Israel nor necessarily as an expression of conjugal love but as a supreme 
example of love poetry in the most general sense. I agree with James Barr 
who deprecates ® the introduction by the NEB of rubrics designating the 
speakers as bride and bridegroom, rubrics which do not appear in the Hebrew 
text. Like Barr, I would accept Eissfeldt’s analysis: 9? 


The attempt everywhere here to discover married love or at any rate the love of bride and 
bridegroom is vain, and would be to confine to the sphere of narrow and middle-class legitimacy 
songs which extol love as a powerful force, often outspokenly, while always profoundly and 


inwardly. 


Rabbi ‘Aqiba thought that there was no day in the world as worthy as that 
on which the Song of Songs was given to Israel. While all the hagiographa 


+ were holy, the Song of Songs was the holy of holies."? 
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A general study of this important work of poetry is, of course, entirely 
outside the province and competence of this paper. The time is overdue for 
a detailed examination of the language and linguistic symbolism as well as the 
allusions and covert references contained in this book. It is a rich mine for 
those to whom the symbolism of psycho-analysis has a powerful appeal, and 
I imagine it will have been studied in this connexion, though my bibliographical 
ignorance is such that I have hardly seen any papers devoted to this subject.7!4 

I have already invited attention (р. 441 above) to one instance of startling 
directness in the Song of Songs."!^ There are, of course, others, but it is not my 
intention to collect them here systematically. A compilation of this nature 


е In Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, 603. 

*5 Heythrop Jounal, 399-400. 

The Old Testament : an tntroduction, Oxford, 1965, 488 (as quoted by Бат, loo. о), 
This i is also the interpretation advocated by A. S. Herbert in Peake’s Commentary, 469. 

7 Mishna Yad. 3 

" Of. in artis Pi. H. Tur- Bimal, пуру UN omen 0 in Halashon wehassefer 
п, 351-88; Gordis, The Song of Song 

ie Tt was only several months after completion of this paper (in Dec. 1977) that Marvin Н. 
Pope’s monumental translation, introduction, and commentary reached this country (cf. TLS, 
7/1/78). This is reoisely the type of work I had in mind, and indeed most of my suggestions 
can be found in $ e's book—amounting at times to a startling confirmation of how identical 
or very similar е can be reached completely independently. Whatever reservations of 
detail one may have about Pope’s vast opus (it is, e.g., not possible to rely on Gleave’s 1951 
Ethiopic ed.—p. 20), this is unquestionably a work of the test significance. 

nib Now corroborated independently by Pope, Song of лде, 1977, 517 ff, 
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will have to await the painstaking sondage to which I hav3 zeferred and will 
have to be carried out with considerable methodological rigour, both in the 
areas of language and allusive symbolism (see now note 718). 

The Talmud had already clearly recognized that the verk ЛЇП is at times 
used of gazing, looking in a leering manner: ‘The gene-adon of Job was 
dissolute with lewdness; this is proved by Job 27:12: “behold, all of you 
have been gazing " and indeed by Cant. 7:1: “ Return, return, o Shulamite, 
return so that we may gaze (ЛЇП) upon you” ...'7* We had earlier on 
discerned the same meaning in Is. 57:8 and I would sugges; that Micah 4: 11 
calls for a similar interpretation: ‘let her (the daughter of Zion) be ravished 
and let our eye gaze upon her ’.78 

Daniel Lys, in his ‘ Notes sur le Cantique ',"* has assembiec. a few instances 
of sexual interpretations in the Song of Songs. There is no nezd to agree with 
the details of each of his exegetical endeavours, but it seems so me that he is 
basically on the right track. And, of course, he has collected oaly three or four 
examples and has not во far subjected the entire book to detailed examination 
(this has since been done in Pope’s Song of Songs). 

In 2: 15 M. Lys considers that the little foxes which attack the vineyards 
represent the imagery of the deflowering of the young girl. In 2: 17 he derives 
"n3 "i from the Semitic root bir * to divide, split’, so that tke text would be 


rendered ' think of yourself, my beloved, as a gazelle or young goat upon the 
twin hills —and the cleft hills would, of course, be the clearaze of the female 
breasts. 

The old crux nrp¥n (4:4), which is simply transeribec by the LXX, is 
taken by M. Lys as tel piyyot?® ‘un peu comme en franzais “mamelon " 
indique à la fois un sein et une colline °’. The tower of David :8 the neck, and 
the metaphor continues with the breasts, the gorge which is protected by the 
tower. 

The last of M. Lys’s examples to which I would like to refe? concerns 7 : 3, 
and in particular the word 3170, generally translated as "ravel'. I agree 


with his conclusions that gor here must clearly denote the vulva, and I also 
accept that the etymology does not greatly matter (whether we shou'd compare 
árr and think of the umbilical cord, or &o'er ‘ flesh, body ', or some connexion 
with Arabic strr ‘secret’ part); but I feel confident zhas she conclusions 
should be reached by a different route and not by looking at shis obscure word 
in isolation. The enumeration of the Shulamite’s charms is proffered quite 
systematically from foot to head (vv. 2-6): feet, thighs, them the operative 
šor, followed by belly, breasts, neck, nose, eyes, etc. This sequence does by 
itself betray the real significance of the noun in question. Now every one of 
her desirable attributes is either further described or illust-ated by some 
likeness. In this case: mn om ow non EX TIW “Your vulva is like a 


moon-shaped basin, it shall never lack moisture (or mixture)’. Rabbinic 
literature refers to aggan hassahar ' like a waxing half-moon *™ ; and mezeg is 


™ Baba Вара 15 b. 

73 Thus also Baumgartner-Kutacher and others, 289. 

™ Suppl. to Vet. Test., хуп, 1968, 170-8. I owe this reference to my frienc, Professor George 
Anderson of Edinburgh University. 

% Already Talmud Berakhot 30a explained this as үү nyp nrp tow Sn, ie. the 
elevation towards which all mouths turn. 

79 See Jastrow, Dict., 960; Ben-Yehuda, Thesaurus, 46: pelvis. 
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also employed to express ‘discharge’; hence Baumgartner-Kutscher ”” are 
right to consider ‘sperm, semen’. The general meaning of this hemistich, 
especially in its overall setting, can thus scarcely be in doubt. I might just add 
that Gesenius-Buhl!5 adduce membrum mulieris for šor, and M. Lys compares 
АЕК. hurdatu (described by v. Soden, AHW, 358, 535 as ‘ weibliche Scham ’) 
in the well-known verse in Gilgamesh, vr, 69: ‘stretch out your hand and 
luput hur-da-at-ni touch our vulva’. 

I now turn to some further examples selected at random. There is no need 
to labour the point that kerem (1:6; 8:12) is capable of bearing a markedly 
erotic connotation. Even Gordis (р. 46) accepts that the maiden had left her 
own ‘ vineyard’ (rightly placed between inverted commas) unguarded, being 
too prodigal with her favours. The Talmud avers (Shebu‘oth 35 b) that every 
mention of Solomon in the Song of Songs is sacred—except ‘ my vineyard, my 
own, in front of me’ (8:12); and the Rabbis also accept as secular 3: 7, 
Le. maovbp pn min ‘ behold ıt is the bed of Solomon ’. 

In 2: 3, the second hemistich has to be interpreted in a somewhat more 
robust manner than is usually done: "опе руло vob! nae" “ЛОП 3533 “in 


his shade І ardently desired ?# (the ps‘el of hmd occurs only here) and I crouched 
down and his fruit was sweet to my palate’. УХ, though related to the trees, 


may well refer here to the physical position of the lovers, while "n5 18 rightly 
described by Gesenius as ‘ Bild des Liebesgenusses ’. In the next verse, 2: 4, 
‘his banner (1737) upon me means love’ is perfectly feasible, provided it is 
taken as an erotic symbol. No audience in this day and age, nurtured on those 
Freudian concepts which seem assured, needs to be reminded of the significance 
of such sexual symbols as sticks and poles and trees, on one hand, and apples, 
fruit, woods, hills, and thickets, on the other. Even Gordis, op. cit., 85, 
accepts that the ar 77 ‘ mountain of myrrh’ and the nna¥m nya) ‘hill of 
frankincense’ are ‘ obvious symbols for the body of the beloved’ (4:6). For 
this reason I can see no compulsion to make the (admittedly very minor) 
emendation (in 2: 4) from 1717 to 1917 which has been proposed by some. It 


seems to me that the author of the Song of Songs was too good a poet to say 
* his leg upon me means love’. 

The apples and raisins, referred to in 2:5 as comforts and refreshments, 
are of the same kind as the mandrakes we discussed earlicr on, i.e aphrodisiacs 
and symbols in fertility rites described by Hosea.®! 

In 2:7 yon plainly means to be sexually aroused, to be willing and ready 
(as Baumgartner-Kutscher and others, 326, and the NEB have recognized). 
This entails that the preceding TÍY'?n and Y yn cannot here express ‘ to arouse, 
to stir up’ but rather ' to disturb, interrupt’ (again as the NEB and Gordis, 
p. 81, have clearly appreciated). 

4:12 to 5:1 reveal some of this love symbolism, unfeigned and beautiful : 
олу J * а locked garden’ is my beloved, oinn pyn» ‘a fountain sealed ’, is the 


тт p. 635, following Haller, Handbuch zum Alten Testament, 18, 41; Gordis, Song of Songs, 93, 
dismisses this without offering any reason (he should have emulated Ibn Ezra !). 

Moisture in the vulva ı8 also referred to ın the Akkadian love lyrica published by W. G. 
Lambert (112-13, Imes 1-16, of the article cited in note 49 above). This ів also the interpretation 
of this verse in Cantioles proffered by Pope, op. oit., 593 and 617 ff. 

78 See the remarks on 2: 15 above. 

™ Jastrow, 475: ‘to be carnally excited ’. 

% Sigmund Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis (translated by Joan Riviere), 
London, 1922, 129 ff. 

*! Hosea 3:1; cf. also Gordis, op. cit., 81. 
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lover’s plaint ; followed soon after by the invitation : Pa "70 cox" mb TT 83° 
‘let my lover come into his garden and eat its delicious fruit’—and, finally: 
‘I have come into my garden ... I have plucked (MN) m myrrh, I have 
eaten my honey and drunk my wine’ (5: 1). 

Among symbolistic verbs we find ЛУ" and pp? (6:2): ‘mz lover has gone 
down to his garden . . . to graze in his garden and to pick the lilies. I belong to 
my lover and he to me, he who grazes among the lilies’ (6: 34. Both T and 
ПЗУ are employed in this emblematic sense: the lover goe: down into the 
garden (6: 2) and he climbs up (7: 9) into the palm-tree and to the clusters of 
grapes which are like her breasts. 


I need hardly add that these desultory observations have barely scratched 
the surface of a subject which encompasses a vast body of bibl.cal material and 
entails the recovery of Hebrew lexical layers which have at times remained 
unrecognized—quite apart from the veritable mountain of post-biblical and 
Rabbinic literary reflections and echoes to which I have cnly occasionally 
drawn attention. I hope that one aspect at least of our subject has emerged 
clearly and unmistakably: there is in the Hebrew Bible, in prose and in 
poetry, in religious admonition and in secular love songs, a healthy and un- 
abashed outspokenness which, in a sense, constitutes one of the great glozies 
of the Old Testament. It can and does touch upon subjects anc issues, candidly 
and ingenuously and with unvarnished vigour, and will give offence only to the 
squeamish and the lecherous. 
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Postscript 

It was only some time after completion of this paper (in December 1977) thst a new and 
very important commentary on Song of Songs reached the U.K.: Marvin H. Pope: Song of 
Songs (The Anchor Bible, Doubleday), New York, 1977. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ETHIOPIAN DYNASTIC 
MARRIAGE CONTRACT BETWEEN EMPRESS 
MENTEWWAB OF GONDAR AND RAS MIKA'EL SEHUL 
OF TEGRE 


By RicHARD PANKHURST 
(PLATE I) 


The decline of the Gondarine monarchy and the concomitant increase in 
wealth and power of Tegre province, and of its capital Adwa, led, in the mid- 
eighteenth century, to a shift in the Ethiopian balance of power. This develop- 
ment, which threatened the then impoverished ruling house of Gondar,! and 
the very continuity of the but weakly centralized State, resulted, as on other 
such occasions, in a major dynastic alliance between the contending parties. 
The compact involved two of the most important Ethiopian political figures of 
the century: Emperor Bakaffa’s astute widow Empress Mentewwab, and the 
first of the great warlords of Tegre, Sehul Mika’el, a rich and powerful chieftain 
who was soon to emerge as the maker and breaker of kings. Mika’el was by 
then already well known in the Ethiopian metropolis where, according to the 
later Scottish traveller James Bruce, he was so ‘lavish in his money’ that 
* all Gondar were his friends ’, as a result of which it was ‘ plain ’ to ‘ everybody, 
that nothing could stop’ his ‘ growing fortune ’.* 

The agreement between the Empress and the ruler of Tegre, which can be 
seen as one of the steps on the chief’s path to supreme power at Gondar, 
involved the marriage of his son Däjjazmač Wäldä Hawaryat to Mentewwab’s 
daughter Wäyzäro Alta’. Before the nuptials were celebrated Mika'el pledged 
to provide his son with many estates, and also promised to give him (or perhaps 
to the married couple jointly, the text not being clear on this point) numerous 
guns, carpets, slaves, swords, cattle and oxen. The property was carefully 
recorded in Amharic on the fly-leaf (folio 370) of a Ge’ez commentary on the 
Four Gospels which, subsequently forming part of Emperor Tewodros' collec- 
tion of manuscripts at Mägdäla, was later seized by the Napier expedition 
of 1867-8, and found its way to the British Library, where it was catalogued 
as Orient 732. The text, a valuable political, social and economic document, 
throws light on how such marriages were arranged, and indicates the type, 
and quantity, of goods given on such occasions by the feudal lords of this 
period. The contract is of additional interest in that its scrutiny reveals 
several significant, and possibly unsuspected, faults in Bruce’s writings, one of 
the principal historical sources of the time. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND DATING 


Though the document is undated there is, if we accept the evidence of the 
chronicles, little doubt as to the period to which it refers. Mentewwab’s son 


1 The chronicle states that after the death of Emperor Iyasu П in 1756 Empress Mentewwab 
ordered gold to be brought from the treasury to give to the churches and monasteries to pay 
for the idzkar, or commemorative service, for her son, but only 80 (or 1n another text 20) dinar 
of gold could be found as the late monarch had ‘ wasted his riches’. I. Guidi, Annales regum 
‘Iydsu II et 'Iyo’as, Paris, 1910, text, 172, translation, 182. 

з J. Bruce, Travels to discover the source of the Nile, п, Edinburgh 1790, 655-6. On the life 
of Mika'el see also Iamail Ali, The career of Mika'el Sehul of Tigray (1692-1780), Haile Sellassıe I 
University history senior essay, 1972. 
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Emperor Iyasu П died, as the annals of his reign state, on Sane 21, 7247,3 
ie. June 27, 1755, a Thursday. Ras Mika’el, who was then on his wav to 
Gondar with guns, carpets, gold, silver and other tribute from Tegre, learnt 
the news two days later, on the Saturday, when he reached Sembera Zägän in 
Wägära.* He proceeded to the capital without delay, and, erriving on the 
morrow, found that the late Emperor’s son, lyo'as, then stal a child, had 
ascended the throne. Effective power in the city was, however, in the hands 
of Empress Mentewwab and the Amhara lords, several of tha most influential 
of whom were members of her family. They had decided даб she should 
become Regent for her grandson as she had been for her son a decade ard a 
half earlier. The old lady, who was doubtless not unaware of Mika’el’s immense 
wealth and power, and of the virtual impossibility of governing without his 
co-operation, promptly arranged a dynastic alliance with him. After celebrating 
the tazkar, or funeral commemoration, for her son, she marriel her daugater 
Wäyzäro Alta’ to Mika’el’s son Abbeto Wäldä Hawaryat on Nahase 27, i.e. 
September 2, 1755—the approximate date, we may assume, of the document 
here published. The ceremony is said by the chronicle to have been conducted 
with great pomo, as befitted the wedding of a daughter of the king and queen, 
and ‘ great joy ' reigned in the house of the ruler of Tegre.* 

The marriage, it is apparent from the chronicle, thus took place at Gondar, 
some three months after the death of Iyasu П and accession of Eyo'as. Bruze’s 
statement that Wäldä Hawaryat was by then already marned to ' Ozoro 
Altash'" is therefore almost certainly incorrect, as his editor Alexander 
Murray seems indeed to have realized in 1805.5 

The importance of the marriage is underlined in the chronicle which revarts 
to it in a chapter on Ras Mika'el which states that after the accession of Iyo’as 
Empress Mentewwab and the mäk*anent, or lords, held a council, and decided 
to marry her daughter, who is here referred to as Eleni—presumably an 
alternative name—to Mika’el’s son Abbeto Wäldä Hawaryat. The latter, it is 
reported, was given the meder, or land, of Sire (or Sire) and other aAgura, or 
countries, which are specified in detail in our document, while his father was 
made governor of Semen province (Bruce is in error in writing ‘ Enderta ’),® 
as well as Tegre.!? The ‘old lion’, as he was sometimes called, thus became, 
as Bruce says, ‘master of near half of Abyssinia ',!? and, we could add, by 
becoming ruler of Semen, gained control of an important province on the 
western side of the Täkkäze river within easy striking distance of the capital. 
On receiving this appointment he returned to his province, taxing with him 
his son Wäldä Hawaryat and his daughter-in-law, again referred to as Eleni, 
and received the homage of the people of Semen and Tegre. He collected in 
particular much tribute from the inhabitants of Sire who brought him 
innumerable quantities of guns, cattle and pieces of cloth, and етеп the people 
living like wild animals and snakes in caves in the earth are said to have 
recognized his authority." 

3 Guidi, op. cit., translation, 174. 

* ibid., 226. 

Sibid., 181, 226. 

* ibil, 183. See also 226-7. 

1 ibid., п, 661. 

* ibid., 1805 edition, v, 422. 

9 ibid, 1790 edition, п, 657. 

10 Guidi, op. cit., translation, 226-7. 
11 R, Perini, Di qua dal Маг (Maréb-mellasc’), Firenze, 1905, £10. 
11 Bruce, op. cit., 1790 edition, п, 657. 
18 Guidi, op. oit., translation, 220-7. 
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Alta’ and Wälda Hawaryat, the two young people chosen to unite the 
ruling houses of Gondär and Tegre, were both personalities of scme importance. 

Wäyzäro Alta’, or Eleni as the chronicle of Iyo’as also calls her, was the 
youngest of Mentewwab’s three daughters by her second soouse, Grazmaé 
Tyasu,' and thus the half-sister of Emperor Iyası П, the Empress’s son by her 
first husband Bäkaffa. The chapter on Ras Mika’el in the chronicle of Iyo’as 
is thus inexact in speaking of Alta’ as Emperor Iyasu’s ‘ sistez ';!5 though the 
term ів commonly so used in Ethiopian culture. Bruce, though at pains to 
emphasize his alleged close association with the royal family and especially 
with Аав elder sister Aster and father-in-law Ras Mika’el, :s, as Alexander 
Murray noted in 1805, ‘ perplexing’ in that his genealogy of Mentewwab’s 
offspring differs from that in the chronicle which ‘it would appear he had 
omitted to consult ’.!® The Scotsman thus refers to Alta’ anc her two sisters 
as the daughters not of Grazmaé Iyasu (who is however idenzifed as the father 
in a correction by Murray)," but of Qdfiazmat Na&to of Qrara.!® Bruce is 
nevertheless correct in asserting that AltaÉ was the youngest of the three 
sisters. He provides the additional information that she wa3 married when 
* almost a child ’.1° This statement is not improbable in view of the traditional 
early age of marriage in Ethiopia.” Moreover since Mentewwab’s first husband 
died in 1730 Alta’ as the third child of the Empress’s second consort could 
not have been born much before 1733, and was therefore at this time not more 
than 22 years old at the very most. 

As for the bridegroom, Wälda Hawaryat, he was probably Mika'el's eldest 
son, and was called after his great-grandfather.?! Little oye? a month after 
marrying the princess he was appointed Bajerond of the Ega-bet, or royal 
treasurer, and less than a year later was given the higher title of Qäñazmač, 
or commander of the right wing,™ though within a twelve-morth he was again 
placed in charge of the treasury.* Bruce refers to the young man on several 
occasions in seemingly circumstantial detail, as well as in several notable 
speeches which he includes in his narrative, largely, it would ap ear, to enhance 
his own importance. Wäldä Hawaryat, he claims, was alive a; the time of his 
own arrival at Gondar in 1770 during an epidemic of smallpox. The chief, he 
states, had then but recently come to the capital ‘from the camp’, and was 
‘ill of a fever’ which people were ‘afraid ... was the smal. pox’. Bruce 
learnt on the following day that the patient was ‘ much better, by the medicine 
of a saint from Waldubba had given him, which consisted in зоте characters 
written with common ink upon a tin plate, which characters were washed off 
by a medicinal liquor, and given to him to drink ’—though for his own part 
the Scotsman thought it was because Wäldä Hawaryat had esten ' heartily of 


M ibid., translation, 10, 183, 226. 

15 jbid., 226. 

14 Bruce, op. cit., 1805 edition, rv, 96. 

17 ibid., xv, 98. 

15 ibid., 1790 edition, п, 612-13. 

19 ibid., rr, 618, 661. Seo also тїт, 127. 

1 Early in the nineteenth century the British traveller Henry Salt repcrtcd that girls married 
' at ten, eleven, or twelve ' years of age, while a later observer Mansfield Farzyns wrote, ‘I have 
seen brides of eight or nine years old", Valentia, Voyages and travels to Intia, Ceylon, the Red 
Sea, Abyssinia and Egypt, з, London, 1809, 508; M Parkyns, Life in Atys.inta, п, New York, 
1854, 38. See also Perini, op. cit., 407. 

21 Guidi, op. at., translation, 223. 

з ibid., 184-5. See also 227. ` 

» ibid., 183. See also 227. 

24 jbid., 194. 

35 Bruce, op. cit., 1790 edition, mz, 200. 
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brind, or raw beef ’.*° The recovery, he relates in what is one of the highlights 
of his account, was only temporary, for later that day he was told that the 
chief was ‘very bad’, and that his wife Wüyzdro Alta, her sister Wäyzäro 
Aster, and their mother Empress Mentewwab herself had desired that he 
should ‘ come and see him to-morrow ’. He replied to the messenger, evidently 
in somewhat arrogant vein, that : 


the small-pox is a disease that will have Ив course ... This morning you said a man 
had cured him by writing upon a tin plate; and to try if he was well, they crammed 
him with raw beef. I do not think the letters he swallowed will do him any harm, 
neither will they do him any good; but I shall not be surprised if the raw beef kills 
him, and his daughter Welleta Selasse, too, before I see him to-morrow.*" 


On the next day, the author continues, ' three great saints’ arrived from 
the province of Waldebba, ‘ one of whom had neither ate nor drank for 20 years 
of his life’, and promised to cure the patient ‘ by laying a picture of the Virgin 
Mary and the cross upon him’. Bruce was accordingly told that his services 
were no longer needed, whereupon he gave vent to his feelings, declaring : 


I shall strictly obey you. There 18 no sort of reason for my meddling in this affair 
with such associates. If they can cure him by a miracle, I am sure it is the easiest 
kind of cure of any, and will not do his constitution the least harm afterwards, which 
is more than I will promise for medicines in general; but, remember what I say to 
you, it will, indeed, be a miracle, if both the father and the daughter are not dead 
before to-morrow night.” 


The speech, the traveller implies, was indeed prophetic, for the same after- 
noon he heard that the daughter was dead, and her father, he says, passed 
away later that night. 

The story, though significant no doubt of the author’s pride m his repartee 
and medical knowledge, constitutes further evidence of his unreliability as an 
historical source, for it would seem a complete fabrication: Wäldä Hawaryat, 
according to the chronicle, died in Tegre on Genbot 15, 7252, ie. May 22, 
1760 ®—10 years before the Scotman’s visit to Gondär and the monk of 
Waldebba’s supposedly unsuccessful ‘ cure ' ! 

The Wäldä Hawaryat-Altaá marriage led, according to the chronicle, to 
the birth of one child, a daughter, Wäyzäro Yäweb Dar.™ Bruce, on the other 
hand, states that Mentewwab’s daughter and Ras Mika’el’s son had three 
children, two sons and one daughter. One boy is said, like his father, to have 
died of smallpox, while the other and the girl ‘ happily recovered ’.# 

Yäweb Dar (or as Bruce calls her Ayabdar) was, according to the Scotsman, 
one of the patients he treated for smallpox which left her ‘ very much marked ’.* 
Not long afterwards she married the ruler of Bügemder, Dajjazmaö Wind 
Bäwässän (Bruce’s Powussen).* The union, which took place, Bruce recalls, 


28 ibid., п, 203. 

% ibid., пт, 205-6. 

28 ibid., nx, 207. 

з ıbid., rrr, 209. See also тт, 613. 

*9 Guidi, op: cit., translation, 203. Bruce, it 1s interesting to note, refrains from any mention 
of mourning for Wáld& Hawaryat's supposed death, nor is there any indication of such bereave- 
ment in the report of the Scotsman’s treatment of the royal patients which Salt later obtamed 
from an Ethiopian eye-witness Däbtdra Aster. H. Salt, A voyage to Abyssinia, London, 1812, 334. 

1 Guidi, op. cit., translation, 11; Bruce, op. oit., 1805 edition, rv, 99. 

#1 Bruce, op. cit., 1790 edition, п, 613, тп, 211. 

SB ibid., тт, 209, 211, 220, 

** Quidi, op. oit., translation, 11; Bruce, op. at., 1790 edition, nr, 209, 211, 241, 393; 
Н. Weld Blundell, The royal chronicle of Abyssinia 1769-1840, Cambridge, 1922, 214 
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in 1770 when the bride could not have been more than 14 yeers old, was in 
many ways a dynastic match reminiscent of that between her parents. The 
ceremony was a great affair. Bruce, who claims to have had a headache as a 
result of ‘the quantity of mead’ he had been obliged to drirk, states that 
“all Gondar was in one scene of festivity’. The presents givea to the bride 
likewise recalled those recorded in the Alta& wedding contract, fcr the Emperor 
gave her ‘large districts of land’ in Bägemder, while her grandfather Ras 
Mika’el presented ‘gold, muskets, cattle, and horses’. (A contemporary 
chronicle later tells of Yaweb Dar travelling with * тапу guns she had received 
from her grandfather.) 3 Bruce adds: ‘all the town, that wisied to be well- 
looked upon by either party, brought something considerable as a present. The 
Ras, Ozoro Esther, and Ozoro Altash, entertained all Gondar. A vast number 
of cattle was slaughtered every day, and the whole town lookec like one great 
market; the common people, in every street, appearing loaded with pieces of 
raw beef, while drink circulated in the same proportion '.?* 

Yàweb Dar, descended as she was from such noble grandparents, was 
herself a woman of substance, as evident from the fact that ske later made a 
significant gift of land to the notable church of Däbrä Sahay at QYesq”am 
just outside Gondar which Mentewwab had founded two generetions earlier.*? 


THE CONTRACT 


The Altas-Wäldä Hawaryat marriage contract, though brief and consisting 
of little over 200 words, contains six distinct elements: 

1. An enumeration of lands given by Ras Mika’el to his son, mainly in the 
Na’eder, Tamben and Abargäle areas, i.e. to the east of Sire, the area mentioned 
in the chronicle. 

2. The names of two guarantors for this land, one for that inherited by the 
bridegroom from his father, and the other, the Nebura Ed, or governor of 
Adwa, for that from his mother. 

3. A listing of the number of guns, carpets slaves, swords, cows and oxen 
given by the ruler of Tegre. 

4, The names of two guarantors for the above property. both of them 
prominent Gondari courtiers. 

5. The names of thirteen other Gondari courtiers or chuzchmen, among 
them the Abumd, or Metropolitan, and the Ёбаде, the next most important 
dignitary of the church, who had adjudicated on the matter. These dignitaries, 
we may note, constituted a kind of on-going council as evidert from the fact 
that no less than eleven of the thirteen are listed, in the same order, as witnesses 
of a marriage contracted at Gondär a year or so later. The only difference 
between the two lists is indeed accounted for by the death of one of the courtiers 
(Az2aj Tewodoseyas) and the replacement of another (the Ёфауз). 

6. The statement that Ras Mika’el had given authority tc his son Walda 
Hawaryat, and that the latter’s brothers were excluded from eny share in the 
above patrimony which was thus reserved exclusively for Empress Mentewwab’s 
son-in-law. 


35 Bruoe, op. cit., 1790 edition, тп, 241-2. 

3* Weld Blundell, op. ort., 9, 214. 

37 Bruce, op. cit., 1790 edition, пт, 242. 

38 British Library, Orient MS. 776, 8r. 

29 Idem, Oriert . 778, Ir. which records the marri of Део Gäluwdewos the son of 
Ras Wüldá Giyorgis to Wäyzdro Waldtta Seyon, the daughter of Wayzaro Nalätza Rufa el. 
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"Text of the contract, Translated by Germa-Selasste Asfaw 

When the son of Déajjazmaé! Mika’él, Abbeto* Wald&é Hawaryat, was 
married to Wäyzäro * Altaßi: 4 

The meder 5 (lands) which your father gave you: Ad Abbo,® Zehay." Ad 
Räb,® Agura Mägäber,? Deqena,!° Ad Amhara,!! Ad Ganso,” Salim Bayeta,!* 
Dàábrare,* Ad Zeban,!® Enzona,1*, Qähey Medri," Gebsis,1® Memvaq,!* [and] 
Ad Gumbi.?? These 15 are the meder (land) of Na’eder. Сараа, Af Gume,” 
Debeza,™ from Ayba * 12 Sega ** in Adeq Sandun,?” 12 čega from Tämben,?® 
Edgeb,*? Bärizba,® from Abargäle,®! Walewa,** Dorozeba,* Barsäne,* Kalware,* 
Gamta,® Lebübarfa, May Celemeyanatu agär,® Jigamba,® Wägr Saba,” 
upper Ad Sülam,*! lower Ad Sälam, Ad 081,4 May Так, Märebät,* Asgádu,t5 
Ad Abeye,i Ad Danagul,*’ Bitanya,“ Kürfaho,f? Nuna,9 Ma’ekälay,®! Amf,’ 
May Ebra,’ Beraqo, Ad Bägän,® Ad Qüdüsom,** Haddis Addi," Ad Eyo," 
Sära’e,® Amho,9, Ad Hankera,®! Ad Akäyt,® Ad ehay," [and] Naqizom.* 
For these the wasoč * (guarantors) [are] for the agar 99 (country) of his father, 
Abbeto Tewodros ; ®© the was (guarantor) for the agdr (country) of his mother, 
Neburä Ed ® Takle.** 

100 näft”° (guns), 100 carpets, 100 slaves, 30 säyf”! (swords), 10 3otäl 7 
(cutlasses), a thousand cows [and] 100 pairs [of oxen]. For these the wašoč 
(guarantors) [are], for the [one] half, Blattengeta  Kabtu;* Balambaras 7 
Mentäsenot,?® for the [other] half. And the sedanoé (arbiters ?) [are] Dajjazmaé 
Wäräñña 77 [and] Abbeto Ya'eqob,?? the son of Abbeto Asma Giyorgis."? Those 
who heard this fessame © (conclusion) [were] Lige % Táklà Haymanot,®? Lige 
Isayyas,#® Lige ЇЧаббо,54 Lage Fasilo,® Azzaj 99 Tewodoseyas,®” Azzaj Bitre,®* 
Azzaj Kokäbä Leda,® 422aj Bahrey,® [the] Арип, [the] Ečage,” [the] Alaga % 
(head) of Iyäsus * (church) Seraj Masdre ® Habtà Dengel, [the] Aläga of 
[the] Gemja Bet” (treasury) Ligä Ma'emran *? Neway,® [and the] Aläga of 
Däbra Berhän 1% (church) Malaka Berhanat!"! Wäldä Rufa’el.1% And he 
[Dayjazma& Mika’el} has given the alägenät!% (leadership) to Abbeto Wäldä 
Hawaryat. From this that is written the brothers 1% will not share. 


1 Dajjazmadé, literally ‘ commander of the gate’, & military title grven to or assumed by 
important provincial rulers. Weld Blundell, ор. at., 508; G. Massata, Lectiones grammalicales 
pro missionariis qus addiscare volunt linguam Amaricam, Paris, 1862, 255-6; Guébré Sellassıe, 
Chronique du rème de Mendlik II roi dea rots d Ethiopie, Paris, 1930-1, 1, 94. 

з Abbeto, an honorific title applied to princes or lords of consequence. I. Guidi, Vocabolario 
amarico-ttahano, Roma, 1901, 454; idem, Annales Iohannis I, ’Iyäsu I et Bakaffa, Paris, 1903-5, 
translation, 346; Weld Blundell, op. crt., 508; Guédbré Sellasaió, op. oit., 1, 67. 

> Wäyzäro, a title traditionally accorded to princeases. Guidi, Vocabolario, 509. 

1 Altafi. The princess's name, according to the chronicle, was in faot Altas. Guidi, Annales 
regum 'Iyäsu II ei Iyoas, translation, 10-11, 183. 

5 Meder, land. Guidı, Vocabolario, 106. 

5 Ad Abbo. This place, accordmg to the text, is in Na’eder, i.e. north of Tamben, and should 
therefore apparently not be identified with Ady Abbo west of Sire mentioned in several medieval 
land grants. Guidi, Annales Iohannis I, ’Iyäsu I e£ Bakäffa, translation, 165; G. W. B. Hunting- 
ford, The land chartera of northern Ethiopia, Addis Ababa, 1965, 33, 36, 88. 

1 Zehay, another locality in the Na'eder area. 

* Ad Rab, also in the Na’eder ares. 

® Agura Máqaber, somewhere in Na’eder area, and probably the site of a mägaber, or grave- 
yard. Guidi, Vocabolario, 276. 

19 Deqena, in the Na’eder area. 

31 Ad Amhara, likewise in the Na'eder area. 

31 Ad Gvanso, also in the Na'eder area. 

13 Balim Bayeta, another place in the Na'eder area. 

14 Dübrare, in the Na’eder area. 

15 Ad Zeban, in the Na'eder area. 

16 Hnzona, in the Na’eder area, and possibly the place of the same name mentioned in а 
land grant of Emperor Susenyos in the seventeenth century. Huntingford, op. cit., 60. 

17 Qayeh Medri, in the Na'eder area, and possibly Qayeh Medr referred to in the above land. 
grant of Susenyos. Huntingford, op. cit., 60. 
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18 Gebsas, in the Na’eder area, and apparently the place cited in the asove land grant of 
Busneyos. Huntangford, op. oit., 60. 

19 Mem*aq, also in the Na’eder area. 

20 Ad Gumbı, the last of the places described as in Ne'eder. 

11 Na'eder, a region south of Adwa and east of Adet, already to be foand in a fifteenth- 
century land charter of Emperor Zür'a Ya'eqob, and, much later in the nineteenth-centary tax 
records of Emperor Tewodros. Hunti rd, op. cit., 35, 89; T. J. Holland and E. M. Hozier, 
Record of the Expedition to Abyssinia, don, 1870, map; R. Pankhurst aad Germa-Sellassie 
rre m : ecords and inventories of Emperor Téwodros of Eikiopia (1855-1E58), London, 1978, 

, », ? Ж 

22 Gabgib, an area mentioned in an early Aksumite land grant as well a: in tax documents 
of Emperor Tewodros, and thought by Huntingford to be situated south of Asmara. Hunting- 
ford, op. cit., 20, 86; Smith's New Map of Abyssinia (London, 1867); Panrhurst and Germa- 
Sellassie, op. cit., 74. 

*3 Af Gume, possibly the place of that name mentioned m a fourth-centiry land charter of 
the cathedral at Aksum. Huntingford, op. cit., 29. 

34 Debeza, the location of which is uncertain. 

15 Ayba, probably the village or locality north of Garalta frequently mentioned in Ethiopian 
chronicles, and also in the tax records of Emperor Tewodros. Guidi, Annales regum 'Iyàásu H ei 
‘ Iyo’as, translation, 229; G. W. B. Huntingford, An introduction to the historical geography of 
Ethiopia, London, 1969 (manuscript in the library of School of Oriental anc African Studies), 
306; Holland and Hozier, op. cit., map; G. Simon, L’Hthtopre, Paris, 1885, alate opposite 190; 
Pankhurst and Germa-Selassie, op. ot., 27, 35. 

se egga, a district ruled by a ¢egga Kum, or village chief. Guidi, l'ocaboiario, 847-8 ; 
Parkyns, op. cit., п, 190; A. B. Wylde, Modern Abyssinia, London, 1901, 495; M. Perham, 
тоз government of Ethiopia, London, 1948, 275; E. Ullendorff, The Eihropiens?, Oxford, 1973, 
178. 

зт Adeq Sandan, conceivably a copyist’s error for Ad Dag Sandud, a locality in the Galaqot 
area referred to in a late exghteenth-century land grant of Emperor Takla Giyorgis and in the 
tax records of Emperor Tewodros. Huntingford, Land charters, 63; Pankaurst and Germa- 
Sellassie, op. cit., 65, 77. 

3* Tamben, a district around Abbi Addi, north of Mäzele. Huntingford, Land chartere, 32, 
34, 41, 64; E. Combes and M. "Tamisier, Voyage en Abyssinie, ту, Paris, 1838. map. 

з» Edgeb, an unidentified locality. 

3? Sánzba, the location of which is also unidentified. 

31 Abargale, a district east of the Takkaze river on the south-western borders of Tegre. 
Holland and Hozier, op. cit., map. 

32 Walewa, the location of which 15 uncertain. 

33 Dorozeba, the location of which 18 uncertain. 

H Bargane, the location of which is uncertain. 

з Kdlware, the location of which is uncertain. 

з4 Gamča, the location of which 18 uncertain. 

37 Lebabarfa, the location of which is uncertain. 

з May Colemeyanatu agar, the location of which 18 uncertain. 

39 Jiqemba, the location of which is uncertain. 

*9 Wägr Saba, the location of which is uncertain 

41 Ad Salam, possibly the place of that name mentioned 1n an early nineteenth-oentury land 
grant made by Daijarmal Sebagades of Терге. Huntingford, Land charters. 73. 

43 Ad Сайт, the location of which is unidentified. 

43 May Takh, the location of whioh 1s unidentified. 

44 Márebat, the location of which is unidentified 

4 Aggüdu, possibly Asgäde, a locality south of Sire mentioned in eixteenth- and eeventeenth- 
century land charters of Emperors Lebnà Dengel and Fasıladas as well as in tex records of 
Emperor Tewodroe II. Huntingford, Land charters, 33, 61; Pankhurst апі Germa-Sellasaie, 
op. cit., 43. 
uu Ad Abeye, the location of whioh 18 unidentified. 

*' Ad Danagul, the location of which is umdentifled. 

48 Bitanya, the location of which is unidentified. 

4 Karfaho, probably the place of that name mentioned in a fourteenth-certury land grant of 
Emperor Sayfa Ar'ad. ао, Land charters, 32. 

5© Nuna, the looat20n of which is unidentified. 

si Ma'ekálay, probably the place of that name referred to in a late eighteanth-century land 
grant to the convent of Sädya in Терге. Huntingford, Land charters, 06 

5% Amfi, the location of which is unidentified, 

53 May Erba, the location of which is unidentified. 

54 Berago, the location of which is unidentified. 

55 Ad Ságan, the location of which is unidentified. 

se Ad Qadasom, possibly Ad Qadaso, a locality in Sire mentioned in a fiftesnth-century land 
charter of Emperor Young a3 well as in the nineteenth century tax records of Emperor Tewodros. 
Huntingford, Land charters, 34; Pankhurst and Germa-Sellasale, op. oit., 43. 
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*' Haddis Addi, a locality referred to in a land charter of Emperor Lebna Dengel, and thought 
by Huntingford to be situated either south-west of Adi Ugri or else near May Barazo west of 
Aksum. Huntungford, Land chartere, 2B, 42, 86, 91. 

58 Ad Eyo, the location of which ів unidentified. 

5 Sara’e, a district north of the Mhrab river. The area was mentioned m а fourteenth-century 
land charter of Emperor Sayfs Ar‘ad. Huntingford, Land charters, 88, 193; T. Lefebvre and 
others, Voyage en er Paris, 1845-9, тп, 16-19; Holland and Hozier, op. cit., map. 

60 Amho, the location of which is unidentified. 

«1 Ad Hankera, probably the place of that name given to the cathedral of Aksum in two 
land grants. Huntingford, Land riers, 29, 70. 

6 Ad Aq&yt, probably the place of that name granted to the cathedral of Aksum 1n several 
land charters and hkewise referred to in nmeteenth-century tax records of Emperor Tewodroe. 
Huntmgford, Land charters, 20, 85, 67; Pankhurst and Germa-Sellasaıe, op. oit., 84. 

«> Ad Behay, the location of which is unidentified. 

* Ad Naqzom, probably the place of that name in Sire mentioned in a fifteenth-oentury 
land grant by Emperor Yeshaq to the convent of Dabra Abbay, and referred to as Ad Nagızo 
in tax records of Emperor Tewodros in the nineteenth century. Huntingford, Land charters, 34; 
Pankhurst апа Germa-Sellassie, op. oit., 43. 

% Was, a guarantor. Guidi, Yocabolarso, 570. Later ш the text the scribe writes wad in error. 

Agar, country. Guidi, Vocabolarso, 502. 

*' Abbeto Tewodros, who thus acted as guarantor for Walda Hawaryat’s paternal land 
inheritance, was pon a nobleman from Tegre. 

58 Nebura Ed, literally ‘ one who is put ın office through the laying on of hands’, the title 
given to the civil and religious governor of Aksum. C. F. Beckingham and G. W. B. Huntingford, 
The Presier John of the Indies, u, Cambridge, 1961, 557-8; Guidi, Vocabolario, 386. 

© Takle, presumably the Nebura Ed of this time, would have been a good guarantor for 
p in much of Tegre. 

10 Naft, a gun. бш, Vocabola:io, 410. 

71 Süyf, a straight sword. Idem, 189. 

та Sotdl, a two-edged sword, often curved. Idem, 218; Parkyns, op. ot., п, 19-20. 

з Blattengeta, an honorific title given to а high official of the court, usually with civilian 
rather than mihtary responsibilities. Massaia, op. cit., 256; Guidi, Vocabolarto, 315; Weld 
Blundell, op. cit., 508. 

74 Blattengeia Kabta, who served as guarantor for half the movable property given by 
Ras Mika’el, was a trusted Gondar courtier and sometime commander of the Maia troops. 
Guidi, Annales regum ’Iyasu II et 'Iyo'as, translation, 169, 107, 242. 

78 Balambaras, literally a ras, or chief, in charge of an amba, or mountain, a title given to 
lesser dignitaries at court. Massaia, op. cit., 258; Guébré Sellasmó, op. cit., 1, 245. 

16 Balambaras Menthsenot, the guarantor for the other half of the movable property, was 
another prominent Gondari oourtier. A trusted chief he had been made Salaqu, or commander 
of a thousand men, in 1746, Balambaraa ш 1747, and was for a time a Fitawrars in charge of the 
town of Yebaba in northern Gojjam. Later, in 1756, he was appomted Azzaj, or ju and 
Rag Masüra, or Master of Ceremonies, and though soon relieved of the latter post, continued to 
play some part in political and military affairs. Guidi, Annales regum "Iyásu II et 'Iyo'as, 
translation, 1977-8, 152, 158, 172, 193, 107, 220, 262. 

п Däyjazmal Wardiifia, one of the two arbiters, was a Galla who had given trusted service 
to Emperor Bakaffa, and now held the important post of governor of Goyjam. Described in the 

-chronicle as a friend of Emperor Iyasu П Warafifia was the first ohief to arrive in Gondar after 
the late monarch’s death. He continued to play a major role ın court affairs for almost a decade, 
and died in 1763. Guidi, Annales regum Iyasu II et Iyo'as, translation, 181, 186, 207 et passim, 
Weld Blundell, op. at., 216; Bruce, ор. cit., 1790 edition, п, 605-6, 613, 660. 

18 Abbeto Ya’egob son of Abbeto Asma Giyorgis, the second of the two arbiters, was a courtier 
who later served as a witness for the marriage of another member of the nobihty at Gondar, 
Abbeio Galawdewos. British Library Orient . 778, Ir. 

7? Abbeto Asma Giyorgis was possibly the brother-ın-law of Emperor Iyasu I, and if this 
identification is correct had died in 1700. Guidi, Annales Iohannıs I, 'Iydeu I et Bakaffa, 
translation, 222, 228. 

© Fessame, conclusion. Guidi, Vocabolario, 805. 

n Tage, literally a ‘ superior ’, a tatle given to judges attached to the oourt and also to heads 
of churches. Guidi, Vocabolario, 22; idem, Annales Iohannis I, 'Iydsu I ei Bakiffa, translation, 
347; Weld Blundell, op. œt., 509; Guébré Sellassió, op. cit., 1, 66, 88. 

59 Inge Takla Haymanot, the first of thirteen persons mentioned as concludmg the ша паве 
arrangements, was a courtier throughout the reign of Emperor Iyasu II, later served as Jan 
Déraba Azzaj, or Royal Prosecuting Magistrate, and died ш 1761. Guidi, Annales regum ’Iyäsu 
et 'Iyo’as, translation, 45, 59, 98, 118, 119, 127, 133, 141, 202, 206. 

55 Глав Isayyas was probably Аяга} Isayyas who had been in charge of Dabra Berhan Sellase 
church at Gondar from 1747 to 1752 for which reason he was referred to by the title of Маайа 
Berhanat. He died in 1760. Guidi, Annales regum ’Iyäsu II ei 'Iyo'as, translation, 153, 166, 203. 

*4 Tage Мафбо was probably the olerio of that name whom Ras Mika’el later put in charge 
of the churoh of Attatame dus Mika’el at Gondar which carried with it the title of Mal’aka 
Gannat. Weld Blundell, op. crt., 204; idem, Vocabolario, 414. 
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9 Inge Fasilo was a courtier who later became Sühaje T'e'ezaz, or Royal Seorevary, in 1758. 
Guidi, Annales regum ’Iyäsu II e ’Iyo’as, translation, 197, 200. 

55 Arzaj, a title given to a major domo or head of the palace servante, but also to the more 
unportant judges. mbes and Tamisier, op. cit., xu, 105; Massaia, op oit., 257; Guidi, 
Vocabolario, 486-7; Guébré Sellasaié, op. oit., т, 190. 

51 Arzay Tewodeseyas, who had been appointed governor of the coastal province of Bur in 
1730 at the beginning of the reign of Emperor Iyasu II, was a prominent sourtier at Gondar, 
and died in 1756. Guidi, Annales regum ’Iyäsu II ei 'Iyo'as, translation, ЗЕ, 59, 115, 168, 189. 

*5 Arzaj Batre was another courtier from the time of Iyasu H. Guidi, Annales regum ’Iydsu II 
: "Р Kokaba Leda had been ted Sdhafe Те Royal 8 1749, and 

80 Tage appoin e Teezaz, or eowtary, m 1749, an 
given the additional position of ondes Azzaj, or judge, in 1753. Не ded in 1758. Guidi, 
Annales regum 'Iväsu II ei ’Iyo’as, translation, 63, 158, 168, 196, 262. 

ы , who had been appointed Azzay in 1744, had undertaken a mission to Терге for 
Emperor Iyasu П in 1752, and died in 1764. Guidi, Annales regum ’Iyäsu I et 'Iyo’as, tranala- 
tion, 126, 168. 

91 Abun, literally ‘ our father ’, the title given to the Metropolitan, or heed, of the Ethiopian 
church, who traditionally came from Egypt. Bruce, op. cit., 1700 ecition, тп, 316-17; Guidi, 
Vocabolario, 455; Ullendorff, op. oit., 103. The Abun£ at this time was Yohannee who had 
arrived from Egypt in 1745 and died in 1701. Guidi, Annales regum ’Iyäsu II et ’Iyo’as, transla- 
tion, 127, 129, 181, 207. 

за Etage, the -itle given to the head of the monks, an official who resided at Gcndar and was 
second in importance only to the Abund. Bruce, op. cit., 1780 edition, пт, 319; Guidi, Foca- 
bolario, 511; Guébré Sellassió, op. cit., 1, 39; Ghiorgis МеПевва, ‘ Gondar yesterday and today’, 
Ethiopia Observer, хп, 8, 1969, 171. The Héage at this time was Ewostatewos who had been 
appointed a little earlier in 1755 and was replaced in 1767. Guidi, Annales regum ’Iyasu II ei 
’Iyo’as, translatian, 178, 181, 192. 

92 Aldga, literally a ‘ superior ’, a title given to the head of a church. Massaia, op. oit., 260; 
Guidi, Vocabolario, 414; биёт Bellassió, op. oit., 1, 66. 

94 Ty&sus, or Addababay Iyasus, one of the principal ehurchea of Gondar. Guidi, Vocabolario, 
760; A. A. Monta della Corte, I castelli di Gondar, Roma, 1938, 100. 

*5 Seraj Maadre, the title given to a high official at the court who was responsible for crowning 
the monarch. Guidi, Vocabolario, 862; Gudbré Sellassió, op. ct., т, 48; Huntingford, Land 
charters, 108. 

985 Habtá Dengel was appointed Seraj Masdre in 1747, and, having crowned Emperor Iyo’as 
in 1755, died in 1758. Guidi, Annales regum 'Iydsu II ei ’Iyo’as, translation. 153, 196. 

9 Gemja Be, literally gemja, or cloth, bet, or house, the term given to the treasury. Guidi, 
Vocabolario, 719; Gudbré Sellasaié, op. cit., п, 392. The word would, however, seem to designate 
the church of Gemja Bet Maryam, so called because of ite location by the tr>asury. Monti della 
Corte, op. cit., 100. 

95 Taga Ma'emran, i.e. Най, or chief, of the ma'emran, or learned men, a tle given to judges 
attached. to the court. Guidi, Vocabolario, 23; Huntingiord, Land charters, 107. 

*5 Liga Ma'emran Noway, who had held the position of Ваћаје Te’eraz, or Royal Secretary, 
from 1747 to 1743, died in 1760, whereupon the title of Liga Ma’emran was accorded to bis son 
Keflu. Guidi, Annales regum 'Iyàsu II ei 'Iyo'as, translation, 153, 206, 207. 

19 Dábr& Berhan, or Dabra Berhan Sellase, one of the foremost churches of Gondar. О. A. 
Jager and I. Pearce, Antiquities of north Ethiopia, Stuttgart, 1974, 47-56. 

101 Malakd Berhanat, a title given to the head of the church of Däbrä Berhan at Gondar. 
Guidi, Vocabolario, 414. 

1? Марай Berhanat Wáldá Rufe’el was in charge of D&brà Berhan charch in 1754-5, and 
was at one time or another also associated with two other Gondar churches Háro&r& Noh and 
Qeddus Rufa’el. Guidi, Annales regum 'Iyüsu II ei ’Iyo’ce, translation, 163, 166, 173, 185. 

103 Aldgenat, condition of being an Alaga, or head. Guidi, Vocabolario, 4-5. 

104 Brothers, ie. those of Wälda Hawaryat. Ras Mika’el, according to the chronicle of 
Emperor Iyo’as, һай a second son, Dayarmad Walda Kidan, but was acually succeeded as 
ruler of Tegre by another son Ddjazmad Wilda Gabre’el. Guidi, Annales regum "Iyasu II ei 
'Iyo'as, translation, 223; J. Kolmodin, T'radttions de T'sazzega et Hazzega, Upsal, 97; Perini, 
op. oit., 211. 


THE VERB IN NORTHERN NAJDI ARABIC? 


By Perse F. Аввоср 


The dialects spoken in the Najd of Saudi Arabia have striking features 
which not only are unknown or unreported in other dialects but also retain 
some characteristics of the “Arabiyya and of ancient dialects of the peninsula 
reported by the Arab grammarians. On both these counts, they are of 
paramount importance for synchronic, comparative and historical dialectology. 
Yet little is known of them and published materials remain scanty.* It is the 
purpose of this article to describe in some detail the morphology of the verb, 
1.ө., the stem, the subject markers and the object pronouns, and in the process, 
present phonological features and processes, in a dialect spoken in the North 
of the Najd, specifically that of Hayil. This is an important town on the edge 
of the Jabal Shammar mountains just south of the Nafud, and some 350 miles 
to the north-west of Riyadh. Although the dialect manifests features which 
are typically Najdi, in the sense that investigation shows them to exist in 
other dialects of the Najd,* it also possesses peculiarities all its own. 

The paper deals first with all forms of the stems, simple and derived, perfect, 
imperfect, and imperative, active (section 2) and passive (section 3), of the 
strong verb, then those of the final-weak (section 4), hollow (section 5), doubled 
(section 6), and initial-weak verbs (section 7). That is followed by a discussion 
of (1) the subject markers (section 8), i.e., the suffixes of the perfect, the prefixes 
and suffixes of the imperfect, and the suffixes of the imperative (which are 
markers of the person, number, and gender of the subject), (2) the suffixed 
object (and the almost identical possessive) pronouns (section 9), (3) sequences 
of open syllables with low vowels (section 10), and (4) syllabication and stress 
assignment (section 11). 


1 Some of the features discussed їп this paper were presented in papers read at panels of the 
Middle East Studies Association and the American Oriental Society annual meetings. A summary 
of some of the peculiarities of this dialeot was given in a paper read at the 26th International 
Congress of Orientaliste held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1967. Heavy pre-occupation m various 
projects prevented the publication of this and other very extensive material, which I have had 
for some time, until now. 

! A bibliography of relevant studies is given at the end of the paper. Cantineau's articles, 
Etudes, present in two footnotes (II: 1-4 and ПІ: 126-7) his evaluation of previous works 
relevant to his study; basically, he decries the fact that there are mostly texts, often of mixed 
origins and doubtful value, and very few systematic analyses, with which I fully concur. The 
articles themselves examine carefully phonological and morphological features in the speech of 
nomads over a large geographical area from the Syrian desert to the South of the Najd. Though 
detailed, they are far from being thoroughgoing or complete (thus, they give a few examples of 
passive forms that occurred in some texts, but nowhere indicate whether these were isolated 
instances or whether the feature is widespread; the treatment of final-weak verbs is also 
rudimentary, eto.). For Northern Najd, Cantineau based his work on the speech of a man he 
met in Palmyra, a bedouin from the tribe of Sinjäre belonging to the Sammari groups that live 
in the region of Häyil, and on a study of some Sammari bedoum texts. This present study, on 
the other hand is based mostly on the speech of a city dweller, a native of Häyıl, whose well- 
known family lived in the town for generations. 

3 A paper dealing with other Najdi dialects in the Central Najd, and specifically that of 
al-Majma‘a, is being prepared. 
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1. INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS 
The following is a list of the independent pronouns in this Cialect : 4 


3 m.s. hu (w) 
f.s. hi (у! 
m.p. ham 
Ёр. hin 

2 m.s. ant 
f.s. Pantay 
m.p. ?antam 
f.p. Pantin 

18. Pana 

1р. hinng 


2. STRONG VERBS: ACTIVE 


2.1. Form I: perfec 
The dialect distinguishes two types in the ürst form. Thei- full paradigms 
are given below: 


Type I Type H 
3 ms sikan * dwell’ Sirib “crink’ 
f.s. skanat šarbat 
m.p. skanaw šarbaw 
£p. skanan Sarban 
2 m.s. sikant Éiribt 
f.s. sikanti širibti 
m.p. sikantu Éiribtu 
Ёр. sikantin diribtin 
1s. sikant Siribt 
lp. sikanna Éiribna 


The first paradigm might suggest that type I verbs have tae shape 01000. 
However, the first vowel of this type is low in the following cases: (1) when 
the first consonant is a guttural, i.e., one of the velar or post-velar fricatives : 
/xYh9h?/, eg.: 

xada9 ‘ deceive’ 9abad ‘worship ' 
yadar ‘betray’ hajar ‘abandon’ 
liasab ‘ count’ Pamar ‘order’ 


‘The transcription uses the following symbols whish are more or lese familiar in Arabic 
Studies : 


stops b t d j k 9 ? 

affricates o é 

fricatives f 66 82s x Y h 9 h 
resonents m n r lw у 

vowels i б коа E & u 

diphthongs ay aw 


Emphasis is marked by а dot under the consonants. In the stops, the last symbol /?/ represents 
the glottal catch. It is to be noted that this dialect has a palatal stop, -epresented here by /j/, 
for the Classical Arabic affricate. The affricates are apics!. The last fire sym ols in the fricativos 
represent uvular then pharyngeal (voiceless then voiced), and glottal frisa-iver. Three short vowels 
Б in the list, but only 1n final pomtion is there a clear contrast bstweon the high vowels. 
Dei the dıstınotion seems to be neutralized and is dicated іг examples by the symbol 
/i/, which has a wide range of high vowel colouring whose nature depanda on the nature of 
flanking consonante. Whether the neutralization 1s complete is still an эреп question and needs 
to be investigated. 
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and (2) when the second consonant is a guttural or one of the sonorants: 
Л, n, т/, e.g.: 


daxal ‘enter’ dahan ‘paint’ 
šayal ‘work’ jalas ‘sit’ 
Sahad ‘beg’ Sanag ‘ behead’ 


da9as ‘trample’ jaraf ‘wash away’ 


Except for these environments, a short low vowel in open syllable is raised 
(a rule henceforth referred to as Low Vowel Raising). Type I, therefore, 
clearly has the canonical shape CaCaC. 

It will be observed that the first vowel of type I does not appear in the 
3 f.s., 3 m.p., and 3 Ёр. forms. For these, the subject markers start with a 
vowel, which when added to the CaCaC stem creates a sequence of two open 
syllables with low vowels. In such a sequence, the first vowel is always dropped 
in this dialect (a rule henceforth referred to as Low Vowel Deletion), giving 
the proper forms. 

Verbs of type П are characterized by having an /i/ for their second vowel. 
Again, the first vowel is /a/ when the first consonant is a guttural. Thus: 


xasir ‘lose’ arif ‘know’ 
yarig ‘drown’ halic ‘ perish’ 
Balıf ‘swear’ ?amin ‘ be safe’ 


This fact and the presence of a low vowel in forms with a closed syllable (such 
as /Sarbaw/) above show clearly that type II has the canonical shape CaCl. 
That the first vowel is high in cpen syllable in forms such as /Éirib/, /Siribt/ 
is readily explained by Low Vowel Raising. (It will be noted that the vowel 
is raised in spite of the fact that it is followed by a sonorant, because Low Vowel 
Raising specifies that raising occurs unless the sonorant (or medial guttural) 
is flanked by low vowels, thus explaining the raising in /Sirib/ but not in /jaraf/ 
* wash away ’.) 

Finally, the loss of the second vowel in verbs of type II, with subject 
markers that start with a vowel (as in /Sarbaw/), is due to a rule that deletes 
a high vowel in open syllable (henceforth referred to as High Vowel Deletion). 

In summary, form I verbs in this dialect are either of the type CaCaC or 
СаСО. In order to explain the actual forms in the two paradigms, we need 
three rules: Low Vowel Raising, Low Vowel Deletion, and High Vowel 
Deletion.’ The forms and shapes of the subject markers of the perfect will be 
discussed in a later section. 


2.2. Form I: imperfect 
Ablaut 

In the imperfect, the first vowel is dropped. The stem vowel, i.e. the vowel 
before the final consonant, has the inverse height of that of the perfect: it is 
high, when the perfect stem vowel is low, and low when it is high (this rule is 


* These rules will be further illustrazed in many of the examples that follow. No attempt is 
made in this paper to discuss or justify rule ordering among these and other rules given later. 
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henceforth referred to as Ablaut). The following are the full paradigms of the 
two types: 


Type I Type II 
3 m.s. yaskin ‘dwells’ yašrab ‘drirk’ 
f.s. taskin tašrab 
m.p. yasknün yašribūn 
f.p. yasknin yašribin 
2 m.s. taskin {айтар 
f.s. tasknin ta&ribin 
m.p. tasknün ta$ribün 
f.p. tasknin tadribin 
ls. Paskin Pasrab 
1р. naskin nadrab 


The stem vowel of the imperfect of type I, which is high, ic deleted by the 
aforementioned High Vowel Deletion (e.g., in the 3 m.p. /yaeknün/)®; that 
of type U, which is low, is raised by High Vowel Raising ie.z., in the 2 f.s. 
/tasribin/), with suffixes that begin with a vowel, і.е. when taese vowels are 
in open syllable. 


Guttural Assimilation 

There із one class of verbs which is an exception to ablaut: verbs of 
type I whose second or third consonant is a guttural. Foz hese, the stem 
vowel of the imperfect is low; clearly an assimilation process (henceforth 
referred to as Guttural Assimilation) is at work here. Thus: 


maxad yamzad ‘churn’ nifax yanfax blow ' 
Sayal yasyal * work ' balay yablay reach ’ 
Éahaó уаћаб ‘beg’ nija yanjai ` succeed’ 
la9an yalan” ‘curse’ gita9 yagtad cut’ 
nahab yanhab ‘pillage’ karah yakrah hate ’ 


sa?al yasal® ‘ask’ 


Post Guttural Low Vowel Insertion 

In both types of form I verbs, when the first consonaat is a guttural,? 
a low vowel appears after it in the imperfect. Thus, for /xacam/ ‘serve’, the 
imperfect is /yxadim/, not */yaxdim/. Here ere other ехатрјев: 


xada9 vxada9 ‘deceive’ xasir yxasar * lose ’ 


yaras vyaris ‘plant’ yarií yyarag ‘crown’ 
halab vhallb =‘ milk’ hamig yhamag ‘be foolish’ 
9abad y9abid ‘worship’ Satis yatad * be thirsty ' 
hajam vyhajim ‘attack’ halic yhalak ‘perish’ 


* A sequence of three consonants in this and other examples is sometimes broken by means 
of an anaptyotio vowel after the first consonant, but with some classes of comonanis in first and 
second position such clusters are allowed. This matter will not be pursued fcrther in this paper. 

1 There are same verbs with medial /9/ which do:not undergo Guttara_ Assimilation, e.g., 
/gadad, id/ ‘ ait’. It will be noted that this is also observed in Classical Arabic and in other 
Arabic dua eots, and. with the same items, if they exist. 

* This is the only example with medial hamza I could obtain and өтет. then it may be a 
borrowing from the literary language. There are no examples with final загруз, though traces 
of it may be found in certain items, as explained below. 

® With the exception of hamza. For hamza-initial verba, see section 7 


v 
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The full paradigm for а verb of this class is as follows: 


f.s txadim 
m.p. yxadmin 
£.p yxadmin 
2m.s. txadim 
fs txadmin 
m.p. txadmün 
f.p txadmin 
ls ?axadim 
lp nxadim 


This vowel after the guttural is accounted for by means of an insertion rule 
(henceforth referred to as Post Guttural Low Vowel Insertion or Low Vowel 
Insertion, for short).1° Low Vowel Deletion will then explain the absence of 
vowels in all the prefixes of the imperfect but 1 s., which will be an exception 
to the Deletion rule. 

In summary, the stem of form I verbs in the imperfect is -CCVC. The 
following rules apply to this stem to account for actual forms: Ablaut, Guttural 
Assimilation, Low Vowel Insertion, in addition to the other rules given in 2.1 
above, which apply whenever there are open syllables. The forms and shapes 
of the prefixes and suffixes will be discussed later when other verbs have been 
presented, 


2.3. Verb forms other than Form I 

These include the derived forms of the simple triliteral verb, traditionally 
numbered II—X, the quadriliteral and its derived forms, traditionally numbered 
I, П, and IV, and a few other derivatives. The paradigms of form IX and 


Quadriliteral IV will be discussed further below under doubled verbs. 


Perfect-imperfect 

The stem vowel (i.e. the vowel before the final consonant) of the perfect 
is /a/, and of the imperfect (with the exception of ta-prefixed derived forms, 
where it is /a/), /i/. All the other vowels in the stem are low. (In open 
syllable the vowels are subject to raising or deletion, according to the rules 
given earlier, of course.) In what follows, in order to save on space, only 
representative forms of the conjagation are given. In the perfect these include 
9 m.s.; a form with a vowel subject marker (i.e. 3 f.s., 3 m.p., or 3 £p.); and 
a form with a consonant subject marker (one of the remaining forms). In the 


10 With exceptions to be noted m following sections, this process of Low Vowel Insertion is at 
work whenever there is the environment—aXO—where X is a guttural. Additional cases of this 
environment are the following : (1) nouns of ше. егп ОаХС(ай), e.g. /n9ajat/ ‘ewe’ not 
*/na9jat/ (of. /cabdat/ ‘ liver’); (2) the m.s. of adjectives of colour an ‘defect of the pattern 
?aXCaC, e.g. /hamar/ ‘red’ not */?ahmar/ (of. го NI blue 2; (3) the f.s. of adjeotives of 
col our and defect, of the pattern CaXCa, e.g. /dh * brown’ not */dahma/ (of. /hamra/ 

‘red’); and (4) passivi ао of the form maXO&C, e.g. /mbabüs/ ' imprisoned" not 
*/mahbüs/ (cf. [тайа һе Cantineau in Etudes, ПТ, 167-170, reported this same pheno- 
menon as did others, like Blane eno calls it ‘ the ghawa syndrome '), but they did not note the 
exceptions given below. The evidence for insertion rather than some other process, say Meta- 
thesis, has not been given here in the interest of brevity. 

11 The initial vowel in the perfeot of forms VII-X 18 prosthetic, is always high, and is thus 
not part of the stem. 
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imperfect they include a form (or more) without а suffix (3 n.e., 3 Ёв., 2 m.s., 
ls., or 1 p.); and one (or more) with a suffix. 


Form IL: CaC,C,aC 


Perfect Imperfect 
9m.s. abbas 'dress(s.0.) 3fs. tlabbis 
3 m.p. labbisaw 2 f.s. tlabbsin 
2 m.s.  labbast ls. Palabbis 
Form II: CaCaC 
3m.s.  h&jam © attack ’ 2fs. ај 
З т.р. häjımaw 2fs. thäjmin 
2m.s. hajamt ls. Pahajim 


Form IV: ?aCCaC 
Unlike other dialects, Najdi uses this form very productivezy. 


3 m.s. Parsal ‘send’ 3 f.s. Ыла] 
3 m.p. ?arsalaw 2fs. tirslin 
2 m.s.  ?arsalt 1s. ?arsil 


Form V/VI: taCaCCaC /taCaCaC 

The imperfect forms of these differ from imperfect forme cf other verbs in 
three respects: (1) the stem vowel is /a/, not /i/, though the active participle 
has /i/ (see 2.5 below), which suggests that /i/ must be corsidered as a stage 
in their derivation (thus, it is clear all derived verbs undergo Ablaut); (2) the 
m.p., 2 fs., and Ёр. suffixes are /-dn, -én, -an/ rather than /-ün, -in, -in/, 
respectively; and (3) as in some classical usage, attested im the Qur'ün, a 
haplology process is at work reducing a sequence of t(V)ta»ta.79 Examples are 
given below. (The full paradigm of the imperfect is given Юг comparison.) 


Perfect 

31.8. tizawwa]  'getmarried' tanaššaf ‘dry oneself’ ügasam ‘share’ 
З m.p. tizawwjaw tanaššifaw tigäsimaw 
ls.  tizawwajt алайа tigasamt 

: Imperfect 
3m.s. ytizawwaj ytanaššaf ytizasam 
8fs. tizawwaj tanaššaf tgisam 
3 m.p. ytizawwijön ytana&ifon ytizasimon 
3f.p. ytizawwijan ytanaššifan ytizäsiman 
2 m.s. tizawwaj tanassaf tigäsam 
2f.s. tizawwijen tanassıfen tigisimén 
2m.p. tizawwijön tanaX&fon tigisimon 
2fp. tizawwijan tanaššifan ügīsiman 
ls. Patizawwaj Patanaššaf ratigasam 
lp.  ntizawwaj ntanaAÉaf rtigäsam 


It is clear from these examples that the derivational prefix, 1.є. the one closest 
to the stem, is /ta-/, with a low vowel, which is raised by Low Vowel Raising 


11 As explained later, if there is a V in the imperfect prefix, m this envircnment it will delete 
either by High Vowel Deletion (for V = i), or by Low Vowel Deletion (far T = в). In any case 
an initial double consonant is produced, which must then be shortened. 


d 
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in /tizawwaj/ but not in /tanaSéaf/, because in the latter it precedes a resonant 
which itself is followed by a low vowel. 


Form VII/VIII : ?nCaCaC/23CtaCal 


Perfect Imperfect 
3m.s.  Pinkisar ‘ got broken ' 3£s.  tinkisir 
3m.p.  ?inksaraw 2fs  tinkasrin 
2m.s.  P?inkisart ls.  ?ankisir 
3 m.s. — (?i)stalam ‘receive’ 3 Ёв  tistilim 
3 т.р.  (?i)stlimaw 2fs.  tistalmin 
2 m.s.  (?i)stalamt 18 18. Pastilim 


As can be readily seen, the 3 m.p. perfect forms illustrate the Low Vowel 
Deletion rule given above. 


Form ІХ: AC,C,aC,C, 
Here are some examples: 
?ihmarr, yilimarr * turn red’ 
?i9wajj, yi9waj) * become crooked ' 
(The paradigms will be discussed further below under double verbs.) 


Form X: ()staCCaC 1з 
3 m.s. — stagbal © receive (в.о.)' 3fs  tistagbil 


3m.p. stagbalaw 2fs.  tistagblin 
2 m.s.  stagbalt ls. ?astagbil 
Quadriliteral Verbs 


Form I (or QI): C,a0,C,aC, 

They are of various kinds: (1) some have four different consonants with 
no apparent relation to a triliteral verb, e.g. /tarjam/ ‘translate’; (2) some 
are related to triliteral verbs, with C,, Ca, Cs, or C, as the incremental con- 
sonants, e.g. /Saglab/ ‘ overturn’ (of. /galab/ ‘ turn’) and /xózag/ ‘do &.o. m ° 
(cf. /xazag/ ‘ pierce’); and (3) some reduplicate C,C, as C,C,, e.g. /lamlam/ 
‘gather ' (cf. /lamm/ * gather’). The paradigm is as follows: 


Perfect Imperfect 
З т.з. bartal * bribe 3 f.s. tbartil 
3m.p. bartalaw 3 fs. tbartlin 
2m.s.  bartalt 18. Pabartil 


Form П (or ӨП): taC,a0,C,aC, 


9m.s.  talaflslaf ‘wrap oneself up! — 3m.s.  ytelaflslaf 
3mp.  talaflslifaw 2 fs. talafislifen 
2m.s.  talaflslaft 2m.p. talafislifön 


Note that these behave like forms V, VI (see comments above). 


13 The initial sequence /st-/ is permissible. The anaptytio vowel is dropped, unless 10 18 
stressed as in /Pistadadd/. 
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Forms IV (or QTV): 730,C,aC,a0,C, 
Najdi has a number of verbs of this type. Here are examples: 


Pismarazz yiämapizz * recoil ’ 
?idmahall yidmahill ‘fade away’ 
Pidlahamm yidlahimm ‘become gloomy’ 


(The paradigms are discussed below under doubled verbs.) 


Other forms 

These include two types. The first is a very productive pastern, unknown 
in Classical Arabic or in any of the non-Najdi dialects. It has the combined 
prefix /n-/ and /-ta-/ added to forms П, ITI, and QI (for convenience this 
unique pattern will be referred to as VII A). It is mostly used in the imperfect. 
Here are examples: 


yintalabbas “Һе can/should be dressed, is dressa le’ 
tintigäsimön “you (m.p.) are apt to be shared with’ 
tintibartalén “you (f.s.) can be bribed’ 


Like forms V, VI, and QUI, the suffixes of the imperfect are ,’-én, -бп, -an/. 
The second type consists of a few verbs which have the form X prefix /sta-/ 
added to a form II, III, or QI stem. Thus: 


?istisamkar ‘it (m.) was locked ’ 
y-stifaggaddén ‘they (m.p.) showed concern for ' 
tistaxalbiten * you (f.s.) are confused ’ 


One final note about these non-form I verbs: Post-Guttural Low Vowel 
Insertion 1° does not apply to any of their forms. Thus: 


sta9mal “use not *st9ama 
Pablak = ‘ destroy’ 

gahwa * give coffee to drink’ 

dayday ‘bruise’ 


2.4. The smperative А 

The imperative has the stem of the imperfeot but differs frcm it in (1) not 
having a /n/ in the suffixes of the form -Vn; (2) not having tae prefix; and 
(3) having a prosthetic high vowel, where the stem has an unacceptable initial 
cluster. Here is the full paradigm for form I verbs: 


Type I Type I 

2 m.s. Piskn ‘dwell’ ?Pigta9 cut’ Pikrab ‘ drink ’ 
f.s. Piskni Pigti9i Pi&ribi 
m.p.  ?isknu Pigtigu Pißribu 
Ёр. ?isknin ?igti9in ?išribin 


It is to be noted that verbs with initial gutturals do not undezgo Low Vowel 
Insertion in the imperative, since the environment for it, -AXO,'* does not 
materialize. Thus : 


Pibjim “attack (m.)’ not *hajim of. impf. һайт 
?ihjmi “attack (£)? thajmi 
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As for the imperative of verbs other than form I, the following additional 
remarks apply: (1) form IV verbs maintain their typical /?a-/ prefix, which 
as was shown earlier, does not appear in the imperfect, e.g. : 


m.s, дага] ‘send’ cf. impf. tirsil 


f.s. Parsli tirslin 
m.p.  ?arslu 
fp.  Parslin 


and (2) all verbs, including those which, like forms V and VI, have /-én, -ön/ 
suffixes in the imperfect, have the high vowel in the imperative, e.g. : 


m.s.  tizawwa) * get married ' 
f. tizawwiji not *tizawwijay 
m.p.  tizawwiju 
fp.  tizawwijn 
Here are other examples : 


m.s. labbis ‘dress’  ?istlim ‘receive’ stagbil ‘welcome’ 
fs.  labbsi "stilmi stagbli 


2.5. The active participle 
The active participle of form I verbs has the canonical shape CaCiC. 
Here are examples with the full paradigm : 


m.s.  s&kin ‘dwelling’? kasir ‘ breaking’ 


f.s. s&knat käsrat 
m.p. säknin käsrin 
fp. вака käsrät 


The active participle of other forms is obtained by prefixing /m(i)/ to the 
imperfect stem (the vowel of tais prefix, if any, is the same as that of the 
imperfect prefix and is discussed in section 8.2 below); the stem vowel is 
always /i/, even for forms V, VI and QI, which suggests that /i/ must be 
considered as a stage in the derivation of these verbs. Here are examples: 


m.s. mirsil ‘sending’ mtigasim ‘sharing’ mi9tibir ‘respecting’ 


f.s. mirslat mtigäsmat mi9tabrat 
m.p. mirslin mtisäsmin mi9tabrin 
fp. mirslät mtigasmat mi9tabrat 


3. STRONG VERBS: PASSIVE 


3.1. Perfect-imperfect 

One of the dialect’s most salient features, which is widespread in the Najd, 
is the preservation of the passive by internal vocalic change as a productive 
formation. Thus, in this dialect there is a threefold distinction : 


kisar “he broke’ 

Pinkisar ‘it got broken’ (as by some outside unspecified force) 

ksir ‘it was broken’ (as by an outside agency known but not 
indicated, or unknown) 
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In the passive, (1) the vowel(s) (the stem vowel and other vowals, if any) 
of the perfect is/are high, and that/those of the imperfect swem, low (again 
subject to raising and deletion rules in the proper environments); (2) Ablaut 
is thus operative; and (3) the imperfect suffixes are always /-63, -бп, -an/, not 
/-in, -ün, -in/. Below are representative forms (3 m.s., 3 m.p., and 1 8., in that 
order) of the passive paradigm. (The active is given in some cases for purposes 
of comparison.) 


Form I 
Perfect Imperfest 
ACTIVE PASSIVE ACTIVE PASSIVE 
kital ktil 14 ‘kill’ yaktil yiktal 
ktalaw kitlaw yaktlün yiktalön 
kitalt ktilt Paktil Paktal 
habas ibis ‘imprison’  yhabis yihbas 15 
hbasaw hibsaw yliabsün yilibison 
Tiabasna Tlibisna Pahabis Pahbas 
simi9 smi9 * hear’ yasmad yisma9 
samQaw sim9aw yasmi9ün уізша9ӧп 
simi9t smi9t ?asma9 Pesma’ 
Form П 
labbas libbis * dress ’ ylabbis ybbbas 
libbsaw ylabbison 
libbist Palabbas 
Form IH 
9aalaj Siilij * treat ' y9aalij ySaalaj 
9iiljaw ySaalijon 
9ilijt Pe9aalaj 
Form IV 
Parsal та] ‘ send ’ yirsil yirsal 
Pirslaw yirsaldn 
Pirsilt Persal 
Form VI 
Perfect Imperfect 
ACTIVE PASSIVE AOTIVE PASSIVE 
tigäsam tgisim ‘share’ yligàásaam yuigisam 
tgismaw yagasimon 
tgisimt Petigäsam 


14 The digms suggest that the canonical shape of the passive of form І is CiO$C. (It will 
be shown later that at some level we have to assume it ie CuCtC.) The vowe. in the open syllable 
deletes by High Vowel Deletion, giving /ktil, ktilt/ (instead of */kıtll/ and */kitilt/). The form 
/kitlaw/ (instead of */kitilaw/) suggests that High Vowel Deletion first applies to the first 
vowel from the left (leaving the second vowel in closed syllable and thus not subject to deletion), 
then presumably to others in a left to right direction. 
high Ын Guttural Low Vowel Insertion does not apply since the guttural is preceded by a 

vowel. 
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Form ҮШ 
Pi9tibar Pi9tbir ‘consider’ yidtibir yi9tibar 
?i9bbaraw ^ ?i9tibraw yi9tabrün ^ yi9tbarón 
?i9tibart ^ ?i9tbirt PaStibir Pa9tibar 
Form X 
stagbal stigbil ‘welcome’ yistagbil yistagbal 
stagbalaw stigblaw yistagblün ^ yistagbalón 
stagbalt stigbilt Pastagbil Pastagbal 


3.2. The passive participle 
The passive participle of Form I has the canonical shape maCCuC. Thus: 


m.s.  maksür * broken ' mliabüs ‘imprisoned ’ 
£.s. maksürat mhabüsat 
m.p. maksürin mhabüsm 
fp.  maksürät mhabüsät 


The passive participle of other forms is obtained by prefixing /m(i)/ to the 
passive imperfect stem. Thus: 


m.s. malaj * treated ' midtibar © respected ' 
£s. m9àlijat mi9tbarat 
m.p. m9älijin mi9tbarin 
fp. mYahjät miStbarat 


4. FINAL-WEAK (OR LAME) VERBS 


These are verbs with roots having a glide (ie. /y/ or /w/) for their last 
consonant. The nature of the glide is determined in most cases through the 
form of the verbal noun or other derivations. As in other dialects of Arabic, 
however, final /w/ verbs behave like verbs with final /y/ in their conjugational 
paradigms; but some differences will be indicated below. 


4.1. Form I: perfect 

The three subtypes of the strong verbs, CaCaC, CaCiC, and C1CsC (the first 
two, it will be remembered, are for the active, and the last, for the passive) 
exist for lame verbs as CaCa, Са, and С:0%, respectively, with the first vowel 
raised or deleted when appropriate. Here are examples with the full paradigm : 


Active Passive 
3m.s. Ма ‘heal’ nisi ‘forget’ АВ  ‘behealed’nsi ‘be forgotten’ 
fs. аб nasyat üfyat nisyat 
m.p. Sifaw nasyaw šifyaw nisyaw 
fp. &fan nasyan Sifyan nisyan 
2 m.s. Sifet nisit &fit паї 
fs. Sifeti nisiti Sfiti nsiti 
m.p. Sifetu nisitu &fitu nsitu 
fp. Sifetin nisitin &fitin nsitin 
ls.  &ifét nisit Sfit nsit 
lp. Bifena nisina &fina nsina 
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4.2. Form I: imperfect 

As with strong verbs, (1) the first vowel is dropped n the imperfect, 
(2) Ablaut applies (i.e. the stem vowel of the imperfect bears an inverse height 
relationship to that of the perfect), as is readily seen in the imperfect of the 
aforementioned verbs, whose full paradigms are given below 


Active Passive 
3m.s.  yaáf yansa yišfa уіға 
f.s tasfi tansa tišfa ting 


їз. taffin tansen tiifen іреп 
m.p. tašfūn tansön tiffón — ting й 
fp.  tašfin tansan tišfan tiner 

ls. Pašfi Pansa даа Panna 

1р. nasfi nansa niffa nines 


(3) Guttural Assimilation operates, when the second consonans is a guttural: 
naha, yanha ‘forbid’ j гав, yarda ‘graze’ 


(aya, yatya be tyrannical ’ вада, yas9a ‘perform ritual walk during 


pilgrimage 


and (4) Low Vowel Insertion, under the conditions specified earlier,!? also 
applies: 

хай, ухаа ‘fear’ 

yaza, vyazi ‘raid’ but ya, yiyza ‘be raided’ 

hana, vhani ‘bend’ but ini, ушпа ‘be tert’ 

hayi vhaya ‘live’ 

9afa, v9afü ‘pardon’ but 98, yi9fa “Бе pardoned’ 

Yami, v9ama ‘be blind’ 

hawa, vhawi ‘love’ but hwi, yihwa ‘be lev2d’ 


Unlike strong verbs, however, the suffixes of the imperfec-, as is seen in the 
examples above, are /-an, -én, -Ön/, rather than /-in, -in, -ün/, even in the 
active, when the stem vowel is low. In the passive, of cours», it is the former 
set in all cases. Thus: 


зїп “you (Ёв.) heal’ tikfen “you (f.s.) are healed ' 
tansén ‘you (f.s.) forget ' tinsen ‘you (Ё.в.) are forgotten ' 


There are two small, though interesting, classes of verbs wh.ch are exceptions 
to (2) and (3) &bove.!® The first of these consists of a few verks which do not 
undergo Ablaut : 


mala, yamla ‘fill’ 

gara, yagra rend’ 

wita, yata ‘trample; copulate’ 

hada, yhada ‘become calm’, cf. hada, yhadi ‘guide’ 
бате, yadra ‘sow seed’ 


wh 


1% In addition, there are a few individual exceptions: /diri, yadri/ ‘ come to know’, /risi, ` 


yarsi/ * anchor’, /wifa, y&8i/ ‘be aware ’. 
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It will be noticed that these are verbs which in the classical language have a 


final glottal stop. The second class consists of a few verbs which should undergo 
Guttural Assimilation but do not: 


saha, yashi * be distracted ° v.n. shawat 
da9a, yad9i ‘invite; invoke God’ v.n. d9awat 
gala, yaghi ‘awake’ v.n. shiawat 
Baya, yabyi * bleat’ v.n. Öyawat 
Taya, yaryi ‘bray (camel) ' v.n. ryawat 


All these verbs have /w/ for their last consonant, as shown by their verbal 
nouns (v.n.). It will be remembered that w- final verbs in the classical language 
do not undergo Guttural Assimilation, either. 


4.3. Other forms: perfect and imperfect 


For verbs other than form I, the active and passive perfect vowels are 
/a/ and /i/, respectively, in all cases; these verbs conjugate like /Sifa/ and 
/&f/ : | 


3m.s. ?ahda 6 give agift’ samma ‘name’ tigaffa ‘follow’ 


3m.p. ?ahdaw sammaw ' tigaffaw 

18. ?ahdet sammet tigaffet 
but, in the passive: | 

3m.s. Pihdi simmi tgifh 17 

3 mp. Pihdyaw i simmyaw уат 

ls. Pihdit бо simmit + 


The active imperfect stem vowel is /i/, again except for forms with /ta-/ 
prefix, where it is /a/; the former conjugate like /ya&fi/, and the latter, like 
/yansa/. The passive imperfect stem vowel is always /a/. The other vowel(s) 
in the stem is/are low. Thus, in the active: 


9m.s. yihdi ‘giveagift’ ysammi ‘name’ ytigaffa ‘follow’ 


3mp. yihdün ysammün ytigaffon 

2fs.  tihdin tsammin tigaffen 
but, in the passive: 

3m.s. yihda ysamma ytigafia 

3m.p. yihdón ysammön ytigaffon 

2fs. tihden tsammén tigaffen 


4.4. The imperative 

There are two major points which should be noted in regard to the imperative 
of final-weak verbs. (1) The m.s. form has no final vowel. No short vowel 
appears, either, when object pronouns are affixed : 


4 tašfi ‘you(m.s.)heal’ tensa ‘you(m.s.)forget’thani ‘you(m.s.) bend’ 
‚ egf ‘heal’ Pins ‘ forget’ iin ‘bend’ 
?isfah “heal her’ ?insan ‘forget me’ ?ihnah ‘bend her’ 


17 The vowel of the prefix is dropped, being a high vowel; in the active, the vowel is low and 
is thus maintained but raised. 
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tihdi ‘you (m.s.) give’ tsammi ‘you(m.s.) name’ tigaffa "you follow ’ 
?ahd ‘give’ samm ‘name’ Ырай follow’ 

?ahdah ‘ give her’ sammah ‘name her’ tigaffah ` follow her’ 

(2) As in the case with the strong verb the f.s. and m.p. suffixes have no /n/ 
in the imperative ; ; for /-i, -ü/, the final vowel shortens, but for /-&, -ö/, the 


suffix is the corresponding diphthong. The f.p. suffix of the imperative is the 
same as that of the imperfect. Thus: 


f.s. ?ahdi ‘give? sammi ‘name’ tigaffey ‘follow’ 


m.p. ?ahdu sammu tgafew 

fp. ?аһіп sammin tigaffen 

f.s. ?ikü ‘heal’ ?insay ‘forget’ ?ihni ‘bend’ 

mp. Pistu ?insaw ?jhinu 

fp. ?ййп ?insan ?ihnin / 


4.5. The participle 

The participles are formed according to the patterns of th» strong verbs. 
Here are examples; full paradigms are given to show what ларрепв to the 
final glide (which is /y/ in all cases) : 


Active Passive 
Form I 
ms  n&si ‘ forgetting ' mansi ‘ forzotten ’ 
f.s näsyat mansiyyat 
m.p. nasin manslyyin 
£p nasyat mansiyyat 
Form IT a 
m.s. msammi * naming ' msamma ‘named ' 
f.s msammyat msammät 
mp. msammin msammen 
£.p msammyät msammiyät 
Form IV 
m.s.  mihdi ‘giving a gift’ mihda given a gift 
Ёв mihdyat mihdät 
m.p. mihdin mihden 
f.p mihdyat mihdiyat 
Form VIII 
m.s.  migtini © purchasing ' migtana * purchased ’ 
f.s. migtanyat migtanat 
m.p.  migtinin migtanén 
Ёр.  migtanyāt migtniyat & 


4.6. Summary of final-weak verbs 
The behaviour of the glide depends on (i) the type of suifix which is added 
to the stem, and (ii) the quality of the vowel that precedes it. Here is a chars 
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that summarizes the statements given above (@ is glide, R the rest of the 
word) : 


Verbs (perfect, imperfect) Participles Imperative 
RaG— RG— RaG—  RiG— 

ø Ra Ri R R 
-at Rat (verbs) Ryat 
-at Rat (non-verbs) Ryat 
-ät Rayat Ryat 
-aw/an Raw/Ran Ryaw/Ryan 
-in Ran Rin Ran Rin 
-in Rén Rin Ray Ri 
-ün Rön Rün Raw Ru 
-С(7(0)) RaC (V(C)) Ric (V(C)) 


5. Hollow verbs 

These are verbs that appear with (mostly) a long or a short vowel between the 
first and the third consonant. The evidence for a middle glide is the fact that 
such a glide does appear in various derivations of the root, which thus deter- 
mines its nature, i.e. whether it is a /w/ or a /y/. 


5.1. Form I: perfect-Amperfect 

In the active, the perfect stem has the form 020 with vowel-initial and 
CiC (for both /w/ and /y/ verbs, since the distinction /u-i/ is neutralized) 
with consonant-initial subject markers. By far the large majority have their 
imperfect stems as -CGC ог CiC (for medial /w/ or /y/, respectively). Here 
are examples with representative principal forms : 


Perfect 3m.s. jab * bring ’ Zar ‘visit’ 
3m.p. jabaw Zaraw 
1р. jibna zirna 
Imperfect 3m.s. yijib yizür 
3 f.s. tijibin tizürin 
18. Pajib Pazür 


Since the vowel of the imperfect is completely determined by the glide, 
Guttural Assimilation is inoperative in hollow verbs. Note: 


rah уйй ‘go’ 
bà9 yibd sell’ 


There are only a few examples of verbs with imperfect stem -CaC. These 
are : 

nam yanam ‘sleep’ 

ха yaxaf ‘be afraid of’ 

9а? ^ ya9af “gettired of’ 


In the passive, the perfect stem has the form -C3C with all subject markers, 
but with consonant-initial subject markers, a surprising stem increment -i- 
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appears. The imperfect stem is -CaC, and the suffixes are she now familiar 
/-en, -ón, -an/. Here are examples with full paradigms: 


Perfect Imperfeot Perfect Imper-ect 
3m.s. jib yjàb ‘bebrought’ Sif ysaf ‘be seen’ 
Ёв. jibat tjäb кар ағ 
m.p. jibaw yjäbön Éfaw уйаїбг 
fp. jiban yjäban Éfan y&afar 
2 m.s. jibis tjab Sifit tšāf 
f.s. jibii  tjābēn Éifiti абы 
m.p. jibim tjäbön Éifitu — t&afon 
fp.  ]jibiun tjäban Sifitin — táafan 
ls. jibit Pajab Bifit Pasef 
Ip. jibina njäb Bifina nal 


5.2. Other forms: perfectmperfect 

In the perfect, the active stem has a long /-à-/, the pasaivs, a long /-i-/, 
between the first and last consonants.“ With subject markers that are con- 
sonant-initial, the former shortens, while the latter has the stem increment 
/-i-/ added : 


Active Passive 
3m.s. ?abad © annihilate ’ bīd 18 
3 m.p. ?abädaw bīdaw 
1р. Pabadna bidina 
Sms xtar * choose’ xtir 
3m.p. xtaraw xtiraw 
1р. xtarna xtirina 
3m.s. sti8ar © consult ’ stšīr 
3mp. stiääraw stăiraw 
1р. stišarna st&iring 


In the imperfect, the active stems of forms IV and X have a long /-i-/, 
and of forms VII and VILI, a long /-à-/; the passive stems have a long /-à-/ 
throughout : 


Active Passive 
3m.s. ybid © annihilate’ ybad 
3m.p. ybidün ybadon 
3m.s. yixtar * choose ? yixtar 
3m.p.  yixtàrün yixtarén 
3m.s. yistidir ‘consult’ yistisar 
3m.p.  yistiirün yistiarór. 


18 It is of course understood that these remarks do not apply to form: П, III and their 
derivatives, which behave like strong verba. 

19 The vowel of the derivational prefix is in open syllable, and, being high, is deleted. The 
hamza, left vowelless, is also deleted. The passive stems of hollow verbs of ferms IV and I thus 
have the same canonical shapes. 
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5.3. The imperative of hollow verbs 

The imperative has the stem of the imperfect, as with the strong verb. 
There is one important difference: the suffixless form (i.e. 3 m.s.) has a short 
vowel in the imperative. Here are examples : 


jab, yijib ‘bring’ уйг, yizür ‘visit’ Каб yišūf ‘see’ 
jé | д 


m.s. jib zit 

fs. ЛЫ züri &üfils 
m.p. jibu züru &üfu 
fp.  ]jibin zürin Büfilen 


The three verbs with -CaC for their imperfect stems have surprisingly 
different stems in the imperative. Thus: 
nam, yanim ‘sleep’ xàf,yaxaf ‘beafraid’ 9af, ya9af “get tired of’ 


m.s. num 


fs. nimi xüfils 91818 
mp. nimu xüfu 9ifu 
Ёр. шшш xüfilan 9ifilen 


Here are examples of derived hollow verbs: 


?abad, yibid ‘annihilate’ Pi9täd, yi9tad ‘get used’ stijär, yistijir ‘seek 


refuge ' 
m.s. ?аріа ?i9tad Pistijir 
fs.  ?abidi Pi9tädi stijiri 
m.p. ?abidu ?i9tadu stijiru 
fs.  ?abidin ?iStadin stijirin 


5.4. The participles 

The active and passive participles of form I have the canonical shape 
CayiC and maCCuC respectively. For other forms, they are obtained by 
prefixing /m(i)/ to the imperfect stem. Here are examples: 


Active Passive 
Form I jayib majyüb 
Form IV mbid mbad 
Form VIII mixtar mixtar 
Form X mistisir mistisar 


5.5. Summary of hollow verbs 
Here is a chart that gives the stems of the various forms of the hollow verb : 


Form Active Passive 
Perfect Imperf. Imperative Perfect Imperf. 
3rd all 3rd all 
pers. others persons m.s. others pers. others persons 
I сас CHC GC CC CC © бб Сас 
Сас (о СаО ФО Cac CC | Cx Ca 
CaC | QC CaC Фо GC CC бо Ca 


CaC СС CaC GC Cac CC Ст Сас 
ІУ 200206 24080 (О ?aC1C Palit CC C Сас 
VIII 040 О0 Оа СаО CtaC сас Саб: Cac 
X StaCaC  staCaC staCiC — staCiC staic 8С 80102 = stiCaC 
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These are verbs whose second and third consonants are identical and whose 
forms show no vowel between them. 


6.1. The perfect (all forms) *? 

In the active, the perfect stem has an /a/ before the double consonants, 
and in the passive, an /i/. With consonant-initial subject markets, there is 
& stem increment /-é-/ for the former, and /-i-/ for the latter. Thus: 


Active 
sabb 
sabbaw 
sabböna 


?a9add 
?a9addaw 
?a9addäna 


Pihtall 
аат 
Pıhtalldna 


Pistaradd 
staraddaw 
staraddéna 


© curse’ 


* prepare ' 


© occupy ’ 


* geb (s.th.) back’ 


Passive 
sibb 

sibbar 
sibbina 


9idd #2 
9iddaw 
Siddina 


БЕП 
?ihtllew 
ЋЕ Ца 
?istridi 
striddaw 
stridd-na 


6.2. The imperfect, imperative, and participles (all forms) 

In the active, the imperfect stem of forms I, IV, and X has an /-i-/ and 
of the forms VII and VIII, an /-a-/, before the double consonants; in the 
passive, it has an /-a/: 


3 Ёз. 
2 m.p. 


3 £s. 
2 m.p. 


8 f.s. 
2 m.p. 


З fs. 
2 m.p. 


Active 
tisibb 
tisibbün 


ti9idd 
ti9iddiin 
tihtall 
tilitalliin 
tistiridd 
tistiriddün 


curse 


* prepare 


‘occupy’ 


© get (s.th.) back ' 


Passive. 
tsabk 
tsabkor. 


t9adc. 
t9adcon 


tihitall 
tilitalloa 
tistaracd 
tistaracddn 


Only a few form I verbs have an /-a-/ in the imperfect e.g.: /dall— 
yidall/ * remain, continue ’. 


* The relevant derived verbs are forms IV, VII, VIII, and X, since the ої} ers behave exactly 


like strong verbs. 


31 The prefix is deleted as with the hollow verbs.1? 
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The imperative follows from the imperfect. Thus: 


sabb, yisibb ‘curse’ ?a9add, yi9idd ‘ prepare’ ?inóamm, yingamm ‘join’ 


m.s. sibb ?a9idd indamm 
f.s. sibbi ?a9iddi ?indammi 
Piktall, yihtall Pistimarr, yistimirr 
‘occupy’ ‘continue’ 
m.s. ihtall Pistimirr 
fs. ihtalli Pistimirri 


The participles are obtained in the regular manner. Note the m.s. active 
participle of form I is CaCC. Thus: 


säbb © cursing ’ 


6.3. Other verbs with final double consonants 

Forms IX and QIV, which have a final double consonant, have paradigms 
similar to those of doubled verbs. (Being intransitive, however, they do not 
have passive forms.) Thus: 


Perfect Imperfect 
3m.s.  ?ihmarr * be red? yilimarr 
3m.p.  (?i)himarraw yihimarrón 
ls. (fi)imarret Pahmarr 
3m.s. riämarazz * recoil yıkmirızz 
3m.p. (fi)ämaazzaw yimirizzün 
1s. (?i)’ma?azzét Padmirizz 


7, HAMZA-INITIAL AND GLIDE-INITIAL VERBS 


These behave like strong verbs except in one environment: when the hamza 
or glide is followed immediately by a consonant. Such is the case in forms I, 
IV, and X.2 

In the following chart, the first column gives a representative abstraction 
of hamza-initial verbs for I, IV, and X. had they been regular. The second 
column gives the corresponding actual form. In each case, the 3 m.s. (in the 
imperative, the 2 m.s.) forms are taken. The order 1 to 5 is active perfect, 
active imperfect, passive perfect, passive imperfect, and imperative, respectively. 
The third and fourth columns do the same for waw-initial verbs. 


Form I 

1 PaCVC ?amar ‘command’ wCVC wizan ‘weigh’ 
2 ya--2CYC yamir ya+wC VC yāzin 

8 PCVC wmir wCVC wzin 

4 yi4-?CaC yümar yi4-wCaC yüzan 

5 ?i--?CYC ?imir ?i--wCYC Pizin 


22 It is algo the case in Form VIII verbs, but these are rare. With waw-imitial verba, the glide 
is assimilated to the infix, e.g. /Pıttagal/ ‘ got in touch’. With hamza-initial verbs, of which 
there is the example */?taman/ ‘ entrust’, the actual form can be surmised from the discussion 
that follows. 
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Form IV 

1 ?a4-?CaC ?àóa =‘ harm’ Pa+wlal Pawhag ‘light a fire’ 
2 yi+? 0C yüói yi4-wOC yühi$ 

3 21-2040 Padi Pi+-wCiC ШЧ 

4 yi-4-?0aC yüda yitwCaC yühag 

5 ?8--2CiC 0801 ?a8-]-wC4C Pawkig 

Form X 

1 sta-+?CaC stajar ‘rent’ sta-|-wCaC stäfe  'getone'sdue' 
2 yi-sta-J-?C«C yistajir yi+sta+wCiC yistafi 

3 sti+?04C stijir sti+w0iC stifi 

4 yi-+sta+?CaC yistajar yi--sta--wCaC yistefa 

D sta-+-?Cr1C stajir sta+wÜrl staf 


7.1. Hamza-initial verbs 

It is abundantly clear from this chart that the predominant pattern is for 
the hamza to drop with compensatory lengthening of the p-eceding vcwel: 
thus, I (2,5), IV (1,5), and X (all examples). In four examrles though, this 
is not the case: the passive imperfect of I and of IV, i.e. I (4) and IV (4); 
the active imperfect of IV, i.e. IV (2) ; and the passive perfect of IV, i.e. IV (3). 
To get the correct forms, one must assume that the prececing vowel in each 
case is /u/ rather than /i/. 

The first three of these examples will have to do with tae vowel of the 
imperfect prefix, which will be discussed in the next section. The fourth 
suggests the hypothesis that as in Classical Arabic the passive perfect vowel(s) 
must be /u/ in all but the stem vowel. This is clear for fcrm IV, and seems 
to be supported for others, i.e. the hypothesis explains (1) tFe appearance of 
/w/ not only in I (3) above but also in the whole passive per-ect paradigm of 
form I: 


Pamar © order’ Pasar ‘take captive ’ 
3m.8. — wmir * be ordered ' wsir * be taken captive ’ 
3m.p.  wunraw wisraw 
ls. wmirt wairt 


and (2) the anomalous behaviour of some hamza-initial form: X verbs which 
show alternate forms to those given above. Thus, while in X (3) the /i/ is 
predominant, a few show an /ü/: e.g. /stäman/ ‘ entrust’ (root ? m n) has the 
form /stiimin/ in the passive perfect, while the verb /stanas,’ ‘ find pleasure in ' 
(root ? n s) has both /stinis/ and /stünis/. Historically, this situation must 
have been more prevalent. 

The forms of the participles follow immediately from the ebove discussion. 
Here are examples : 


Active Passive 
Form I ?āmir ‘commanding’ mämür  '2ommanded' 
IV  müói * harming müóa * harmed ’ 
X  mistájr 'renting' mistäjar ‘rented’ 
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Another fact about hamza-initial verbs is that some (but by no means all) 
show alternation with /w/ in some of their forms, especially intervocalically. 
Thus : 


Paxxar ‘delay’ but yiwaxxir 
?arrax ‘date s.t.’ but yiwarrix, yintiwarrax 
?anis “Бе pleased’? but wannas, tiwannas 


?addab ‘discipline’ but yiwaddib 


The example /wannas/ might explain the form /stünis/ ‘ found pleasure in ' 
above, but it must be pointed out that this alternation of /w/ and /?/ is not 
possible everywhere. Thus the root ? m n is found exclusively with a hamza 
in all occurrences, and the alternation oannot explain /stümin/. Other such 
examples are the roots /? 3 r,2s8f,?ty,P dn/. 

Finally, the two verbs /?akal/ ‘eat’ and /?ахаб/ ‘take’ are aberrant. 
Thus, while the regular paradigm /?akal, yakil/ and /?ахаф, yàxió/ occurs, the 
imperative forms are /kil, хіб/. The interesting point is that these unusual 
imperatives, being similar to the imperative of hollow verbs, are so interpreted, 
with the result that the other forms of the imperative are: 


fs, kūli ‘eat’? xüdi ‘take’ 
m.p. Еа хӣбп 
fp. Еһ хӣбіп 


Moreover, a very common alternative to the perfect akal, ?ахаё/ are the 
forms /kala, хаба/, which are conjugated like final weak verbs: 


3m.s. kala хаба 
3mp. kalaw хабат 
18. kalét xadat 


The imperfect forms, however, are опе and the same: /yakil, уахіб). 
The participles are regular: /Pakil, mäkül/. 


7.9. WaW-instial verbs ® 

Referring to the chart once again, one notices several points. (1) The 
potential sequence $--: has two actual reflexes: (i) /ü/ in I (4), IV (2, 3, 
and 4), and (ii) /1/, elsewhere. If we assume, as in the preceding section, that, 
in the cases where /ü/ occurs the vowel that precedes /w/ is /u/, not /i/, then 
the paradox is solved; u+w is actualized as /ü/, and $-|-w as /i/. (2) The 
apparent sequence a-|-w also has two actual reflexes: (i) /aw/ in IV (1,5); 
and (ii) /à/ elsewhere. 

For some verbs of form IV, /aw/ is also actualized as /6/ : 


?öfa * fulfil (a promise) ’ 
?olam ‘make a feast’ 
?6ma =‘ beckon’ 

but 
Pawga9 ‘let fall’ 
Pawgaf ‘stop’ 


2 Verbs which are yd?- initial verbs are vory few. The most commonly used are /yibis/ 
dry up’, and /yitim/ ‘ become orphan’. The forms of the first, for example, are /yübas/ in 
the imperfect and /?ibas/ in the imperative. 
Jt is obvious that /aw/ has been maintained in form IV verbs in order to preserve the 
integrity of these verbs as members of а separate class, as they otherwise would fall together 
with form III verbs. 
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The ocourrence of the long vowel /5/, rather than the diphthoag /aw/, is the 
rule within words : 


edlaf ‘tell a story’ cf. siwalif ‘stories’ 
loh ‘board’ cf. lwai ‘boards’ 


Actually, from form I and IV alone, it seems clear that /aw/ occurs within 
a stem, Le. basic stem and derivational affixes, while /a/ oczurs outside it, 
i.e. with imperfect prefixes. That this is so is indicated by the survival for 
Form X, in some verbs at least, of examples that maintain /aw/ rather than 
/&/. Thus, for the verb /stäla/ ‘ take possession of’, there exist the following 
forms: 


Form X 
1 stäla andalso stóla ~ stawla 
2 yistali yistöli ~ yistawli 
3 stili stüli 
4 yistala istöla ~ yistawla 
D stäl stöl ~ sta wl 


The same holds true for /starad/ ‘import’, /stara0/ ‘ get an inheritance '. 

The example /?ühig/ (form IV (3)) supports the hypothes:s shat the passive 
perfect stem had /u/ in all but the last vowel. So would the form ‚stüli/ above 
in X (3). Further evidence can be found in quadriliterals whose second con- 
sonant is /w/. Thus: 


sölaf ‘tell (a story)’ 
БОШ ‘it was told’ 


The alternation active /a/—passive /i/ is of course well grounded in the 
language in that it occurs with hollow verbs, e.g. /Säf: Sif/, and with all Form III 
and VI verbs, e.g. /sanad : sinid/, /tigäsam : tgisim/. 

The participles of waw-initial verbs are as follows: 


Active Pass_ve 
Form I wäzin ‘weighing’ mäzün ‘ weighed’ 
IV mügid ‘lighting’ mügad ‘lightec ' 


X mistäflsi ‘getting one's апе” mistáfa ‘ gottan (as of a right)’ 


Finally, quadriliteral verbs with C, = /y/ and /w/ exist. The-r forms are: 


Form QI 
1 hélam ‘bluff’ sölaf ‘tell (a story)’ 
2 yhélim ysölif 
3 hiim sülif 
4 yhélam ysölaf 
5 helim sölif 


8. SUBJEOT MARKERS 


8.1. Subject markers of the perfect 
(1) 3 f.s.: The form to which suffixes are added, i.e. the bound form, is 
/-at/. With no suffixes, i.e. in the free form, the /t/ is surprisirgly dropped 
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and sometimes replaced with a slightly perceptible /h/, and the vowel is raised 
to the lower mid vowel [e] (which is referred to as ?imäla). Thus: 


Safatham ‘she saw them’ 
kafe(h) * ghe saw’ 


This phenomenon is known to occur in many dialects with the free form of 
most feminine and certain plural (e.g. ?aCCiCa) nouns, participles, and 
adjectives, but unlike most other Arabic dialects, ?imäla in this dialect occurs 
no matter what the adjacent consonant is, i.e. even next to a guttural or 
emphatie.*5 Only words ending in an /-a/ which does not alternate with 
/-at/ (this /-a/ corresponds to Classical Arabic endings /-à/ or /-à?/) are not 
subject to ?imäla. Thus: 


bgare(h) * a cow’ 
smine(h) ‘fat’ 
bgaratham ‘their cow’ 
bgirtin * smine(h) ‘a fat cow’ 
bgirtin sminitin balhel ‘a very fat cow’ 
jabhe(h) ‘brow’ 
rfi9e(h) * thin ’ 

but diwa (cf. diwaham) * medicine ’ 
sima (cf. simäham) ‘sky’ 
hamra ‘red (f.)’ 
dhama * brown (colour of a camel's lips)’ 


It is to be noted that the bound form of the f.p. suffix of adjectives, 
participles, and many nouns is /-àt/. In the free form, the /t/ is replaced with 
/y/ in this dialect (a feature reported by some of the ancient Arab grammarians). 
Thus: 


bgarati * my cows’ 

but bgaray * cows’ 
sminätin balhel ‘very fat (£ p.)’ 
sminäy * fat (£.p.)’ 

(2) 3 m.p.: The form is /-aw/ in final position. Thus: 
ktalaw * they killed ’ 
kitlaw ‘they were killed ’ 

(3) 3£.p.: The form is /-an/. Thus: 
ktiban ‘they (£.) wrote’ 
jaban ‘they (Ё) brought ’ 


з The dropping of the /t/ of the 3 f.s. subject marker in verbe and ?imäla have been reported 
by Cantineau indies пт, 132, 149) for the speech of the Sammari nomads, many of whom live 
in the viomity of Häyil; they do not seem to ocour anywhere else. It is to be motel that the 
?imala vowel [e] behaves like the low vowel in that, e.g., if preceded by a sonorant or guttural 
which in turn is preceded by a low vowel, this low vowel is not subject to raising. Thus 


ktale(h) ‘she killed ' xdaQe(h) ‘she deceived’ 
ktalah ‘he killed her’ xdaQah ‘ho deceived her’ 
of. ktiluh “he killed him’ xdi9uh * Һе deveived him’ 


For convenience, the f.s. marker for verbs and nouns has been marked as /-at/ in most 
examples in the paper. It should be remembered that except in bound form, it is always 
pronounced. /e(h)/. 

3* The tanwin marker /in/ appears on indefinite nouns, adjectives, and participles, singular 
and plural, when not in pausal form. Its use is more or lesa consistent. 
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(4) 2nd and 1st persons: 


2 m.s. -b 
2 f.s. -ti 
2 m.p. -tu 
2 f.p. -tin 
1 в. -t 
1р. -na 


(5) 3 m.s.: This form has no marker. The verb form may end in a усте] 
(final-weak verbs) or a consonant (elsewhere). 


8.2. Prefixes of the imperfect 

From the many examples that have preceded, two facts can be gleaned. 
(1) The 1 s. prefix is always /?a-/, active or passive, in open or closed syllable 
(i.e. the vowel is not raised by the Low Vowel Raising rule, since it is in the 
same syllable with a laryngeal, but neither is it ever deleted by the Low Vowel 
Deletion rule even when conditions for deletion obtain). (2) For the other 
persons, the consonantal part of the imperfect prefix is: 


y- for 3 m. (s. and p.) and 3 f.p. 
t- for 3 f.s. and 2nd (all persons) 
n- for 1 p. 


The prefix, in addition, may or may not have a vowel. Tha details are as 
follows (P is the cover symbol for the consonantal part of prefix) : 


Form I 
In the active the prefix is: 


Pa with -CCV(C), but PCaCV(C) when the first consonans is a guttural, 
e.g. /sikan, yaskin/ ‘ dwell’, /xadam, yxadim/ ‘ serve’. 

Pā with wäw- ог hamza-initial verbs, e.g. /wizan, yàzin/ * weigh’, araar, 

amir/ ‘ command ’. 

Pi with -CVO and -CVCO, e.g. /jäb, yijib/ ‘ bring ’, /sabt, yisibb/ ‘ curse ’. 
This /i/ in /Pi/ must be an original /a/ raised, otherwise it would delete. As 
further evidence for /a/, we have the forms /yanam, yexaf/, where no raising 
occurs since the environment for raising does not obtain.?” It is «ear, therefore, 
that for Form I, the vowel of the imperfect prefix is /a/ in tie active. 

In the passive the prefix is: 


Pi with -CCa(C), e.g. /xdim, yixdam/ ‘ be served’, 

Pü with wéw- or hamza-initial verbs, e.g. /wzin, yüzan/ ‘be weighed’, 
/wmir, yümar/ ‘ be commanded ’. 

P with -080 and -СаСС, e.g. /jib, yjab/ ‘ be brought’, /sibb, ysabb/ ‘ be 
cursec. ” 


Here it is obvious the vowel of the prefix is a high vowel, deleted in the case 
of hollow and doubled verbs by High Vowel Deletion. Further, it must be 
a /u/, as explained in the previous section; when short, the distinction fo i/ 
is neutralized. 


17 There exist in common usage only a couple of double verbe with -C107 imperfect stems, 
none of which have & guttural or a sonorant for their first consonant. 
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Form IV 
In the active and passive the prefix is: 


Pi with -CCa(C), e.g. /?arsal, yirsil/ ‘send’. 
Pū with wäw- or hamza-initial verbs, e.g. /Pawhag, yühig/ ‘light a fire’, 
f?àba, уйбі/ ‘harm’. 
P elsewhere, e.g. /?a9add, y9idd/ ‘ prepare ’. 
Following the same reasoning given above, we conclude that for Form IV the 
vowel of the imperfect prefix is /u/, for both active and passive. 


Forms ҮП to X and ӨТҮ 
Here, we only get: 


Pi with all stems (all of which start with -CC ; the prefix is always in closed 
syllable), e.g. /stagbal, yistagbil/ ‘ welcome’. 


All other forms 
In all other cases (i.e. forms IT, III, V, VI, QI and QII), we only get prefixes 
with no vowel.” 


Summary 


The prefixes of the imperfect are thus: 


Pa with form I active stems ; 

Pu with form I passive and form IV active and passive stems ; 
Pi with other stems which start with -CC; 

P with other stems which start with -CV. 

In this last case, /y-/ is always vocalic /i-/. 


It is to be noted that these are also, and for the same reasons, the prefixes 
of the participles (where P = m), except that the active participle of Form I, 
of course, has no prefix, and that of its passive participle is /ma-/. 


8.3. Suffüzes of the imperfect 

Five forms have suffixes in the imperfect: the m.p., and f.p. (of both 
3rd and 2nd persons) and the 2 f.s. Two sets of forms exist for these: (1) /-én, 
-бп, -an/ respectively, with all imperfect stems whose stem vowel is /a/,*? 
except active form I strong verbs, and (2) /in, -йп, -in/ respectively, elsewhere. 
The other forms of the imperfect do not have suffixes. 


8.4. Suffixes of the imperative 
Three forms have suffixes in the imperative. They are: the f.s., m.p., and 
f.p. Again, two sets of forms exist: (1) /-ay, -aw, -an/ respectively,” with 


15 One can assume in the oase of forma II, III, and QI, that there 18 a high vowel (deleted 
by High Vowel Deletion) and in the case of forms V, VI, and QU, that there is either a high 
vowel (deleted by High Vowel Deletion) or a low vowel (deleted by Low Vowel Deletion, since 
we would have в sequence of two open syllables with low vowels); this is speculative, however, 
and goes beyond the evidence of the data. 

1° These are: all pasaive stems, form VIIA, all active stems of forms V, VI, and QII (both 
strong and final-weak), and active stems of final-weak verbs of the type yaCCa. For final-weak 
verbs see section 4.6. 

20 These correspond in part to the first set of imperfect suffixes, with the exception of passives, 
which have no imperative. and of forms V, VI, and QH of strong verbs, which take the second 
set of suffixes. 
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stems of final weak verbs whose stem vowel is /a/, and (2) /4, -u, -in/ respec- 
tively, elsewhere. Thus: 


?insay “forget (f.s.)’ but ?irmi * throw (£.&.)" 
tigaffaw ‘follow (m.p.)' tifaggadu ‘visit (m..)' 


Imperative verbs in the m.s. do not have a suffix. They msy end either in 
a consonant which is the third radical of the root, or in the case of final weak 
verbs, with the second radical. Thus: 


PikBif | uncover’ firm ‘throw’ 
bif ‘see’ tigaff ‘follow’ 


The following chart shows the subject markers of the perfect and the 
imperfect : 


Perfect Imperfect Imperative 
suffixes prefixes suffixes suifixes 
3 m.s. -- y- -- 
Ёв. -at ~ -e(h) t- -- 
m.p. -aW y- -ün ~ -Ön 
Ёр. -an 31 y- -in ~ -an 
2 m.s. -t t- -- ae 
f.s. -ti t- -їй ~-3n i ~-ay 
m.p. -tu t -ün ~ -ön -u ~ -aw 
f.p. -tin t- -in ~-an -in~ -an 
ls. -t ?8- -- 
р. -na n- -- 


9. Object (and possessive) pronouns 

In в discussion of these pronouns and of the forms that result when they 
are suffixed to words, it is important to specify what the initial segment of 
the pronouns and the final segment of the words are. In this d alect, pronouns 
are consonant- or vowel-initial. Words may end in (i) a consonent (i.e. a closed 
syllable), in which case it must further be specified whether tat consonant is 
preceded by another consonant or a long vowel (whether tha word ends in 
-CC or -VC, ie. in a heavy syllable), or by a short vowel (wether the word 
ends in -VC, i.e. in a light syllable), or (ji) a vowel or diphthoag (i.e. an open 
syllable), in which case it must further be specified whethe: that vowel is 
high or low. 

In case (ii), the vowel or diphthong appears as а long vowel, whenever а 
suffix is added, ie. final Л, u, a, aw, ay/ appear as /i, її, à, б, &/ respeotivoly.3* 
Changes involving case (1), if any, are described below. 


31 See the next section for evidence that this and all (3rd and 2nd) 2р verb suffixes have 


[nf i in their underlying forms. 
Since short and long vowels never contrast in final open syllable, it is possible to proceed 
with the assumption that in that position we have either a short vowel anl s rule that ens 


it when suffixes ere added, or a long vowel and a rule that shortens it whsn in open syılable. 
In some cases there 1s evidence for а long vowel which shortens: e.g. if the imperative is to be 
derived from the imperfect, then the suffixes /-i, -u/ of the imperative must .omehow be derived 

from /-in, -fin/, respectively, of the unperfect. This is further supported b> an analogy to the 
diphthongs; thus, (п): aw:: dn): ay:: fin: u(w):: in: у). In other cases, however, tere is 
no evidence either way ; thus, for the 2 f.s., 2 m.p, 1 р. perfect subject markers, there 15 no 
en evidence for deciding whether the final vowel is shors or long, and we can arrive at 

e desired forms with either assumption. 
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The pronouns themselves are as follows: 


(1) Pronouns that are consonant-initial: These are the plural pronouns: 


3m.p. -ham 

3fp.  -hin 

2m.p. -kam 

2fp.  -kin 

1р. -па 

Here are examples with words ending in a non-heavy syllable: 

Säfat &afatham ‘she saw them (m.p.)’ 
hajar hajarhin * he abandoned them (f.p.) ’ 
Pakrah Pakrahkam * I hate you (m.p.)’ 
šifti Siftina © you (Ё.з.) saw us’ 
Sıfna Éifnàkin * we saw you (f.p.)' 


tizawwajtu tizawwajtühin ‘you (m.p.) married them (f.)’ 
tizawwijaw  tizawwijöhin ‘they (m.) married them (f.)’ 
?insay Pinseham. ‘ forget (f.s.) them (m.)’ 


With words ending in a heavy syllable, an anaptyctic * vowel of the same 
height as the pronoun is added to the word. Thus: 


yagtlün yagtlinakam ‘they kill you (m.p.)' 


txad9in txad9inaham ‘you (fs) deceive them m.)' 
sammet sammétaham “І called them (m.) ’ 

nisit nisitihin * I forgot them (f.) ’ 

bat Safakam ‘he saw you (m.p.)’ 

tijib tijibikin * ghe brings you (f.p.) ’ 

simidt simi9tana ‘you (m.s.) heard us’ 

sabb sabbakam * he swore at you (m.p.)’ 


There is a tendency, however, to drop the anaptyctic vowel between 
identical consonants, e.g. when /-na/, the 1 p. pronoun, follows a word with a 
final /-n/. Thus: 


txäd9inna ‘you (f.s.) deceive us’ 


The same anaptyctic vowel is added when the verb has the f.p. subject 
markers (2nd or 3rd person, perfect or imperfect), which suggests that these 
have /-nn/ for their ending. Thus: 


kitaltm kitaltinnaham “уоп (f.p.) killed them (m.)’ 
yàgfn  yasfinnihin * they (f.) describe them (f.) ' 


There is thus a rule for shortening final long consonants, as well as final 
long vowels. These shortening rules are very important for stress assignment 
(see section 10 below). 


*3 Cantinesu indicates that he observed this feature in the speech of all the nomads he studied 
(with one exception). He argues that the vowel is not anaptyotio but a residue of an ancient 
case ending. It is to be noted that this vowel is not subject to raising, even in the proper environ- 
ment, e.g. in /yagtlüngkam, nisitgkam/ (anaptyxis must be a late гше), and that its quality is 
determined by vowel farang: Thus, whatever ite historical origin, it behaves synchronically 
ав an anaptyctio vowel. 
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The situation described above applies to nouns, participles, aad prepositions 


as well. Thus: 


€ 
€ 
T€ 
€ 
€ 


* their (m.p.) leg’ 

* our neighbour ’ 

your (m.p.) heart’ 
imprisoning them (m.)’ 
upon you (m.p.)’ 

your (f.p.) father’ 

our lunch’ 


Nouns like /kirsi/, which end in /i/, have the form [kiraiyy] when pronouns 


* their chair’ 


When there are no suffixes, the double consonant shortens t» give the form 


Dual nouns that refer to body parts, lose their /n/ wher. pronouns are 


fidam ^ fidamham 
jàr järana 
galb galbakam 
habsin habsinaham 
9ala 9alékam *4 
Pibu Pıbükin 
yada yadana 
are added. Thus: 
kirsi kirsiyyaham 
/kirsiy/, and ultimately /kirsi/. 
added. Thus: 
rijlen rijléham 
?iden ?idékam 


© your feet’ 
* your hands’ 


(2) Pronouns that are always vowel-inttial: There is only one: the 3 f.s. 
The form is always /-ah/. Here are examples with words that end in a closed 


syllable : 
af Säfah 
nisit nisitah 
simi9t simi9tah 
nàgat nägitah 
galb galbah 


* he saw her’ 

© you (m.s.) forget her” 
* I heard her’ 

* her camel (£.) ’ 

“her heart’ 


With words that end in the low vowel, there is а merger into /ah/; the 
other vowels and the diphthongs are resolved into the corresponding glide. 


Thus: 
hada hadah 
xada9na xada9näh 
yada yadäh 
nisiti nisitityah 
migtini migtan 
Yala (cf. 9aléh) Yalyah 
jibtu jibtwah 
?ibu ?ibwah 
Säfaw Säfwah 
ksaraw ksarwah 


* he guided her’ 

© we deceived her’ 

‘her lunch’ 

© you (f.s.) forgot her’ 

* purchasing (m.s.) Fer’ 
‘on her’ 

© уоп (m.p.) brought her’ 
* her father’ 

“they saw her’ 

‘they broke it (f.) ’ 


34 This reposition has the form /9alay-/ with all pronouns including 3 ©.в. and 1 s., whose 
Б yah. 


forms are , 9alayyi/ respectively. 
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In the last two examples and in examples with the subject markers /-aw/ 
in general, alternate forms with a doubled glide occur. Thus: 


Éafwah 
Pihtgarwah 


&afuwwah 
Piitgaruwwah 


‘they saw her’ 
* they despised her ’ 


(3) Pronouns that may be either consonant-initial or vowel-initial: (i) The 
ls.: The forms are /-an/ after verbs or participles that end in a consonant, 
/-nan/ after verbs or participles that end in & vowel or diphthong. Thus: 


txad9in txad9inan 
nisit nisitan 
Saf Safan 

but, 
safaw safonan 
nisiti nisitinan 
hada hadanan 


© you (f.s.) deceive me’ 
* you (m.s.) forgot me’ 
‘he saw me’ 


* they saw me’ 
© you (f.s.) forgot me’ 
* he guided me’ 


The 1 s. is the only pronoun for which there is a form for the possessive 
different from that for the object. The possessive pronoun is /-i/ after a 
consonant, /-y/ after /-a/ or /-u/, or /-yi/ after /-ay/. Thus: 


jar jazi 
marat mriti 
kirsi(yy) kiesiyyi 
?ibu ?ibüy 
dawa daway 
rijlén rijlayyi 


my neighbour’ 
my wife’ 

my chair’ 

my father’ 
my medicine’ 
my feet’ 


€ 
€ 
€ 
Li 
€ 
s 


(п) The 2 m.s./2f.s.: The forms are ak/ic and k/c respectively. The former 
is used after a consonant, the latter after a vowel or diphthong. Thus: 


sammat sammitak 
nisit nisitic 
b- bak 

and, 
Säfaw Säfök 
hada hadäc 
yada yadak 


‘she called you (m.s.)’ 
‘I forgot you (£.s.) 
* with you (m.s.)’ 


* they saw you (m.s.)’ 
‘he guided you (f.s.) ' 
* your (m.s.) lunch’ 


(ш) The 3 m.s.: It has the form /-uh/ after a consonant and /-h/ after 
a vowel or diphthong, with one exception: after /ä/, it is /u/, diphthongized 
to /aw/, with sometimes a slight, almost imperceptible /h/. Thus: 


Saf Éafuh 
simidt simi9tuh 
rijl rijluh 
Éafaw &afoh 

nisiti nisitih 
jibtu jibtüh 
hadéna hadenäw(h) 


yada yadaw(h) 


* he saw him’ 

* I heard him? 

€ his leg > 

‘they (m.) saw him’ 

© you (f.s.) forgot him ’ 

* you (m.p.) brought him ° 
* we guided him ' 

* his lunch ’ 
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Summary 


The following chart summarizes the statements given above (X represents 
the word having the ending specified at the head of the column’ : 








BOG C =| Nc n Bd |... ü/6— |... I/6— 
3 m.s. Xuh Xw(h) Xh 
3 f.s. 
2 m./f.s. 


1 s. (verbs, participles) 
(Others) 





Other persons X+7'+cCve X -070 
(V' = F) 


10. A SEQUENCE OF OPEN SYLLABLES WITH Low VOVFELS 


It wil be observed that the addition of vowel-initial sufixed pronouns 
potentially creates a sequence of two or even three open syllables with low 
vowels. A potential sequence of two open syllables, obtainel by adding a 
vowel-initial suffix to a final CaCaC, has already been encountered in section 2.1, 
when the suffix is a subject marker; it will be remembered thet a Low Vowel 
Deletion rule was posited to account for forms like /skanaw, ‘they dwelt’ 
(from the sequence */sakan+aw/). One can account for the form /ktibaw/ 
‘they wrote’ (from the sequence */katab--aw/) in a simila- fashion; but in 
this case, in addition, the low vowel in open syllable is raised by Low Vowel 
Raising, which does not operate in the former example. Here are other such 
examples with subject markers : 


Pınksaran ‘they (Ёр.) got broken’ from *?inkasa>+-an 
Pinhbisaw “they (m.p.) were jailed ' ?inhabas--aw 
Pi9tgalat ‘she arrested ’ 7i9tagalt at 


The only exception to Low Vowel Deletion in a sequence о> open syllables 
occurs when the first syllable is the 1 s. prefix of the imperfect, /?a-/. Here 
the vowel is never deleted. Thus: 


Patadawwar ‘I get hurt’ 
cf. nta9awwar ‘we get hurt’ 9 


The same processes are at work when other vowel-initial cuffixes, such as 
suffixed pronouns or the suffix of the Nomina Unttatts are added to a final 
CaCaC. Thus: 


bigar © cattle’ from *bagar 
bgiri * my cattle’ bagar-Fi 
bgarak © your (m.s.) cattle bagar+ak 
bgare “a cow’ bagar-+tat 
xada9 * he deceived ’ xadag 
xdi9uh * he deceived him ’ xada9--uh 
xda9ah * he deceived her' xada9--ah 
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kital * he killed katal 

ktiluh * he killed him ' katal--uh 
ktalan “he killed me’ katal--an 
Pigtane “she obtained ° Pigtanat 
Pignitah "she obtained it (f.)’ Pigtanat--ah 
rime * ghe threw ' ramat 

rmitah © she threw it (f.)’ ramat--ah 
stagblitio * ghe welcomed you (f.s.) ’ stagbalat--ic 
marmritak “she made you (m.s.) miserable’ marmarat+ak 
migtniyàt ^ ' purchased (f.p.)’ migtanayat 


Now, here are examples of a potential sequence of three open syllables 
with low vowels (obtained mostly by adding the f. marker and a vowel-initial 
suffixed pronoun) : 


bgirti * my cow’ from *bagarat--i 
wrigtah ‘her paper’ waragat-|-ah 
Sribtan ‘she beat me’ darabat--an 
ktiltan ‘she killed me’ katalat+an 
Pihtgirtah “she despised her’ rihtagarat—-ah 


It seems clear from the above that Low Vowel Deletion and Low Vowel 
Raising apply as in the case of the sequence of two open syllables. Low Vowel 
Deletion always applies to the first vowel (or to the last from the right). We 
must specify that Low Vowel Raising applies to the two remaining vowels, but 
first to the first vowel from the right, as, otherwise, we could not raise the 
middle vowel in /ktiltan/ (since the /l/ is followed by a low vowel; 
of. section 2.1). Finally, the first vowel from the right itself (in most but not 
all cases it is the vowel of the f. marker) is deleted (by a second Low Vowel 
Deletion rule). 


ll. SYLLABIOATION AND STRESS 


11.1 Syllabication 

The onset of a syllable must have at least one consonant. A syllable must 
have a vowel for its peak and may be open (i.e. not followed by a consonant), 
closed (i.e. followed by one consonant), or doubly closed (i.e. followed by two 
consonants). 

In word-initial position only, the onset of a syllable may have two con- 
sonants. Here are examples of the most common syllable types in various 
positions (a dot indicates syllable boundary) : 


Initial (CC-) Initial Medial Final 
CV nxa.dim ki.tal yis.ti.Éir Zir.n& 
CVC txad.min far.ban 4a.fat.ham Bä.fat.kam 
СУСС tlabb.sin labb.si mtilabb.sm ?ih.ti.gert 
tbart.lin bart.li mti.bart.lin 
ey th&.jim hä.jım mis.tä.jir — 
оўо thaj.min haj.mi mti.gäs.min yix.tar 


*5 Three consonants may occur in word-initial position, but that is limited to a few sequences 
such as &ir-. See also note б. 
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Syllable boundary assignment follows easily from (i) and (ii) above. Thus, 
in a sequence (1) VCV, the syllable boundary falls before the consonant, 
(2) VCCY, it falls between the two consonants, and (3) VCCCV, it falls after 
the second consonant (whenever an anaptyctic vowel is required, it invariably 
falls after the first consonant, thus creating a syllable whose boundary is after 
the second consonant). 


11.2. Stress 

Stress in this dialect is totally predictable. It is a late гш, i.e. it applies 
to surface forms after all the other rules mentioned above have applied. The 
stress assignment statements are as follows : 

(1) Stress never falls further from the end than the anteperultimate. 

(2) In words that are monosyllabic, stress obviously falls cn that syllable. 


män ‘who’ 
jib “Бе brought’ 
nímt  'Islept' 


(3) In multi-syllabic words, stress falls on the first heavy cluster from the 
tight. A heavy cluster is a sequence VC or VCC. Thus: 


Pistahliköh * they consumed it (m.) ' 


tintaxbiin © you (m.p.) select’ 
?in9aráft * I became known’ 
?intxfbt * I was selected ’ 


yista9mlünuh ‘they (m.p.) use it (m.)’ 
tanäwal * he received ’ 
Pigtanäthin * she bought them (£.p.) ’ 
tintibärtal * ghe can be bribed’ 


wrigtak © you (m.s.) paper’ 
yiStazinaham ‘they (m.p.) need them (m.p.)’ 
taniwale © ghe received ’ 

Piktara * he bought’ 

rikbiti “my knee’ 


It should be noted that clitics such as the definite article /Pal-/, may receive 
the stress, under the proper conditions. Thus: 


Péljibal ‘the mountain’ 
Palma * (the) water’ 


(4) In the absence of a heavy cluster, stress falls on the penultimate. Thus: 


?i9tgálaw ‘they (m.p.) arrested ' 
?i9tgfluh “һе arrested him’ 
?inksáre “it (Ё) got broken ° 
tarbsítah “she locked it (f.)’ 
yaktlah * he kills her’ 

birtlaw ‘they (m.p.) were bribed ’ 
rmitah * ghe threw it (f.) ’ 

yními ‘my sheep’ 


» 


1 


p 
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It should be noted that VCCC (obtained either by Low Vowel Deletion or 
High Vowel Deletion) is not considered a heavy cluster. 

It will be remembered that a final double consonant is shortened (see 
section 9 above). It therefore does not constitute a heavy cluster, and stress 


is assigned aecordingly.99 Thus: 


S&fan (cf. S&fánnah) * they (£.p.) saw’ 

?fhtal (of. Pihtällaw) * he occupied ’ 

yístirid (cf. yistiríddah) “Һе gets (s.t.) back’ 
Pisfar (cf. ?isfárran) ‘it (m.) became yellow’ 


yimid (cf. yimiddin) * Һе stretches’ 


3° The tr tion in the paper 1s somewhat inconsistent in that it indicates final double 
consonante for doubled verbs, but not elsewhere. Thus: /šāfan/ ‘ they (f.p.) saw ', but /yistiridd/ 
* he gets (s.t.) baok ’. 
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MANIS SABUHRAGAN 
By D. N. MAcKENZIE 


It is remarkable that, of the many more or leas fragmentary Manichaean 
writings in Iranian languages discovered in Central Asia at the beginning of 
this century,! one of the few texts directly attributable to Mani himself has 
still, three-quarters of a century after its first partial publicatiom, not &ppeared 
in a full and satisfactory edition, with translation. ' Mani's Sabuhragán, in 
which he summarized his teachings in Persian for the enlightenment of 
Säbuhr 1,8 is known from nine more or less fully preserved skeets (ie. of at 
least two pages each) of one MS. and some eight or nine smallar pieces. The 
larger fragments were first published in transoription in 1904, in F. W. K. 
Müller's pioneering ‘ Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schr#t aus Turfan, 
Chinesisch-Turlastan ’, П,4 with an incomplete interlinear translation and 
partly out of order. The text alone was then republished in transliteration 
(in Hebrew letters) in C. Salemann's ‘ Manichaeische Studien’ L5 There the 
matter largely -ested until 1930, when A. V. W. Jackson used she text exten- 
sively in his article * À sketch of the Manichaean doctrine concerning the future 
life'.* In an article published posthumously in 1946,7 A. Ghilein established, 
without seeing either photographs or the originals, that the two fragments of 
М 473 glassed together as а and 6, and published by Müller as thay so appeared, 
are to be fitted together in the reverse order, the lower piece 6 abcve the upper a. 
Most recently Mary Boyce has included the text of the fragments М 473, 475, 
477, 482, 472 and 470, зо ordered correctly but with the omission of a number 
of incomplete passages, as text z in her Reader in Mantchaean Middle Persian 
and Parthian.® 

It was consideration of one of the passages omitted by Boyes (the ‘ number 
of words after ehrüméd ... too badly preserved for the sense to be clear’, 
Reader, z 15, note) that led to the present publication. The text, M 472 I R, 
lines 1-6, as published by Müller and Salemann reads thus: 

wdeyd ж ж Ir 
]RRnrwinyh[ Тт 
[ ]dn'hrmyd (8) 9 (р) 
ud smn Рт) ситта w 
5 ’sm’n *y ’brdwm Му) pd kn 
“у 'yrdwm hmg öhlryunyl — ] 
It was immediately obvious to me that something was wrong: this could not 


1 Bee Mary Boyce, A catalogue of the Iranian manuscripts in Manıchean accipi in the German 
Turfan Collection, Berlin, 1960; also ‘ The Manichaean literature m Middle Iranian’, Handbuch 
der Orientalistik, x, 4, Iranistik, 2, Literatur, Lfg. 1, Leiden, 1968. 

* Boyoe, ‘ Man. lit.’, 70. 

з Detailed description of all treatment to that date eub М 470 et seg., Bozco, Catalogue, 31. 

* Anhang zu den Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaft. n vom Jahre 1904, 
п, Berlin, 1904, 1-117. 

5 Mémoires de l Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.- Pélersbourg, уше série, упт, 10, 1908. 

*JAOS, 50, 3, 1930, 177-08. He states (p. 183) that ‘although I have made a complete 
translation of the tix Apocalyptic Fragments, with critical notes and explana-ions, for publica- 
tion later, I can here give only a rendering of the first, and then an outline 5f the contents of 
the other five Fragments, with short renderings incidentally inserted ’. 

™* Un feuillet manichéen reconstitué’, Le Muséon, tx, 585-45, with reference to s partial 
translation by F. С. Andreas. 

® Acta Iranica, 9, Troisième série, 11, Teheran and Liège, 1975. 
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represent the true state of the manuscript, as the ends of the lines 3-6 
/(8) 16 n'(p) 
/(d) qun'nd i 
/k(y) pd kn 
| fum ] 
do not fit the foregoing words by any stretch, however imaginative, of the 
Middle Persian language. It did not take long to note that they do, however, 
fit very well into the lacuna in the immediately preceding sheet, M. 482 I,? 
thus (based on Salemann's version) : 
fr [атоо чой 'stw[d^n]/n 
[D] wdyr nd от wyn/’nd 
[wn zwys twhm / @ n'(p) 
[у айе ћупа 'y /(d) qun'nd v 
5 дот kw w['y] "wyfn / Му) på Wn 
"wm [чу] beg mord "wd / wny [bwd] 
u (aid. 

This discovery sent me for the first time to the photographs of the fragments 
fortunately preserved in the Nachlass of F. C. Andreas in the Nieders&ohsische 
Staats- und Universitäts-Bibliothek, Göttingen, and readily available to me. 
Although these sepia prints are all of 60 years old they are still admirably 
clear,!? if a little lacking in contrast, and my suspicion that the puzzling section 
of text was indeed from a piece of M 482 I, still adhering to and concealing a 
part of M 472 I (and naturally its own verso) was soon strengthened. This 
notion I imparted to Dr. W. Sundermann of the Akademie der Wissenschaften 
der DDR, Berlin, in the form of a provisional new transliteration of the whole 
text of the published fragments. He very kindly and with great despatch not 
only confirmed my theory, but also provided me with further details and 
readings from the original manuscripts. I quote from his letter of 3.1.1978: 
* [Diese] Entdeckung leuchtete mir sofort ein. Im Institut konnte ich sie dann 
am Originaltext bestätigt finden. Die Stelle, an der ein Stück von M 482 auf 
M 472 klebte, war von grösserer Dicke als der Rest des Blattes. Wenn man das 
Fragment gegen das Licht hielt, konnte man es deutlich erkennen. Ich habe 
nun das Stück von M 482 so gut ich konnte abgelöst und an seine richtige Stelle 
gesetzt.’ ‘ Wie ich jetzt sehe, sind noch in einigen anderen Füllen Textstücke 
zusammengeklebt, deren Trennung bisweilen Ergänzungen gestattet. So war 
ein winziges Stück von M 475 an M 477 angeklebt.’ And later, ‘ die letzten 
sieben Zeilen von M 477 I V sind auf Ihrem Photo durch Text des Endes von 
M 482 überklebt ’. 

Accordingly Sundermann was able to provide me with complete new 

в of the first lines of M 475 I V, M 477 IR, M 482 IR and V, and 
М 472 I R, and of the end of M 477 I V and M 482 I R (in the complete text 
below, that is, lines 73-6, 97-8, 138-44, 145-51, 162-8, 169-74, and 193-200). 
These I was in small part able to confirm and to a very slight extent ‘ improve’ 
on the basis of the Géttingen photographs, in the sense that some letters of 
П. 146-7 marked by Sundermann as doubtful or illegible in the manuscripts 
appear more clearly in the photographs.! 


› үү. В.Н had essayed a reconstruction of Il. 5-9 in ' A farewell to the Khagan of the 
Aq-Aqatarin’, BSOAS, хту, 3, 1952, 516. 

19 . Boyoe, Catalogue, p. XXIV. 

uy, Boyce, Reader, 76: * The ms. from which the fragmenta come is of very soft paper, and 
the surface is їп many pleces rubbed, with the loss of letters or words’. In this connexion it 
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Sundermann also wrote: ‘Nur einen wichtigen Punkt möchte ich noch 
berühren: die Reihenfolge der Texte. Auch ich habe mich mit Jiesem Problem 
befasst und bin zu Ergebnissen gekommen, die geringfügig ... abweichen. . 
Ich glaube, dass sowohl die Zusammenfügungen der Überschricten auf V- und 
R-Seiten wie die zahlreichen spiegelschriftlichen Abbildungen aufeinander 
gelegen habender Blatter eine in den meisten Füllen sicheze Bestimmung 
ihrer Folge gestatten. Sie ist m. A.n.: 

1. M 8256 (2), 2. М 519 + М 473, 3. M 475, 

4. M 477, 5. M 482, 6. M 472, 

Т. M 535 + М 536, 8. M 470, 9. M 505 a + b + M 542. 

Für die rekonstruierten™ Blattüberschriften ergibt sich dara1s: 
A v/ B тж т тауу » ..... (belegt M. 519 V) 
Ev/Fr..... x ‘y Утдуўшт ж (belegt M 535 R) 
Fv/Grxs'br'ístpyhw..... (belegt M 535 V) 
6 v/ Hr + "br rw'n'n ж / [ж “у dw]iqyrdg'n'n + (belegt M E05 a R).' 

Of the hitherto unpublished fragments mentioned, photcgraphs of only 
М 505 a + b, M 535 and М 536 are preserved in Göttingen. То these I now 
went and made a second provisional transliteration to subm:t зо Sundermann. 
The texts of M 519, M 542 (and М 8256 Т) he then provided, and also made 
several revisions and improvements to my second provisional ext. In particular 
the piecing together of Н and J, lines 337-426, from the fragments М 470 с, 
M 475 c, M 505 a and b, and M 542 b, is all his work. 

Only when the third text so constituted was (as we thought ready for press 
did Sundermann find time to devote himself to the remaininz fragments of the 
Sabuhragan, to provide the second part of this article. In the process he was 
able to separate further fragments stuck together and to fit some of these, and 
others, into the main text. Thus the two layers of M 487 t fit into E and F, 
M 497 b into G, and (previously unconnected) М 1745 into Н y-elding new text 
(not available in Göttingen) for lines 208-16, 232-9, 256-63, 280-4, 303-10, 
328-33, 351-5, and 375-9. АП his readings, from the MSS, are indicated in ~ 
the apparatus by the initial 8. 

Clearly it would have been more practical and proper Dr Sundermann 
himself to have taken over the publication of the complete tex: of the portions 
of the Sabuhragän preserved. Instead he has from the beginning encouraged 
me to go ahead with it, at the same time providing not only much new text 
and better readings but also invaluable notes to my translalicn. Mary Boyce 
also kindly read an early draft and suggested a number of imp-ovements. 


* * * * 


To place this apocalyptic portion of the Sabuhragdn in context one can do 
no better, besides referring to the works of Müller, Jackson ard Ghilain, than 
quote Boyce’s introductory notes (Reader, 77) to text z: ‘ The first fragment 
is concerned with the period just before the Second Coming of Jesus, the Great 
War being by then over. Much of the material in this and the following 
fragments derives from the apocalyptic prophecies in the Christian Gospels 
(Matthew XXIV, Mark XIII, Luke XXI)’ Mani’s vision of the End of the . 


must be said that Sundermann’s use of round brackets for ‘ doubtful ’ lettera в far more cautious 
than mine. I insert them only when there is real doubt as to the reading 5f a letter, whereas he 
appears to use them for letters to any extent, however little, inoomplece. 

14 From / in my above-menti first provisional transliteration. 


^ 
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World, for him the Renovation (Fra£egird),? and its part in his cosmology is 
admirably summarized in Boyce’s ‘ Introduction ’ (Reader, 8): 


The end of the world will be presaged by the Great War, a time of conflict and bitterness 
and waning faith, since by then most of the Light will have been drawn out of the world. 
There will follow the Second Coming of Jesus, who will establish his judgment-seat and 
separate the righteous from the sinners. Thereafter the gods supporting the cosmos will 
abandon their tasks, the heavens and earths will collapse, and the Great Fire will break 
out, in which the last particles of Light will be freed and will ascend to the New Paradise 
as the Last God. 

Matter will be imprisoned, and the prison will be sealed with a great stone; and finally 
the New Paradise will be joined again to the Paradise of Light, and its inhabitants, gods 
and the redeemed, will behold once more the face of the Father of Greatness, hidden from 
them since the struggle began. 


The following translation follows the text as closely as possible. The notes 
are mainly concerned with the establishment of the text and linguistic matters. 


TEXT 

Ar:Hfeading, 1-3 Av:H, 25- 27 M 519 I 

+ 04-24 + 28 48 М 473 1 
Br:H, 40 72 Bv:H, 78 96 M 475 al 
Cr:H, 97-120 О v:H, 121-144 M 4771 
Dr:H, 145-161 D v: H, 169-184 M 482 I 

+ 161-168 + 185-192 M 477 b 
E r: H, 193-213 E v: H, 217-238 M 472 I 

+ 208-216 + 232-239 M 487 b (1) 
F r: H, 241-244 F v: H, 264-268 M 535 

+ 245-264 + 269-288 М 536 

+ 256-263 + 280-284 M 487 b (3) 
G r: H, 289-312 G v: H, 313-336 М 470a 

+ 803-310 + 328-333 M 497 b 
Hr: H, 337-357 Hv: H, 361-379 M 505 a 

+ 340-347 + 364-371 M 842 bI 

+ 351-355 + 375-879 M 1745 

+ 352-360 + 376-384 M 470 с 
J r: H, 385-404 J v:H, 400-424 M 505 b 

+ 386-395 + 409-419 M 542 b Il 

+ 400-408 + 424-426 M 475 о 


1? Middle Persian pr&(y)g/k/qyrd, ' die Erneuerung des ursprünglichen Zustandes der Welt 
durch Aufl des aus den Himmeln und Erden bestehenden Kosmos’ (W. B. Henning, 
Mitieliranische Manichaica aus Chinestech-Turkestan, т, Berlin, 1932, 222), is a term taken 
directly from Zoroastrianism, Pahlavi ', Avestan fradé.kerett-, literally ‘ making excellent’ ; 
see W. Brandenstein and M. Mayrhofer, Handbuch des Altpersischen, Wiesbaden, 1964, 119, frasa- 
* hervorragend ’, eto’, and M. Molé, Culte, mythe, ei is dans l'Iran ancien, Paris, 1963, 34f. 
(on frada-) and passim (frafkart ' Rénovation"). That ‘in the Maniohasan interpretation 
[А ird] means that everything becomes '' healthy, integrum” (= frafa-) in that the world 
perishes totally, and not as in Zoroastrianism where the world will only be renewed’ (as J. P. 
Asmussen will have it, ‘ Manichaeism ', 605, in Historia religionum, Handbook for the history o 
religions, 1, ed. C. J. Bleeker and G. Widengren, Leiden, 1969) seems to be in conformity wit! 
S. Insler's recent remterpretation of Q. Avestan forada- < *frarta-, 4/ar, ‘healed, repaired’ 
(The Gäthäs of Zarathustra (Acta Iranica, 8.), Teheran and Liege, 1975, 172). But there is no 
record of such a meaning in Zoroastrian tradition, where the only Pahlavi ‘translations’ of 
fraga-, beades the transcription in plökrt, are Vd. 1, 20 pwrsinyk (as if from 4/fras1) and other- 
wise pl'c, and NP fardz: that Mani could have reinterpreted frasegird etymologically is, of course, 
quite impossible. 
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/ Ат [ж dw bwn “у ж] / (ж SPKb)wArgl’n] + 


Г ]pddyw?n’wd[ — ] 
[ bw ok] 
Г рун (ow) ] 
Г 769) па 9 gw'nd [kw "]mh 
5 [y]zd’n pyysgr hwm +ж (..m...) 
pd ‘уп pnd ‘yg *mh [ ] 
mrdwhm pr’yst wyps[’nd] 
"wÉn pd dwáqyrdg'ny[h] 
qm гуга ж ў dynwr ky x[wy&] 
10 dyr. ny wrw'd по ’w "wys[n] 
hnzps'd W ‘wy zm’n k’ 'nd[r] 
Shr хут ‘yn’wn bw’d є [yg] 
ро zmyg W ’sm’n 'wd (x)[wr] 
"wd m’h W ’xtr’n [wd] 
15 [Jst kgn wzrg пуп pyd['g] 
b[w]d жж 
ps xrdyähr yzd h'n ky 
nxwst wy nr d'm nwxwyr [‘y] 
priwmyn xrd 'wd d'nyá[n d’d] 
20 "wi ps’c j'(r) jr # Cwm] 
"w'm хта ’wd d’ny&n ’w (m)[rdä ?] 
pryst’d h’n pid] "туо '[w^m] 
“у *bdwmyn пла °w prá(q)[yrd] 
[hn xr)äy&hr (x)[wd’y "e hm’g] 


Av/Br [x] br mdyšnyh ж / x “у myrd'n pwer ж 


(25) [yi(zd’n жа) dynwr’n (h)mys 
wadh X... pl ] 
[* ув p(d [sm] ’n)drwin) [91] 
уза] "wd wzrg xrwh [yw #2] 
xw'nyh('d) # h’mähr 'zdy[hd 2] 
(30) [1а [‘y]my8’n yzd’n ky ’ndr 
[s]m’n’n W zmyg'n b 
[m]()nbyd wysbyd zndbyd ’wd 
[dh]ybyd p'hrgbyd ’wd dyw’n 
10 [ny]zrwst’r hynd h’n xrdyähr 
(35) *pryn qwn'nd $ mrdwhm’n 
[k](y) "ndr Shr Shry’r bw’nd 
[dw](w) dww’n рай ’wy $vw'nd 
[wd] nm'e (b)r'nd "wá prm'n 
15 [p]dyr'nd # mrdwhm ‘yg "zygr 
(40) [wd] dwáqyrdg'n w mrdyhng'n 
[ра pSym'n bwd ’wd ps 
[xrd]yBhryzd prystg'n ^w 
Bwr jen 'wd 'w xwrnw'r 
20 [pryst]’d € Sw’nd ’wd mrdwhm 
(45) [y d]ynwr ’b’g hyra * # п 
[dws]gyrdg’In] 'z h'mkw(ny)én'n 
[hmys pro °w py]S xrdyähr 


e 
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TRANSLATION 
[The two princtples, of the] Sabuhragan 


... With demons апа... will... and say, ‘ We are the agents of the 
gods. [You should go] in this path of ours’. Mankind will mostly be 
deceived and will proceed according to their (the false prophets’) will to 

10 do evil. And the ‘religious’ who may not believe in his own religion will 
also join himself to them. And at that time, when things will be thus in 
the world, [then] also on earth and in heaven, and on the sun and moon, 
and in the constellations (of the zodiac) and the stars, a great sign will 
appear. 

hen XradeSahr (the god of the world of wisdom)—he who first [gave] 

20 that male creation, the original First Man, wisdom and knowledge, and 
(who) afterwards from time to time and from [age] to age sent wisdom and 
knowledge to mankind—in that last [age] also, close to the Renovation, 
that lord Xradesahr, together with 


On the coming / of the Son of Men 


all the gods and the religious [exiled ?] ... will then stand [up ?] in the 
[heavens], and a great call will resound and it will become known to the 
30 whole universe. And these gods which in the cosmos of heavens and earths 
are lord of the house, of the village, of the tribe, and of the land, border- 
guard and demon-tormenter will praise that Xradeáahr. And the men 
who will be rulers in the world will go running before him and pay homage 
40 and accept his commands. And lustful [and] wicked and *tyrannous men 
will repent. And then god Xrade’ahr will send messengers to east and 
west, and they will go and [bring] the religious with (their) helpers, and 
those wicked ones [together] with (their) accomplices, before Xradedahr, 


Apparatus 


1-3 8. 48. Кр) ма or |(4)d’nd ? ](nd)’nd, Кен) т not possible. 24 (a)[wd'y 'c Amg], B. 26-27 8. 
37 [dw](w) dww'n ds, 8. 
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[уға n'ynd ? "Туё nwo brnd 


"wá dynwr gw’nd kw [yzd] 
(50) ['w]m'n xwd’y ’grt pszg ty[s] 
PoJ h’n (c)[y] dr(w)nd'n] (pd) "mh 
[ayrd] руй tw gw()m (черо 
5 x[rd]y&hr yzd pswx ’wh 
dyy'd kw mn wynyyd 'wd Ed 
(55) bwyyd ж n'y ky pd 'ámh 
wn'st Һа h’nt’n d’dys(t)[’n] 
qwn’n # 'ng'm xw’h’n b[yo] 
10 hrw су “smh q'myyd plyš] 
mn gwptn h’n’nd’nym +» зж 
(60) ghy3'n ’pryn qwnd ^wi'[n] 
dyl wyw’synyd бо °w 
din "rg ‘ystynyd ++ & (’)[b’)g 
15 yzd'n pd 8’dyh phryzynd жж 
"wd dwáqyrdg'n'n ’z dy(n)[wr’n] 
(65) weryd 'wün'wxwy "rg 
‘ystynyd ’w&’n npryn qwnd '[wd] 
"wh gwyd kw m’ drw'xyz (è my] 
20 h'm'spyz bw'd (cy) [h'n ] 
wn’h ‘yg "mh Кута (")wt()[n] 
(70) z'wryq 'xfd qyr[d ’wd] 
h’nt’n w) [myrd’n pwsr фуга 1] 
efe [? "wd ^w hy’r’n] 


Bv/0Or wx'brd'dystn x / «wd we'ryin ж 
Bv 


(ув) dynwr'n ky ^о din 
[TC rg [y]stynd "wh gwy[d] 
(75) [kw] dryst *wry(d) md) ky 
Cprydg ‘yg) zrw'n (pdy8) q[yrd ?] 
су swyg w tying bwd hym [а] 
'"Émh xwr ў b'r d'd x b[r]hng 
bwd hym * ’wt’n pymwxt hym 
(80) xyndg bwd hym ’wt’n dryst 
(q)yrd hym « bstg bwd hym 
10 ['w]?n wÉd hym + wrdg bwd 
hym ’wt’n bwwxt hym ж ’wd 
l'Iwzdh # q'rd()g bwd hym 
(85) "win 'w qdg hrwpt hym ж 
yay] "ув [а] y [dy]nwrn hy'rü 
15 (zwpr) nm'e br’nd 8 gw'nd 
kw xwd’wn tw уха w 'nwág hy 
^wb "z “wd 'wrzwg ny тууа ж 
(90) "wd swyg ў tying ny bwyy "wt 
[d]rd [v] dn’h "br ny rsyd ж ky 
20 [bwd Ер "mh ’yd ‘sp’s 
[pld tw дуга ж ’w#’n xrdy&hr 
[wh] (g)wy(d) kw h’n cy "érah 


an 
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and they will pay him homage. 

50 And the religious will say to him, ‘[O god and] our lord! if it please 
thee, we shall tell thee something of that which the sinners have [done] 
to us’. And god Xrade&ahr will answer them so, ‘ Look on me and rejoice. 
Besides, whoever may have harmed you, him I shall bring to justice for you 
and seek *account (from him). But everything which you wish to tell me, 
that I know ’. 

60 Then he blesses them and calms their hearts and sets them on the 
right side, and with the gods they will be in bliss. And the evil-doers he 
separates from the religious and sets them on the left side and curses them 
and speaks thus, ‘May you not arise whole and not be wholly bright, for 

70 [that] sin which you have committed, and you caused unjust distress, 
[and] that you have [done to the Son of Men 1]... [And to the helpers} 


On the judgement / and the separation 


of the religious who stand on the right side he speaks thus, ‘ Welcome, 
you who have been [made] blessed of the Father of Greatness thereby, for 
I was hungry and thirsty [and] you gave me food. I was naked and you 
80 clothed me. I was Ш and you cured me. I was bound and you loosed me. 
I was a captive and you set me free. And I was an exile and a wanderer 
and you gathered me to (your) house(s)’. [Then] those helpers of the 
religious will bow low [to him] and say to him, ‘ Lord, thou art god and 
90 immortal, and greed and desire do not overcome thee, and thou dost not 
hunger or thirst, and pain and *disease do not afflict thee. When [was it 
that] we did thee this service ¢’ And Xradedahr says to them [so], ‘ That 


48 Jw nmo br'nd, reverse imprint on Br, 8. 40 f. [yzd w]m'n, В. 62 ()[5]g S. 67 (ù m)[’], 8. 
69 ('nt()[n], S. 73-76 beginnings, 8. 86 (")[ygyJ], S. 92 Е], reverse imprint on Or, 8. 
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(95) Pw d(ynwr'n) дуга « h’nt’n mn 
[‘sp’](s) [k{y)rd + "уа 


whyät’w p'd'Éyn dy(y) [n] 
Pwiy®’n wzrg 'dyh 
[dyy ]d жж 
(100) [wd] dwdy °w ’wy8’n [dw]&ky[rdg] nn 
5 ky 'o xwy "rg ‘ystynd [']wh 
gwyd kw 'ánh dwiqyrdg’n’n 
Qnoyy ў "zq'm ж 'n'g kwnyán 
"wd gyh h&’r bwd hyyd (ж) 
(105) "wt'n'n'cyá gylg’y hym 
10 оу swyg w tying bwd hym ’w[d] 
"ámh хут ‘wd b’r ny d'[d] 
"wd brhng bwd hym ’wt’n n(y) 
pymwwxt hym жж W xyndg bwd hym 
(110) "wt'n dryst пу дута hy(m) [ж ww] 
15 wrdg $ ’wzdyh bwd hym ’wt’n 
ра дар ny pdyrypt hym ++ "wi 
dw&qyrdg'n'n 'wh gw’n(d) 
kw-n'n yzd # xwd’y Куу bwd k’ 
(115) tw ’yd’wn dwjbwrd b[wd hy] 
20 ’wm’n пу bwwxt hy + ’wöl’n] 
xrdyühr gwy(d) kwt’n h’n e[y] 
(dyn)wr'n 'nng'r (d")&t hy[nd 1] 
h’nt{’)n pd mn w[n']st [ча] 
(120) ^а 'eys gylg[’y b]w[d hym] 


Cv/Dr ж dw Бит warg ж / ж (s) Pbwhrgn ж 


"wd wn'hg'r hyy(d) ж cy 
d[y]n)wr'n (z)wryq dwsmyn b[wd] 
hyyd x ’w(t’)n ’x8’d kyrd [hynd] 
"wt'n ny 'mwrzyd hynd * ’w[d pd] 
(125) 5 (yz)d’n wn'hg'r [W] pwrdg hyyd 
[ghly prystg’n "br "уп 
[dw дутав? gwm'r(yd) "wii 
[g]yr'nd ў ^w dwáwx '(bg)[n'nd] 


(130) 10 P]wd k’ xrdy&hr yz[d] ’w &hr 
phryzd ж *yg rwo wh 'wd 
8’r hnds'nd жж ў "z W "wrzw, 
nz’r rs'd «x w drd ^wd dn’h (%) 
[....] w dw&y('ryy) жа nyxrwst 
(135) 15 cn’nd '[wd. w]n'h ny qwn’nd i 
wd b # 'dwr "ndr & [па] 
(w)d wrn (nrm) wrd ’wd 
[dex] (t) # gy^w (’)wd b’r # ’wrwr 
[ ] rwyy nd + ’wd [pd] Shr 
(140) 20[ ]'wd w(&y)d'xw bw'd x ’wd 
ME [mjrdwhm’n d(y)n nywé'nd ж # hrw 
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which you did [to] the religious, that [service] you did for me. And I shall 
give you paradise as reward’. He will [give] them great joy. 

100 [Апа] again to those evil-doers who stand on the left side he speaks 
thus, ‘You evil-doers were *materialistio and greedy, evil-doing and 
*aoquisitive, and I complain about you, for I was hungry and thirsty and 
you did not give (me) food, and I was naked and you did not clothe me, 

110 and I was ill and you did not cure me, [and] I was a captive and an exile 
and you did not receive me in (your) house(s) '. And the evil-doers will say 
to him thus, ‘ Our god and lord, when was it that thou wast so distressed 
and we did not save thee?’ And XradeSahr says to them, ‘ You, (by) 
those (things) which the religious have *recounted—there(by) you have 

120 harmed me [and] I had reason to complain of [you]. 


The two great principles, / of the Sabuhragan 


And you are sinners, for you have been deceitful enemies of the religious, 
and you have distressed (them) and had no mercy on them. And [towards] 
the gods you are sinful and guilty’. Then he appoints angels over those 
evil-doers, and they will seize them and cast them into hell. 

180 And when god XradeSahr will care for the world, then will day, month 
and year come to an end, and *weakness will befall Greed and Lust, and 
Pain and *Disease and ... and Famine and Torment will tremble and 
will not (be able to) sin (any more). And wind, water and fire will run 
(free) in the world, and rain will fall softly [and the trees] and grass and 

140 fruit and plants will grow... ., and [in the] world will Бе... and confident, 
and mankind will listen to the Religion, and all ... and benevolent 


97 dy(y)"[n), 8. 125 Apparently wn’hg’r'w’pwrdg, S. 137 (arm), B. (v. note). 138-144 Be 
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[ J(r)st € hwg'm w rw'npry 
[ ] dwé'rmyh 
[ T](wo’)nd ж ў k(’) 


(145) tr d(h)[m]y^n "wd 'stwd("n) 
(gy'g) wdyr'nd "win [w]yn['nd] 
Lygy]8n xwy$ twhm # np 
[y жара hynd ’y’d qwn’nd x # 


5 (gw)nd (k)w w[’y] ()wys(n ky) pd h’n 


(150) "w'm (‘y) bzg шута ’wd (w)ny (b)[wd] 
(b)yn(d ky)bycw&’n ar 'z h’y[n] 
['w0) [hn]ryh "wen ‘yn dy[h] 
neyhyh (ky) nwn "mh "ndr phryzw(m) 
10 hnzvt "mdyinyy “у zyndk[r] 
(155) 


[155-158 blank] 


15 ("wd hr myšn (“у x)[rdyshr] 
(160) [...-] xrd 
(z z)nyg [ Td ky (.)[ 
mr[dw](h)m’n "wif 
"wd xwd ’wl (’)[w 
20 xwyš gh "hr'[m'd x wd w’d] 
(165) PIE w ’dwr '[ ’c] 
[z](m)yg (wl P'hem'd t^wd] 
(p)d (уй (p) | 
wd "b $& ()dwr ] 


LLLI 


o 


Dv/Er ж йо bun “yx / ж Pbwhrgnx» 
Dv 

ъп жж ур zmyg "wd ’sm’n 
(170) (b’mqys)wr práqyrd zm’(n) 
(b)[v'd] & ?о hm’g Éhr (m)[wrdg] 
’bn’m’nd ’wd dynwr ’w [why&t] 
*hr’m’nd # dd ’[w]d drxt (’)[wd] 
mwrw (‘)y prwr ж W d’m ‘yg ’byg ў 
(175) priv ](st)r ‘у zmyg ’c Éhr zyh(’nd) 

[w "у ах [ех S]w'nd жж 

^wd (p)[s w]’d Ъ ^wd ’dw(r)’c 

10 [ра 'yrdwm zmyg ky h’n m'nbyd 

"wd w'd'hr'm уға 'br 
(180) ‘ystynd ’bysyh’d = # h’n S[h]r 

“у nwg # bnyst’n ‘у dyw’n '[y] 

[nwg]šhr pwr уха dysyd ж h'n(c) 

15 Pw why]St’w hs'oyh'd w 
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and soul-loving ... love ... will *shine. And when they will pass by 
a cemetery and a place of ossuaries and will see them, [then] they will 
remember their own family and relatives who have passed away, and 
150 they will say, * Alas (for) those who in that age of sin died and were lost. 
But who may raise up their heads from their resting-places and teach them 
this joy in which we now find ourselves ? ' 
Finished, the coming of the Lafe-giver. 


There comes, the ascenston of X[radešahr]. 


160 ... god XradeBahr will ... earth, who ... mankind ... and will 
himself rise up to ... his own place. [And wind,] water and fire [will 
rise up ? from] the earth [and] in јоу... wind, water and [fire will cease ?] 


The two principles, of / the Sabuhragan 


170 running. Then of the cosmos of earths and heavens [it will be] the time 
of Renovation and from the whole world they will cause [the dead] to go 
out, and raise the religious up to [Paradise], and animals and trees and 
winged birds and water creatures and reptiles of the earth will *disappear 
from the world and go [to hell]. [Then] wind, water and fire will be 
removed from [that] lowest earth, on which that house-lord and the 

180 wind-raising god are standing. And that New World and the prison of the 
demons, which the New-World-creating god forms, will be fixed [to] 
Paradise and made [*fast] ... Then O(h)rmezd ... (moon) god ... 
sheath (?) of the cosmos ... Splendour of the [gods] ... cosmos... 


145 ‘ Auch 'stw[d](n) möglich. Finales n ornamen gross geschrieben ', 8. 161-168 В. 
169 ja'n ‚reverse imprint on E г. 170-174 beginnings B. T (Бую, В. 175 zyh( nd), 8. 
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190 O(h)rmezd ... [cosmos] . . . snow melts. 

And when that Splendour [of the] gods rises up, then [darkness] 

will enclose the cosmos of earths and heavens from the highest heaven 
200 and to the lowest earth and it will come loose from (its) sheath and 
fastening. 

Then again Mihryazd will *go down from the chariot [of the] sun to 
the cosmos and a call wil resound and the gods who in the different 
heavens and earths are lord of the house, of the village, of the tribe and 
of the land, border-guard and (demon-)tormentor, and (who) hold the 
world in order, [and] torment Az (Greed) and Ahramen and the demons 

210 [and] witches—to them [and] all (the universe) it will become known that Az 
[and] Ahramen and the demons and witches [and] demons of wrath, 
Mazan demons and arch-demons ... with... 


On the collapse / of the cosmos 


Then that house-lord god, who stands on the lowest earth and holds 

220 the earths in order, [and] that wind-raising god who (is) with him, who 

raises up wind, water and fire, and that village-lord god who stands on 

this earth, and (who) keeps that gigantic dragon cast down in the northern 

clime, together with (their) helpers, (all) proceed to Paradise. Then the 

earths will all, one upon the other, collapse down onto those four (lower) 
layers, the prison of the demons. 

231 [And] the female form of [the mother] of Ohrmezd will appear from the 

chariot of the sun and look upon the heavens. And that god, lord of the 

land, who stands above all heavens and holds the hands of those [five] 


193-200 end, S. 202 (’y'd).S. 208-218 ends, B. 229 Ambh’nd, 8. 232-939 beginnings, S. 
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gods, ... and that [other ?] god who [stands] between ... south (1) ... 

241 together with those five gods who first, with their own Splendour had 
been seized by Az and Ahramen [and the male and] female demons ... 
Paradise ... and those five gods who [first ? far from 1] Paradise and the 
gods had been struck down by Az and Ahramen and the male and female 

250 demons—they too in Paradise will again become as whole and like (they 
were at) their first creation (by) Ohrmezdbay, when they had not yet been 
struck down by Az and the demons,—and also that world-bearing [god] 
who keeps the earths and heavens (well) ordered,—they will (all) ascend 
to Paradise. Then the ten heavens and the one revolving circle of the 

260 zodiac, with climes, thrones, houses and villages, tribes and lands, regions 
[and borders], guards and gates, months, days and [double hours], and the 
four (lower) layers, prison [of the demons], and the four (upper) earths, 
with... 


On the fierceness [of] / the great fire 


thrones (1) and climes, mountains and valleys and excavated canals... and 
hell, with Az and Lust, Ahramen and the male and [female] demons, 
270 [demons of wrath,] Mazan demons and arch-fiends . . . (when they are all) 
arranged and squeezed therein, they will all collapse. And those three 
poisonous dark ditches and the conflagrations which have been made 
around the cosmos will be let loose down upon them. And that raging fire 
which now guards and *walls and is stationed around the cosmos, that will 
280 go burning in north and east, south and west, and (in the) height and 
depth, [breadth ?] and length (of the cosmos). [And] the cosmos of earths 


241 ( (imya), В, 242 f. [iy r(w)länyiih + зой), S. 9486 (nz)[wet], S. 240 hing 'ndr 


whyüpw] В. 250 (wer) В. 254 (q)ytolrw'riyad), S. 255-263 ends, 8. 266-268 beginnings, 
reverse Кори оп @т. 0 8. 280-287 7 beginnings, 8. 
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and heavens will burn in the conflagration like wax in fire. And Az and 
[Lust], Ahramen and the demons, demons of wrath ... dark and ... 
(2 lines missing) ... [one thousand] four hundred and sixth-eight years 

290 they will be tormented and writhe and suffer distress. And the power 
and *energy of that Splendour of the gods which has remained in the 
cosmos of earths and heavens and struck down and *exhausted by Az 
and the demons will go out from it (the cosmos) in that conflagration 
[and] be purified and go up to the sun and moon and become a god in 

300 the form of Ohrmezdbay, and together with sun and moon will go up to 
Paradise. And Ohrmezdbay from the northern region, and Ro&nSahr[yazd] 
(the Light World god) from the east, and the New-World-[creating] god 
from the south, and Mihr[yazd from] the western region, their (respective) 
stations, together with their own (people) and [helpers], will stand on 
that structure of the New Paradise, around that conflagration, and will 

310 look [into] the conflagration. And those [religious also] who [are] in 
Paradise will sit [on] thrones of light. 


On the souls / [of the] evil-doers 


Then, in the presence of the gods, they will come and stand [around] that 
conflagration. [And the evil-doers] in the conflagration [will be tormented] 
and writhe and suffer, and that conflagration does not harm those religious, 
320 just as now too this fire, (namely) sun and moon, does not harm (people). 
And when those evil-doers are tormented and writhe in that conflagration, 
then they will look up and recognize the religious and will say to them 
beseechingly, ‘May your good fortune befall us. Give us a life-line into 
our hands to pull us up, and save us from this burning. We did not think 


303-310 ends, B. 327 dyy[d] S. 398 bwry(d), S. 328-333 beginnings, 8. 336 hy), 8. 
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330 that it would befall us so... and harshly; but if we had known, we would 
have believed that which was said to us, we would have accepted the 
religion and ... and we would have cast down Az [and ...] and to you 
we have been ... helpers. Апа .. . suffering ...’ [And the religious] will 

340 speak thus. ‘Do not prate, you evil-doers, [for] we remember that in 
the [world] you were greedy and lustful, and you have [been] oppressive 
.. . [and you did not] consider the soul, and [to us you have been] inimical 
and have pursued and persecuted us from land to land, and you did 
not believe that we are the fulfillers of the wishes of the gods. And you 

350 yourselves did not consider [that, “ This] misfortune may befall us and 
hold [us ?] ...". But if you had accepted the wisdom and knowledge of 
the gods from us, and had been soul-loving, and had gone in the path 
of the gods and had been travelling-companions and helpers (to us), 
then [your] bodies [would not have borne ?] Az and Lust, and [you would 

360 not have] *adhered to robbers, thieves and ... Then (your) souls 


The two principles, of / the Sabuhragan 


would not have come [eternally to] misfortune. [Now] let you not beseech 
us, [and do not] prate and complain ... For this, that now we have come 
to this, into the presence of the gods—we have not come for (the sake of) 
you evil-doers, but we have come . .. for those who [in that old ?] world 
370 were well-disposed towards the religious, and because of you evil-doers 
they did not [see] that, (namely that) it was possible (for them) to enter 
the religion and to accept the (necessary) deeds, and to cast off Az and 
Lust and to be [travelling-jcompanions of the religious, and completely 
[? happy]. And [there]fore they have come to grave misfortune, and... 


Hr, v, Jr, v, entire, 8. 
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in [that] conflagration they are tormented and writhe and suffer distress. 

380 Now we fill... Az and Lust ... and ... же... with you... And he will 
not be bound in the eternal prison with Ahramen [and] the demons. But 

390 you, rejoice (at) this misfortune, for it has come upon you from Az and 
Lust and your own actions! And how should we save you from this 
torment, when this (is) a judgement from within the justice [of the gods ?]. 
And [then] every soul which shall be born in a body with Az and Lust, 
and bear Az and Lust and not cast them off, and become self-indulgent 
and greedy, and keep [the creatures of] Ahramen, he shall be bound with 
Ahramen [and] the demons in the eternal prison. And he who shall do 

400 the will of the gods [and] be a travelling-companion and helper [of the 
religious, and he] too who [is] well-disposed to them ... shall be... with 
the gods in Paradise . . . evil-doers and (their) answer to the evil-doers in 
the grievous burning, and they will repent and be distressed. 


The two principles, [of / the Säbuhragan] 


410 And those other souls which shall bear Az and Lust in the body, and 
so long as earth and heaven stand shall not accept the wisdom and know- 
ledge of Soul-gathering and not enter into the religious community, and 
shall not become wicked, but shall behave in (the exaction of) tribute 
and in battle, and shall do the will of Az and Lust, and serve the evil- 
doers, and shall also bestow on the religious good and pleasant (things), 

420 and according to Az and Lust and ... and tribute and tyranny ... with 
the ... and shall not be... with... you... righteous (?) .. . (remainder 
illegible). 
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[ 1.) pal ]’b’g 
(425) Гг dot (wy) (šm) Ph] 
[ ал J rwn 9 
[427-432 illegible] 
Notes 


4. ‘ The speakers are the false prophets who will appear at this time (Boyce, 
Reader, z 1, note). 

5. pyysgr. Ghilain (art. cit., 540) translates this hapax appropriately 
* mandataire ’, i.e. ‘ exécuteur des préceptes ’, or rather ‘ one holdng a mandate, 
carrying out instructions’. On payés, v. Henning, ‘ Mitteliranisch °, 64, n. 1: 
its use with kun- is exemplified in Mir. Man., т, 202, 1. 1 (= Recder, у 53, L Б) 
cyn km "wd pyys фита ‘denn ihren Willen und (ihre) Weisung erfüllt er’. 
Boyce’s translation (z 1, n., and Word-list,14 77) ‘we are the gods’ teachers ’ 
(unfortunately ambiguous) appears to rest on a -nisunderstandirg. 

5f. For (..m...), Sundermann writes: ‘Was ich lesen kann, sieht wie 
y(1-2m2-3) aus.’ Initial y- in MP is almost only found in ‘ learned ’ words (the 
only known verb being ywb-, v. 363 below), anc *wym^ has already passed to 
дит? in the MP verbs known. An initial z- is, according to S., impossible, во 
*2 myhyd ‘be led’, an otherwise unattested passive to z'pi, z'n.- is excluded. 
8. then suggests: Vielleicht einfach (1 ")[$](m) 5], und 6 Ende [rwyd * ар]. 

9. dynwr ‘religious, devout; a religious man (Word-lest, 38), lit. ‘ bearer of 
the religion °, is outside this text only met in M 2 R II 24 f. (Mtr. Man., п, 
303 = Reader, h 4) dynwr hym hö’gyrd “у mny orysig ‘ Ein Glaubiger bin ich, 
ein Schüler Manis, des Gesandten'. Here too it seems to have the general 
meaning of ‘ (relapsing) Manichaean ’, but see note to 45. 

17. See Reader, z 2, n. ‘the function of bringing enlightenmert to Adam is 
usually assigned to Jesus, whereas the sending of gnosis to hs descendants 
through the prophets is the work of the Great Nous. The identity of the god 
Xrade’ahr is therefore uncertain’. But to 21 Sundermann wrices ‘ bei enger 
Schreibung könnte ’w (m)[yrd’n] o.ä. dastehen, was man eigenslich erwarten 
sollte, da der Gctt der Welt des Nous (Jesus der Glanz) alle Offenbarungen an 
die Menschheit inspiriert hat '. 

18. There is no space for Boyce’s reconstruction of *’c before 4xwst, nor for 
"wd *myrd after тиралрут. 

Av/Br. This heading, correctly restored already by Müller. op. cit., 11, 
* [Das Kommen] des Menschensohns ', is wrongly combined, Reader, 18, with 
that of B v / Cr to give a non-existent title ‘Concerning the -udgement by 
the Son of Man’. This unhappy juxtaposition occurs already in +. C. Burkitt’s 
Religion of the Manschees, Cambridge, 1925, 89. 

32 and 205. m'nbyd wysbyd zndbyd "wd dhybyd »’hrgbyd, see Ghilain, art. cit., 
542 f., for other occurrences. These are the five sons of the Living Spirit, 
Mihr Yazd, identified by A. V. W. Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism, New 
York, 1932, 296 ff., esp. 308, as Atlas, Adamas of Light, King cf Glory, King 
of Honour, and Keeper of Splendour, in that order. He also, 3C7, n. 35, gives 


14 Mary Boyce, 4 word-list of Manichaean Middle Persicn and Parthian (with a reverse index 
by Ronald Zwanziger), Acta Iranica, 9a, Teheran and Liège, 1977. 


-x 
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the Avestan origin of the first four terms, from the titles nmänd.paiti-, wisparie-, 
zaniupasti-, davjhupats-: as Schaeder had already stated, however (R. Reitzen- 
stein and Н. Н. Schaeder, Studien zum antiken Synkretismus, Leipzig, 1926, 
282 f.), the hierarchical nature of these offices was irrelevant to Mani's con- 
ception. E. Waldschmidt and W. Lentz, Mantchatsche Dogmatik aus chinesischen 
und iranischen Texten, Berlin, 1933, 508 [where there is a confusing error: 
1.31, for “ Landesherrn ’, read ‘ Stammesherm ’]-511, demonstrate that the 
last two titles are to be reversed: the King of Honour is p’hrgbyd and the 
Splenditenens dhybyd. Sundermann, in his important contmbution, ‘ The five 
sons of the Manichaean god Mithra °, to the Seminario su ‘ Specificità storico- 
religiosa dei Misteri di Mithra’, Rome, 1978 (papers to be published by 
U. Bianchi), returned to Jackson’s ordering, but see now n. 234 ff. below. 

34. [ny]vrwst'r has been continuously reproduced as zrwst’r since Müller’s 
original error, op. cit., 24, leading Boyce, Reader, z 3, n., to write of this form as 
а hapax. In fact there is plainly space for two letters before z- at the beginning 
of the line and the appearance of ny[ in 206 in precisely the same position in 
the series of ‘ offices ’ makes it practically certain that we have two occurrences 
of the same word nyzrwstr. For the rest, Ghilain’s etymological connexion 
(art. cit., 542) with Avestan zraod- ‘ àngstigen ' (AirWb. 533) is convincing, 
although it involves the recognition of two partly homonymous verbs, nxrwhyd, 
*ngorwh- “tadeln, reproach ’ (Word-Lst, 64) < OP *ni-crau?, Av. zraos-, and 
*nyarwst, nyorwh- < *nt-zraud- ‘torment’. While 209 nyerwhynd could, uf 
somewhat weakly, be translated “they reproach Az, etc.’, the verbal noun 134 
nyzrwst, denoting a personified evil, must be something stronger than mere 
‘Reproach, Rebuke’, which hardly merits demonisation! The two verbs 
(brought together in Word-Isst, 64, 66) should thus be kept apart, and zrwst’r 
(Word-kst, 99) be deleted. By the same token, the inscriptional Pahlavi form 
nhlwsty in Kartir’s (Kirdér) inscription at the ‘Kaaba-i Zardusht’ must, 
considering the context, also be ‘ torment’, not merely ‘ reproach’: KKZ 13 f. 
‘LHinm рому / MHYTN ’Pm nhlwsty HWHd ‘Dm SPYL шу HWHd 
‘those [heretics] I punished (рил! zad), and I tormented them until I made 
them better’. Here too we find the primary participle, in contrast to the 
secondary татом for * reproach ’. 

Ghilain, art. cit., 543, assumes that dyw'n [ny]orwst’r is the same as the 

bnbyd ‘ prison warder’ mentioned in a fuller list of the creations of Mihr 
Yazd, M 7984 (Mir. Man., 1, e II R I 34 = Reader, y 7), and he in turn is 
identified by Waldschmidt and Lentz, Man. Dogmatik, 514 f., with the Call- 
God, sixth son of Mihr Yazd, called in Parthian Xrößtag. At first I had doubts 
about this identification as there is no obvious reason why especially XrdStag 
should merit the title ‘ demon-tormentor ’, when all the sons are said to torment 
in 209. But I have to bow not only to the conviction of Boyce and Sundermann 
but also to the unavoidable ’wd / w after p’hrgbyd. 
37. In the Müller-Salemann reading [. . .] dyw’n py’ ’wy the demons seemed 
out of place. Boyce’s reconstruction (Reader, z 3) *’wd hrw would require too 
much space unless one assumed [ü Ља, but the abbreviation is very seldom 
found at the beginning of a line. Moreover Arw, though it often precedes an 
-`n plural in Parthian, rarely does so in MP. Sundermann’s new reading [dw]w 
dww'n pds ’wy.is far more convincing, though ра? can hardly be anything 
other than a mistake for py3. 


15 W. Sundermann, Mittelpersische und parthische kosmogonische und Parabeltexte der Mani- 
chäer, Berlin, 1973, 129 rhea P Prás. 3.8g.’ is an error for ‘ Pt.’, i.o. participle), and text line 1719. 
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40. mrdyhng'n. The form mrdyhn occurs in M 882 a, 1/4 and, very probably, 
М 4168, 2/2, published recently by Sundermann (‘ Überreste manichäischer 
Yimki-Homilien?^, Monumentum Н. S. Nyberg, п (Acta Iranica, 5), 300-1). 
Ghilain's proposed interpretation (art. cit., 544) of *mrdyh-, or possibly *mrzyh-, 
is multiply impossible: (1) the Pahlavi present stem marzth- is not (with 
Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des Pehle, п, 147, repeated Manual of Pchlavi, п, 127) 
from Av. marez- ‘touch’, but is a ghost-word needing a long footnote to lay 
it properly ; 18 (2) the MP verb marz-, either a loan from Parthian or a ' learned ` 
form, means only ‘copulate’, and is intransitive, allowing no ‘ passive’ in 
-th-; (8) an © authentic Persian ’ form *mardth- would long sinc» have become 
*malth- in Manichaean MP, cf. hyl-: Parthian hyrz-. It seems better to con- 
sider the word as a nominal compound < *martah/dana- or *raart.y.h/dana-. 
Of OP roots containing a 9, a putative *ad, Av. *as, Bkr. ag ‘ cat’, as in Av. 
kahrkdsa- ‘ vulture’, lit. ‘ chicken-eater ’, offers an interpretation as *marh- 
yadana- (formed like Av. dira.wazana-, zaodrö.barana-, eto.). Although the 
reduction of -tyd- to *-e/1- would require explanation (but nove NP kargas), 
such an old word for ‘ man-eater ’ could easily be generalized to mean ‘ monster, 
tyrant’ or the like, from which an adjective in -g'n would give ‘ tyrannous, 
oppressive ’. 

45. Sundermann writes: ‘Ich würde übersetzen “die Frommen mit (ihren) 
Helfern ”, um es ganz deutlich zu machen, dass hier von den Leiden Gemein- 
schaften der manichäischen Kirche, den Electi und den Auditores, die Rede ist. 
Erst in den Zeilen 73-96 wird m. A. п. ganz deutlich, dass beim jüngsten 
Gericht zwischen drei, nicht zwei Gruppen von Menschen zu unterscheiden ist: 
1. den Electi (dynwr’n), die weder als Angeklagte noch als Anlläger vor dem 
Richtstuhl Christi erscheinen müssen, sondern sogleich zu den Göttern ins 
Neue Lichtparadies erhoben werden (Zeilen 49 Ё), 2. den Auditores (hy'r'n ‘y 
dynwr'n), den ‘ Schafen’ zur Rechten Christi, die um der Dienste willen, die 
sie den Electi geleistet haben, gerechtfertigt aus dem Gericht hervorgehen und 
unter der Herrschaft Christi auf dieser verklärten Welt bis zcr Vernichtung 
der Welt leben werden, bzw. auch ins Paradies eingehen (aus Zeilen 97 ff. folgt 
zwar nur, dass sie das Paradies und “ grosse Freude” zum Lohn erhalten; 
ausführlicher sind aber die koptischen Homilien: Mantchüisore Homtlien, 1, 
ed. H. J. Polotsky, Stuttgart, 1934, 89), 3. den übrigen, ung äubigen Welt- 
kindern, den ‘ Bécken’ zur Linken, die in die Hölle geworfen werden (Zeilen 
100 ff) Dies ist die aus den Homilien bereits bekannte Auffassıng, vgl. S. 38, 
12 ff’ 


16 Ita only occurrence is in the Karndmag (ed. Antia, 12). Nybergs interpretation of this 
logical passage, pieced together, is ‘faute de mieux’ (Manual, п, 153, s.v. *“pat-kust): 
*dd-dpdan Opast u stärak Ohurmard арӣс (0) bälist айтай api-$ hac Раһат w Anahtt *pat-kust. 
Haftötring a astar marzthénd u 6 Ohurmazd hayyiréh dahénd ‘ *The constellation Aquarius 
has set audi ihe dh Jupiter returned to (ite) culmination point, and it has -oined side 5 side 
with Mars and The constellations Urss Major and Leo are in con unction and give 
ae to Jupiter’. Ignoring the extravagant coinings “dd-dpddn (‘ Aquarius ’ is well attested 
as döl) and *pat-kust, it need only be observed that constellations, fixed stars, cannot conoeivably 
* be in oonjunotior' to show the impossibility of this reading. Henning ar ended boldly and 
necessarily to make passable ‘ popular astrological’ sense of the paseage. thus: gw[Alcyhr 'w 
pak) W sik (Y) "мүл LWHL CL) Dit PWN PE MN] whPm W's'hyt PWN bwst 
(Y)? Милн (BYN) Sl ° mlo yhynd W 'L'whrmzd hdyh'lyh Y H BW Nd, i.e. Gözihr 6 past ud 
etárag $ Ohrmard абат (0) bälist атаа. Wahräm ud Anähle, pad kust (1; Hafttring, (andar) Sagr 
axtar marz jahénd ud 6 Ohrmazd ayárih dahénd. ‘ The Dragon has come into (its) dejection and 
the planet Jupiter back to (its) exaltation [in Cancer]. Mars and Venus, in tie direction of the 
Great Bear [i.e. in the northern Snag cea are (Jahénd) within the term {marz) of the sign 
Leo and give support to Jupiter [in neighbouring Cancer] For andar faster, Jah- as an astro- 
opia ton term, see my ‘ Zoroastrian astrology in the Bundakién’, BSOAS, xxva, 3, 1964, 514-15, 
n, 22. 
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49 f. With kw *yzd wmn zwd'y, cf. 114 kwm'n yzd 9 awd’y. 
57. ’ng’m, reading certain. See Henning, BSOAS, хт, 3, 1945, 485. 
66. npryn, the expected MP spelling (as in Sundermann, КР Т, 129, text 1. 1434), 
is certain. The only dot present marks the r. Müller's misreading, with -f-, has 
survived in the Reader, z 6, and Word-lsst, 61. 
67. drw'zyz (omitted from the Word-list) < *druwa-ähasza-, probably ' having 
a whole (healthy) arising’, cf. MP ryst’hyz ‘ resurrection ’ (lit. ‘ arising of the 
dead ’) and muwrd’h/ayz ‘ raiser of the dead’. The positive drw- does not occur 
in MP (only superlative dryst), so the compound must be an old inherited 
Zoroastrian term for the blessed at the Resurrection. 
67-71. The restored text differs necessarily from that given by Boyce, Reader, 
z6. The lacuna in 71 has ‘a wholly tentative restoration by Dr. Sundermann, 
which would fit the space and the faint traces '. 
76. Restoration and translation doubtful. In such a passive formation one 
would expect an auxiliary in concord with ’§mh, i.e. q[yrd hyd], but Sundermann 
indicates only q(3-5]. The more natural interpretation of pdyá, as governing 
the relative ky ‘ by whom’, founders on the reading ('prydg . ..). With *q[wnym], 
ie. “through/by whom I make . . .', it gives no sense, and DAE it with a 
noun, e.g. pryn, makes matters no better. With alyrd] a noun would obviate 
the necessity of pays, and more likely appear simply as *ky zrw'n 'pryn qyrd 
‘who praised Z.’, cf. 60 ghy'n 'pryn 
85. hrwpt is transcribed, Word-list, 47, as "ruf, its present hrwb- as hrub-, 
following approximately Henning, ‘ Verbum ', ZII, 9, 1933, 184, hröß-, hruft 
< *uz + rup. The meaning there given, * öffnen ’, was later corrected by 
Henning to * sammeln ’, Hin manichäisches Bet- und, Beichtbuch, Berlin, 1937, 
79, sub 649. The impossibility of deriving *hr° < *uz-r° is shown by the 
development of *uz-raw- to MP ‘zrw-, see Henning, BSOAS, xxvıu, 2, 1965, 
246, n. 20. This makes Gershevitch’s suggestion (TPS, 1968, 9, n. 1) that 
hrwpt ів < *ham-rup- practically certain. The transcription would then be 
harruftan, harröb-. 
88. Sundermann notes: ‘Ich habe den Eindruck, dass die zum Richter 
gesprochenen Worte ('* du bist Gott und unsterblich, leidest nicht Hunger und 
Durst ", usw.) die doketische Christusauffassung der Manichäer unterstreichen 
sollen. Dies spricht m. A. n. für Identifizierung des zrdyshr (yzd) mit Jesus 
dem Glanz’ (see note to 17). 
91. dn'h, occurring only in hendiadys with drd ‘ pain’, is no clearer etymo- 
logically than it was when Henning (BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 725, n. 1) offered the 
meaning ‘ tooth-ache '—' dann- from dant- ? + Persian Gh’. But Olr. -nt- does 
not normally become Man. MP -nn- (this development being restricted to Olr. 
-nd-), and there is no obvious reason why a word for tooth-ache should be 
generalized to mean all aches. One could as well think of a suitably alliterative 
word for 'sickness, disease’ in general Old Iranians could have described 
plagues and epidemics as *zana-dsa-, OP *danäde- ‘consuming the people 
(yévos) ; cf. Sanskrit lexicon jandsana- “ man-eater, wolf’, and note 40, 
mrdyhng’n, above. 
96. [‘sp’](s), of. Man. Homilien, 38.11, ]nf*mde nei ‘ [damit habt ihr] mir 
gedient’. 
103. tnoyy. With the translation ‘grieving for the body, concerned with 
material things (?) ’ (Word-List, 87), Boyce clearly posits a compound with the 
MP verbal stem cy- [&ау-] ‘ mourn, grieve, be troubled ' (Henning, ‘ Verbum ’, 
181, the meaning corrected apud Ghilain, ‘ Index de termes en moyen-iranien ’, 
Le Muséon, L, 1937, 375 ‘ se plaindre, gémir "). The semantic development thus 
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suggested seems, however, unlikely : to ‘ mourn’ the body is not to ‘ indulge ' it. 
Sundermann w-ites on the other hand: ‘ {ncyy “ grieving for the body ” kann 
m. А. n. auch ganz wörtlich verstanden werden’. He refers to his KPT, 
text 26, where one finds, 1754 ff, ‘wenn ich den leiblicher. (ns’Ayn—also 
gestorbenen) Sohn beweine (gryym), [ich] tote den seelischer’. The sin of 
lamenting the dead, however, seems far too specialized to merit so prominent 
a mention. It seems preferable to think again of an old :nherited word 
*lanu-éaya- ‘ choosing the body/self’, although the root of dayc-, Av. thay, &, 
is in MP only attested in the stem form čin- (*wiein-, etc.), as in rw’ncyn 
lit. ‘ soul-gathering, -selecting °. (This is similar to Henning's original view, 
* Verbum ', 182, although that was partly based on a miscorception of the 
meaning of MP éay-.) 

104. gyh hr is plainly a compound with an otherwise unknown element, 
probably a present stem A3’r- < *ham-Sära-. gyh < Av. gaz9à- ' property, 
esp. flocks’ requires, in this context, a word meaning ‘to ecquire, amass, 
hoard’, or the like. Perhaps the otherwise unknown root *Sar is to be found 
in Kurdish, Nerthern va Sartin, 3er-, Central Sardin(awa) ‘to hide’, and the 
noun hasdr ' hiding-place, ambush’. In that case /géh-hatsar/ would be a 
* property-hoarding ’, i.e. an acquisitive, miserly person. 

115. dwjbwrd ‘ distressed ' is connected with bwrd ‘patient’; cf. also Av. 
dužbərətāe “(übel zu tragen =) zu erleiden’ (Bartholomae, AsrWb. 758, 
ZAirWb. 172). 

118. 'nng'r /angàr/. (A transcription */anangar/ is theoretical y possible, but 
such a form would be inexplicable as a negative of angär if thie was originally 
*hankdra-.) Boyce, Reader, z 10, n., follows Salemann (MSt. 54, s.v. ’ng’r) in 
reading ku-tàn ... апат Чай *hend, but ofers three equelly impossible 
translations (ignoring hénd). The Word-list, 13, gives ‘ reckoning (1) ’, in line 
with Pahlavi hng’lk ‘ reckoning’, NP angar kardan ‘ suppose, imagine ’, angära 
kardan ‘ estimate, reckon ’. 

(п) т kyrd/kwn- occurs twice elsewhere: (1) with pd, but doubtfully, 
in M 20 II R (= Reader, du 8)... wynyd wd ngl r] qunyd pd "yn dyn ywjdhr 
wywg ‘y Fh! see ye... and *think of this holy religion, the brice of the king’, 
(2) without a preposition, in the unpublished M 8 R ii 6-11 (for which I have to 
thank Sundermann) prystg “у ’c wergy(y) wysp zmn dw (rìm 'b- 'm’h (x)w hyd 
x wk ’nng’r ny ky(rd) hwm pd p(r)hyn дш ет bycys ... ‘... tke apostle, who 
from (his) greatness (at) all times wishes love upon us, and he has not ... us 
(u-$ angar пе kird hom) with (pad) (his) *lovmg love, but he ...". In this 
regrettably fragmentary context, if we translate ‘has not thought of, con- 
sidered us’ there would seem to be a glaring contradiction, on account of the 
negative. The difficulty is perhaps to be circumvented by taking angar Бий 
* reckon ’ in the sense of ‘ judge’. 

Neither of these passages helps with our text, however. A better clue seems 
to be the secondary meaning of NP angéra ‘ a narrative, especially a repeated 
and tedious one’, cf. Burhdn-+ qüW : sarguzast büíad, va ydd-i guzastha 
kardan-rü niz güyand. Xradesahr is referring to the catalogue of sufferings 
which the denwarän recalled (1.51 ff.) but were actually dissuaded from 
(tediously) recounting. 

121, 125. wn’hg’r. The Reader, ғ 10, following Salemann, has both times, 
wrongly, wn’hg’r (with ‘final’ Л). The Word-list, 92, on the cther hand has 
ww hgr (and -grgy) [winahgar, -gari], forms which do not occur. 

Ov / рт, Ру / Ет. There is some confusion in Boyce’s note Reader, 76 f., 
about this heading. Sabuhragan appears on М 432 recto, not verso. On Dé bun 
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wuzurg see Henning, ‘ The doctrines and styles of the teaching of Mani’, 
A.M., N.S. ш, 1952, 2, 210, n. 10. 

125. The [w] is concealed by 'y in mirror-writing (from 149). The following 
word is apparently puwrdg, < Avestan -porota-, *par, rather than the *'pwrdg 
previously read (see Henning, ZII, 9, 193, 1. 16 £), which then drops from the 
Manichaean MP vocabulary (Word-list, 14). Neither Henning's *&-prta-, nor 
his later and more likely *apa-prta- (МСИ, 1932, 220, fn.) is needed: 
B. Sogdian "prtk /opte/ is also from the simplex,? as also, now clearly, NP 
purda 18 

184. nyorwst, v. s.v. 94 nyzrwst'r above. 

185. en'nd. Boyce's translation, Reader, z 11, n., follows Henning's, * Verbum ’, 
171,1. 21. But there is no need to introduce a hypothetical subject ‘ surviving 
humanity’ or to assume a unique exception from the total intransitiveness of 
čann- ‘ tremble, quake, shake’. 

186. tz'[nd]. There is ample room for -nd at the end of the line, against the 
previous restoration with -d (Muller to Boyce, Reader, 79, where misprinted 
tàzad in z 11, n.). 

187. (nrm). Sundermann writes: ' Bei gedehnterer Schreibung erscheint mir 
eine Lesung wrn (nrm) nicht ganz ausgeschlossen’. Though so uncertain, 
this seems better than Boyce’s (unmarked) reconstruction w'r'n pd zm'n wrd 
(Reader, z 11), evidently taken as ‘ rain will fall in due time ° (see Word-list, 104 
s.v. атп): such an adverbial phrase has no clear purpose here. 

142. Морт and rw'npry are both ‘new’ words to Manichaean MP, though 
Inscriptional Pahlavi has hwk’mky /hug&mag/ (v. Gignoux, Glossaire, 24) and 
Manichaean Sogdian fryrw'n (see Henning, BBB, 77, n. 3). Both meaning and 
etymology are fairly obvious. 

145. d(h)[m]y n, Sundermann’s reading, appears fully legible in M 825 I V 4 
(KPT, 96, 1. 1855). The confirmation of the next word as 'stwd("n) largely 
justifies Henning’s interpretation of the passage in ‘ A farewell to the Khagan . 
of the Aq-Aqatáran ', BSOAS, xıv, 3, 1952, 516 (and overrides Boyce's note to 
Reader, ® 12). Sundermann’s conjectural translation (KPT, 121) ‘ eine Folter 
oder Strafe’ must also go by the board. In this context dahmayàn can only 
be < *dazma-dàna-, i.e. a ‘ graveyard ’, lit. ‘ grave-container ', an older word 
than Pahlavi dhmkst’n'. ‘ Grave’ occurs both as dhmg (Hymn-cycles) and дхта 
(Mir. Man., 11), i.e. hitherto only in Parthian texts. K. Hoffmann offers a 
more convincing etymology than Bartholomae’s (Asir Wb. 676, < 4/dag ‘ burn’): 
< *dafma- < IE *dhmbh-mo-, as Gk. тафос ete. (KZ, 19, 1965, 238). 

’stwd”n, only here in Manichaean texts, is known in Pahlavi as ’stwd’n' or 
*stwkd’n'. The -k- is an indication of its status as a ‘ learned word ’, preserving 
the -0- of an Avestan *astö.däna-, beside the more natural Pahlavi *haz(z)än 
< *azdüna-, Sgd. yzö’n- ‘ tomb’ (see Henning, BSOAS, xi, 3, 1945, 479). 
150 £. (w)ny (b)[wd] (A)yn(d) attests for the first time in isolation the word 
wny, otherwise well known in the combination vonybut, wniywd(yh), see Henning, 
BSOS, rx, 1, 89. Originally < *wanya- ‘defeated ’, the meaning was clearly 
generalized in MP to ‘ destroyed, lost’, whence wanebüd, wanyüd(th) ‘ perdition °. 
The word survives in modern Central Kurdish wun ‘ lost’ (Northern Kurdish 
has developed wind& (Бат) ‘ be lost, disappear’ as antonym of patdà (kirin) 
* discover, find ?). 


1 V, Gershevitoh, Grammar of Manichean Sogdian, §§ 170 and 148 (where wrongly ‘ from pyt- 
* to condemn ??; read * prt- < 4/par ““ to condemn ” 

18 My ‘ Vocabulary of the Lahore Tafsir’, Iran and ‘Islam, a volume in memory of Vladimir 
Minorsky, Edinburgh, 1971, 416, where guilty ' suits all contexta better than ‘ accused ’, 
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151. (ky)bycws'n sr. Henning (‘ Farewell’, 517) ‘but who .. their heads’. 
byc ‘ but’ occurs quite often enclitically: m'byc M. 9 I V 8 (= Reader, ad 7), 
‘ynbyc В 10 a 8, субус M 835 (Henning, Sogdicz, 36 f., g 20) and unpublished 
M210 R 9, M! nbyc М 6452 II V 16 (all references I owe to Sunlermann): kybyc 
[kebiz] ' however, but’ of the Word-list, 54, appears to rest on S MCA 
translation ‘ who, however, with a denarius > of the ‘ Book af the Giants ’ 
fragment M 101 d (BSOAS, хт, 1, 1943, 59) 245 cybyc pd dyn-r, i.e. ‘who’ has 
dropped out. Here the ‘ but’ introduces a note of despair fcr -hose who died 
unenlightened. 

On h’y’n, see Henning, ‘ Farewell ’, 516-17. 
172. 'bn'm'nd is the first occurrence of the stem 'bn'm- ‘caase to depart’ 
< *apa-nämaya-, to (Parthian) ’bnft ‘ withdrew, fled’ 19 as ‘Parthian) frn'm- 
‘send forth’ to prnm-, prnpt © go forth’. Th2 same combiastion yields the 
noun ’bn’m ‘ excrement’ (КРТ, 114). 

[whyst]. There is insufficient space for [whyšť w] as elsewhere in this text 
(except 403). 
178 ff. dd ’wd drat, beside the common MP, NP hendiadys dad t.'d) dam for the 
animal kingdom, seems to be a wider term for ‘fauna and flora’. drat never- 
theless seems out of place in what is otherwise an enumeration of the five 
kinds of animalia serpentia, natantia, volantia, quadrupedia, lipedia, v. Mir. 
Man., 1, 183, n. 1. The MP text there (= Reader, y 16) has d.or' y "wd tsb’y wd 
pror wd zhryn wd prystrdys ‘ biped and quadruped and winged and poisonous 
and reptile-formed ’. 

mwrw “у prwr replaces Boyce’s restoration (not so markec, Reader, z 13) 
*d'm ‘y prr. 

prystr is Henning’s restoration (BSOAS, xu, 1, 1947, il, n.1; v. also 
Gershevitch, GMS, 246, Add. to 621): the word otherwise cn=y occurs in the 
compound prystrdys (but the only other known MP word ж -str is 'dwrystr 
© ashes ’). 
175. zyh(nd). zyh( is certain; Müller also originally zih////;. “rh’nd (Reader, 
z 18) rests on Salemann’s presentation (MSt., 27, fn.) of Müller's unfortunate 
second thoughts. Sundermann ‘auch M 537 a II R 11 belegt: (An rzm'h 
zyh'nd ... (Бс) m’n’nd’, i.e. ‘they will *disappear (from) thas battle... will 
remain behind’. Although similar in appearance and meaning to ’wzyh- ‘ go 
out’ (e.g. in 296), the stem zyh- can hardly be a reduced form: of it, A more 
likely etymology is zih- < *jiya-, Av. jyà, found also in КЪст. jty- ' to dis- 
appear, be removed’ (Emmerick, SGS, 35). 
178. Mänbed yazd = Parmänagen yazd = Atlas. See Reader, ~ 3 (with notes) 
"wos "ny шота zmyg ‘yw qyrd wd br nyr mysin nyys’d. "wd wr pem ngyn yed "br 
m’nbyd qyrd. ‘ And he (the Great Builder) made another (fifta) great earth and 
set it on the (four lower) layers and made the Thoughtful gcd house-lord over 
it’; "wd wy warg zmyg "br ‘stumn "wd Üg'n "wd prysp dw "br sryyg 'y m'nbyd 
yzd nyys’d * and that (sixth) great earth he set on the columns and arches and 
the two walls, on the shoulders of the house-lord god’. Th» ' two walls’ are 
the great ‘sheath’ wall, v. 186 below, and the 'ny prysp ‘yw iry awr's'n "yrg 
wd хитти” * one other wall across east, south and west’ whith was built on 
the fifth earth. (Boyce, Reader, 62, last note to y 3, seems 10 imply that a 
reading 'ny prysp *dw is possible, i.e. that the ‘two walls’ may both be on . 


19 Boyce mentions that Benveniste's dismissal (BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1067 510) of a second 
Parthian 'bnft /a / ‘ draw near, approach ' cannot be maintained in view of the unpublished 
text M 44 V 10 pd Pdyft nzd 'w pylg 'bnft * approached the altar in happines: '. The same meaning 
suite M 18 R 12 (= Header, bw 2). 
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the fifth earth, but *dw is in fact impossible and, although the initial letter is 
imperfect, ‘yw certain.) 
179. Wadahram yazd ‘ Wind-raising god’ (elliptically for ' wind-water-fire- 
raising god ', v. 221 below) — the ' King of Glory’, see Henning, Mir. Man., 
1, 180, n. 2, = zndbyd * lord of the tribe ’, see n. 32. 
183. hs’cyl’d is translated doubtfully (Reader, 2.14, n.; Word-list, 47) ‘ be 
made ready’, as if whyst'w were its subject. But hassäz- < *han-sak- is the 
‚same as M, B. Sogdian ’ns’c-, "ns'yt ‘to fix, dispose’, and there is space for 
two to three letters before [why tw. 
184. [sat] (q)yryh’d (replacing Reader, 214, *pdyryh’d) is supported by the 
Parthian M 3703 (= Reader, as 2) (sat) bwynd pd hm where, as Boyce notes, 
‘the subject is shown by the previous verse to be the New Paradise and the 
Eternal Paradise, now rejoined’. This saz is not otherwise attested in 
Manichaean MP or Parthian, but is the common Pahlavi, NP word for ‘ hard, 
strong, firm’: NP saat kardan is both ‘ harden’ and ‘ make fast, firm’. On 
its etymology, < Olr. (not merely OP) *ducta-, as Xwar. уй, see Gershevitch, 
TPS, 1964, 13 f., n. 2. In the Parthian text it appears to be a loan from MP, 
unless the extremely rare initial 9- before a vowel developed into s- in Parthian, 
just as in MP. If so, this would deal a telling blow to Gershevitch’s extra- 
ordinary theory (ibid.) of ‘ chance developments ’. 
186. A’mgyswr nyy[ m], or nyy[?d] ‘will look’? cf. 196-9 h’mayswr ... "c 
nyy (m) 0 wyn’r(y3)n sw(st b)w’d. This ‘sheath’ of the cosmos is presumably 
another name for the great ba evidently cylindrical in form, described in 
m 98 I V 12 ff. = Reader, y 3: ‘And he (the Great Builder) caused a wall 
risp) to secure (dbdyénid) (the four lower earths, or 'layers"), from the 
ient Earth east-, south- and westwards, and brought it back (north-, i.e. up- 
wards) to the Light Earth'. It helps to understand Mani's complicated 
cosmogony if one appreciates that he, at least partly, reduced the three 
dimensions to two, regarding ‘ up ' equally as ‘ northwards’. A. V. W. Jackson, 
Researches $n Manichaeism, 72-4, made an excellent sketch of Mani's universe 
and wrote of a “ great securing “ wall" (one of the two most important walls) 
[which] extends far below and around the deposits [lower earths], running 
upwards to “the Light Earth", which is far above. This rampart serves to 
protect these four lowest earths against further invasion from the Realm of 
Darkness beneath, with which they are in such immediate proximity’. Even 
Mani was probably not aware of the contradiction between ‘far below’ and 
* immediate proximity ’. 
187. rwšnyh wd win у [yzd'n, also at 194, 242, 292. These two attributes of the 
gods are almost always mentioned together and, assuming that they form a 
hendiadys, are here translated conventionally as ‘Splendour’. The meaning 
of zw&n is uncertain, and Henning's reasons for translating variously ‘ taste ’ 
and ' beauty ' (see Sundermann, KPT, 22, n. 32) are not made public. The 
Word-lst, 101, with ‘ goodness, beauty °, perhaps follows Schaeder, Ung. Jahrb., 
15, 1935, 582, n. 3, who quotes the corresponding Arabic nüru Häh wa tayyıbuhu 
(for fibuhu ‘ goodness ' ?) and Syriac (from Greek) nuhreh wtatbiiteh ( goodness, 
grace’). In M 1014 R 7 f. (KPT, loc. cit.) жюё is qualified by the adjectives 
pro mgyn ‘ desirable’ and, almost certainly, br'z'g ‘ radiant’ (probably written 
br[’z](g) for want of space). 
194. The new reading replaces Reader, 2 15, rwányh “у 'ndr *ihr'n. 
198. [...](m). After the final freeing of the ‘light and *lustre, splendour’ of 
the gods the cosmos will be wholly dark Matter, and naturally plunged in 
‘darkness’. A possible restoration here is thus ny&’m (written nym, or the 
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like, for reasons of space?). Although occurring only orce elsewhere, in 
Parthian M 6 R II (Mir. Man., тп, e 59 = Reader, ch 2) its meaning is hardly 
in doubt, v. Benveniste, JA, coxxx, 1936, 230 f. Sundermennm offers a quite 
different interpretation, based on the restoration [náy](m), wish Ohrmezd as 
subject of 199 дуга: ‘ Darauf wird er [wohl der Urmensch, wegen Zeilen 184 f.] 
den Kosmos von Erde und Himmel vom höchsten Himmel bis zur untersten 
Erde, (und) [den Sitzplatz] der ganzen Welt ergreifen ... Solte “ und ” nicht 
zu ergänzen sein, во wäre die unterste Erde selbst der “ Sitzplasz " der ganzen 
Welt’. 

199. nyy'm, v. 186 above. 

The wyn’ryin of the cosmos are mentioned separately amorg the columns, 
gates, walls, ditches, etc., which go to support Mani's wedding-take structure 
of eight earths, М 7984 RI (Mtr. Man., se П R I 11 = Reader, y 11). In the 
detailed description in М 98 I and 99 I (Reader, y 1-6), however, there is no 
corresponding item. wyn’ryin was evidently a general term for the whole 
complicated ‘ arrangement’ holding the structure together. 

202. Sundermann (ny2-3)d, for which he suggests an otherwise unattested 
(nyw)[z]()d * *f&hrt hernieder’ (cf. Avestan niwazasti). Equelly possible, it 
would seem, would be (nyr)[12](’)d, with the stem met in nyrwyšn ‘ *Hinabbewe- 
gung’ (KPT, 129). 

222 ff. The third redeeming god Wisbed yazd ‘ village-lord ', also called tskyrb 
* four-formed, square’ = the ‘ Adamas of Light’. His conquest of the Mazan 
or ‘ gigantic’ dragon is described in М 7981 (Mir. Man.,1, DIRI22 ff. = Reader, 
y 14) and M 292 ҮП (KPT, 3.3, ll. 902-13) ; see Henning, Hi-. Man., 1, 182, 
nn. 1-8; Sundermann, КРТ, 46 ff. 

227. zmyg hrw ‘the earths all’, in.this case the four upper 2arths. The four 
lower nyr'myin ‘layers’ are by implication also ‘earths’; cZ. 197 f., where 
the lowest is called zmyg “у 'yrdwm. 

231. *erygr футб ‘y "whrmyzd md, see Henning, Mir. Man., 1, 178, n. 5. 
234 ff. The new reading provided by Sundermann permits the zertain restora- 
tion of Arw in M 7984 (Mir. Man., 1, e IL R IL 13 f. = Reader, y 7, end) also: 
руё w[y ? yzd] ky 'c?br (h)[rw] 'sm' n 'ystyd "wd wys n уг? sr C' rud. © before that 
[god] who stands above all the heavens and holds the heads of those gods’, 
‘Those gods’, in 236, 241 ‘those five gods’, are the Light Elements, the 
‘sons’ of Ohrmezdbay, see Jackson, Researches, 225 f., nm. 11, 16. Their 
supporter, as has been shown by Henning, ‘A Sogdian fragment of the 
Manichaean cosmogony’, BSOAS, xu, 2, 1948, 312 (translation) and 317, 
must be the Splenditenens, who is thus said by St. Augustine and М 7984 to 
hold their heads, by Theodor bar Konai (see Jackson, Researches, 298 f.) their 
waists, and now by the Sabuhragan their hands. That the Splenditenens is thus 
confirmed as the dhybyd was, of course, first noticed by Sundermann (cf. п. 32, 
end). 287 ‘that [other ?] god’ can only be the King of Honour = p’hrgbyd 
= Sogdian em'nzáy8 ‘lord of the heavens’, уло is enthroned in the seventh 
heaven (see Henning, art. cit., 313, n. 6). 

252 f. 'hnwn ... (ny) ‘not yet’, without the -s which it must normally have 
carried (as in M 3 R 6, Henning, BSOS, x, 3, 1942, 949) to give NP han. 
254. Kiäwarwäryazd is ‘probably the Column of Glory” | Word-lst, 6b; 
Reader, 6, 10, and y 21 = М 7980 I V I, see Henning, Ми. War., І, 186, n. 3). 
258. The following lengthy catalogue is similar to that in M 7£8e (Mir. Man., т, 
еП К = Reader, y Т) describing the creations of Mihryazd. Ther= the gyrd'sm'n 
‘circle of the zodiac’ is pd 'zir"n "wd 'st'rg'n ‘ with constelletisns and stars’. 
It is elsewhere described as a “ wheel which causes to revolvs’, chr ‘yg grdn'g 
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(Sundermann, KPT, 1. 275-6), of. M 149 I R i 4-10 "wi dwdy (o)[hr ‘yg] / 
grdyn'g pt dw(’z)[dh] / bhr ps'at hm(b)[dyo] / dw’zdh’n drn “у /'sm'nn ж / 
m’hyg wrg "wt gw / hmbdyc dr ‘y / ‘ And again he arranged the zodiac in twelve 
* parts, corresponding to the twelve gates of the heavens—the Fish, the Lamb 
and the Ox corresponding to the ... door(s) ...'. The significance of this 
causative form grdyn'g escapes me, though it is to some extent paralleled by 
Pahl. (ЁЁ! /gardinag/ ‘а die’ (Pahlavi texts, 118, Т). The *wltyn’y ‘ wheel ’ 
(Pahl. Riv., 67, 3) quoted by Henning, BSOS, rx, 1, 1937, 82, however, is more 
likely to be wltywn' HD /wardyün-&w/ ‘a wagon’. 
262. "st'ng (r'stw'n) ['](wd we)[yhr](g), see Henning, Mir. Man., 1, 178, п. 1. 
265-8. It is not absolutely certain whether other words follow 265 ушр and 
266 qndg, but it seems likely that they are stretched to fill the line. 268 
[drws n] must be greatly compressed. The beginnings of ll. 266-8, missing 
from the MS., can be clearly seen as mirror-writing between the lines on 
Gr (M. 4701). 
271. [hp]éy(rd) ‘ (com)pressed ’, as NP afáurdan, see Henning, AION-L, ут, 
1965, 36, n. 2 (revising ZII, 9, 181 * fesseln’: Word-list, 47, to be amended 
accordingly). 
272. hn sh p'rgyn, cf. M 99 I R 13 (= Reader, у 3) wd "br hm emyg pyr’mwn 
chr prysp ‘wd sh p’rgyn Кута. wd pd h'n y пато p'rgyn dyw n ndr przyd. and 
on the same (sixth) earth he made four walls around’ and three ditches, and in 
the innermost ditch he imprisoned the demons’. . 
277 £. "wb’yyd Раа pr)sp(yd), see Henning, BSOAS, хп, 1, 45, and my ' The 
vanguard, lying down’, Sir J. J. Zarthoshts Madressa centenary volume, 
Bombay, 1967, 131 f. I prefer now to read öbäyed, *parispéd, present tense 
forms. 
280. b’P’y ‘ height’, known from Pahlavi РЧ, appears for the first time in a 
Manichaean text here, though it also occurs in the unpublished M 2883, 2 (8.); 
See Henning, ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, 103, п. 3. 
284. Sundermann [1-2](wm). The only fitting word seems to be mwm, Arm. 
loanword (fifth century) mom, NP (> Ат.) müm ‘ wax’, providing the earliest 
direct occurrence in an Ir. language: Olr. *mauma- < IE *meu(a)- ‘ unreine 
Flüssigkeit ’, etc. (Pokorny, 741) ? 
288. *hazür ud čahār sad šast ud hast зат, see Reader, z 17, n. (where ‘ 1478’ is 
a misprint for * 1468’). 
291. zwr "wd prdwz. Despite Boyce’s disclaimer, Word-list, 72, ‘ misprint for 
pdwz, q.v.’, the reading is absolutely certain. It is *pdwz (Muller’s pad(v)az, 
also Andreas, apud Müller, 111) which has to disappear from the MP vocabulary 
for good. 

prdwz is seemingly isolated. It can hardly be connected with the prdwc 
‘*Abkommling, Spross’ discussed by Sundermann, KPT, 48, n. 22, and 131 
(although, taking up an earlier suggestion of mine, he asks ‘ ob die Bedeutungen 
“ *effect ” und “ *Abkómmling " wirklich so weit voneinander entfernt sind, 
dass zwei verschiedene Wörter vorliegen müssen °’). If it is < *part-tauja-, as 
seems likely, its nearest cognate is Pahlavi handéatan, handöz- * amass, acquire’, 
to the root of Bkr. tujats ‘ urge, thrust ^, TE *(s)teu-g (Pokorny, 1082). A meaning 
such as ‘impulse ', thrust, energy ’ seems to follow. 
295. prdzt, translated Word-kst, 72, ‘overpowered, defeated’, is properly 
‘ disposed of, dealt with, executed ', see Henning, * Verbum ’, 169. 
298 f. pd сум ‘y ’whrmedby уга bwd. Boyce, Reader, z 18, n., cites the similar 
passage in М 7980 (Mir. Man., t, a IIR IL 9 = Reader, y 24), where throughout 
time, it is said, Ohrmezd collects the redeemed Light in the waxing moon, 
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pd алоу# cyhr yzd ’pwryd, and then despatches it ap to Paracise, causing the 
moon to wane again. Boyce translates (у 24, n.) ‘ creates that light ... in his 
own essence god’ and (z 18, n.) ‘it will become divine in з nature of the 
First Man’; cf. further the Parthian verse in M 737 (Boyce, BSOAS, хіп, 4, 
915 = Reader, bp 3) éwynd o grdm’n rwänyn kw yzd’n рүжү ай "wt ngwynd. 
twr b’myn newyn ptbg cyhrg 'st'nynd w wySmnynd ‘ They go t the Heaven of 
Light where the Gods dwell and are at peace. They receive as their Nature 
the original splendour of the radiant Palace and are joyful’ (xy italics). This 
concept I find difficult, even after further discussion with Boyce. It seems to 
me more likely that the newly-liberated light first астттей a ‘form, 
appearance’ (meaning of cyhr, Parth. cyhrg, < Av. 199ға-), which was then 
clothed, as the last text quoted continues, ‘They put on the resplendent 
Garment". 

301 ff. Müller already quoted the corresponding passage of al-Nadim’s Fshrist 
al-'ulüm in the translation of K. Kessler (Mans, Berlin, 1889, 409 £.). Following 
Flügel (Mans, Leipzig, 1862, 102), the four gods “nehmen cen grossen Bau 
wahr’, Kessler has them “© betrachten den grossen Neubau, der das neue 
Paradies ist’: both translate fa-yaqifüna ‘ald l-bunyans l-‘azin, which can as 
well mean ' and they stand on the great edifice’, as now п tk» translation of 
Bayard Dodge, The Fihrist of al-Nadim, New York and Londcn, 1970, тт, 797, 
‘they will stop on the great structure’. This seems to b= confirmed by 
‘yls)(¢’)[nd in 309. 

312. [ ]Arwör is clear, where Müller read ]m(r)y(w)[.]. g’Arwén Sceurs only once 
elsewhere (BEB, 389 = Reader, cu 35), as а name for the Bema (see Boyce, 
Reader, 12). This detail is not in al-Nadim’s account, where (Kessler, 102) 
* Hierauf kommen die Wahrhaftigen aus den Paradiesen zu d:esem Licht, um 
sich in ihm niederzusetzen ’. 

316. *'y'rd'nd, cf. 290, 322. 

317. prbys' nd (Müller [ ]n(r) bye nd) is quite clear. 

327 f. l'Ayn](ziys[n], ‘a pull up’, seems best to fit the context, of the many 
verbs with stem-final -z-. Reader, z 22, ’w dst dyyd, 'c ‘yn sweyds bwzyd, ignores 
the lacuna in 328. 

334. (Ay). Sundermann writes: ‘ Die Schriftzsichen sehen eher wie (hw) aus: 
statt (Aw) ist aber wohl (Ay) zu lesen und anzunehmen, dass der scheinbar linke 
Teil des Buchstabens nur Papierverschmutzung ist’. 

335. nylr'pt, of. 394 f. ”z ... ny nyr'm'd. Incidentally, there seems to be no 
reason to separate MP nyr’m-1 and Parthian ngr'm-?, as in the Word-list, 64 f. : 
the one Parthian example in context, M 7 I R П (Mir. Han., UL g 163 
= Reader, az 2) could equally well be ‘ cause to go down, out’ aad so ‘ remove’ 
340. *dwégyrdg'nh'n. So, with ‘ intrusive’ -A-, Sundermann. 

342 f. "w[rz](w)g / pyys. The second element of the compound could be like 
/payés/ ‘ order, instruction’ (see n. 5), so ‘ instructing to lust’, but is more 
likely to be /эёв/ < Avestan paésa(h)-, known as a loan-word in Armenian 
pës * Art und Weise’ (‘alt und sehr häufig als 2. Glied von adverbiellen Com- 
positis, Hübschmann, Arm. Gr., 230, no. 541), so ‘ of the lus kind, lustful’. 
As present stem (to Pahlavi pysytn' ‘ adorn’) pēs- is also, pzobably, spelled 
pyys-, Henning, Sogdtca, 25, no. 20. 

344. ’n’n[ “allerdings deutlich genug — letzte n nicht final‘, Sundermann. 
No satisfactory restoration suggests itself. The only known word with this 
beginning, ’n’nd ‘ they are, were’, does not fit. Even а ‘ double plural ' genitive 
*'simbg тс] leaves insufficient Space for the necessary governing noun and 
a past intransitive verb, such as *[phry](s)t hyyd. 


М... 
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347. zwyhyd ів a new word to Manichaean MP, but is evidently a secondary 

past participle to the Pahlavi verb hwystn, hwyh- ‘chase, pursue’, identified 

for the first time by G. Klingenschmitt, ZDMG, Supplementa L 3, 1969, 

993-7,3? as probably a causative < *hwatdaya- of the verb zwtstan ‘ to sweat’. 

In Pahlavi both intransitive and transitive past stems are written htoyst 

(cwsst : *awéest *), во the differentiation in Manichaean MP is understandable. 

350, 361. dwjw’ryy is here attested for the first time, cf. Parth. dyjw'ryft. The 

*dwsw'ryy suggested by Henning, ZII, 9, 171.24, is properly dwsy’ryy (1. 134 

above): the entry duswär in = Concise Pahlavi dictionary, 29, should thus be 

corrected to [dwšwl | (М dwjw'r-), N ~]. 

352. For the indistinct traces [. Oy. ] at first read by Sundermann as 

[.Kpdys)[, neither a present participle in -ynd пог а past in -yst, from a verb 

with stem in -r/d, offers itself with an appropriate adverbial meaning. 

355. rwn pryy, cf. 142 rw'npry. 

355 f. Rather than a mixture of subjunctives (*A’d) and optatives (*hy), ıt 

seems necessary to restore 2 pl. indicative hyd in 355, 356 and 357. 

358. [2’d], ef. 394, 411. 

363. (ywbyd). The present stem is also found in MP in ywbynd M 840 lii 6 (8.), 

so Word-lsst, 102, can read [yöb-] c. 

371. The weakness of this restoration is that there is no space for the expected kw 

after (d)[yd]. For dyd, wyn- ‘ see’ in the sense of © understand’, cf. M9 LR 18 f. 

(Mir. Man., п, 298 = Reader, ad B) ’wd k gyn dnyén ‘ys pd bywr гуё» pdys 

ny wy[nyd] ‘ and if the soul does not see (understand) the knowledge which it 

has (4-3... рай) through a myriad births, ...’. Both Henning and Boyce 

separate pdy3 wrongly from the relative clause. 

375. As an alternative to [w pr](m}yn, Sundermann suggests [w Anz](m)yn ‘spwr 

‘and a perfect community '. Anemyn (for the common Anzmn) is attested in 

M 5670 heading. 

379. For w(y)d’r- in the sense of ‘ suffer, endure’ cf. M 95 R 7 (Mir. Man., п, 

319 = Reader, be) ’wd j’dg rzirnz ... у... bryd "wd wd'ryd ‘ and the portion 

of trouble ... which you bear and endure ', and in Parthian M 6020 (Henning, 

© A grain of mustard’, AION- L, ут, 1965, 30, 11. 62 £. tnng 0 dyjw’ryft cy wyd’ryd 

‘ distress and suffering which he undergoes’. 

393. wer, occurring again in M 472 II and М 475 II, seems to be the reflex of 

Avestan wiéira- ‘deciding’ (or of a similar noun form "wiira/i-), which 

appears in Pahlavi as weyl ‘ decision, judgement ’. 

405 ff. Sundermann writes: ‘ Für die Zeilen 405-419 lassen sich ganz sichere 

Ergänzungen geben, da ihr Text identisch ist mit Text der Fragmente M 805 a 

-- M 2070 + M 270 b (im Druck) ’. 

406. [sw](c)yán ?, Sundermann. 

416. [Arg], 421 arg, variant spellings of the same word, see Henning, ‘ Mittel- 

iranisch ’, 41. 

421. [.]'wy. The spelling with ‘ suggests that there was another similar word 
wy (as with z‘wr : zwr), but no appropriate word suggests itself. 

422. mwr(')|n]. In another context (М 8256 = tm 4, see part 2) Sundermann 

thinks of the Syriac n‘wr’ ‘ machina irrigatoria ’ (Brockelmann), on whose use 

as a name for the light-liberating wheel, see Puech, Le Mantchéisme, 83, n. 348. 


[The remaining texts and fragments belonging to the Säbuhragän will be 


зо Besides the passages he cites, the word appears in Pahl. Vend. V, 4 (VIII, 34) in a gloss of 
Avestan zraodat.urwan- : zröhiän-däd-O-ruwän, ki-dan 1uwàn az garödmän zröslag awestag büd hà 
‘that their souls would have been pursued (driven) with hue and cry from paradise ’. 


SPEECH THROUGH MUSIC: THE SINO-TIBETAN GOURD 
REED-ORGAN 


By D. Brapizy 1 
(PLATES I-II) 


Abstract 

There is evidence that a particular musical instrument was used by various 
Sino-Tibetan groups to convey speech, both for courting and for religious 
purposes. The Proto-Sino-Tibetan etymon for this gourd reed-organ is recon- 
structible as *s-njan. Its use as a speech surrogate is widely reported, from the 
earliest sources to the present. It is still used thus by many Tibeto-Burman 
groups. 


Speech Surrogates 

The use of music to represent and convey speech information is very wide- 
spread in languages of the world. Commonly used are whistling; drums or 
other percussion instruments such as gongs, cymbals, and so on; wind in- 
struments such as flutes and trumpets; and reed instruments such as jews’ 
harps.? Very frequently a gourd reed-organ is used for speech surrogation in 
East and South-East Asia, both for Sino-Tibetan and mainland Austro-Thai 

8,3 

Although elsewhere some segmental information (consonants and vowels) is 
often encoded in the music, in East and South-East Asia almost exclusively 
suprasegmental information is used. Most languages in the area are tonal: 
relative pitch and contour differences are contrastively distinctive within the 
syllable, just as consonants or vowels are in all languages. The speech surrogates 
more or less directly encode the tones of the language into music; often the 
message is first enphrased,* that is, put in longer, more redundant stereotyped 
poetic phrases to make it less ambiguous. The same style is usually appropriate 
for singing, so in some cases it is a song, rather than speech, that is conveyed. 

Non-tonal or marginally tonal Tibeto-Burman languages often have no 
speech surrogates; but most Tibeto-Burman languages are tonal. These 
languages use a wide range of possibilities—all those mentioned above—for 
encoding the tones into music. One of the most commonly used instruments is 
the gourd reed-organ. 

At present, many Tibeto-Burman groups have various versions of this 
instrument. Most groups in north-eastern India and western Burma have what 
is known as the rotchem. These groups are in various subfamilies of Tibeto- 
Burman, especially the Kuki-Chin and Naga. They almost all use some form 
of speech surrogate, and many use the rotchem as such. The Lhéta Naga, for 
example, can ‘ tootle the names of their lady-loves in simple tunes'.5 Most 


1] wish to acknowledge useful comments and references provided by Dr Р. Gutman and 
reine colleagues at the Australian National University; of course all shortcomings are my 
fault. 

* For more details, and a survey of the literature, see Stern, 1959, and Sebeok and Umiker- 
Sebeok, 1977. 

з The genetic linguistic grouping Sino-Tibetan includes Sinitic (Chinese) and Tibeto-Burman; 
Tibeto-Burman includes among others, Tibetan and Burmese-Lolo; Burmese-Lolo includes 
Burmese and various Loloish languages such as Nasu, Lisu, Lahu, and Akha. Mainland Austro- 
Thai includes the Dai (Thai) languages and Miao-Yao, among others. 

* Stern, 1959, p. 489. 

5 Mills, 1923, p. 85. 
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Burmese-Lolo groups originating from Yunnan use the gourd xeed-organ for 
two purposes: courting and religious ritual (‘speaking to Gcd").5 Among 
these groups (in descending order of size) are the Nasu, Lisu, Laku, and Akha. 
I have done extensive observation and recording of such musicel speech with 
the Lahu in Thailand. 


The Instrument 

A hollowed-out bottle gourd has an odd number, most frequently five, of 
bamboo pipes inserted through it.” Each pipe has a reed inserted in it, within 
the gourd; reeds and pipes are sealed in with bee resin (see plates 1(a) and (b), 
Akha gourd reed-organ). Pipes are normally open at top and bottom, and 
have one finger-hole above the gourd. Some versions have no upper finger-hole 
in one pipe; others have one or more of the holes below the gourd sealed. The 
size of the gourd and still more the length of the pipes vary considerably 
between different groups. Tuning is by means of small rectangudar holes near 
the tops of the pipes; or by bamboo caps or crosspieces at the tops of pipes. 
The usual arrangement of pipes is shown in plate 1. 

The instrument is played while cradled in the right hand, with the thumb 
and fingers of the left hand in position to cover some of the finger-holes; 
one finger of the right hand in position to cover one finger-hole; and the nght 
thumb able to cover one or more of the openings at the bottom: of the pipes. 
Air is blown through the elongated end of the gourd, sometimes through a 
decorative mouthpiece. The instrument can be played with egressive or 
ingressive air, во no pauses are necessary. It is usually played by blocking the 
mouthpiece with the tongue to produce intermittent puffs of air, rather than 
with continuous air, to give a series of separate notes or chords. If the finger- 
hole in the pipe above the gourd is closed (whether by a finger or permanently) ® 
the reed in that pipe vibrates. If the bottom hole is uncovered, a higher note 
results; if the bottom hole is covered by the right thumb (or if there is no 
bottom hole) a lcwer note results. Thus a maximum of ten notes zan be played 
with a five-pipe instrument with bottom holes and finger-holes on all pipes— 
five at once. However, chords of one to three notes are more usual. The scales 
are pentatonio.? 

The Loloish gourd reed-organ has five pipes as shown in plates 1(a) and (b). 
The longest pipe is normally the one numbered 2 in plate1(a) ; the order of lengths 
of pipes is usually 21345. Pipes 1 and 2 are usually named from the finger 
which is used to cover their upper finger hole: the (left) thumb for pipe 1, 
and the (left) forefinger for pipe 2. Pipes 3 and 4 vary in names; often pipe 3 
is called the ‘ pure one’ and pipe 4 the ‘larynx’. Pipe 5, the shoztest, is called 
the ‘little one’. Pipes З and 4 can be covered by the left ring finger, and pipe b 
by the right forefinger. 

The overall sizes of instruments vary, but a particular grcup or subgroup 
will have a fairly consistent style, as to average size and absence of finger-holes 
or bottom holes in particular pipes. Some groups, such as Banlan Yellow Lahu, 
use gourds about 5 cm. in diameter and 15 to 20 cm. long, with pipes 10 to 15 ст. 


5 Translated from Lahu, a Loloish language. 
7 This gourd reed-organ thus differs from those with an even number of parallel pipes, used 
by various mainland Austro-Thai groups such as Thai and Meo and usually caled [khen]. 
* When the finger-hole above the gourd in & pipe is permanently closed, that pipe is a drone 
pipe, which plays erary time air passes through. 
? For more musical details, see Gretel Schwörer, forthcoming Ph.D. thess, University of 
Köln, which compares Sino-Tibetan (Lahu) and Austro-Thai (Meo) instruments. 
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long and about l.cm. in diameter. Other groups, such as Lahu Shehleh, use 
gourds up to 15 cm. in diameter and 30 om. long or longer, with some pipes 
over a metre long and up to 2 cm. or more in diameter (see plate п). Most 
instruments are intermediate between these sizes; for the Akha gourd reed- 
organ illustrated, the gourd length is about 25 cm. and the maximum diameter 
8 cm.; pipe lengths (1 to 5) are 33, 32, 21, 19, 17 cm. respectively, all with 
about 1-5 cm. diameter. Though longer, pipe 1 has higher-pitched notes due to 
a tuning hole. The Lisu instrument is slightly larger than the Akha, and pipe 2 
has no finger-hole so it is a drone pipe. The Lahu Shehleh secular ‘ short 
gourd reed-organ ’ also has pipe 2 as a drone; it is slightly smaller than the 
religious ‘ calling gourd reed-organ (plate п) which has no drones, but has 
three or four of the lower holes closed—hence reducing the number of possible 
notes to six or seven. 


History and Distribution 

Examples of this instrument, with the gourd cast in bronze, have recently 
been discovered in Yunnan, China. These reed-organs have seven pipes, 
arranged similarly to the Akha instrument shown in plates 1(@) and (5). They are 
associated with the Dian culture of Yunnan, a possibly Tibeto-Burman group 
of the last few centuries B.0.1° 

The Pyu in what is now Burma also used this instrument: ‘ gourd mouth- 
organs, large and small, each with a bamboo tongue and sixteen pipes, the 
longest 4 ft. 8 in. °. The Pyu were also a Tibeto-Burman group; controlling 
the Irrawaddy valley from about the second to eighth centuries A.D., when they 
were conquered by Nanchao. However, the Pyu version, with an even number 
of pipes, can possibly instead be connected with the Kuki-Chin and Naga 
rotchem, having eight pipes in two clusters of four. The New Tang History 
cryptically suggests a Pyu speech surrogate music accompanying a dance.!? 

For the Nanchao kingdom, a similar instrument, with the same use, is 
reported in the Man Shu: 


The young lads and bachelors, in the evenmgs and nights, roam about the lanes and alleys, 
blowing on mouth-organs of bottle gourd (25 f) ... Sounds and rhymes all convey words of 
affection, and serve to address and call each other.!? ` 


Nanchao was centred in Yunnan from about the eighth to twelfth centuries a.D., 
and was probably a Tibeto-Burman kingdom with some Thai also present. 

The Burmans, who took control from the Pyus in what is now Burma, also 
have had this instrument for as long as written records are available, from 
about the twelfth century А.р. At the Lokahteikpan, a small, early Burman 
temple at Pagan, there are illustrations, and inscriptions there that give a form 
of cc6.14 In other insoriptions a form c6 also occurs.15 These forms can be 


19 ‘Yunnan Provincial Museum, 1959, п, plate 62, 66; Pirazzoli-t’ Serstevens, 1974 

11 Luce, 1960, 320. 

12 Twitchett and Christie, 1959, 181: ‘ five-fold interpretation °. Gutman, 1976, 113, eate 
that the so-called ‘interlinear Brahmi’ of certain Pyu inscriptions is a transcription of the 
tones for a gourd reed-organ. These Pyu inscriptions are associated with religious ritual, as for 
the contemporary Lahu example below. For more details of the Pyu version, see Twitchett and 
Christie, 1959, and the T'ang Histories. 

13 Luoe, 1962, 78. For evidence that Nanchao was Tibeto-Burman, see Blackmore, 1960. 

14 Ba Shin, 1962. See especially plate 34, also the inscription associated with this picture, 
91, 122, 154. 

19 Ва Shin, op. ort., 20; difference attributed to Mon influence. 
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transliterated as when and nha respectively. The modern form, озб: instead 
is transliterated nyhan:.18 

The Tibetans also are reported to use horns for conveying epeech informa- 
tion. However, the form а ' ya stl-snyan containing the second syllable 


cognate with the Burmese form above instead means ' cymbal . As Tibetan 
went through a non-tonal stage, perhaps the original speech surrogate dis- 
appeared with the original tonal system. 

The Chinese cognate is even more suggestive. In Karlgren 11957, 251) it is 
glossed as ‘ large flute’; earlier forms of the character look like pictures of our 
gourd reed-organ. On Yin bones, $ and Y occur; and š also occurs in 
Chou inscriptions of about 600 в.о. The modern form i is Сы. The Archaic 
reconstruction is *ngján; the Ancient form is ngion. 18 What із most striking 
about this character is an alternative gloss: ‘speech, speak, talk’; can we 
infer that the Chinese also used this instrument as a speech surrogate ? 

Granted the cognacy of the three forms cited, the Proto-Sino-Tibetan 
etymon is *в-рјап. The *s prefix is seen in Tibetan, reflected by the ‘ hanging h ° 
of Burmese, and by the tone in Chinese. Initial *9j is rare; Archaic Chinese 
keeps it, but Tibetan merges it with ny. In Burmese the diffsrence between 
early insoriptional forms and the modern form may reflect amb-valence; the e 
of the rhyme could be an attempt to reflect the medial *-j-, as вер for ‘ eight’ 
соро het from *hjat in the Myazedi inscription.” The rhyme is nearly perfect, 
except that south-eastern Tibeto-Burman languages such as Burmese reflect 
*ar rather than *an—perhaps by irregular assimilation to the initial. 


Lahu Speech Surrogates 

Among the Lahu, the name of the instrument [noJ] is regularly cognate 
with the Burmese form, and thus ultimately derives from the Proto-Sino- 
Tibetan form suggested above. It is used by all Lahu subg-oups for both 
courting and ritual purposes; naturally there are differences ir. style between 
the two types of speech surrogate. In general, a somewhat la-ger and hence 
lower-pitched reed-organ is used for religious purposes; a smaller, higher- 
pitched one is used in eourting.*? 

The courting styles are often relatively ornate, as one aim is зо demonstrate 
virtuosity. The simplest styles just give each tone as one note, with a constant 
reference note, repeated at frequent intervals, to give the key. Other styles 
use more complex patterns. In order to convey meaning even in a language 
with six or seven tones, enphrasing is necessary. Set poetiv/singing-style 
phrases of four or even eight syllables are played, rather than spoken-style one- 
or two-syllable words. These poetic phrases sometimes contain archaic lexical 
material, but can also be invented and agreed upon by a group of young 
people. 

The use of this music is simple: boys play to girls from outside the house, 
attempting to entice them outside; girls play back, but there is less variety 


16 Using the transliteration of Blagden, 1914; & for ny ia faırly frequent in early transcriptions, 
e.g. Ê ni for e nyi ' younger brother ’. 

11 JBschke, 1881, 573; a semantio shift within the field of musical instrur ente. The second 
syllable may simply be ‘ musical resonator '. 

18 Kar У ‚ 80. 

1 Blag and Duroiselle, 1919, т, 1, 29; [nj] to [n] is of course a phonetically reasonable 
development. 

» Lewis reports this use also by the closely-related Akha. 
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and imagination in their music. Unlike the musio of young Westerners, the 
words are not fixed in a ‘song’, but can be productively recombined using 
poetic phrases and some normal words. The music is immediately under- 
standable, and youths can sing the words to the music when they hear it. 
However, the music has the major advantage that the girl’s parents, also 
inside the house, may not know the latest poetic phrases used in courting songs. 
Thus they will not understand the propositions, or if they do they can choose 
to interpret the music in a non-suggestive way. 

The other use of the Lahu gourd reed-organ is less widely reported, but 
there are indications that it may be equally old. The Shehleh use в somewhat 
larger, lower-pitched instrument ‘to reach up to God’. Again, speech is 
encoded by tones; pitch and contour are represented. For enphrasing, four- 
or eight-syllable religious poetic couplets are used to represent shorter spoken- 
style words. As in religious language in most places, there is much archaism, 
little innovation, and some material that is not interpretable any more, perhaps 
partly due to stylized garbling. Lahu ritual music has become so hard to 
understand that some groups no longer connect actual words with the music, 
but others still do. All say that the music calls God to come and observe the 
ritual, The Lahu Shehleh, for example, have one tune to call God to watch 
dancing ; one to tell Him to go away after dancing has finished; and one tune 
to call Him to observe other rituals, which is played while a prayer is intoned. 
While dancing for religious purposes, various secular instruments are used as 
accompaniment. Unlike courting music, there is no ‘ reference note’, and only 
notes representing the tones are played. A sequence of two notes is used to 
represent some, but not all, contour tones. This simpler style may be more 
archaic than the elaborate courting styles, which are subject to constant 
innovation. 


Musto and Tone Systems 

There are various interesting correlations between the dialect of a subgroup 
of Lahu, and the exact size and characteristics of their gourd reed-organs. 
For example, the Banlan Yellow Lahu tone system has a relatively high 
preponderance of higher-pitched tones, lexically more frequent than the 
lower-pitched tones, as a result of fairly recent changes in the phonetic realiza- 
tions of some tones. Also, speakers of this dialect tend to use a relatively 
high-pitched range when speaking. Their instruments are by far the smallest ** 
and thus highest in pitch. Conversely the Lahu Shehleh tone system has a 
preponderance of lower-pitched tones, lexically much more frequent than 
higher-pitched tones—again a result of recent phonetic and phonological 
changes in this dialect. Speakers tend to use a relatively low-pitched range 
when speaking. бо, the Lahu Shehleh gourd reed-organs are the largest and 
lowest in pitch. Thus it appears that the instrument is changed in size to 
reflect the pitch characteristics of the dialect.™ 

Another interesting difference is that the more innovative, courting-style 
Lahu Shehleh ‘ short gourd reed-organ’ has a drone pipe. In fact this dialect 
has merged the two lexically most frequent tones to one; % hence again the 
speech-surrogate instrument follows the characteristics of the speech, giving 


21 Translated from Lahu. 

9 Some Red Lahu girls’ instruments are nearly as ашай. 

#3 First noted in Bradley, 1975, 71. 

* For details of this and other tonal developments in Lahu, see Bradley, 1977. 
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a constant note while the speech repeatedly (albeit not for every syllable) 
contains the same tone. The more conservative religious instrument does not 
have a drone pipe; instead it has a more restricted number of possible notes 
than those used by speakers of other dialects; it is shown in use in plate ш. 

The fact that some non-level contour tones are represented by sequences 
of notes, especially in the less innovative religious style, sugzests that these 
tones have had non-level contour as one of their exponents for some time. 
Conversely other tones represented by single notes that are row non-level in 
some dialects have probably developed these contours moze recently. So 
musical surrogates can provide independent evidence for an ezrlier stage of 
a tonal system, and help to validate hypotheses about the process of tone 
system development. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
x THE INTERCHANGE OF ‘AD/‘AL IN TARGUM NEOFITI 1! 


These examples from Targum Neofiti 1 should be appended to the note of 
Jonas C. Greenfield, ‘ The prepositions ‘AD/‘AL in Aramaic and Hebrew '*. 
1. The causal use of ty in place of the normal Yy. 


a. Gen. 3:22 T.N. ч чу (in contrast to Т.Ј. ч ^y): 
Te Кп (ттт M) nmpp оер къч илт лолахо BI x5 ^7 чу n T.N. 


А ps Any p л” 
FIT nnm) ро m8 omby mw ритор чо) куч by тол Т.Ј. 
© b. Gen. 33:4 T.N.-M (interchange within the same marginal plus): 


ПІЗ Ny wy by 2 mn apym тї? рчрч By "D3 mn wy 
r 2. The temporal use of ^y in place of the normal ‘ty. 


a. Gen. 32:4 T.N. x5 by 2p (in contrast to T.J. x9 чу nap): 
RE хез Tuv poox pun saby xum къ by nup TON. 


#2 


быша! кууу x72 ub Ty omp Т.Ј. 


b. Gen. 15:17 T.N.-M »7 ^v (in contrast to text "1 чу): "n n938 xm 
pas Town»: (1Учулк М) manor (poobo M/I) pooaxo (1 by М) 7 чу 


с. Ex. 9:30 T.N.-M xb by: nnx m^ sanna роу pon ко 5» отк 
А плек ^7") ачр T pyionn 


1 These abbreviations are employed: T.N. = Targum Neofiti 1; Т.Ј. = Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan; M = marginal reading ; = interlinear reading 
ы BSOAS, xr, 1977, 371 f. 
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THE MODERN SOUTH ARABIAN PREFIX-CONJUGATION : 
ADDENDUM TO BSOAS, XL, 3, 1977 


т In BSOAS, хі, 3, 1977, 475-477 I treated critically the historical-com- 

parative interpretation of Modern South Arabian prefix-conjugation forms as 

e suggested by David Cohen. My presentation of Cohen’s opinion was, however, 

y somewhat misleading. I find it, therefore, necessary to refer again to that 

“ chapter of mine, in order to correct what needs to be corrected and, at the 

same time, to clarify the points in which my views differ from Cohen’s. I shall 

A also use this opportunity of responding to some of Cohen’s queries included in 
his private letter to me of 16 March 1978. 


1 David Cohen, ‘ La forme verbalo à marques personnelles préfixées en sudarabique moderne ° 
IV Congresso Internazionale di Studi Etiopici (Roma 1972), т, 1974, 63-70. 
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David Cohen’s argument can be summarized as follows: (1) In the Modern 
South Arabian Sheri dialect the verbs may be classified in two groups, 
‘transitive’ and ‘intransitive’, the former having three formal categories, 
namely perfect ketób, imperfect indicative iköteb, and subjunctire-jussive 414, 
while the latter comprises only two forms, perfect rikeb, anc imperfect in- 
dicative = subjunctive-jussive trkéb. (2) For the evolutior of Sheri forms 
Cohen suggests the following reconstructions, which should account for the 
different treatments of the ‘ transitive and the ‘ intransitive’ verbs : 

(a) *kataba > *katab > ketöb 
*yiktubu > *yikutbu > *yikuth > iköteb 
*yikiub > tktéb 
(b) *rikiba > *nkba > *rikb > rikeb 
*yirkabu > *yirkab > иһ 
*yirkab > $rkób 
(3) Since the primitive forms which are thus posited for all ind c&tive imperfects 
are of the type known from Arabic and North-West Semitic, where the in- 
dicative is marked by a suffix (-u), the Modern South Arabian imperfect 
indicative forms of the type sköteb should not be regarded es representing, 
together with the Ethiopic yendgger, a primitive morphological sategory of the 
Akkadian iparras type. 

David Cohen does not carry the same argument further on to Ethiopic, 
but he expressly declares his belief that some similar way skowld be found to 
explain away the divergence between the Ethiopian yagätsl-iorms and the 

agtul-u indicatives which he considers to be Common West Semitic. My 
statement (ibid., 475-6) that the genetic identification of Eth:opic yagdbbar and 
Modern South Arabian igöber has been questioned by Coie. is, therefore, 
misleading. What I should have said is that if Cohen’s -econstruction of 
Modern South Arabian.were accepted, while in my opinion any such recon- 
struction is out of the question for Ethiopic, then the yagübbor — eyóber identifica- 
tion must be questioned. My other statement (ibid., 477) that it was Cohen's . 
*aim to prove the close genealogical relationship of Modern Bouth Arabian 
with Arabic’ should also be corrected. Cohen's aim was clear y to show that 
the Modern South Arabian imperfect indicative is of the same form as that of 
Arabic which, in his opinion, represents the Common West Bemitie type. 

On the other hand, it is not true that the Ethiopian yosdbbor and the Modern 
South Arabian tkéteb imperfects have commonly been regaried as proving 
© un rapport spécial entre l'éthiopien et le sudarabique d'une pact, et l'akkadien 
de l'autre ’ (Cohen, op. cit., 63), that is ‘ un rapport particulier entre une partie 
du sémitique méridional et le sémitique oriental’ (ibid., 72) The common 
argument, which is associated with the names of P. Haupt, Chr. Sarauw, 
B. Landsberger, C. Brockelmann (1951), J. Greenberg, О. Rössler, J. Friedrich, 
K. Petráček, C. Rabin, 8. Moscati, H. J. Polotsky, R. Hetzron, G. Garbini and 
others, is that the Akkadian present and the South Arabian—Ethjopian imperfect 
indicative represent a Common Semitic prefix-conjugation form that had been 
abandoned in the other languages. 

Some lexicostatistical studies which I only mentioned incidsntally (op. oit., 
477, n. TT) without discussion seem to me, like all such exercises, hardly | 
reliable. No less critical is Cohen himself, when he says (Hit-des de linguistique 


* Compare, e.g., the per cent of cognates in Tigre and Sogotri, which & calculated as 46 per 
cent by D. Cohen, 32 per oent by М. L. Bender, 21 to 27 per cent by Н. C. T'leming, and 34 per 
cent by A. Murtonen. 
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sémitique et arabe, 30) about the results of his own lexicostatistical study that 
so far as the relations of Modern South Arabian with Arabic and Ethiopic are 
concerned, ‘ les évaluations obtenues restent; d'une interprétation fort délicate ’. 
Whether the interpretation is problematic or the numbers incompatible, 
Cohen clearly expresses the opinion that the South Arabian and the Ethiopian 
languages are closely related, a fact that should not have been disregarded in 
my review. - 

My criticism of Cohen’s hypothesis can be summed up in four points: 
(1) that he does not take account of any forms other than 3rd m.ag.; (2) that 
he does not give due consideration to other dialects, mainly Sogotri; (3) that 
he presents the Arabic indicative morpheme as -u instead of -u~-n..; and 
(4) that his reconstructions do not take into due consideration the variety of 
forms. 

To my remark that his argumentation is based on the forms of 3rd m.sg. 
only, David Cohen (in his letter to me) responds asking ‘ que veut dono dire 
votre objection ... * Est-ce que les autres formes présentent des structures 
différentes qui s'opposent à l'explication par le phénomène syllabique invoqué ? ' 
Well, the answer is yes. If a difference in syllabio structure between indicative 
and subjunctive-jussive could develop in 3rd m.sg. forms like *yıktub-u 
> *yıkutbu and *yiktub (that remains so), the same cannot be said to have 
evolved by the same process from the plural *ysktubü(-), where both indicative 
and subjunctive-jussivé should accordingly have become sköteb(-), while in fact 
there also exists the 3rd m.pl. ysktéb. So also 2nd fisg. *tsktubi(-) should have 
yielded, say, tekíteb(-) for both ind. and subj.-juss., but in fact, the 2nd f.sg. 
of an imperfect 1fótÀ is taf teh, while to 3rd m. +¢é (3rd f. 84) there will be 
found to correspond a 2nd f.sg. tefdíl. In a number of Sheri verbs (according 
to the materials collected by the Viennese expedition) the 3rd m.sg. imperfect 
indicative has the tktéb/skt6b form, while the corresponding 3rd feminine form 
is tekóteb etc. So from delöf ‘jump '—3rd sg.m. є, f. tedólif; from taröf 
* aufrollen ’—+tiréf, f. tetóref ; from rizah ‘ stamp (one's foot) ’—yırzah, £. terizah ; 
from than ‘ grind ’—ysthdn/ytthén (Müller, Mehri u. Sog., ш, 148,.5), f. teföhen ; 
from q(b)or * bury ’—tqbér, f. tegör ; from toh ‘ cook "—4fbáh, f. toh (cf. Bittner, 
Shaurs, п, 11, 53а, Anm. 1). 

The choice of Sheri, of all Modern South Arabian dialects, as representative 
of the primitive situation is infelicitous, to say the least. From the Sheri 
evidence collected by the Viennese expedition there is no way of establishing 
any classification of the verbs as into (1) a ketób-ytkóteb-yiktéb group and 
(2) а kiteb-yiktöb-yiktöb group. Even Bittner, despite his somewhat confusing 
arrangement, is quite clear in stating that the yikóteb imperfect ‘kommt... 
verhältnismäßig nicht allzu häufig vor’ (Bittner, Shauri, п, 9-10), and that 
‘viel häufiger findet sich ... yskteb, und zwar promiscue als Subjunktiv und 
Indikativ’ (ibid.); that * yıktöb kommt als Indikativ-Bubjunktiv gerade zu 
dem intransitiven kfteb und zu dem mediae gutturalis ketéb nicht besonders oft ’ 
(ibid., 11), while ‘ viel zahlreicher sind yiktöb-Imperfekte neben ketöb-Perfekten 1? 
(ibid., 12). An examination of the texts will easily prove that Wagner (Syntax 
der Mehri-Sprache, 51) is quite right when he says that ‘ im Sb[auri] besteht... 
praktisch kein Unterschied zwischen Indikativ und Subjunktiv, wenn man 
vom dem... präfigierten l- in der 1. Pers.sg. absieht °. 

- In Johnstone’s survey of the Modern South Arabian languages (AAL, 1, 5, 

1975), where a different variety of Sheri seems to be described, the verbs of 
the 03'050 type (ke'tob ‘ write ', ra'fos ‘ to kick’) are presented (13, 17) as 
having an imperfect indicative go'kotab and a subjunctive 'yoktub, 'yorfas 
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(3rd m.pl. yor'fos), but the same distinction is also shown (ibid, 14) as existing 
in verbs of the 'CeCoC type, like terr ‘be broken ’, whose imperfect indicative 
is yals'or, while its subjunctive is yet'bor. The fact that in Mehri and Harsūsı 
(МН) the imperfect indicative and the subjunctive of verbs like {ебет (ог 
terbar 1) ‘ be broken ' are homophonous (yatbo:r) is well explained by Johnstone 
(ibid., 14, п. 7), by comparison to Sheri and Sogotri, as а case cf neutralization 
due to the free occurrence in MH of anaptyctic vowels whereve- two-consonant 
clusters occur.® 

Cohen firmly rejects as irrelevant my remark that ‘ it should be remembered 
that the Arabic indicative morpheme is not -u but -u ~-n. ' and that ' no 
trace of -n . . is found in 2nd f.sg. forms, and no -n . . representirg the indicative 
morpheme is suffixed to the 3rd [and 2nd] m.pl.’. He says (ia his letter) ' je 
me perds en conjectures sur la signification de cet argument. Méme si j’avais 
soutenu—ce que je n'ai pas fait —que le système sudarabique est un système 
arabe purement et simplement, croyez-vous que j'aurais eu le moindre peine 
à vous citer une multitude de dialectes arabes ой cet -n n’exist= pas?’ Cohen 
goes on to show how in the Arabic of Oman, as in many othe- dialects, there 
ів no -љ in 2nd f.sg. tkstbs nor in 3rd and 2nd m.pl. forms like ysttbo, tkstbo, the 
same as in Sheri. I believe that the relevance of my remark воша be clearly 
recognized. In Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic there had prssumably been 
morphological marking of the indicative prefix-conjugation forns through the 
suffixation of -u ~-n.. When the distinction of ‘moods’ ccllapses (mostly 
in connexion with the reduction of final short vowels), there are to possibilities : 
either the long forms (with -n) or the naked forms (without -n) are adopted 
(not necessarily for all persons involved). In Hebrew the forms without -n 
have been generalized (the -n occurring in archaisms only ; in Aramaic 
languages the long forms were mostly generalized (the distinztion of moods 
still operating in the older phases of Aramaic); in Arabic, where the clear 
morphological distinction between forms marked by -u ~-n ., -a с-ф) and 
the naked forms is well known from the classical language, Iragi and some 
Bedouin dialects are among those where the forms with -n have Eeen generalized 
when the distinctive marking of ‘ moods’ is left out, while in a ‘ multitude’ 
of other dialects the short forms were generally adopted. Cohen, however, 
refers to Sheri 2nd fisg. tekíteb:tektib, 3rd m.pl. yikóteb : узы, 2nd m.pl. 
tekóteb : tektéb as still preserving the primitive opposition between indicative 
and subjunctive, yet that primitive distinction, in accordance with his view 
of ‘ West Semitic ’, should have been reconstructed as *tiktubi-n : *tiktubi eto. 
In languages where the morphological opposition of indicative : non-indicative 
is said to be still alive and marked by the effects of a reconstructed final short -wu 
on the syllabic structure of the indicative forms, one would not expect an 
omission of the generally-stronger allomorph -n. 

The -n in the 3rd f.pl belongs to the original personal affcrmative which 
in Ethiopic, as in some other Semitic languages, but not in Modern South 
Arabian, was (as commonly admitted) changed to -@ under tie influence of 


з Compare also Sheri forms from D. H. Muller’s texte (Die Mehri- und S2qotrs-Sprache, TU 
= Büdarabische Expedition, уп, Wien, 1907): From golög/geleg ‘see, looz for’ (imperfect 
indicative yegéHe)g, мед), there will be found a subjunctive (1st sg.) Legélg (Bittner, Shauri, 
III, 68, 534 = Muller, 93,,) besides l-eglég- (Müller, 113,_,), 18 pl negleg (Müller, 13,,_,,), and 
the imperative forms gleg/ (Bittner, Shauri, III, 68, $34 = Muller, 93,,) aongside of galéq ! 

Bittner, Shauri, III, 70, 537 — Müller, 94,,, and Müller, 47,,, 113,, 110,). S« also from halég/ 
Dos ‘lie, oohabit ' (umperfeot indicative yehdleq, Müller, 121,,) there are the scbjunotives lst sg. 
Lehéleg (Muller, 121,), 3rd m.sg. yehélg (Muller, 120,,), besides Lehlég (ibid., 121,), nehlég (1bid., 
121, ,). 


P 
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analogy to the corresponding 3rd f.pl. -@ of the perfect (see also BSOAS, x1, 
477). ‘ Dans quelles personnes apparait en guéze ce n qui est présent en Bahri ? ’ 
It is true, in Ethiopic -à was presumably substituted for the primitive f.pLimpf. 
-n suffix. Modern South Arabian languages did not take part in this Ethiopian 
innovation, but neither did these languages take part in the Arabic innovation 
of changing the perfect afformative 3rd рі Ё -à to -na on the analogy of the im- 
perfect form. 

Finally, I am still convinced that in the reconstruction of vowel-shifts the 
great variety of forms must not be ignored. In the Mehri imperfect indicative 
one ought not to neglect 3rd and 2nd pl. forms which have -a- in alternation 
with the -o- of the 3rd sg. and other persons; how will this -a- emerge from an 
epenthetic -u-? In Sheri itself (as reflected in the records of the Viennese 
expedition) there are verbs with -é- before the penultimate radical, in the 
imperfect indicative as well as in the subjunotive, and there are verbs with -a- 
in the imperfect (like nfi ‘ blow ’—indfh; hagal ‘ obtain '—yehásal/gehósel). 
In & reconstruction that 1s based mainly on the difference between the evolution 
of forms with -u- and that of forms with -a-, a thorough examination of all 
forms other than $kóteb, sktéb, or $któb may well be relevant. 


= * * * 


In BSOAS, x1, 469, n. 42, I mentioned that Ethiopic sag“erd was considered 
as borrowed from Agaw seguriá by Halévy and Tubiana. In fact, this 
etymological suggestion by Halévy was carefully quoted, but not adopted, by 
Tubiana. 


GIDEON GOLDENBERG 


PRESERVATION OF ORIGINAL ARYAN VOCABULARY IN THE 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


The oldest texts—Rgveda and Avesta—of the Indie (Indo-aryan) and 
lranian languages, which together form the Aryan family, agree in much of 
their vocabulary, as well as in much of their grammar and syntax. But a 
comparison of the later forms of each branch shows similar agreements, 
especially of vocabulary, which are not recorded in the old texts. To Georg 
Morgenstierne in his long life as linguist and orientalist we owe more than to 
any other our knowledge of the languages ! spoken on either side of the Indic 
and Iranian border and of the solution of problems arising in their history. 


"The last of his books—apart from the eagerly awaited and nearly completed 


revised edition of his Etymological vocabulary of Pashto—is An etymological 
vocabulary of the Shughni group. Study of this work discloses further instances 
of the community of Indio and Iranian vocabularies, which are recorded in 
neither, or in one only, of the two ancient texte. This brief note arising there- 


1 Signs and. abbreviations are as in CDIAL with the addition of Iranian and other dialeots 
either not found therein or in a different form: Bg. = Bengali, CDIAL = Comparative dictionar y 
of the Indo-aryan languages by R. L. Turner, Dum. = Dum&ki, et al. = and others, EVSh. 
= Etymological vocabulary of the Shughni group by Georg Morgenstierne, Gj. = Gujarati, 
Hi. = Hindi, Kash. = Käshmirl, Khu. = Khufi, h = пй, Mar. — Marathi, Nep. 
= Nepali, Огоаһ. = Oroshon, Pj. = Panjabi, Pras. = Prasun, Rosh. = Roshani, Sı = Sindhi, 


. Snh. = Sinhalese. 
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from is an expression, however inadequate, of gratitude for e friendship of 
over fifty years. 

Ir. *a-pakwa- > Shgh. афба stupid EVSh. 12: Sk. apakva- Suár. > Si. áko 
uncooked (Pras. Gawar. abok food < uncooked food prob. «— Ir) CDIAL 418. 

Ir. *awahaya- > Yazgh. away- to place, put EVSh. 21: Sk. (TS., SBr. 
avasáyayats, cf. avasäna- stopping place RV. > Gj. osän courage at a critical 
time CDIAL 860. 

Ir. *upa-waya- > Barik. bawey- to veil EVSh. 21: IA. *wpcvayatt > Mar. 
ovné to thread, cf. Pa. upavtyats is woven CDIAL 2237. 

Ir. *upa-skar- > Shgh. biččar- to scoop up EVSh. 21, *oc-ákar- > Sar. 
pažčor- to fill with water EVSh. 64: IA. *skar- > Mar. kha/a-iné to scrape, 
poke, and with various enlargements Lah. kharolna, Pj. kharacr à, Mar. kharadné 
CDIAL 13645. 

Ir. *dramana- wormwood > *dramna- > Shgh. cüóm, Ish. dorem (> Brah. 
dranna) EVSh. 22: ТА. *dramana- > Pk. damanaya-, Hi. dauné, et al. CDIAL 
6620 (Kt. drum and Kal. drdfu < Ir. *dramna- CDIAL 14631. 

Ir. *druna- f. > Shgh. can f. bow EVSh. 23: Sk. drund- bow-string (lex. 
only) > Dm. drun bow, Bhal. dluno string of balance, et al. CD_AL 6636, 14634. 

Ir. *trazra- (< *tazra-) > Par. tarku bitter, Pers. talz :Sagh. cid prob. 
< lr. "tarzía-) EVSh. 24: Sk. tabra- buttermilk > Kho. irck bitter, rancid, 
et al, CDIAL 5617. 

Ir. *kartyä- knife > Shgh. édd sword, Psht. батә EVSh. 25 IA. *kertyá- 
> Sh. kači scissors, Nep. kactyd sickle CDIAL 2866. 

Ir. *kärti- > Pahlavi kart large knife, Bal. kārč: IA. "&arü- > Gy. kat 
shears, Si. katt large knife, Bhal. kāti, et al. CDIAL 3069, 143€2. 

lr. *kartä- pit > Shgh. édg- in dagdsl pit of the stomach EVSh. 25: IA. 
kartá- pit RV. > Or. kata heap of coins in a stake, but if this. vith RV. kajd-, 
belongs to the much larger group with guttural + a + retrofiex, it may be of 
Dravidian origin CDIAL 2851. 

Ir. *kamaya- > Shgh. cémb- to agree, Wkh. komay-, et cl. EVSh. 26: 
Sk. kamdyaté loves RV., *utkamayaté > Mar. ukdvné to love CDIAL 1719. 

Ir. *kanka- curved, bent > Pers. kank humpbacked, Shgh tung, f. čang 
curved, bent, et al. EVSh. 26: IA. *kañka- in Sk. kankara- vile, kankäla- poor, 
miserable > Si. kangarars desolate, Pj. kangla beggar, Mar. kdkala cruel, 
et al. CDIAL 2602, 2604. 

Ir. *krdu- > Shgh. &ürd crooked, Yazgh. kið, Pers. kal EVSh. 27: IA. krdhá- 

. crooked RV. > poss. Pk. kudhiya- blunt (or part of a large group—guttural 
+ u + reflexive for ‘ defective’) CDIAL 3261. 

Ir. *däti- striking > Shgh. 8dd fighting, Ish. déd EVSh. 20: Sk. dhafi- 
assault lex. (< *dhàt- 1) > Pk. dhädt-, Pj. dhàr, et al. CDIAL 3772. 

Ir. *fra-yaugana- > Shgh. firyn willow-band fastening уске to plough- 
beam EVSh. 33: Sk. yójana- team RV. CDIAL 10530; prayukta- yoked > 81. 
potu pair CDIAL 8739. 

Ir. *dánà- parched grain > Shgh. Sun, Yaghn. don EVSh. 31: Sk. dhand- 
RV. > Kho. dan, Pj. dhand, et al. CDIAL 6777. 

Ir. *yitka- louse > Khu. fug plant-louse EVSh. 39: Sk. у4&4- louse > Pk. 
jüà-, Gy. fuv, Si. уйа, et al. CDIAL 10512. 

Ir. *fiya- wooden shovel (*sfiya- 1) > Shgh. fay, Sar. fi, ¢ al. EVSh. 34: 
Sk. sphyd- flat piece of wood for stirring AV. > Kho. phi wooden spade, 
Kash. phyuh* snow-scoop, et al. CDIAL 13839. 

Ir. *nišwāpaya- (or *nis-hwapaya-) > Shgh. niddb- to rock to sleep, Rosh. 
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nidéb-, Orosh. nidób- EVSh. 31: Bk. nisvapayatt rocks to sleep RV., nigupta- 
asleep > Bg. nisut sound asleep CDIAL 7468. 
Ir. *naya-, pret. *nita- to churn > Shgh. nay-, nid- EVSh. 32, Khot. niyaka 


"^ fat, et al. Bailey, TPS 1955, 60: Sk. nita- butter > Kt. niwd buttermilk, 


Kal. nir, niu (stem nil-) CDIAL 7545, nétra- string of churning stick CDIAL 
7588. 

Ir. *partway- > Sar. parwey- to veil Bogd. prw’y to wrap EVSh. 60: 
Sk. parivayatı interweaves BhP. (páryuta- set with &вг) > Kash. pirun to 
string (beads), Hi. ptrona to plait CDIAL 7869. 

Ir. *us-fan- and *us-fün- in Rosh. stfan- to rise, Shgh. sifan- EVSh. 72: 
IA. *utphanati > Pj. upphannd to swell, et al, IA. *utphdnayatt > Mar. 
uphanné to winnow CDIAL 1826. 

Ir. *skawana- > Shgh. sikünd pitchfork, Rosh. sibüm EVSh. 73: Sk. 
danta-skavana- picking (the teeth) ApDh. (of. skáut$ picks, pokes SBr., cdsktiydté 
collects RV., sktiydté is poked MaitrS.); Mar. khavné to scrape or scoop, khavná 
a large scraper CDIAL 13646-7. 

Ir. *büra- (< bhrüra-) > Shgh. ойт brown, Yaghn. vur, Mj. vür EVSh. 85: 
IA. *bhrüra- > Si. bhüro brown, et al. CDIAL 9690. 

Av. vaéti- willow > Shgh. wed EVSh. 87: LA. *ecti- > Paš. wei and other 
Dardic forms, Dog. bf CDIAL 12097. 

Ir. *skrniati, *skrita- in Shgh. aésyd cuts, pret. ий et al. EVSh. 100: 
IA. *skyt- in *ut-skartati, *ut-skrtta- > Si. ukhafanu to engrave, Pk. ukkhutta- 
cut CDIAL 1896. 

Ir. *erstä- > Yid. žad ladder, Psht. 254 EVSh. 101: Sk. sriti- entrance RV. 
> Pk. sii- ladder, Ash. tsirt, Wg. ot, ctf CDIAL 12703; LA. *srirä- > Sh. 
eic f. CDIAL 12704. 

Ir. *sruvä- horn (beside Av. srü-) in Khu. Rosh. ddw, do, Sar. dew EVSh. 
104: IA. *éruva- in Pras. üčū, Tor. 36. 

Ir. *uš-haušati, *ui-husta- > Shgh. pres. ziyüyd dries up, pret. ziyast 
EVSh. 109: IA. *ut-éusia- > Pras. tší dry wood CDIAL 1855 (cf. ТА. *ut-$uska- 
> ucchuska- withered Kathäs., Pras. и#Буб dry, Kho. изи to wither, dry up 
(of milk). Cf. ucchusyats dries up ChUp., Pa. ussussats CDIAL 1854. 

Ir. *snatga- snow > Shgh. Zins], et al. EVSh. 110: ТА. sneha- > Pk. siméha- 
snow, hoarfrost, mist CDIAL 13802. 

Ir. *gari- mountain, stone > Av. gatrt mountain, Shgh. žir stone, Psht. yar 
EVSh. 110: IA. girt- mountain, stone RV. > Pras. yire rock, Sh. giri stone, 
Snh. gira rock, gala rock, mountain. 

В. L. TURNER 
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REVIEWS 


Harum B. Roskn: Contemporary Hebrew 
(Trends in Linguistics. State-of-the- 
Art Reports, 11). 249 pp. The Hague, 
Paris: Mouton, 1977. £19.80. 


The publishing history of this important 
work seems to be fairly o complicated: it was 
commissioned by Professor Werner Winter of 
Kiel University and ap as No. 11 in the 
series indicated abave, but no information is 
vouchsafed anywhere about the ten volumes 

resumably preceding the present one. Pro- 
essor Ковбп в foreword 1s dated Jerusalem, 
May 1971 (sic); no item appearing m the 
extensive bibliography was published later 
than 1970, and the book—printed in Hungary 
—bears the Hague date of 1977, although 16 
was issued only in early 1978, almost seven 
years after the fareword was penned, an 
Intolerable delay and no doubt а severe irrita- 
tion to the author. As the bulk of the book 
must have been written in 1969—70, the first 
serious reviews of вцоһ a weighty treatise will 
appear fully ten years later! A century ago 
israeli could be confident that a book com- 
leted ın October would be out well before 
istmas!, and orientalista in the second half 
of the nineteenth century considered three to 
six months the usual tame to see a complex 
manuscript through the entire publishmg 
process. 

I approached the study of the volume under 
review with the keenest and most pleasurable 
antiapation. Not only did I know Rosen as 
one of the most acute and gifted lnguists, 
but our joint teacker, H. J. Poloteky, had 
desoribed this book to me as truly significant 
(and H.J.P. is not given to unwarranted hyper- 
bole). In ihe event, my expectation turned 
out not to have been. pitehed too high, and the 
early promise of browsing in a proof-seb was 
entirely fulfilled by long and. detailed study of 
the finished produst—though, perhaps, in 
somewbat unexpeoted ways. 

The present review seta out to do three 


(1)to show Rosén’s extraordinary ability, 
acumen, originality, and spark; his faoulty 
to see and to evaluste well-known phenomena 
with a completely resh eye and іп a new and 

uinely lluminsting manner. Rosén is 
plamly & linguist of the highest attainments, 
о actually knows languages and whose 
experience is buttressed by proper command 
and first-hand control (rara avis indeed these 


days) ; 

(2) to invite attention to the expression (in 
the present case in English) of his thoughts 
and to find out to what extent his ideas and 
their linguistio representation are well 
matched; indeed, whether ‘the mould mto 
which the material faote ' of contemporary 
Hebrew are cast by Rosén helps us to arrive 


1 Robert Blake, Disraeli, London, 1966, 
p. 143. 


at an adequate description of the working 
mechanism of this language (p. 5); 

(3) to present a few of the many ımportant and 
stimulating recognitions embodied by Rosén 
in his descriptive sketch of Israeli Hebrew ; 
and to ask whether some of the mould, the 
framework, the terminology do not, perhaps, 
exhibit at times so high в degree of oom- 
plexity, theoretical reficsment, and even 
opaqueness of substance and form as to 
vitiste—or at any rate to impede—the very 
purposes they are meant to serve. 


Apart from one or two generalities to be 
discussed presently, I propose to exemplify 
these three major facets oy examining the 
book in ita sequence and adverting to 
some of tho half dozen or sc notes and queries 
penned along the margins о? each page in the 
course of a lengthy perusal. 

The absence of an index in a work which 
appears to ory out for one is highly disturbing ; 
it makes subsequent consult.stion and referring 
back to concepts as well зв examples both 
annoying and onerous. Odc-y enough, Rosen 
himself (p. 61) complains, rightly, about this 
omission in E, Rubinstein’s Ha-ceruf ha-pooliy 
(1 am usmg throughout -Losén's mode of 
transerıbing CH = Contemporary Hebrew). 

The bibliography is exceptionally valuable 
but marred by an mordmate y large number of 
printing mistakes (in contras; to the main body 
of the book which has ver- few) and faulty 
references (the a's and b's requently do not 
tally with the indications provided elsewhere). 

The punctuation throuzhout is highly 
idiosyncratic and differs markedly from the 
commonly accepted modes current in English. 
Particularly disturbing examples will be found 
on p. б, 43, 175, 193, 208, 287, eto. 

e foreword refers to ле help given by 
Mrs Sarah Munster ‘ who located . . . all flawa 
of English expression ; those shat remain . . .’— 
an odd logical lapse for one aa highly trained 1n 
linguistics and philoso; һу cs Rosén is. The 
num ber of plain ‘ mistakes ’ whioh Mrs Munster 
overlooked 18 quite small (2.g. 'immerged ', 
p- 55; ‘ penult stress became to be considered’, 
p.790; ‘the gerund might be well дорое 
(instead of “might well 3e _ disposed " 

** већ”) to embark’, р. 106: «шн оша" i 
p. 133; ‘it might be well applicable’, p. 135, 
instead of ' might well be a»plicable'; there 
are several errors of а simila- kind on pp. 152, 
ue 175, eto.; 'the aiggeion . has been 
argely met wi proval? (p 170) e 
recognizance Xi prs * recognition ’) of the 
importance of this ... в based on H. J 
Polo `s teaching ’, p. 181, stc.). 

Mrs Munster must, howerer, be absolved 
from all blame for the гаће" more disturbing 
and lees eaaily corrected general flaws and 
blemishes in the sphere of zvntax and style. 
It is obviously impossible t> ойе here ale 
numbers of examples of well-nigh total 
opaque constructions ог of sentences of saol 
excessively Teutonic lengta and doubtful 
construability that they constitute a severe 
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barrier to comprehension and intelligibility. 
Two instances, chosen entirely at random, 
must suffice : 


‘ While the new descriptive movement never 
aimed at ' handing down rulings on lan- 
guage ”, without its lovingly probing into 
every functional on [окетег iblle, 
emerging in the new system, neither 
language education of native ers nor 
scientifically devised teaching of Hebrew ва а 
second language would ever have become 
possible ' (p. 42). 


or 


‘What has proved more fruitful and sti- 
mulating to su ent research than any 
other result unes qn in the book, в the 
distinction established between governed 
object and ungoverned adverbial comple- 
ment ... both marked by the presence of a 
preposition which, however, is variable in 
the latter case, and invariable ın the former, 
so that the constituent structure of, e.g., 
(AvKtamasts be-) + sefer '' Y used + a book” 
would be aa shown, while three constituents 
would be present in katavts be-sefer ‘‘ I wrote 
in а book”, due to the substitutability of 
the preposition be- in the latter by, e.g., 'al- 
“ оп э (рр. 46-7). 


I should wish to stress, most emphatically, 
that I am not concerned here with stylistic 
felicity as such but purely and simply with 
syntactical ерау; std ready compre- 
hension. And it 1s in this sphere that, in the 
reviewer's opinion, Rosen has not been well 
served by the pecaliar linguistio medium 
employed in this volume. Most sentenoes 
would benefit from radical re-casting and 
shortening. Quite often the terminological and 
syntactical complexities are such that only 


` after translation mto pan language does the 


genuine importance of n's thought emerge. 
I apologize both to the author and to the 
гөбе: for dwelling on this seemingly external 
Spa but ıt is, in fact, crucial and profoundly 

t to the understanding of a book that 
eminently deserves to be understood and 
appreciated. If the Be reviewer has mis- 
construed things embodied in this essay, then 
16 is assuredly in part on account of his 
obtusenees, but some of the blame has to be 
attributed to a measure of opacity in the for- 
mulation of Rosén’s idess. 

If the mould or framework, created to 
describe the linguistic phenomena of Contem- 
porary Hebrew, has to be that complicated (at 
times even obfuscated), either in substance or 
in expression, then the whole purpose of 


iptive analysis is rendered questionable. 
te een in a pioneering 
endeavour of great subtlety, but I remain con- 
vinoed that the language of schol need 
be neither aroane nor abstruse. H. J. Poloteky, 
whom both Rosén and the reviewer revere as 
their master, has set an example of how 
scholarly rigour can be combined with 
feliottousness of language. 
The contents of the book are briefly as 
follows : 
Chapter 1 is concerned with the nomen- 
clature and identity of Contemporary Hebrew ; 
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ch. 2 provides an account of the study of CH, 
deals with the historical background, and 
surveys the unique revival phenomenon. 
Phonology is the subject of ch. 8, while the 
next section, on content and lexicon, embodies 
в fine study of the absorption of the inherited 
lexicon, Westernized semantic elements, Israeli 
Hebrew content structure, and etymological 
consciousness. This part alone makes it 
abundantly clear that even students of Biblical 
Hebrew cannot afford to persist in therr self- 
in seclusion (just as the obverse is true) 
must venture upon unfamiliar pastures. 

m Chanter 5 is concerned with parte of speech, 
while word-formation and compounding 18 the 
subject of ch. 6. Inflexional and syntaotical 
categories make up ch. 7 and 8, respectively. 
Throughout the book there 1s an uninterrupted 
flow of ideas, an almost uncanny ability to look 

п CH from the outside as well as the inside 
virtually simultaneously, and a degree of 
linguistic expertise that places Professor Rosén 
in a class on his own. 

The chapter on the name and identity of CH 
is, perhaps, a little overlong and makes heavy 
weather of a subject that need not cause ex- 
cessive worry; it certainly has its longueurs. 
There 18 just а soupgon of (quite unnecessary) 
defensiveness when the author avers that ‘ the 
use of the native demgnation 'ívrit in any of 
the European languages would place Israeli 
Hebrew among the non-European native 

forms that do not rank as languages of 
civilization within the European oultural con- 
science’ (р. 16).2 Alas, whatever the name 1 
may be given, CH remains the hermetio 
medium of communication of a linguistically 
olosed society whioh employs English or French 
or German when ıt wishes to emphasize its 
openness to the world. The very fact that 
Rosén’s book is published in English is eloquent 
testimony to the use of certam preferred lan- 
guages within the community of scholars who 
represent the ‘ European cultural conscious- 
ness’ to which he refers. 

It seems to me that Rosén is absolutely 
nght in claiming (p.25): ‘maybe there will 
never be another living language as fascinating 
for the lmguist as Israeli Hebrew because of 
the striking disparatenees of its genealogical 
and its exe relatives '. Simularly sound 
sense a pologia Rosón in his treatment of 
the lacunae in dd phonemic system (pp. 25—6), 
in his characterization of the ‘genuinely 
Semitic’ ideal of Hebrew aspired to by 
orthoepiste and purists alike ‘ in the shape of a 
Brockelmann-style Ara&bo-centrio proto-langu- 
age’ (no di ect towards Brookelmann в 
intended—vertainly not by the reviewer), and 
in the tacit approval accorded to Bergstrasser’s 
dictum, 50 years ago, that ‘ Hebraisch, das m 
Wirklichkeit eme europäische Sprache in 
durohsiohtiger hebraischer Verkleidung ist, 
mit gemeineuropaischen Zugen und einzel- 
sprachlichen Besonderheiten...’ (Einfuhrung, 
47). It might be added at this pomt that not 


з Presumably ‘ consciousness’ rather than 
* conscience ’. On p. 17, note 4, read 
‘millennia’; оп р. 19 ‘ conceptional' (which 
Rosén plaınly does no} mean) should be 
* conceptual ’. 
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everything Bergatrasser said or prophesied in 
that context has come to pass (Rosen, р. 32). 

There are many details of substance, of 
expression, even of spelling (how can a fine 
olassieal scholar like Hosen spell ‘ analyse’ as 
‘analyze ’ I—p. 54 et passim) in the two great 
opening chapters where one might be tempted 
to argue with Rosén, but dwelling on such 
minutiae here might tend to obscure the great 
merit of Ha-’Ivrit Selanu and its successors 
which, m the past 25 years, have placed the 
study of CH on a secure scholarly basis— 
despite much argument and, indeed, vitupera- 
tion by some.  Rosén's stature as a great 
pioneer in this ares is unassailable, 

daxak (p.59) is ‘pressed’ rather than 
' pushed ’ (which із daxaf—good examples, in- 
oidentally, of the biradical root bases in which 
the third acted as a modifier); ‘ ві cative’ 
opposition (р. 68) should, I think, be ‘ signifi- 
cant’ in terms of English phonemic nomen- 
clature. I was surprised to learn of such 
t faulty ' markers of‘ un-Hebrewness ’ as fanto- 
тита or fornografya (which have not come my 
way) when there exist plenty of genuine ones 
(pp. 60-1). Rosen is, of course, right in saying 
that p and f are ‘ an allophonio patr in Biblical 
Hebrew, while they are two distinct phonemes 
in Israeli Hebrew’ (p.64); but I wonder 
whether he would accept the rider that ‘ while 
р and f are distinot phonemes in CH, they yet 
function as an allophonic pair as well’ (not- 
withstanding a few relatively rare cases like 
Attzaver ‘to become friends’ versus hılzaber 
‘to be jomed together ’). 

There are some profoundly interesting and 
highly suggestive passages on the loss of 
quantitative distinctions and of laryngal 
articulations, on the emergence of morpho- 
phonemıo alternations and of new diphthongs. 
The same is true of boundary phenomena and 
suprasegmentals, but at the word ‘ zeroifica- 
tion ' (p. 66) I Башк absolutely. Throughout 
the book Rosén shows a particular penchant 
for sub-standard forms; recourse to them 15 
generally very Uluminating, but іп a few 
inBtanoes this particular enthusiasm produces 
doubtful or trivial resulte. 

As to prominence or stress (pp. 70-1), every- 
one would accept the distinotton between rácu 
‘they ran’ and racá ‘they wanted’ or 'áfu 


‘they flew’ and 'afá ‘ they baked’; but 
difference between dofek ‘pulse’ and dofek 
“knookıng ’ or ‘child’ and yeled ' will 


bring forth ’ is of an altogethor disparate order. 
We are not so much concerned here with ‘ sub- 
phonemio effects typical of [ni et for’, inoi- 

entally] stress prominence’ but with totally 
different vowel quality and р —end 
that applies to both vowels in both Byllables.* 
I do not imagine for a moment that Rosen 
has failed to notice 80 elementary & point, but 
І am puzzled as to what made him adopt that 
particular treatment. I was interested to learn 
that forms like damartem (p. 76) are no longer 
considered (at any rate by Rosén) as sub- 
standard. The summary of the pertinent stress 


з What, incidentally, is a ' nonphonemic 
syllable ' (p. 74) ? It seems to me that several 
t have gone awry in this second para- 
graph on p. 74. 
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features of CH is of great value, but it is, 
unhappily, almost entirelz untouched by the 
prinorples of Ocoam’s razcı. 

Turning to § 3.7.5, I maz perhaps be allowed 
to say that in the first sextence the concesmve 
clause cannot occupy th» postion it does; 
that ‘ correspondingly ` saould read ‘ corres- 
ponding’; that ‘ medium ' should in both 
cases be altered to ‘medial’; that in the 
second line of the second paragraph we should 
read ‘nominal forms present ...'; and that 
in footnote 74 the tranalation of ads 18, of 
course, ‘ gleaming’ rather than ‘ gleaning '. 

Throughout the book tke significance of the 
theoretical introduotions іо each section re- 
mains all too frequently obscure until study of 
the examples adduced alzws us to guess at 
the intended meaning and to make an attempt 
at reformulation. 

ing to the lexicon, Rosén is, of course, 
right in saying that ‘thə Bible ıs still the 
primary point of departure or word meanings ' 
(p. 83); but I cannos tethom the precise 
significance of the follewi-g statement (even 
with the gloss placed on 17 iy the ме 
quotation drawn from Tu--Smai): 


' Exaotly what part of the Hebrew Bible 
played an important snough role to be 
inoluded in the lexicon cf traditional Jewish 
learning, alongside rabb-nical literature, has 
not yet been thoroughl- examuned ’. 


I would venture to diter fiom the view 
(1bid.) that ' there is no pomt in establishing, 
by way of reasearch, the meaning of a Biblical 
Hebrew word and contrasting the latter to 1ts 
current lexical value’. І sould have tho 
this was a legitimate апі highly proütable 
scholarly pursuit, for in shıs way we may 
be able to explore genuine semasiologioal 
developments, or leaps in that evolution 
enoouraged by traditional learning, or the 
arbitrary hand of mnovatcrs, purists, eto. To 
say that ‘not infrequenth tho difference is 
between the scteniific trut? (reviewer's italics) 
and exegetical ition, end not а result of 
lnguistio history’ appears to overlook that 
exegetical tradition is part ef a different level of 
hnguistio history and thas sauentifle truth is 
ıtself an eminently vanabls property. 

Rosen has some very va usable things to say 
on the impact of Bible traaslations, on extra- 
Jewish traditions in the evolution of modern 
Hebrew notions, on the shift of semantio 
centre and spurious semantic change, on 
calques and loan-translaticns, eto. Each one 
of these subjects would dewrve comment and 
detailed annotation, but tte heavy marginalia 
entered m my Handeremplar cannot readily 
be translated mto brief critical notes suitable 
even for so generously prooortioned a review. 
Incidentally, the influence» of Hebrew and 
certam Jewish diaspora lamzuages on Rosén’s 
English may be discerned in his use of 
‘already’; there is an anusing example on 
р. 91. 

R. makes some very interesting obsorvations 
on the уйн pattern, such za gamis ‘ flexible’, 
zadir ‘ penetrable’, razic “washable’, but he 
ів concerned that this pattern 18 derivable only 
from the basic stem. A fornt uke kavil ' admissi- 
ble’ from the Ps‘el ‘ meets ith justafied objec- 


` 
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tion’ (p. 93). Could it be that the lingustio 
rebel of 1955 has joined the establishment and 
has become a normative grammarıan when his 
notions of evolutionary propriety are offended ? 
Is he no longer the mere observer of a language 
evolving haphazardly and ignorantly ? 

That a second defect of the dawr ‘ fragile’ 
pattern should lie ш its failure to ‘ answer to 
the affixal nature of the -able formations by a 
sunilarly affixal process ’ (p. 93) seems to me a 
little far-fetched and to overstate the relevance 
of translational equivalents or models. After 
all, the Hebrew/Aramaıo bar-, ben-, bat-, bne-, 
bnot- forms, which supplement the gats pattern 
(bar-tikun ‘repairable’, ben-tmuta ‘ mortal’, 
ete.), have a e antiquity which long 
precedes any E n mcdels.* Even Rosén’s 
cautiously wo question as to whether in 
CH bar-formations the Anklang to German 
-bar (as in trag-bar ‘ portable ' ) might have 
been ‘a supporting factor’ appears to me & 
саве of lucus a noh сео 

In ınstanoos where Arabio phonemes foreign 
to Hebrew are replaced by Hebrew ones, such 
as dwa ‘maize’ (Arabio 3,5), I wonder 
whether tho approximation is not graphio 
rather than phonetic ? (p. 95). 

On р. 110 (and in several other places) 
Rosen refers to the late Churchill versus 
Churchill w late. Y realize, of course, in which 
context this ubiquitous example is adduced, 
but in English 16 will not work in this form. 
‘Late’ can be used of the relatively recently 
dead only and then the title must be prefixed: 
thus ‘the late Mr. Churchill’ or ‘the late 
King George VI’, but not ‘ the late Napoleon ° 
or ‘ the late Victoria ’. 

In the most stimulating discussion on 
verboids and extrapositional transformations 
(pp. 97-113) I would argue that ha-zavera dels 
ёта tamar ‘my girl-friend 1s called Tamar’ 
differs marginally from dem ha-xarera deli 
tamar, for the extraposition does add an 
‘ extra’ dimension to the first phrase. In the 
sentence mila zo peruda baaya, rendered by 
Rosen as ‘this word means ''problem "' 
(p. 110), one may also deteot the meaning ‘ the 
explanation of this word is problematio’. 
I find it equally hard to see why the sentence 
mkor ha-yarden ba-xermon ‘the source of the 
Jordan за in the Hermon’ is acceptable, but 
ha-yarden mkoro ba-zermon would have ‘the 
nongense interpretation’: ‘the river Jordan 
has its source in the Hermon’. In what way 
does the latter phrase fail to give either 
syntactic or semantio satisfaction ? 

The sub-standard variants Tamar haya la 
susim or even Tamar haya la '@ ha-susim 
‘Tamar had (the) horses’, in which the ' no 
longer concord-motivating pl sunm has 
acquired the status of a direot object ^ (p. 113), 
were a surprise to me. The expression 'izpat 
laazov ‘ one minds leaving ’ (p. 114) ia not even 
marked as slang; I suppose it is not always 

to be sure about the line of demarcation 
between standard and sub-standard modes of 
speech. The phrase kar li lacet I would not 
render as ' es ist mir kalt hinauszugehen ’ but 
rather as ‘zu kalt’... (footnote 98). 


: bar-kayma (p. 94) i is surely ‘ enduring ' and 
not ' maintainable ’. 
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The present volume’s long gestataon period 
in the prees has made it ımpossible for Rosén to 
consult, apropos of his important observations 
on the adjective, D. J. Kamhi's ‘ The term 
oor m Hebrew and its status as a grammatical 

{орогу in BSOAS 1971/2 or the same 
ойо olar's ‘ The gentilitial adjective m Hebrew ' 
in JRAS 1971/1. Inoidentally, 1s dafdefet 
really ‘atlas’ (p.121) and not ‘ loose-leaf 
notebook ’ ? 

Rosén states that ‘ the radical has come to 
replace the root in all of the formational pro- 
cesses ın Israeli Hebrew’ (р. 123). In support 
of this view (and it is, of course, one that makes 
good limguistio sense) he adduces m-s-d 
'institution' (root узай) and med ‘he 
institutionalized' or minua ‘ motonzation ° 
(root nw‘) which is not confused with the root 
mn‘ ‘to impede’. Yet I am still wondering 
whether this mode of contemplating things 
does not open up an unnecessarily wide gulf 
between theory and commonsense? The 
theoretical justification, which is not in dis- 
pute, ı8 essentially based on a few fairly ex- 
oeptional instances, while the notion of the 
root surely remains consciously the basis of the 
formational prooess. Indeed, forms like misud 
or mınua are strongly root-bound, even though 
they are historically fictitious roote 

When Rosen refers to the Aramatc origin of 
such compounding bases as rav-, rad-, tat- 
(p. 125), it ıs only fair to mention that rav- at 
any rate 18 here used in its Hebrew meaning 
* multi-' rather than in the Aramaic sense of 
‘great’. -w and -ty are described (р 127) as 
semantically void derivational suffixes, but are 
there not some partial exceptions in the case 
of -sy ? Expressions like тами kalbtt ‘ dog- 
like quality’ ог ‘айаш dubbi | bear-like 
stubbornness ' su & little more than mere 
* transformational value ’. 

Rosén tells us that his classification of the 
adjective into strong and weak classes has 
certain pregnant consequences for the forma- 
tion of adverbs . 133-4). Thus katav yafe 
t he wrote beautifully’ is clear to me, but фе 
anyone really say katav kacar ‘he wrote 
briefly ’ rather than bekicur ? I was under the 
impression that instead of kaiav barur ‘he 
wrote olearly’ one used the fem. plur. for 
adverbialization in the ‘strong category’, 
і.е. katav berurot, and the fem. smg. for the 
‘ weak class’, 1.е. katav 2021 ‘ he wrote freely ' 
——ог 18 this merely the echo of а past age un- 
known to CH? 

I am also puzzled why i in ‘ loose compounds ` 
(pp. 150-1) arui-panim * impertinence ' should 
be acoopted, while ’oz -panim is oharacterized as 
a ‘nongense expression’. I have certainly heard 
the latter шей both in the sense of ‘ cheek’ 
as well as ‘ daring’, and this understanding 18 
corroborated in Even-Shoshan’s dictionary. 

Part d the difficulties encountered ш 
studying. Му important book is oon- 

gn ae inspired coinages of words, 
ur ee formations, unhyphenated 
negative nouns, or idiosyneratically employed 
usages. Some of these are transparent enough 
(such ав ‘ widespreadness’ on р. 35), while 
others are pretty opaque (such as ‘ deter- 
mination-oppositive' in footnote 105). Alto- 
gether Rosén manifests a keen attachment to 
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bahuvrihi (12,34. we OX sl) combinations 
(see anon) and other unfamiliar modes of ex- 
pression in English: ‘ manalysability ’ (р. 99), 
* retrograde ' (p. 155, mstead of “retrogres- 
sive’), ‘determmated’ (ibid., which 18 ре 
empted for different semantio contexts), 
individualization ', ‘undetermmation ’ (p. 189), 
© preindividnalized ' (p. 161), * undeterminat- 
ing’ and ‘ indeterminating ' (p. 162), ' deter- 
mina&on-deixis characterized’ (p. 163), * com- 
plex categorial purport’ (p. en 
bility ’ (р. 169), ‘ appurtenee ' (p. 174), ‘ a - 
tenantive' (p. 175), * admissivity > s Toa), 
' mutual inderivabi ity ' (p. 217), eto., etc. 

'Determinateness is the mark ‘of non- 
predicativity ' (p. 157)—exemplified by : 
ha-menahel ‘adem ‘ the director is guilty ' 
ha-'ašem menahel ‘ he who 16 guilty is director ' ; 
but would a well-formed sentence, such ав 
ha’ adem hu ha-menahel ‘the guilty one is the 
director’, not run counter to Rosén's rule ? 
І am not quite clear what the ‘analogous 
results’, referred to in connexion with the 
copula Au (p. 158), signify in that context. 

Rosén introduces a most interesting dis- 
oussion on the ‘ obligatory determmation of 
oronymios ... and hydronymios' in contrast 
to the ‘obligatory non-determinstion of 
toponymios' (р. 181). Yet toponymics like 
ма, ha-Saron, Áa-negeo appear to infringe 

елга. quu e Would 16 not be more 
economi say that toponymics may take 
the definite artiole with the general exception 
of the names of towns and countries ? 

Iam greatly taken with Rosén’s disquisition 
on the article partüif in CH, such as mi-ycirot 
Bialik ‘ works by Bialik’ (pp. 162-3). Par- 
tacularly striking, if a trifle contrived, is his 
example 'az kiblu mi-bne-m mi-bne- 
misparta 'et-kol-ha-rzuà ' then members of hia 
family (mi- art. part.) received from the (mi- 
prep.) members of her family the entire 


property ’. 

Pho uso of the article (definite or indefinito) 
in connexion with various types of ‘ school ’ in 
English is a little more complicated than Rosén 
allows for. But his reflections on number in 
CH are again greatly illuminating (pp. 164 ff.). 
It is not so much that these observations are 
invariably new, but they are stimulatingly and 
intelligently focused. I had not known that 
the Aramaic or pseudo-Aramaio plural suffix 

-in tends not to оше plural concord; thus 
apparently Aa-modiin ha-cva'iy ‘ military 
intelligence ’ (footnote 162). 

Of very considerable syntactical import is 
the section on case where | find myself in basio 
agreement with Rosén’s cogently argued 
position. Meanwhile he may have seen some 
relevant works on English which may not have 
been readily available when the bibliography 
was concluded in 1970, such as F. R. Palmer's 
A linguistic study of the English verb (partı- 
oularly the section on phrasal verbs) and 
Cowie & Mackin’s Verbs with Prepositions and 
Particles (Oxford Dictionary of Current 
Idiomatio English). While be-, le-, eto., can 
generally (though not invariably) be sub- 
stituted, the direot object marker ’ef can not. 
aot how would one approach an example like 

is: 
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‘ant mevaker 'ei 5 ‘ Loriticize Yohanan’; 

'ani mevaker be-zeyfa ‘I vat Haifa’ (be- with 
places) ; 

"ant mevaker ’ecel yoranan ‘I visit Yohanan’ 

(ecel with persons). 

I was surprised to learn íp. 173) that a com- 
plete inventory of CH verla * ‘with their case 
governments’ had not yec been attempted— 
at any rate by 1970. WlLat an ideal subject 
for an enterprising Ph.D. student of genuine 
ability ! However, the study of phrasal verbs 
in CH, an inoreasingly important area, is 
essentially a matter for the lexicon rather than 
the grammar. In this the situation 
differs somewhat from the modalities of oase 
in its traditional sense. 

The constraints on the ase of adjectives as 
constructs (already referred to above) are 
interestingly set out .1741f) 1 am 
wondering, however, whe-her there is not a 
difference between yeled rhir iflsa ‘a quick- 
witted child’ (not ' quiok of apprehension’, 
thus at least thrice, though tafas can, of course, 
connote both * apprehend” ' and ‘ comprehend °) 
and ha-yeled sr be-tfisate ‘ the child is quiok 
of comprehension’; in tae latter case one 
would probably expect th» sentence to have 
continuation, say del zukeyha-matematika ‘ the 
child is quick in his comprehension of the laws 
of nn ^ 

cnl 187, m the discussion of aspect or 
have some difficulty with the example 
nee haya kvar nigmar. * the movie picture 
would already be over’. My problem is con- 
cerned with the full stop afer nigmar and with 
the translation. In my (no doubt imperfect) 
understanding the sentence must continue (in 
contrast with ha-seret kvar nigmar ‘ the movie 
is over?) with something Ike keJe-nixnsu ha- 
gotrim ' the movie was already finished when 
the policemen entered '. 

I feel a little unsympathezio towards Rosén’s 
search for a suitable termmology for the CH 
tenses (pp. 195 if). I should have thought the 
indigenous terms were entimly adequate; and 
if there is any objection tc their adoption by 
the international world of scholarship, then 
one must hope that cu nigra T may be devised 
that is purely externally descriptive in terms 
of form rather than antes I fear that the 
term ‘ appeal ’ for the name If‘ a binary verbal 
category, one of whose term: is the imperative’ 
(p. 198) leaves me equally cold. But I was 
interested to learn (р. 19% of the existence 
of such ‘in sub-standard’ analogical 
innovations as dan ‘sleep! , pol ‘fall!’, Skav 
(for &av) ‘he down'’, kanes (for hikanes) 
‘come in!’. With the exception of kav, these 
had not come my way; kenes is particularly 
surprising, аз in ‘ordinary’ Hebrew it oan 
only mean ‘assemble!’, and the alleged 
innovation thus interferes vith a live form in 
a olosely neighbouring struczural and semantic 
register 


The anecdotal corroboration which Professor 
Rosen seeks for the distribction of imperative 
forms (footnote 185) suggests that he is more 
of a VIP than even I had imagined, for the 
Israeli switchboard opersto-s who say to him 
tamtin bevakaia manage only a meagre wake 


when addressing me. 
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The reference on p. 203 should reed Lev. 
8:7 and not Gen. 8:6. 

The oba on inflexional categories con- 
cludes on this thought-provoking note: 


*... an Israeli Hebrew dictionary should list 

the verbal as well as the nominal entries 

according to the stems and not by the root 
which, however traditional їп Arabic and 
later in Semitic lexicography, is no longer 

a useful practice ’. 

With regard to nouns thus has, of course, long 
been done (even in such traditional works as 
Gesenius’ dictionary), but in the case of verbs 
one might well advocate selective lısting 
according to stems, where appropriata. 

The section on syntactical categories 18 
relatively bref (and at times neither easy to 
follow nor to digest), largely no doubt because 
a great deal of syntactic material is included 
in other parts of the book. In CH it must be 
even more diffloult than elsewhere to decide 
what is sub-standard syntax and what 18 not. 
I was struck by the sentence (footnote 212) 
lir'ot lo та 'oto, "aval dibarti ito ba-telefon * I 
did not actually [my translation] see him, but 
I talked to him on the phone’. However, it 
is hard enough to give a coherent and satisfying 
description of standard-type Hebrew sentences, 
let alone indulge in the byways of substandard. 

, even though it is undoubtedly true 
at the latter may make в contribution to the 
elucidation of more elevated discourse. 

I must conclude. I would have failod in my 
duty as a reviewer, had I given the impression 
in these desultory notes and comments that 
Rosén’s book as a whole was other than high! 
significant. The space devoted to this ware 
is amply justified by the major contribution it 
makes to Hebrew studies and indeed to lin- 
guistio contemplation in general. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


ALEXANDER SCHBIBER (ed): Ignaz 
Goldziher : Tagebuch. 342 pp., 17 
plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1978. £23. 


When I first heard of the impending publi- 
cation of Goldziher’s diary, I wae scarcely 
able to assuage my keen and impatient antiai- 

tion, After all, I had been brought up on 

Idziher’s extensive private hbrary which 
was aoquired by tho incipient Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem in 1923 and was catalogued 
by my late teacher, D. H. Baneth? (vividly 
descri m ©. Scholem’s remarkable Von 
Berlin nach Jerusalem, Frankfurt, 1977, 206-7). 
I had always been conscious of Noldeke's 
admiration for the ‘ geniale Zug, den Goldziher 
und Wellhausen hatten ' (C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
ZDMG, 1931, 281) and of the uniqve position 
which Goldziher ocoupied in Islamio studies. 
Moreover, I had known, as а close fellow- 
student, Goldziher redivivus, the late and 
greatly lamented 8. M. Stern who, by general 
consent, was made in the image of I. G. by 


1 Cf. my article in the D. Н. Baneth memorial 
volume, ' D. Н. Baneth and philological pre- 
cociousness ', which also refers extensively to 
Goldziher’s astounding gifts. 
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dint of precociousness, brilliance, background, 
interests, and scholarly bent, trend, and 
publications. To those who are apt to lament 
the passing of the age of Goldziher or Stern one 
might, perhaps, recall the names of Goitein 
and van Ess, Kister, or Wansbrough. 

The diary was begun on Goldziher’s fortieth 
birthday in 1890 and starte with а summary, 
of some 125 pages, of his life up to that point. 
Thereafter it takes us in small instalments, 
penned at irregular intervals, to the year 1019, 
within two years of Goldziher's death. It 
peters out with the sudden death from in- 
fluenza of his young, gifted, and much loved 
Peyptologist daughter-in-law. This was a 
deeply traumatic event in Goldziher's Ше 
which broke his spirit and had a much more 
decisive impact on him than the suicide of his 
son Miksa Adolf (1880-1900) which в only 
briefly recorded (p. 228) in fairly opaque terms 
and never referred to again. 

Professor Scheiber, the editor, was a pupil 
of Bernhard Heller, one of Goldziher’s most 
faithful disciples. When Goldziher’s son Karl 
died in 1955, the diary came into Scheiber’s 
асна Until then ita contents had onl: 

n known to Goldziher's wife and son. It 
is plain from express references that Goldziher 
wanted the diary to be studied by his sons; 
and the fact that ıt was composed in German 
rather than Hungarian (despite the fact, trans- 
parent throughout, that he was a conscious 

ungarian patriot) suggesta very strongly, m 
addition to more oblique evidence, that tho 
author himself hoped that his reflections would 
eventually be published. Earlıer publication 
was certainly precluded by the law of libel, for 
some of those roughly handled in these pages 
proved to be of remarkable longevity. 

It must have been an agonizing decision for 
Scheiber (though he is extremely reticent on 
the subject) whether to publish the diary in 
full, warts and all, or whether to use extracts, 
or even to write a biography of Goldziher with 
copious quotations from the diary. The present 
reviewer must confess that he now wishes the 
last course had been adopted. Scheiber speaks, 
with remarkable understatement, of Goldziher’s 
passionate and often malicious judgement (p. 9) 
of men who were not only flne scholars but 
also ‘ unanfechtbar ’ in human terms. In faot, 
Goldziher exhibits a quite astonishing vo- 
cabulary of invective and vituperation which, 
in its tedious repetitivenees, will come as a 
great shook to many Goldziher admirers. Some 
two thirds of the total extent of the diary are 
filled with complaints, attacks, self-pity, and 
no small measure of vainglory. Оле reader at 
least, though fascinated by the all too fow 
passages on scholarship, friendships among 
orientaliste, orientalist congresses, journeys to 
the orient, and Islamic publications, now 
wishes he had remained 1n the pre-diary state 
of jählliyya. The impact of ths human die- 
appointment, upon studying this wellmgh 
unrelieved flow of obloquy, was overwhelming 
and traumatic. 

Of course, the hatred (‘ Hass ' is a recurrent 
theme, icularly on p. 153) and the many 
un manifestations of the use of langu- 
age not normally associated with scholars or 
soholarship have to be understood within the 
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context of Goldzıher’s unusual career. He had 
his first book, entitled Stchat Jiezchak (plate 1), 
published when he was twelve, a quite respeot- 
able work of scholarship on the origin, ete., of 
rayer. At the age of thirteen, on his Bar- 
ttsvah, he insisted, agamst the Jewish 
authorities, on preaching a one-hour long 
sermon from the pulpit of his ogue 
(pp. 22-3); later that day he engaged m a long 
Talmudio disqusition, and during his toast to 
teachers and guests, the same evening, he was 
во moved by his own eloquence that he broke 
down in tears. 

He attended Budapest University from the 
age of sixteen and shone in Hebrew, Arabio, 
Turkish, and Persian—and indeed in every- 
thing else he touched. Нә published trans- 
lations from Turkısh into Hungarian (the late 
J. Schacht used to tease his studente by 
drawing their attention to a fine Portuguese 
translation of this work—in the unlikely event 
that anyone failed to understand Hungarian). 
His first teacher was Vambéry, and whatever 
the latter’s scholarly and personal defeots may 
have been, it is hard to imagine that they could 
have deserved the sustained vilification to 
which he is subjected throughtout the diary. 

The Hungarian Government sent the pre- 
cocious scholar to study in Berlin where he was 
not imp Rodiger but moderately 
stimulated by Wetzstem. Не lived in the 
house of A. Berliner, the Targumic scholar 
(who curiously fails to be annotated by the 
editor), From there he went to Leipzig to 
study under Fleischer who became his real 
mentor and where he found able fellow 
steers He gained his doctorate there before 

to Leiden where he met de Goeje 
Hater also Snouck who became particularly 
olose to him). Leipzig and Leiden are rays of 
hope and brief periods of happiness in an 
otherwise almost unrelieved recital of gloom. 

1873-4 (aetate 23-4) was svent in Damascus, 

Jerusalem, and Cairo, and that year produces 
some of the finest ges in the entire work. 
He is debriously nappy m Syris; considers 
Jerusalem as ‘eine der unangenehmsten 
Erinnerungen meines Lebens in meiner Seele ' 
(p. 65); at first tolerates and later loves Cairo 
where he becomes the first non-Muslim student 
at Al-Azhar. Dis attamments in Arabio and 
Islamic studies had reached a remarkable peak 
во early in his career. 
He became а Privatdozent at Budapest 
Uni ity in his early twenties, was a ; 
though still unpaid, Professor at 45, but had 
to wait til the age of 55 before he received a 
ohaır and paid appointment at hie university. 
Subsequently he became Dean of the Faculty 
and President of his section of the Hungarian 
Academy (he had been elected a corresponding 
member when he was 26). Most European 
academies made him an honorary member, and 
many universities conferred on him honorary 
doctorates (he reckoned he had accumulated 
twenty such honours—pp. 293, 205). But he 
still felt neglected l and slighted in his own 
country—quite without reason as far as one 
вап judge. 

The central—and in its dire mental and 

chological consequences by far the most 
teful-—oireumstanoe in his life was the faot 
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that he held no paid a>pointment at his 
university from the age о- 25 to 55. Those 
thirty years he served as se of the Jewish 
community of Budapest. No doubt this was 
an office uncongenial to в scaolar of Goldziher's 
importance; and it was, moreover, a chore 
which took him away, for several hours each 
day (apart from generous vacations), from his 
Muslim pursuits; yet he found the time to 
[ойо publications not only of a quality 

ut also of a quantity that must be the envy 
of every full-time university teacher. Further- 
more, he was able to attead orientalıst con- 
gresses and take time of to give lectures 
throughout the soholarly world. 


It would appear, therefcre, that the much 
maligned | rs of the cewish community 
did show very reasonable oonsıderation to their 
internationally famous secretary; and they 


must also have remunerated his services very 
adequately, for otherwise һе could scarcely 
have undertaken such long and expensive 
journeys or, most mmportan-ly, have beer in a 
position to refuse the many sifers of prestigious 
chairs made to him at frecuent intervals. It 
18 & Curious phenomenon t» observe how the 
Budapest Jewish authorit=s, who came to 
Goldziher's aid when the un-versity was unable 
or un to offer him a properly remuner- 
ated [бөзү De inoreaamnzly the butt of his 
ром contempt and inceed hatred. While 
hked Jewish learning, ke came to detest 
those who dispensed it and developed a 
pene loathing for the representatives of 
udapest Jewry. He himself 1s cast in the role 
of a heautoniimorumenos th»oughout the diary 
which is, unhappily, pe-meated by ths 
plethora of tedious and repetitive invective 
(pp. 167-8 are a small aad not untypioal 
example of this genre}. 

I have already referred to the wellnigh 
inexplicable fact that he perested in this misery 
and turned down many distinguished positions 
abroad : director of the Cairo Khedivial Library 
in succession to ths Copsologust L. Stern 
(р. 77); а chair at Pra, versity (p. 112); 
chairs at Breslau ang | Hale, the latter the 
orphaned Lehrstuhl of his bte friend August 
Muller (p. 165); the chair «f Arabio at Cam- 
bridge in succession to Robertson Smith (at в 
salary of £700 p.a.—p. 172) then Konigsberg 
(р. 233), Heidelberg (p.290), and the most 
gratifying offer of all: the sucoesmor at 

trassburg to the great Nold>ke (p. 249) whom 
Goldziher rightly revered. The reasons fo? his 
refusals are not easy to fachom: he speaks 
generally of his duty to stay in Hungary and, 
on one occasion, he refers zo his obligations 
towards his sister's children; but 
at the operative times they were either 
adolescenta or grown up. And if money in 
support of those obligations was the oruoial 
factor, one would imagine that these senior 
university positions would have produced an 
income readily com ble with that of the 
detested job of Gemeinde-ekreiär or mere 
shammes (‘synagogue servant’ or verger) і 
Goldziher’s own invariable Cesoription. 

And when he was finally released from his 
serfdom and slavery (again his own words), 
his soul had been too deerly affected: the 
bugbears of the past continwe to be conjured 


>. 
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up and are now joined by new ones, pecially 
students (‘ein so verkommenes Gesindel von 
Horern ’—p. 284). It зв hard to umagine what 
exactly they had done to deserve those 
epithets. 

It 18 with pleasure and relief that one turns 
away from G.’s bruised psyche and rejoices in 
the purple N reos dealing with his own 
writings, with visits by Muslims from all over 
the Islamic world to see the master and to pay 
homage to the greatest hving islamisant, and 
with his relations with his colleagues. Those 
relations appear to have been almost unıforml 
fnendly (with the notable exception of D. 
Müller at Vienna who is to him ınvarıably 
* der sohmierigste polnisohe Jude ', p. 151), and 
none of the prickliness confided to his diary and 
practised in A sooms to have crossed 
the frontiers of the k.k. Empire. His friend- 
ee with Fleischer, August Muller, Snouok, 
and Carlo Land were particularly close. 
The last-named (1848-1924) offered Һа 
almost yearly hospitality at his- magnificent 
‘Schloss’. But he also saw Noldeke and de 
Goeje regularly, liked Kautzsch and Robertson 
Smith, admired Wellhausen, met Hommel and 
Glaser, kept aloof from Sachau, and described, 
with considerable prescience, my future teacher 
Torezyner as genial (p.294). No adjective 
oould characterize more accurately and tell- 
ingly this brilliant and wayward soholar. 

Before the first world war, in an era without 
passports and with cheap and convenient rail 
connections, there was, in fact, a good deal 
of coming and going among orientaliste, and 
Goldziher enjoyed those occasions to the full. 
As a good Hungarian patriot he saw to it, at 
Aberdeen and Leiden, that he was not 
bracketed with the Austrians. His polyglot 
talents came to the fore in trans-Éuropean 
travel, and his oriental ap ce and lin- 
guistac versatility made it possible for him to 
pass as an Arab or a Turk. When his unıver- 
sity salary was raised, he thought ıt appro- 


_ priate to call on the Minister of Education in 


person to express his gratitude (p. 295), в 
custom which Mr Mark Carlisle would probably 
not like to see emulated in this country. 

The editing of the diary is not entirely 
faultless. There are в few oddities of Arabio 
and of Arabio transcriptions (pp. 92 and 194 
are oases in point) and a not inconsiderable 
number of errors in German. One might have 
been inolmed to attribute the latter to in- 
advertences and lapsus calams in the original, 
but two mistakes on p. 15 (for which we 
possess Goldziher's own testimony 1n plate 9) 
put us on our guard against such a general 
assumption. I would here only mention some 
curious constructions and solecisms on pp. 52, 
64, 57, 60, 65, 66, 93, 114, 118, 121, 154, 264. 

The annotation (pp. 315-27) of most personal 
names referred to m the diary is very helpful 
and indeed essential. There are & few minor 
errors (such as note 198 about Sir М. E. Grant 
Duff whose dates are 1829—1906 and who was 
not ‘ Ministerprasident’ but Governor of 
Madras; or note 493 about Torezyner who 
was never & Professor in Berlm but ' Dozent’ 
at the ' Lehranstalt fur die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums’); and in а number of cases the 
annotation is not attached to the first mention 
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of a name (such as M. Hartmann who first 
appears on p. 172 but is not annotated until his 
ва mention on р. 261; or van Berchem, 
p.180, and Mommsen, p. 60, eto.); Glaser 
appears in two annotations (notes 201 and 
270). More serious is the occasional omission 
of any annotation: I have already referred to 
A. Berliner and to the well-known Coptic 
scholar, L. Stern, who 18 neither annotated nor 
indexed (pp. 66, 77); the same applies to Graf 
August von Platen (1706-1835), the poet 

. 205); to Friedrich Rosen (1856-1935), 

rman dıplomat and orientalıst (p. 261), to 
Cornelius van Dyok (pp. 56, 216)—only his 
son appeara in the mdex; or to the biblical 
scholars K. H. Graf and W. Vatke who are 
neither annotated nor given any initials in the 
index. 

That index leaves muoh to be desired. Far 
too many individuals &ppear without their 
initials; in some cases erent men with 
identical names have been conflated; not all 
references are correct: MacDonald is not 
mentioned on p. 233 but on p. 232; Lambert 
likewise occurs on p. 232 and not on p. 233; 
quite a few names have been ошен alto- 
gether; Robertson Smith should not be listed 
вв ‘Smith, W. Е’; Hanna Lofer appears 
also on p. 103, Buhari (though provided with 
other diacritics) should read Buhari or Bukhari 
or Buchar, and pp. 206 and 210 should be 
added to his index entries, eto., eto. 

It is a great inconvenience that personal 
names only are listed in the index ; place names 
and titles of Arabio treatises, particularly 
Goldziher’s own works, cannot be looked up. 
One searches in vain for Al-Azhar or sumularly 
central entries. 

Ав а ouriosum in the literature relevant to 
Goldziher one might mention Rosa Katz, 
Philologische Fruhbegabung, Groningen, 1957, 
especially pp. 21 ff. (of. also the reference in 
footnote 1 above). 

Despite my misgivings about this volumo 
and ita unwelcome revelations, I ought to say 
that I have studied it with fasomation, It has 
sent me back to browsing in Goldziher's other 
writings where scholarshrp is uncontaminated 
by personal spleen and unmixed with mani- 
festations of passionate and plamly unfair 
judgements which are apt to undermine one’s 
faith in the detachment and (indeed m 
Goldziher’s case) in the majesty of the highest 
realms of learnmg. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Syıvıa Powzıs: Der Kalender der 
Samaritaner anhand des Кий hisäb as- 
sinin und anderer Handschriften. 
(Studia Samantana Bd. III.) xvi, 
388 pp. Berlin, New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1977. DM 98. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
European scholars made contact with the 
remnants of the Samaritan seot. Already at 
that time they were desirous of gettin 
acquainted with the Samaritan calendar an 


chronology in order to learn the principles 
underlying it. This subject was of interest not 
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only for a better understandin 
Jewish seot, but was ар to shed some 
light on the age and development of the Jewish 
calendar as well, However, their efforts met 
with difficulties, because knowledge of the 
computing of the calendar and soquaintance 
with the astronomioel tables used for this end 
were the privilege of only a very small circle of 
priests and learned scribes, and were kept as в 
secret in the priestly family. To this day, 
twice & year, abe of АЎ (с. August) 
and Shevat (c. February), about seven weeks 
prior to the festivals of the Seventh Month 
(i.e., the Jewish New Year) and Passover, & 
half- calendar is issued by the high priest 
to the community. Each male member is 
obliged to buy a copy and to offer in exch 
a contribution of a fixed sum (half a shekel. 
It is for this reason that the oslendar itself 18 
called. Terumah (contribution). 

The first person who succeeded 1n publishmg 
a calendar was J. Sosliger, who published two 
in 1598. Binoe that tame other scholars followed. 
suit, e.g., M. Gaster, who issued a calendar for 
a full year (1910/11) in 1925-28, апі Е. 

Robertson, whose publication ‘The Astrono- 
mical Tablos and Calendar of the Samaritans ' 
(BJ RL, 1939) is the most ımportent contri- 
bution m this field. A valuable survey of the 
history of this research is given by the 
authorese, 8. Powels, in her introduotion to her 
book on the calendar of the Samaritans based 
on the КЫЙЛЬ Aisib cs-sinin and other MSS. 
(op 17-20). 

e Kitab hisüb as-sinin (KS) edited here 18 
not merely a Samaritan calendar, as, e.g., the 
one published by M. Gaster (Studies and Terts, 
Vol. 1, pp. 591- 000), but a booklet comprising 
me 


of this oldest 


An introduction by the priest El‘azar 
‘aba al-Mu‘in b. Sadaga al-Law: (‘Abd al- 
Mu'In is the Arabio translation of the Hebrew 
name El'azar) who caloulated this calendar 
for the year 1964/65 ‘pp. 1-21). In this mtro- 
duction “атат makes an attempt to provide 
the user of the calendar with explanations as 
to the arrangement of the tables, the basic 
knowledge concerning the Samaritan religious 
year, ınoluding their estivals and the weekly 
perioopes read on the Sabbaths. In addition, 
he liste the names of the months of the Muslim 
lunar and the Christian (Julian and Gregorian) 
solar year. He concludes this part with the 
enumeration of the Semaritan accents used in 
the reading of the Pentateuch. 
5 2. The tables of a oalendar for a full 
amarilan year corresponding to the year 
1964/65 ОЁ, one table en month 1b. 
23-48). 

3. A Pryyut (liturgical poem) on the True 
Reokoning (of the oalandar) (pp. 49-54). 

The authoress defines the aım of her book as 
an attempt to summarize and supplement the 
previous work done in this field of research ‘ so 
as to be a useful tool for the student of 
Samaritanism and chronology alike, to give a 
comprehensive description of the Samaritan 
calendar, define its place in the systems of the 
oriental and occidental calendar, and, last not 
least, to promote the understan of the 
difficult Bamarrtan-Habrew text and termi. 


nology ’ (p. v). 
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The original MS. of the KE is written in the 
Samaritan script, but out of technical oon- 
siderations ıt had to be twensliterated into 
Hebrew characters (p.10). Its editing con- 
stitutes an important step in the advancement 
of our knowledge of the Barzaritan calendar. 
Together with a translation nto German and 
ample annotations it forms ;he main of 
the present book (pp. 145-239). To this the 
authoress added two prefatcry chapters, the 
first Ve inter alia, an. enumeration of 
additional . of the Samar-tan calendar and 
astronomical tables (pp.3—7). The second 
chapter comprises a detailec account of the 
Samaritan calendar, its origin, explanation of 
the caloulation of its time daments, such as 
hours, oto., the Samaritan “estivals and the 
division of the Samaritan Pentateuoh into its 
weekly portions. All along many comparisons 
and parallels with the Jewsh calendar are 
adduced (pp. 25-148). 

In an appendix another oa.endar MS. (Cod. 
858 of the Gaster Collection) is edited, trans- 
lated and annotated (pp. 301-38). 

A bibliographical list is added, divided into 


two язар (a) Quellenkteratur (source 
literature, ye (b) &ekundárliteratur 
usine aud] Шы . 343-7), followed by в 
very useful alpbabeticg list of calendrical and 


astronomical terms о 
those in German, then in 
Arabio (pp. 351—78). 
From this description of tae contents it is 
evident that the authoress invested much 
thought and hard work m order to present she 
student of Samarrtanism with а monograph on 
a subject which until now has not been 
accorded such а comprenersive treatment. 
Notwithstanding the importa2oe of the publi- 
cation, or rather because of it, the reviewer 
would like to voice some oriti«al remarks. 
On p. 8 the authoresa remarks: ‘ The intro- 
duction is in almost pure Heb-aw, whereas the 
oem is com: in a mixtu-e of the written 
itan-Hebrew-Arabio language’. Haw- 
ever, а closer scrutiny reveals -hat in the intro- 
ductory part different linguBtic layers may 
be discerned, vir. the Hebrew of part I (the 
page numbers are those of the MS.) on pp. 1-13, 
8; 20, 23-21, 12 the language is mixed with 
Aramaıo and Arabio elements, including many 
semantio loans from Arabic. In contradis- 
tinotion the language 13 9-20, 22 sounds 
like modern written к end {ап interesting 
exception is the Aramaic proposition тэр, 
: Hore you’, on p. 14, 2 [p. 155] with which 
e Samaritan writer is famiiar through his 
prayer. boob) The end of p. Zl is in Aramaio, 
eing & quotation from an older work on the 
Samaritan acoente, The explanations in part 
II, viz. the calendar tables, are again in 
Samaritan Hebrew. So is the p2em in part ITI ; 
ita language, however, is much more difficult 
Мат е оне раа atoning maay 
ions. It bearsthe caption: ‘A 
Hymn Bom d qe H Holy True Rerkoning by the 
Rabban priest) Pmhas .... Rabban 
is translated by Sylvia Powels as ` our teacher’, 
yet we should note that in Sarrantan this is no 
mere common noun, but a “itE borne only by 
members of the High Priestly family descended. 


in the book, first 
ezrew and last m 
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from Aaron, which died out in 1623/24 CE. 
From that time on the Samaritan High Priests 
were called Levite priests (Hom an), being 


descended from Uzmel, a younger son of 
Kohath. Therefore, we must date the com- 
position of the appended hymn before that 
year. But as there existed several High Prieste 
called Pinhas the Rabbän (see Cowley, xeviui), 
the exact date remains uncertain. 

On p. 27 the authoress cites a passage from 
the Tolidah on the origin of the Samaritan 
calendar from a MS. (Sam. 36 Shunnar Katalog 
Nr. 307) extant m the Free University of 
Berlin. According to her own statement the 
text of this MS. is inferior to those published 
by Neubauer and Bowman quoted by her ш 
footnotes 1 and 2 on p. 27. Vet, she did not 
make use of the better MSS. to correct the 
faulty reading of М8 Sam. 36, e g., in the second 
line of the passage we read: 

TMIR үз onryD “отл "X INK ОШ? 


own 
Powels translates: ‘ Main Herr der untadeligo 


Finhäs hat ihn uns von semen untadeligen 
Vätern ... vererbt’, viz. she parses the verb 
ww? as a perfect of Prel, third person, 
masculine aingular with the accusative suffix 
of the first person plural = ‘ he (= F.) trans- 
mitted it to us,’ which is not convincing. The 
Pi‘el of p is not found in the SP. (Only once 
in the MT Deut. 28:49 071%], but the SP 
Н 


reads there Hrf“il [pam]. We should rather 
add in the text the prepomtion үм, vir. DY") 
onrp P nx found in both the Neubauer and 


Bowman MSS., and translate: ‘ we inherited 
it from ...’, parsing the form ys as a 
perfect of Qal, first person plural. 

In the same passage 1.5 Powels translates, ... 
"139 Snx mam ' Diese wurden über ihn 
belehrt von Eber, ...’ adding in n. 4: Hebrew 
oon Pi, and adducing Neubauer: ‘ ıl leur fut 
enseigné’. However, the words should be 
translated: ‘and they got acquainted with it 
(literally : knew it) from Eber . . .’, as the verb 

‘7, denoting in Samaritan Hebrew and 
ДОП, Мо to Know ^ 1s аһуаув usa in the Qal, 
not in the Pi'el. 

In the chapter ' The Beginning of the Year’ 
(p. 45), Powels states that the Samaritan year 
begins in spring, in contradistinction to the 
Jewish, which starts in autumn. But the Jewish 
months, designated by proper names since 
рові-ехШо times (borrowed from Aooadıan 
through the Aramaic), are enumerated from 
Nissin, the first month of the Torah, and the 
Jewish festival of New Year falls in Tishré, the 
seventh month of the Torah. In this respeot 
there is no difference between the Jews and 
the Samaritans, for both are bound by the 
precepts stated in the text of the Torah. On 
56 Powels correctly adduoes the Mishnah Rosh 
Hashanah 1:1 which says that there are four 
beginnings of the year: the firat month 
(== Nissan) for the counting of the years of the 

i and for the order of the pilgrimage 
festivals, 1.е., Passah, Pentecost and Taber- 
naoles (as they are enumerated in this order m 
the Torah). Furthermore, the mtercalated 
thirteenth month in the Jewish calendar is 
added before Addär, the twelfth month, which 


is the last of a common Jewish year. On the 
other hand, the Samaritans start the counting 
of their Sabbatical (Shemittah) and Jubilee 
years from the seventh month like the Jews 
in accordance with Ley. 25: 1-13, binding on 
both. 

In the same chapter (pp. 45-7) Powels tries to 
explain the biblical month name Ya П, 
not as commonly understood as the month of 
the ripening of the barley-corn or the month of 
spring, but as a proper name of the first month. 

ollowing E. Mahler, Handbuch de: jüdischen 

Frankfurt a/M, 1916 (phmo. 
reprint, Olms, Hildesheim 1969), 74-78, she 
identifies the Hebrew noun ®үз with Eprphi, 
the name of the eleventh month of the 
Egyptian calendar. This rather audacious 
proposal of Mahler’s ів not convincing and did 
not find any followers in biblical lexicography. 

In п. 65 (149) on „ara MOBIL NR (nan 
bsy Powels remarks: ‘Um Mitternacht. 
Beauglich des Zeitpunkta des Pessachfestes 
bestehen unterschiedliche Traditionen (cf. Fest- 
kalendar, Kap. 2)’. There (p. 111) she speaks 
of the existence of two different traditions, con- 
cerning the exact tame of the slaughtering of the 
Passah-saoriflce, viz. : (a) according to [brahim 
ibn Ya'oüb (a Samaritan scholar of the seven- 
teenth to eighteenth century) an hour and a 
half before Sask {b) according to the KS at 
midnight. This last tradition Powels deduces 
from our ө. Yet, this passage does not 
refer to the sacrifice of Passah-offermg, kept 
yearly throughout the ages in remembrance of 
the redemption of the Israelites from Egyptian 
bondage, but is a historical observation, 
relating that at the time of the exodus the 
Israelites saorifloed the Passah-offering at 
midnight. After that the text goes on to say: 


а 75 108 то Sy ‘ therefore God ordered us 
on ite V ! . to keep the festival in remem- 
brance of the deliverance of our forefathers . . 

end to slaughter it... at dusk (259971 T3 e 


From that 1 follows that there is no difference 
of tradition between Ibrühlm ibn Ya'oüb and 
the KS m this matter. 

n. 75 (p. 150) : After quoting Deut. 16:1, tho 
KS goes on to вау: YAW TN TT MN: 
тпк Bm ++ + (HRI wind 21—15 фр) 


NIM won TaN wy m von? B" 
«топ in туо (and the days of this 
festival [Passah] are seven [from 15 to 21 of 
the first month] and on the twenty-first day of 
the month we shall celebrate the second 
festival, the pilgrimage feast of Maggot [un- 
leavened. 1. Powels notes here: ‘ Acoord- 
ing to Ibrahim ibn Ya'oüb the feast of un- 
leavened bread lasts for seven days (cf. 
Festkalender, Kap. 3).' There (pp. 113-14) she 
adduces two different opinions relating to the 
date of this festival, that of the KS, where ıt 18 
kept on the twenty-first of the month only m 
eontradistinotion to Ibrahim ibn Ya'cüb, who 
gives the date from the 15 to 21 in accordance 
with Lev. 23:0. However, these two varyıng 
opinions are due to the text of the Pentateuch 
itself, Ibrähim ibn Ya'oüb quotes Lev. 23: 6, 
whereas the author of the KS, after quoting, 
almost verbally, Deut. 16:1a, 2b, goes on 
paraphrasing vv. 3-8. Therefore, we oan- 
not speak of variant opinions among the 


r 
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Samaritans as to the date of the festival of 
Massoth, but of two authors who stressed 
different aspects of it owing to variant formula- 
tions of the law in the Pentateuch. 

n. 78 (р. 150): On the passage то n^ YI 
Powels remarks: ‘Sie durchquerten. Bab.- 
Talm. py; Syr. тү; Аг. js’. However, 
instead of referring to the eastern Aramaic 
dialects, we should rather turn to the Samaritan 
tradition itself: 1. the text of the Penta- 
teuch Num. 11 : 31—yy% and ite translation in 
the Samaritan Aramaio Targum (from now 
on: ST): pay; 2. Hammelız, an Aramaio- 
Aıabio diotionary on the SP. There Samaritan 
Aramaic py serves to translate Hebrew 44 
(cf. 2. Ben-Hayyim, The Literary and Oral 
Tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic amongst the 
Samaritans [from now on LOT], тт, 546). 

n. 79 (p. 150) : Powels translates the passage : 
ON TD PIR neo We тк WN: 
nm by пҲ as follows (p. 209): 
*... wobei sie sangen: Zu der Zeit wurde das 
Lied unseres Herrn Mose gesungen, das er am 
Meer singen leas.’ However the words y yx 
are a quotation from the SP Ex. 16:18 
introduomg the Song of Moses. yN should 
be parsed Af‘el or Hıf“ıl perfect third person 
singular masculine with aconsative suffix of 
third person feminino referring back to the 
noun 77% (song). In Samaritan Hebrew the 
Hif'il of sy is used in the same sense as Qal, 
meaning to sing (not to cause to sing). Cf. Ex. 
15:2 m SP: yo Sing! (MT reads here: 
mx I want to [or: shall] sing); Cowley, 
The Samaritan Iaturgy, 41, 1. 6 313 NOR 
which M. sang; Z. Ben-Hayyim, Tarbiz 10, 
336: mwn. mon, who adds: so in 
Samaritan liturgical poems in accordance with 

3} in the Bible, ppp in the Mishnah and 


of'al of p in Is. 26:1; M Jastrow, 4 
Dichonary of the Targumım, etc., av. oy 
(= ton; mg (= nun) Thus the passage 
should be translated: ‘... and (they) sang: 
“ Then sang ” (Ex. 15: 1, SP), the song of our 
Master Moses, which he sang (it) at the sea . . .'. 

n. 89 (p. 161): вро op. Powels translates 
correctly: ‘Von Mund zu Mund; of. Hebrew 
пр bx пр (Num 12: 8)’. We should like to 
add that op рр is the translation of the ST 
to the text of the SP np OR “Ip in Num. 12:8, 

n. 93 (р. 152): In*awn Powols notes: ‘ Lev. 
23:32. nawn’ Add: Hifl in Sam. 


tradıtıon against Qal ın the Jewish (see remarks 
to n. 79 on ="). 

n. 95 (p. 152): On the word уу; Powels 
remarks: ‘Hebrew #9193’. However, зүү 
is Hebrew as well. In the Samaritan pro- 
nunoation -7 x was pronounced -i- and thus 


spelled sx. The same spelling ocours in texts 
from Qumran and in . of the Mishnah 
(of. J. N. Epstein, Mabo le Nosab} Hamishna, 
1281). 

n. 96 (p. 152): The phrase чууру syy is 
no Arabic loan as stated by Powels, but a 
biblical expression. Of. Lev. 16:29, 31; 
Num. 20: 7. 


n. 97 (p. 152) : On ypy, see remark to n. 95. 
л. 98 (p. 152): Add: io sby; Arabio 
iste (not 31.2) is an Aramaio loan (ef. W. 
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Baumgartner, A Dictionary of the Aramaic 
parts of the Old Testament, Leiden, 1953, в,у.). 
niby is not Hebrew, as stetel by Powels, but 
Aramaic. The form реду used here ів 
hebraicızed, вв the Aramaic varb, зоғ to pray, 
18 employed in Pa‘el only. 

n. 100 (p. 152): The phra:o zb Wp) bo КУЙ) 
may зро рул б\г ic an abbreviated 
quotation from the ВТ on Lev. 23: 29. Powels 
remarks that the precept of fasting is not 
mentioned in the Torah. But the above 
quotation shows that the Samaritan (like the 
Jewish) tradition explained the biblical verb 
msn {mortify or humble: >y myyn (fast). 
(See also Lev. 16: 31.) So the-Jewish tradition 
already ш Ezra 8: 21, vız.: упо mig... 
wry “p> (a fast... that we may humble 
ourselves ...) and of. the госп, пуур a fast, 
ibid., 9:5. 

л. 105 (р. 152): Powels remarks that the 
designation, mp? roots, fo- the four kinds 
of plante preaoribed in Lev. 23 : 40 for the feast 
of ПЕ seems surpricinz, as those plants 
are definitely not roote, but t could be assumed 
that a connection with B (wood) existed. 
In support she quotes 2. 3ea-Hayyim, LOT 
п, 546 : 202, as saying that cne of the meanings 
of “py s mpy = оху. Eur this reference is 
misleading. The first exalanatıon adduced 
there by Ben-Hayyım, viz. *4x/ 0X is to 
the Bible word pr (offshoo-, member), and 


the second, viz. чрку/тро to the Bible 
word “ру (barren). mpy san Arabio word, 


meaning barren not connected with Aramaio 
y wood (Hebrew yy), attested in the 
lephantine papyri of the filth century BC 
(see E. G. Kraehng, The Brooklyn Museum 
Aramaic Papyri, New Haven, 1953, Glossary). 
Moreover, “ру вв late Taanaitıo word of 


Aramiao origin not ocourting in the Torah. 
Actually, гуру (pl. of pe tot) is employed 


here in a metaphorical serse. meaning main 
elements. (See Jastrow, 4 Dichonary of 
the Targumim, s.v. os). According to 
Samaritan tradition these fcur plants are used 
for the building of the Tabsrraclos inside the 
house. 

n. 107 (р. 152): Powels -ranslates Hebrew 
tio by German ‘Grund (fcurdation, basis) ’, 
relying on the dictionary o^ J. Levy (Neuhe. 
bratsches und Chalddisches Fözerbuch uber die 
Talmudim und Midraschim, Leipzig, 1883), 
who explains it as an abbreviution of biblical 
Hebrew =”. This explanation was already 
refuted by L. Fleischer in Һз edditions to this 
dictionary, p. 721, ool. 2. who translates: 
t Geheimnis (seoret)'. Powel: herself trans- 
lates according to oonte«t ‘ Bedeutung 
(meaning), but the connot«tien ‘secret’ fits 
our context much better, b»oruse the author 
of the calendar states that the feast of Taber- 
nacles has many secrets, i.e., hriden meanings, 
ав, e.g., the remembrance o? tke pillars of fire 
and cloud, which were wita she ohildren of 
Israel in the Wilderness, ots. 

n. 112 (p. 153): On typ Towels states “= 


(fruit) i8 used here very ınımally with a 


«X 


= 
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masculme plural’. Yet, this plural form is the 
rale in the Samaritan tradition. The plural of 
*"]p is not found ш the Pentateuch and used іп 
Samaritan Hebrew according to the Aramaic 
form pÐ (Cf. Ben-Hayyim, LOT п, 557: 18 


and note there). 

n. 114 (p. 153): see remark to n. 107. 

n. 130 (p. 158): The text reads po TWD 
mov n Тоң. Powels remarks ‘recte pnp p 

m KS 16:21. But m the present context 

tho word prb ie required, as in KS 13:11, 
17:7, eto. 

n. 136 (p. 158): Powels translates the words 
37 ПЛМ und dasselbe (and the same thing), 
as if the Hebrew text read “ал nhi but 


the words intended here are “зл nnm the 


beginning of Ex. 31: 18, whioh is to be added 
to the reading of the weekly portion. 

n. 137 (p. 159): wtp is translated by 
Powels ‘ Heiligungen (holinesses)’ and ex- 
plained ‘ doxologies '. But the intention here is 
a reference to Lev. 19: 2, beginning in the SP 
with the word muvp (MT ow tp), which 
18 to be added to the reading of the weekly 
portion. 

n. 154 (p.102): At the end of the hat, 
enumerating the weekly portions of the Book of 
Deuteronomy together with the verses, added 
to each portion, we read: ppp qian nmn 
Powels explains: ‘A benediction on the 
Torah’. However, the word pyyn here 18 the 
beginning of Deut. 33:4, to be added to the 
weekly portion, and mn pa (we shall bless 


Him) refers to the blessing py mm Tu 
“nyt, we shall bless Him, as there is none like 
Him, L8., God, the giver of the Torah. 

п, 156 (p.183): Teo is translated by 
Powels correotly: ‘ Our forefathers’. Yet her 
remark that Ben-Hayyim, LOT m, 546 : 202, 
connects Aramaic yy with Hebrew py is 
not justified. He xt fom Aram tentatively on 
484 : 152 deriving WAR Aramaio yy by, 
denotmg ‘ in the beginning 

n. 157 (p. 163): "Ts pr nnd "no в trans- 
lated by Powels as ‘ Deine Gewasser sind wie 
die Gewässer des Paradieses ’ (your waters are 
like the waters of paradise) noting: ‘ From 
Aramaic "ду, Hebrew үү} (to swim). Tho 
meanmg, 5p inherit, given Ben-Hayyim, 
LOT п, 527: 231-234 certamly does not fit 
here, as in 11. 4-5 а connection with water is 
obvious’. However, the above quotation from 
Ben- Hayyim does not mention the verb "о 
(to swim) but уто (alongside rta synonym Ур), 
denoting ‘inherit’. This meaning fite our 
context very well, as the verse prho тупо 
15 addresses the Torah and should be 
rendered ‘He who inherits you, inherits 
paradise’. After that piae gors on, saying 
that the Torah is the of life from para- 
dise. In addition, the reviewer farls to see how 
в noun meaning ‘ Gewässer ' could possibly be 
derived from a verb denoting ' to swim’. 

n. 164 (р. 163): Powels explains гузу 
рл (the seventy elders) as a hint of the 
Sep t, which is said to have been trans- 


lated by seventy elders. Yet, the author of the 
KS 1s referring here to the seventy elders of 
Israel mentioned m Num. 11:25 to whom he 
ascribes the introduction of the Samaritan 
accents, used in the reading of the Torah. 

n. 165 (p. 163): Powels adduces bibliography 
on the Samaritan reading signs (accents), Add: 
Z. Ben-Hayyım, LOT п, Jerusalem 1957, part 
vor (339-73), Qänün ibn Dartha fi l-maqra 
(The rules of Ibn Dartha [tenth to eleventh 
century] on the arrangement of the reading 
[of the Тогаћ]), recensions A, B. 

п, 170 (p.103): 4495 in the expression 

Br > (Gen. 44:18) should be 


n. 175 183) Маш; (ian) should be 
transla (astonishment) ' 
and not ‘ ee (admiration) '. 

n. 176 (p. 163): Powels explains msn as a 
noun meaning ‘ profit, gain’, ran from an 
Arabie root 5 * to win, earn’; but we shall 


follow the pow of Z. Ben- Нвууйш, LOT р, 

372-3, ns. 1, 2, who parses “Шуу as an active 

participle Pa‘el from a root 4*5 (assuming a 

metathesis of the letters Лр), denoting ' to 
reas, to fix’. 

n. 177 (p.163): Powels takes np as а 
noun from Aramaic qn» ‘to ait’ and trans- 
lates: ‘ Sitzung, Siedlung (settlement) °, which 
does not make good sense here. spy should 
be parsed as an actave partiorple from ўд» (to 
sit in the Pa‘el formation), denoting ‘ ar 
put in order’ (Hebrew wen, Arabio ui p). 
The passage on p. 163, ll. 20-22 conoludes the 
enumeration of the Samaritan accents and 1s, 
hike the accents themselves, composed in tho 
Aramaic language, which shows their pro- 
venance from the tame when Aramaic waa still 
the written language of the Samaritans. Tho 


text of the passage reads : 
ana pb! 2000 vm 
То mmn 535^ 
чок Jo "oum 


orp. mow Seow a nx nm» 


JVP yoo 55» 
Powels translates: ‘ Wissen ist Gewinn und 
der Mund eine &iedlung (dessen). Daher ве 
jeder einzelne von ihnen, der es gesagt, die 
Kınder Israel gelehrt und es in ihren Mund 
elegt hat, gesegnet, denn er hat ste die 
Wahrheit gelehrt ’. 

We, however, propose the following trans- 
lation (see romarks to n, 176 and beginning of 
n. 177): ‘The mind fixes and the mouth 
arrangos, and (as to, the waw being a waw 
expl.) every one of them (of the accents). 
Blessed be Ho who said: “And teach thou 
it the children of Israel, put ıt m their mow 
(Deut. 31: 19), for the instruction of the Truth 
(the Torah) ’. 

n. 180 (р. 166): 'The heading of the first 
Samaritan calendar table узуу designates 
the seventh month in the Samaritan calendar, 
called by the same name ш the Torah (e.g Lev. 
23:24). Powels wants to synchronize it with 
the corresponding Jewish month and states 
that it ‘ corresponds to the first month of the 
civil Jewish calendar yy’. However, this 
is not quite true, because the Jews are counting 
the months, like the Samaritans, according to 
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the Torah. Therefore the ea name 
Tishri is always correlated to the seventh month 
of the Torah and never denotes the number 
first (see the Levy Dictionary, s.v.; and also: 
Esth. 3:7, 18 eto. where то“ is called the first 
month and “үт the . Thus the above 
statement should rather say that it: ‘ corres- 
ponds to “Wp of the Jewish calendar’. The 
same criticism applies to ns. 189 (p. 168), 101 
(170), 193 (172), 195 (174), 198 (176), 199 (178), 
209 (180), 211 (182), 219 (184), 220 (186), 223 


(188). 
n. 237 (p. 192): On the form pyyn Powels 
remarks: ‘ Diese Form wird kaum vom Hebr. 


pw” (ausstrecken), sondern eher von arabisoh 
Je, (vermitteln) abzuleiten sem’, However, 


pow 18 & hebraicized Aramaic form, an 
al (reflexive of Af‘el) from by meaning 
‘to be handed over. presented’ (cf. Ben- 
LOT п, p. 505: 113, where yun 
CARS кеш pw] is adduced from the ST as a 
ehe of Hebrew gran [Lev. 9:12] 
(they handed over); and also Cowley, Glos- 
gary, s.v., where [pacs Cowley] the reflexive 
form should be parsed as Ittaf‘al and not 
Ера“). 

п. 244 (р. 193): On да gram eu, yh Powels 
comments: ‘ү inne von by’. Yet, 
qb should be understood er viz ‘im 

nt of,’ as in Deut. 11: 30 (SP), eto 

n. 245 (p. 193): ovp" is explamed by 
Powels from Greek Sérns (Empfanger, Bettler) 
and translated ‘Damit es (the offering) 
ad wird’. However, орч (ог 

орч") is the name of a spot оп Hargerizim, 
in the Samaritan Liturgy (of. 
Cowley, ee hy). 

n. 264 (р. 194): Powels states correotly that 

ER : е. Hebrew word, meaning that опе, 

Ter seem kaum von p> (aoh 
SA uleiten zu веш, obwohl diese 
Form bei den Samaritanern vorkommt (of. 
Ben-Hayyim, LOT п, 409: 76, 77)'. This 
remark on Ben-Hayyim is not to the point as 
he does "a discuss kn the possibility of 
connecting {ү FN with pb. 

n. 268 (p. 194): Powels ANN as an 
Ethpa'al from "p (= u rig bleika, but ıt 
should rather be parsed as Ittaf‘al (ref. von 
Af'el px). The first letter of ping being 
Alef, and not He, shows that the form should 
be regarded as Aramaic, not Hebrew (cf. supra 
remark to п. 237). 

p.197 (52:19): my “үүтү translated by 
Powels: Das Kennzeichen des Zyklus’ 
should rather be rendered: ‘ The cycle Of 247 
(years) ’, explained in the following half-verse 
as the result of counting thirteen times tho 
nmeteen- oyole, tho letters үчү denoting 
the number 247. Therefore, п. 293 (197) 
stating that the numbers 13 and 19 refer to the 
following text should be corrected to say : * To 
the preceding half-verse of the line ’. 

n. 294 (p. 197): Here 3^30 is translated : 
t Periode ', but should rather be understood in 
its usual senge, viz. ‘ around ’. 

n. 295 (р. 197): Powels remarks on the form 
Y s. ‘recte pry’. Yet, pyy is found in Lev. 


n. 807 (p. 198): To the verse TING ex 2 
375 nni Powels remarks: yb bezieht 
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sich auf die Anzahl der Wochenabsohnitte . . .' 
and translates accordingly (p. 254): ‘... denn 
vom Beginn der Torah bis zu ihrem Ende sind, 
es 32 (Abschnitte)... .'. This sranslation is not 
convincing on two grounds: First, the Hebrew 
equivalent for ‘vom’ = m is lacking here; 


second, the number of the weekly portions of 
the Torah is not 82 but acocrding to Powels 
herself (p. 184) either 46 or &1, depending on 
whether the year be a commoa or a leap-year. 
The word-by-word translatior of the verse is: 
* For the of the Tcrah and ite end 
(are) 5/75’, meaning that Ше Torah begi 
with the letter 4 (from rx 2) and enda with 


the letter 5 (from экш" us y5). Cf. 8. 


Lowy, The Principles of Samaritan Bible 
Exegesis, Leiden, 1977, 476, n. 664. 

n. 317 (p. 199): On the words aN ADT "in 
"3*5 Powels remarks: ‘Buch, of. Ben- 
Hayyim, LOT п, 533:2 min, mw, DO" 
and translates them as * О, das 3ebraisohe Buoh 
der Tage’. Yet, the word referred to by Ben- 


Hayyim is an (Hebrew np), an a ot 
noun translating the Bible vord 4pp (Ex. 


9:16), and not rn, which is Dart of the fixed 
expression үрүү nr. meenng: may you 
repeat (relve) the (this) day. Yin is Qal, active 
particrple plural of Aramaic syp (Hebrew ro) 
to repeat, do a second time. This formula 
expresses в wish like ‘ many happy returns of 
the day’. pin 18 a fossilized EN and may, 
therefore, be used to address 3 single person, 
too. The phrase pp grin coours very fre- 
quently in the Samaritan liturgy. Cf a 
amaritan Liturgy, Glossary, LXX, s.v. 
who translates уур (may you be) оао 
si. Ben-Hayyim, LOT ш, 2, pp. 241, 330, 
We, therefore, should zranslate here : 
* (May 9 be) repeating this lay, O Hebrew 
(Samaritan) 

In the ym Powels adited another 
calendar, viz. HS Gaster 85€ (Or 10714 = 
HSD) for the year 1908, where in addition to 
the Samaritan festivals the Jawish ones are 
mentioned. On p. 331, n. 23, Powels states: 
*... Das Woohenfest der Juden fallt wie das 


der Samarıtaner ın den 3. Monat (mo). Dar- 


nach erscheint es unverstüánilich, weshalb 
es hier bereits ım 2. Monat angesetzt ist. Der 
Verfasser der HSD schemt zc glauben, der 
Festkalender der Samaritaner müsse sich von 
dem der Juden unterscheiden, worauf auch die 
anderen Erwahnungen judischer Feiertage 
sohliessen lassen ...’ In fact, the author of 
the HSD is absolutely right, аё there exists a 
decisive difference between the Samaritan 
and the Jewish calendars, concerning the rules 
for the seven intercalated years fa the nineteen- 
year oyole. In the Jewish calendar they are 
fixed, viz. year 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, 17 and 19, the 
mnemoteohnio words being WYR ma 
whereas ш the Samaritan calendar they are 
intercalated according to nsec (in the KS, 

. 53, year 8, 13, 15, and 13 ere mentioned, 

ut the first three of the interoa. ated years are 
lacking). From here it follows taat the Jewish 
and Samaritan festivals, althoagh based on 
the same dates in the Torah, do 20t necessarily 
fall together, owing to difference: in ther inter- 
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calation systems. The year 1908 was the year 
5667/8 of Creation in Abe Jewish calendar, the 
year 6668 being the sixth year in a cycle of 
nineteen, i.e., a leap year, Therefore, the Jewish 
festivals in that year antedated those of the 
Samaritans for about a month. The same 
oritiasm holds true of ns. 61, 56, 68, 78, 83 
(384—336). 

Page 383, n. 46: In the calendar we read 
(p. 307): 2v л DIM +++. Powels trans- 
lates correctly : Буре verbarg sein 

Heiligtum ', and gees ape в reference to Ex. 
24 : 15-16. "Yet, the intended reference 18 to a 
special, very decisive event in the Samaritan 
history, viz. to the year 260 after their entry 
ınto the Holy Land, when Eh b. Jafni 
the priesthood from Uzzi. At that time 
conoealed His Holy Tabernaole, which Bezalel 
had made (cf. Tolidah, ed. Bowman, column 
lla and all the other Samaritan chronicles). 
This event was the end of the Rahuta (the Era 
of the Divine Favour) and the beginning of the 
Fanuta (the Era of the Divine Disfavour), 


nee to this day. 
And finally a remark concerning the division 
= ‚the ае into two sections. The 
ding principle is obvious, namely, to provide 
er from the outset with the needed 
ey eat on the character of the book to 
which he is referred, whether it comprises an 
original text, its translation or merely a study 
of a problem. But in many cases this division 
does not work, e.g., under sources, i.e., texts, 
we find the book of J. A. Montgomery, The 
Samaritans, Philadelphia, p.312 (ef. 342), 
where no original text ıs cited. The book 
appears for a second time, and now correctly, 
under the heading ‘Secondary Literature’ 
(p. 346) with the additon: Second imprint 
(Nachdruck), New York, 1968. In the same 
seotion we find Bowman, J., Transcript of the 
Original Text of the Samarian sche 
Tolidah, Leeds, 1954, which clearly belongs to 
the first section. Во dose Adler, E./M. Selig- 
Hav? Une nouvelle chronique samaritaine ; Ben- 
Z., The Literary and Oral Tradition 

Pd ebrew and Aramaic amongst the Samaritans. 
en the volumes of this work oontaın 
comprehensive introductions, they are basic- 
ally editions of Samaritan MSS., translated 
into Hebrew and amply annotated. Therefore, 
they belong rather m the category of texta. 
These few examples may suffice to ıllustrate 
the general methodological problem involved, 
and to advocate warmly the return to an 
undivided bibhography. 

Our present survey touches upon a number 
of pomts open to discussion. Nevertheless, our 
orttical remarks are not intended. to denigrate 
the merit of the publicataon, which should be 
greeted as a valuable contribution in the field 
of Samaritan research 

A. LOEWENSTAMM 


WERNER STROTHMANN (ed. and tr.): 
Syrische Hymnen zur Myron-Wethe. 
(Göttinger Orientforschungen. І. 
Reihe: Syriaca, Bd. 16.) xxv, 145 pp. 
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Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1978. 
DM 32. 


In the Syrian Orthodox Churoh the periodic 
consecration of the Myron on Holy Thursday 
by the Patriarch has become a ceremony of 
great solemnity. Strothmann here publishes a 
total of 26 hymns drawn from liturgical manu- 
scripts containing this rite (no single manu- 
soript contains all 26). After a short intro- 
duction, text and facing German translation 
are given, and the volume is completed by an 
index of biblical references and a Syriac word 
mdex. 

Strothmann uses as his basis віх Berlın 
manuscripts originating from Tur ‘Abdin, 
datıng, with one exception (tenth/eleventh 
century) from the thirteenth to sixteenth 
centuries; reference has also been made to 
four further manuscripts, only one of which 
(Paris syr. 154) is early (a.D. 1001). The text 
printed is evidently an eoleotio one, though no 
statement of the procedure followed by the 
editor 1s ever given, and the translation takes 
no account of variant readings (which at times 
give в considerably different sense). Curiously 
no mention is made of the existence of a number 
of other early manuseripte contaınıng this rite, 
most of which are to be found in the British 
Library: Add. 14503 (tenth/eleventh century), 
12145 7 (tenth century), 14507 (tenth/eleventh 
century), 14519 (eleventh/twelfth century), 
14895 (eleventh/twelfth century), 14697 
(twelfth century), 14696 (thirteenth century) 
An examination of the contenta of these sug- 

that the service underwent considerable 
velopment in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and that сасар printed by 
Strothmann are likely to differ both in age and 
in provenance; only the later Brıtısh Library 
manusorrpte, Add. 14695-7, contam sub- 
stantially the same texts as those ın some of 
Strothmann’s manuscripts. While this is not 
the place for a detailed study, it may be helpful 
here to summanze the relationship between 
Strothmann's edition and these manuscripts: 
Strothmann’s I 18 found in Add. 12145, 14507, 
14519, 14695-7; П-ХУ m Add. 14695-7; 
XVI m Add. 14695, 14607; XVII in Add 
14695-7; ХҮШ m Add. 12145 and 14519; 
XIX in Add. 12145; X XII m Add. 14503 
(this alone receives passing mention on 
p. xxiv, where, however, the description of the 
stanzas which it contains is not quite correot). 
In most cases the number and arrangement of 
the stanzas varies. The older manusorıpts in 
par&eular contain a considerable number of 
pieces not represented in Strothmann's edition, 
while those that are found there are sometimes 
of considerable textual intereat. 

It would seem clear from all this that a wider 
basis than that provided by Strothmann is 
necessary before a proper study of this parta- 
ocular rite is possible (Vat. Syr. 61, the Pontifi- 
cal of Michael the буттап, will also be relevant 
m this connection). One further point should 
be ramed: on р. x) it 18 stated that only the 
Patriarch can consecrate the Myron; while 
this is true today, it was not always so, and in 
the older canonical texte, up to and including 
Barhebraeus’ Nomocanon, metropolitan bishops 
also have authority to perform the rıte. This 
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is a point of some importance in connection 
with the question of which manusonpta 
actually contain the rite. 

8. P. BROOK 


Epwarp W. Sam: Orientalism. хі, 
368 pp. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1978. £8.95. 


The scope of this book is nothing like as 
extensivo as its title suggests. The suthor 
explams that it is limited to ‘the Angio- 
French—American experience of the Arabs and 
Islam ' (p. 17), and that he * modern 
Orientalism ° as beginning 1n ‘ the last third of 
the eighteenth century ' with Jones, Anquetil- 

erron and the French invasion of Egypt 
(p.22). In fact, his oonoern is still more 
restricted. Islam apart from the Arabs receives 
very little attention and the Arabe are those 
of Arabia, Egypt, and the Fertile Crescent ; 
Arabic studies in relation to the Maghrib are 
virtually ignored. He does not seem to realize 
the implications of these limitations. He 
admita that his discussion of British and French 
‘domination and systematic interest’ m the 
Eastern Mediterranean ‘does not do justice 
to... the important contributions to Orienta- 
lism of Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain, and 
Portugal ’ (p. 17). This is all very well but in 
the period wrth which he 18 concerned Dutch, 
Belgians, and Scandinavians made much more 
important contributions to orıental scholar- 
ship than did Portuguese. He argued that 
* the major steps in Oriental scholarship were 
first taken m ether Brıtaın and (sc) France, 
and then elaborated upon (sic) by Germans’ 
(pp. 17-18). Accepting this metaphor, which 
18 presumably choreographic and not archi- 
tectural, what British or French step did 
Meninski or Noldeke elaborate? The only 
example adduced by Said is that Bopp had 
studied with Silvestre de Sacy. Few orienta- 
lets will be convinced. 

Said is a repetitive but obscure writer. I 
think his principal contention 1з that orienta- 
hata, infiuenced by, and themselves mfluenoing, 
British, French, and Amencan colonialist 
policies in the East, have acoepted and pro- 
pagated about ıt certain superficial and some- 
times absurd generalizations which refleot and 
tend to up agi ean dommation. ‘ Once 
we begin to of Onentalism as a kind of 
Western projection on to and will to govern 
over the Orient, we will encounter few sur- 
prises ’ (р. 95). It is ‘ fundamentally a political 
doctrine willed over the Orient because the 
Orient was weaker than tho West, which elided 
(sto) the Orient’s difference with ita weakness ' 
(p. 204). There were, of course, orientaliste 
who, like Sir William Muir, had governed 
Muslim ulations; there were others, like 
the fer wom at the East India College at 
Haileybury, who were professionally engaged 
in teaching prospective administrators, but 
there were many more who were neither. It is 
partly because Said distorta his account of 
orientalsm by omitting German scholarship 
that he is able to make such a claim as he does 
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with any show of plausibility. In fact, Euro- 
pean and American orientel scholarship has 
always been mternational. Was Joseph Schacht 
a product of British or American imperialism ? 
Again, European orientalism did not with 
& sense of power over the East. When the 
chairs of Arabio were estebliahed at Cam- 
bri and Oxford no European state, oer- 

inly not England, would Fave asserted with 
confidence its supericrity over the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The author is rightly consemptuous of the 
facile generalizations about Muslims, Arabs 
and Semites sometimes found in the works of 
writers, even of schclara, vho should have 
known better. But he doer not seem aware 
that such absurd statements are often made 
about people other than or&ntals. They are 
made about the French, the Latin races, the 
Americans, the Scote, ‘North country people’, 
and about past generations. There are stereo- 
typed images of the English Elizabethans and 
Georgians much commoner tnan, and quite as 
ridiculous as, those he deplores. The popular 
image of the Germans in Britain and France 
was almost reversed during the nineteenth 
century without becoming ary more accurate. 
Besides, Said himself is guilty of generah- 
zations quite aa absurd as those he condemns. 
‘Orientalists are neither ınterested in nor 
capable of discussmg individuals’ (p. 154). 
Several of the Great Mo have been the 
subject of biographies which have endeavoured. 
to portray them as individuals. Did not Philby 
write about King ‘Abd al-'Zziz as an indivi- 
dual? It does not occur to Said that the 
character of much Islamio h&toriography pre- 
cludes the kind of treatment 1e seems to want. 
It would be extremely difflocit to write much 
about most of the great Islemio rulers, com- 
manders, writers, or thmkers as individuals, 
apart from the record of their achievements. 
Besides, some of the orien-alists who have 
written most sympathetioaly and appreci- 
atively of Islam, Islamio pecples and Islamic 
literature are ignored in this kook. There is no 
reference to E. J. W. Gib»; Browne and 
Nicholson are mentioned once only and quite 
incidentally; Sir Thomas A-nold is included 
in the same list but nothing whatever is said 
about The Preaching of Islam, which did so 
much to discredit one of the most prevalent 
misconceptions, 

Said claims that ‘ Crienta iam assumed an 
unchanging Orient’ (96). Heas indignant that 
oriental cultures were regaried as fossilized 
and inoapable of further dev«lopment, There 
is some justafication for this but he ignores 
completely a factor which -vas, I think, of 
some importance in this comnection, the in- 
fluence of the olassical curriculum on the 
academic study of oriental lenguages. When 
what he regards as ‘modern Orientalism’ 
began, higher education meant above all the 
study of Greek and Latin. ‘ Is he a gentleman, 
Wellington ?’ the Prinne Regent is alleged to 
have asked, ‘I mean, has he any Greek ?' But 
Greek and Latin did not mean the entire 
corpus of works written in "hose languages; 
it meant the writings cf certzin authors only. 
A student could defend the ase of в word or 
looution he had found in Demosthenes or 
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Cicero, but not in Libanius or Boethius. The 
lexicon of both languages was thus determined 
and could be completely recorded; words 
which did not ocour in the surviving works of 
specified authors were not acceptable Greek or 
Latin words. It was natural for scholars who 
had been trained m this way to make similar 
assumptions when they wrote dictionaries and 
grammars of oriental languages, tho more so 
use во many of the oriental lexicographers 
and grammarians had made comparable 

assumptions. | 
Like many writers who are sympathetic to 
modern Arab political and social aspirations, 
Said is prone to antedate their origm. Cromer, 
for example, is berated for ‘ total opposition 
to Egyptian nationalism. Free native in- 
statutions, the absence of foreign occupation, 
a self-sustaining national sovereignty: these 
unsurprising demands were consistently re- 
jected by Cromer’ (p. 37). Certainly, there 18 
ample evidence that many ians wanted 
the British to leave, which 1s ' unsurprising’, 
but when was Cromer confronted with & 
serious demand for ‘ free native institutions ' ? 
What does the author suppose would bave 
happened had he attempted to make the 
Egyptian government responsible to a parlia- 
ment freely elected by unıversal adult suffrage ? 
The book is marred by ımpreasion of 
language and sometimes by  maoouracy. 
Palestane and t are called British 
* colonies ' (p. 25), and there із a reference to 
Egypt's ‘ annexations by England ' (p. 35). We 
are told that ‘ with the growth’ of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and comparable organizations 
in France, Germany, and the United States, 
* went also an increase, all across Europe, in 
the number of profeesorships m Oriental 
studies ’ (p. 48). In Britain it was not until the 
foundation of the School of Oriental Studies 
over 90 years later that there was a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of university 
teaching posta in oriental subjects. The author 
belheves that Muslım armies conquered 
* Turkey ' after t, and. before North Africa 
(p. 59). Philby, of all people, is held to fill * the 
role of colonial authority ... with the house 
of Saud.’ (р. 246). Said refers to books and 
journals m Arabic ‘ and doubtless in Japanese, 
various Indian dialects, and other Oriental 
languages ’ (р. 322). Are there no Indian lan- 
guages, but only dialecta? If so, of what 
language are they dialecta? If Hindi and 
Bengali are dialeota of Sanskrit, what are Tamil 
and Telugu? It is disconcerting, to say the 
least, to find two very well-known lines by 
Goethe translated ‘ God is the Orient! God 1s 
the Oocident 1? (р. 167), and Gérard de Nerval’s 
‘mer d’Iome’ becoming ‘the Ionian sky’ 
(p. 182). No doubt this is mere carelessness, and 
perhaps not the author's carelessness, but what 
can we make of his reference to Daorer's 
Tableau historique de V érudstion française? The 
preface 18 said to be ‘ addressed to the king’ 
(р. 126) and the notes give the date of publica- 
tion as 1810 (p. 336, п. 14). No book published 
in Paris in 1810 would have been ‘ addressed. 
to the king’, which would presumably have 
meant the emigré Louis . In fact it was 
р & Sa Majesté а ded et Roi’, 
+ 18 to say, Napoleon, рәгог of the 
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French and King of Italy. Moreover, the title 
of the 1810 edition was Rapport historique eur 
les progrès de Vhustosre et de la littérature 
ancienne depuss 1789; the title Said quotes 
belongs to an edition published in 1862 with 
additional notes bringmg the information up- 


to-date. Again, when critinzmg The Cam- 
bridge Hi of Islam he quotes a sentence 
about the Caliph Ma’miin’s on to remain 


at Merv after the capture of Baghdad by his 
army (р. 303). He objects that the reader * will 
believe that the Abbasids moluding Harun 
al-Rashid, were an moorngibly dull and 
murderous lot, as they sat ing in Merv’ 
(р. 303). But if the reader has the narra- 
tive with any attention he will know that 
Ma’mün’s army did not captured Baghdad 
untal 4 after Härün’s death. An attack 
on scholarship carries no weight if 16 18 rteelf 
so unsoholarly. 

In comparing Gérard de Nerval and 
Chateaubriand as travellers in the East he 
quotes in translation a passage by Michel Butor 
which, he says, ‘puts it beautifully’. The 
passage quoted begins as follows: ‘ To Nerval’s 
eyes, Chateaubriand’s journey remains a 
voy: along the surface, while his own is 
osloulated, utihzing annex centers, lobbies of 
ellipses englobing the principal centers; this 
allows him to place in evidence, by parallax, 
all the dimenaons of the snare harbored by the 
normal centers ' (p. 183). Lf Said considers this 
beautiful, we know what to expect. It almost 
seems as if the author wished to avenge on 
their language the wrongs, real and alleged, 
done to the Arabs by the English and Ameri- 
cans. Not only do we encounter words lke 
‘virtuosic’ (р. 170), 'seriptively ' (p. 175), 
* mentalstio' (p. 254), au * diminishment ’ 
(р. 257), but there are many phrases and 
sentences which are unintelligible or absurd. 
‘Philology problematizes—itself, its praoti- 
tioner, the present’ (p. 132). Thıs must mean 
that philology makes itself into a problem, 
something, then, which it would not be if ıt 
dıd not itself make itself into one. I do not 
see where this is supposed to get us. What are 
* gerene Apollonian fictions asserted by vision ' 
(e 240)? Is the allusion to Apollo or to 

pollonius of Tyana? What в 'intimate 
estrangement’ (р. 248) ? Whatever it is, 16 is 
somethmg in consequence of which the 
Westerner ‘ regrasps the Orient’s essence’. On 
occasions the style collapses into what ів 
factually nonsense. ' Thus for Renan Semitio 
is & phenomenon. of arrested. development in 
comparison with the mature languages and 
cultures of the Indo-European group, and even 
with the other Semitic Oriental languages’ 


(р. 145). The implication is that Renan 
beheved that there was a language called 
Semitic which belonged to the Oriental sub- 


division of a group of languages also called 
Semitic. He did not. 

The last section of the book, entitled ‘ The 
Latest Phase’, is more readable but at times 
the author completely loses his balance. He 
cites some of the more disgusting antı-Arab 
propaganda as though it were the work of 

orientalistas’ Опе might as well blame 
academic teachers of German literature and 
philosophy in Britain for the story that the 
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Imperial German army marched through 
Belgium with babies impaled on зів bayoneta. 
He quotes & passage from an essay in whioh 
Bernard Lewis discusses the history of the 
word, thawra, ‘ revolution ’, remarkmg that in 
classical Arabio the root ‘meant to rise up 
(e.g. of a camel), to be stirred or excited’ 

‚ 314). Said comments: ‘ One wouldn’t know 

m this alıghtang acoount of thawra that 
innumerable people have an active commit- 
ment to 16' (p. 815). It agree. Ido not suppose 
that an Arabic-speaking revolutionary man- 
nung the barricades thinks of himself as a camel 
getting up, and I do not think that Lewis would 
clam that he did. To that extent the etymo- 
logy is a8 irrelevant as the origin of the name 
Tory is to an understanding of contemporary 
Вгтывһ politics. But this is not enough for 
Said, as the foll observations show: 
' Lewis’s association of thawra with a camel 
rising and generally with excitement (and not 
with a le on behalf of values) hints much 
more broadly than is usual for him that the 
Arab is scarcely more than a neurotic sexual 
being. Each of the words or phrases he uses 
to describe revolution is tinged with sexuality : 
stirred, excited, rising up. But for the most part 
it is a ‘‘ bad " sexuality he aseribes to the Arab. 
In the end, ance Arabs are not equipped for 
serious action, their sexual excitement 1s no 
more noble than a camel’s rising up. Instead 
of revolution there is sedition, setting up & 
petty sovereignty, and more excitement, waich 
18 ва much as saying that mstead of copulation 
the Arab oan only achieve foreplay, mastur- 
bation, coitus interruptus ’ (pp. 315-16). How 
sinister must we now consider the title of Muir’s 
famous book, The Capit, its Rise, Decline 
and Fall! It 1s odd, though, that Lewis did 
not notice that the Arabs have survived for 
over a millennium and that he did not ınfer 
that they must at least be capable of 
procreation. 

О. F. BEOKINGHAM 


Yasın Hamm Barani: Јѕіатис calli- 
graphy. 144 pp. [London]: Thames 
and Hudson, 1978. £3.95. 


The recent outstanding exhibitaons of 
Islamic art m London and elsewhere have 
inspired several fine albums of Islamio calli- 
graphy, each of which, however, represente э 
Ben different viewpornt, and treats distinct 
material, often in an individual way. In fact, 
the range of examples 1s во wide that we can- 
not have too many illustrations, and all these 
works play в complementary role. The great 
merit of the present contribution is that it 
illustrates many specimens on a scale not only 
large enough for legibility (which is essential), 
but also large enough to show olearly pointing 
and other refinements of the script. Excellent 
examples are fig. 45 (p. 60), the elegant early 
‘thuluth’ of the mmaret of Daulatäbäd in 
Afghanistan; and fig. 117 (p. 102), the charac- 
teristic detail from the ambra. Remark- 
able too is the oolophon-signature of Yaqit 
al-Musta'gimi, dated Baghdad 681/1282-83 
(fig. 104, 93), in private possession, which 
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should now be com: wth other examples 
dated 6869/1270-71 (Is;anoul), 685/1286—87 
(Tehran, Iran Bastan), 636/_287-88 (Mashhad) 
and 693/1293-94 (Istanbul) 

The editor’s introductor- text is open to 
more debate, followmg toc closely, perhaps, 
the confusing model of Мада Abbott. It is 
based partly on the Arabic hterary tradition 
on the evolution of calligrarhy ; partly on the 
editor’s generally perspisacDus interpretation 
of the material evidence; and partly on the 
surviving tradition among present-day calli- 
graphers. Yet these three sources are by no 
means always consistent, and the editor rarely 
defines his source, or resolves contradictions. 
Like other branches 5f Arabio technical 
hterature (e.g. archery), caligraphy shows in 
certain periods traces of a divi tradition, 
the compiler and the pracdationer being no 
longer the same. Thus »ri-ers, perplexed by 
the constantly changing -asHions and termuno- 
logy, lost touch with she prectacal m of 
the technicalitites in them sources, under: 
standing them only in holow etymological 
terms. This is partioular-y evident in the case 
of designations applied to different scripts. 
Кај, tümàr, thuluth, neskai, ryuhaggag, rayhani, 
taugt‘, rigd‘ and во on, руч no precise indi- 
cation of the forms intended of what were the 
oritical distmctions, or how far the same 
definitaon remamed valid at different periods ; 
in the cases of küfi and riqd , it obviously did 
not. For example, the зіп зру charactera of 
fig. 34, (р. 58), and the e.ongated forms of fig. 
45 (p. 60), and fig. 47 ıp. 81) are alike charac- 
terized as th ‚ but heve little in common. 
The point emerges clearly m the disoussion of 
an interesting specimen, she Qur’än copied by 
the Timurid prmoe Baysungaur (fl. 817/1414— 
15 to 836/1432-33) of whick pages survive in 
the Metropolitan Musecm (Antony WelcL, 
Calhgraphy $n the arts cf ire Muslim world, 
Houston, 1979, 128), m he Gulistan Library 
(Martin Lmgs, The Quraate art of calligraphy 
and slluminahion, Londor, 1376, 51), and at 
Mashhad, one being reproCuced in fig. 70 (p. 75). 
The first two editors characterize the script as 
* Jalil al-Mubaqqaq ', but Dr Safad: prefers to 
style it “Rayhäni’, a choise for which he 
provides some justification or p. 20. None the 
less, where leading authorities apply specialist 
terms во inconsistently, we may ask whether 
these have any resdily-g-asped scientific 


meaning. 
Traditional sources axe Zollowed ш em- 
phaazing the role of Ikn Huclah, said to have 
introduced the principles 5f ai-khatf al-mansüb 
‘ proportioned script (1)'. Yet illustrations 
taken from a later manuscrigé (р. 17, тага 
show tho m applied zo a rounded nas 
which can hardly represert any possible script 
of Ibn Muglah’s day. In the absence of auto- , 
graphs, can any modern aritic form a real idea 
of the nature of the 
shape of soript which ha inaucurated ? Defects 
of the traditional teaching arc shown again by 
of the olaım (p. 13) that disor-tical points were 
introduced only under si-aj &j; this despite 
the evidence of the Ta’if dam inseription of 
А.н. 58 (illustrated on p. 1t), which shows 
that the claim could only have been true in a 
limited context, perhaps of tl= Iraq chancery. 
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At the same tme, Safadi has unsqualled 
command of the literary sources for Arabic 
calligraphy, as his text and bibliography leave 
no doubt. We may look forward to his one day 
treating the theme in а broader context, 
allowing full documentation of the sources for 
traditional statements, and a oritacal com- 
parison with surviving remains. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


JAOQUELINE PIRENNE: La matrise de 
l'eau en Arabie du Sud antique: sic 
types de monuments techniques. 
(Mémoires de l'Académie des in- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, Nouvelle 
Serie, Tome IL) 239 pp., 27 plates. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale [and] 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1977. 


This ımpressive and beautifully produoed 
book is at once fascina and exasperating. 
Mile Pirenne has long mdulged a particular 
interest in the study of irrigation in ancient 
South Arabia and has accorded to the control 
and utilization of water a special significance 
in the character of South Arabian society and 
religion. No one would deny the par; played 
by ırrigation ш antiqurty ш the creation of the 
society peculiar to South Arabie, which shows 
every sign of having an agricultural origm, 
though one might fee T sonis reservations at the 
importance ge ene to water in Pirenne’s 
understanding of the indigenous religion. In 
this book six pager of ancient South Arabian 
irrigational construction and the assoaated 
technical terms are discussed and reintarpreted 
in the light of the author's understan: of 
cehtain archaeological remains to which they 
appear to be relevant. This understanding 18 
sufficiently unorthodox against the background 
of conventional archaeological opinion to 
require lengthy supportive ınvestigations of 
allegedly comparable irngational systems and 
struotures and water-oollecting devices from 
several other parts of the ancient and medieval 
world. The terms under discussion are: m’gl, 
usually rendered ‘ cistern * but now interpreted. 
by Pirenne as a reservoir for holding flood 
water from an irregular source prior to redis- 
tribution at fixed times; imd, a well for draw- 
mg off water from the mgl; rgf, for long 
adequately held to be the name of a temple 
but now seen also as a retaınıng wall for water 
ш а system of basins; ir‘, also traditionally 
ЫК name (and necessarily so grammati- 

but now cisterns for collecting water 
draining down a slope; mrbd, traditionally 
‘cattle enclosure’, now a collector of water 
draining down a slope on to a plain; and mAfd, 
usually but perhaps wrongly ‘tower’, but to 
Pirenne a construction like a casemate wall 
with a rubble infill demgned to collect water 
from condensation. A number of other terms 
associated with mAfd in the texts are also 
assigned to the sphere of condensation. 
Interestmg as these reinterpretations are, 
strong objeotions can be raised on several 
fronts. 
To deal with her philological justiications 
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first, Pirenne is determined to relate each term 
to a comparable meaning of its Classıcal Arabio 
congener or, ıf that 18 not available, to related 
forms of the same root. If a connexion is not 
immediately apparent, as it rarely is, then 
Classical Arabic has lost the appropriate sense 
in favour of derived notions ın new semantic 
areas, and в long prooess of etymological 
p restidigrtation 18 indulged in to nice а 
earred. sense from the ‘ couche archéologi 
of the 1 The result is ne En 
convincing and leaves one with the impression 
that Pırenne’s method, if puahed to the ex- 
treme, could demonstrate that virtually every 
Arabio root was basically connected with water. 
She is anxious that each 1nsoription should be 
allowed to speak for itself and berates earlier 
scholars for not allowing them to do so, but 
her own philological method hardly grants 
them this hberty either. Then there is the 
problem of the archaeological comparisons. 
irenne’s understanding of the Wadi Shirjin 
irrigational complex, which she uses for her 
understanding of mgl and ўта, is based on 
sketch-maps and photographs made by D. B. 
Doe which are aimply not adequate to dicate 
such specific refinements of meaning. Sunilarly, 
it requires such в radical reinterpretation of 
the remains at Hayd bin ‘Aqil and Hajar bin 
Humayd to arrive at Pirenne’s system of 
basins and collecting walls in what are to all 
appearances temples and domestic remains, 
that one cannot understand how the ex- 
cavators could have made such а grotesque 
mistake in the first place. Finally, it is mdeed 
strange that the temple of Awam at МапЬ 
should be contained by & massive wall built 
on the casemate principle, open to the sky 
and with the rubble infill projecting at places 
above the top of the wall. But there are surely 
more mundane explanations for this pheno- 
menon than to argue that water condensed and 
ereolated down between the walls and col- 
eoted ш & subterranean ohannel 
beneath the walls which might just possibly be 
revealed by further exoavation. The dıscovery 
of such a channel would provide a startung- 
point for Pırenne’s theory indeed, but one 
cannot help wondering if, were such a channel 
really to exist, the walls would still be standing 
today. In any case, the amount of water one 
уш. reasonably expect to accumulate from 
condensation in South Arabia, even with a 
more humid climate than today, would hardly 
justify the massive mze of the constructions 
whioh ghe wishes to use for this purpose. 
Thus far the exasperation. The fascination 
of the book lies in the enthusiasm and deter- 
mination with which Pirenne argues for the 
theoretical possibility of each type of irrı- 
gational unl we ter-oolleoting device. A wealth 
of comparative material 18 presented and all is 
desorıbed and analysed in painstaking detail. 
The material derives from such diverse looali- 
бев as Banyalbufar in Majorca (for m’gl and 
imd), the Negev, the Sahara, the African coast 
of the Red Sea, Theodosia in the Crimea, and 
Céreste in Provence (for the principle and 
methods of water collection by condensation). 
One small pomt might be made about the 
latter method: there 1s no denying that ıt has 
been done (of. the Negev and the Red Sea 
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examples, and it is indeed curious that of the 
thousands of cairn tombs in the Sahara, 
hardly ay contain skeletal remains), but 16 is 
rather that a method with such an alleged 
potential should have almost completely been 
orgotten, even in ions where it seems 
eminently suitable. owever, the book is 
certainly one which should be read closely by 
anyone with an interest in ancient ırrıgation 
methods. Unfortunately aa a contribution to 
South Arabian studies it is contentious and 
disappomtang. 
A. K. IBVINH 


9. В. Sante: The Ayyübids and early 
Рагав in the Yemen (567-694/ 
1173-1295). (‘E. J. W. Gibb Mem- 
orial’, New Series, xxvi.) 2 vols.: 
[vi], 591; xi, 266 pp. London: 
Trustees of the ‘E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial ’, 1974, [1978]. 


Yemen has remained thoughout ita history 
в remote and mysterious country. Internal 
affairs have gone on with little referenoe to the 
outaide world. Even the existence of the port of 
Aden and its strategic position on an important 
route of internataonal trade seemed to leave 
the hinterland unaffected. Outsiders, Шке the 
Ayyübids of Egypt, who interfere perhaps for 
commercial among other possible reasons, were 
sucked into the maelstrom of tribal politica and 
into a struggle against the ambitions of the 
Zaid! Imims of the north. This text, a work 
entitled al-Simt al-ghali al-thaman throws light 
on the Ayyübıd period ш Yemen and on the 
first Rasūlids, and it does so in a lively and 
interesting way. Apart from any other con- 
sideration, this в a valuable tion to the 
corpus of Arabic historiography. 

olume 1 contains the text itself, which 1s 
edited with sorupulous care to give the most 
minute variations in the three manuscripts. A 
list of corrections is given at the end of the 
other volume, but inevitably in a work of this 
length and typographical complexity some mıs- 

ints have unnoticed. one that I 

ve seen produce any real difficulty. The 
index (of personal names only) gives references 
to the folo numbers of the Brith Library 
MS. I found this inconvenient in practice, 
because rt is diffioult to locate the numbers 
within the text, which is already heavily 
burdened. with footnote references, and once 
they are located, ıt may stall be necessary to 
scan three or four pages before finding what 
one is looking for. 

Volume 2, which is described as ‘a study’ 
of the text, is rather disappointing. It consists 
of a number of sections. In the geographical 
and tribal indexes each entry contains further 
reference to рг and secondary literature, 
where available. e geographical index is 
useful for a text which is especially rich in 
topographical detail. One or two place-names 
are missing from the index, and the Map 1 
at the end of the volume lacks several names 
which are said to be on it. I was also misled 
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initially by the fact Шай the map grid is 
incorrectly numbered on the right side. 

The ‘ historical backgrourd’ chapters deal 
first with ‘The Ayyübıca prior to their son- 
quest of the Yemen ' in a sonewhat superficial 
and, I feel, rather irrelevart manner. ‘ The 
Yemen prior to the Ayyibid conquest’ 
(chap. 3) will be of greater use to readers. It 
contains brief histories of the various ruli 
houses, complete with levishly produ 
gonealogios. Chapter 4, ‘The Rasülids ’, 

isousses the rather uninterssting problem of 
the Rasülids’ orıgins (Turxsoman or Arab? 
Incidentally, the Arab gerealogy on p. 84 
makes the great-great-grandfather of Mukam- 
mad Rasül the son of Jabalth ibn al-Ayham ! 
There are other little clips, such as callin 
Sayf al-Islam Tughtakin ‘Sayf al-Din’), an 
then the chapter briefly ccnsiders the early 
history of the Rasülid fam ly in the Yemen 
and the circumstances of chet coming to power. 
What is missing, regrettabl-, is any study of 
the whole periód covered by zhe text. A frame- 
work of historical analysis ard a full evaluation 
of what this source oortributes would have 
been most useful. 

Chapter 1 is concerned with ‘The author 
and his work’. What Ыз is known about 
Badr al-Din Muhammac iba Hätim is given 
and the sources for the im, its language and 
style, and the three known HSS are discussed. 
The question raised in my mind oonoerne the 
basis for attributing the wo-k to Badr al-Din. 
I assume from the prssert study that no 
written source she Simi alghäls al- 
ihaman to шш. Only th» 'Igd al-thamin, 
extracts of which are preserved by al-Khasrajl, 
18 connected with his name (p. 3). A different 
hypotheais can be желш: лы проп reading 
of the text. An anonymous jams‘ li-hädhihi 
al-sira al-sharifa (text, 400) or the mwalhf 
hüdhà al-kitab (text, 567) -tarted writing їп 
A.D. 1295 (text, 11 and Vol. 2, 1). He used the 
'Iqd al-thamin, which hai been started earlier, 
by his contemporary, Badr el-Din. This would 
account for the sumilaritces m wording and for 
the differences ш soope (8—4), and perhaps for 
the echo of one tatie by ёле cther. al-Din 
was only one source, albät the main one, 
among other sources. Qa& al- Amir Badr al-Din 
18 treated in the text exaothy as ‘ gala anyone 
else’, Most important, the anonymous com- 
piler, whose existence I am postulating, 
appears in the first person alongside В 

-Din. Introduced by a zulfu, the two versions 
of an anecdote are roferrec to, one by Badr 
al-Din and the other by a certain al-Sulayhi, 
в source for other informaticn in the text. The 
* first person ’ adds, ‘I Яо aot know whish is 
the more correct. In my >pınıon the latter 
[i.e. the version of al-Sulay3í] is more likely ' 
(text, 408). in, ‘ There іва strange anecdote 
connected with the story of «he arrest of Fakhr 
al-Din, which I wish to give, namely that the 
Emir Badr al-Din Muhamnead ibn Hätim told 


a tale which he attributed to our Lord, al. - 


Malık al-Muzaffar eto...’ екі, 258). 

No doubt the MSS attroute this work to 
Badr al-Din (there are no Iacsimilies of title 
pages), but, as Smith comments, more than 
350 years passed befor» the copying of the 
oldest of the three MSS, and gala Badr al-Din 
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does appear frequently in the text, which 
would, plus his authorship of the ‘Igd perhaps, 
encourage attribution to him. Perhaps my 
hypothesis is mistaken, but surely the diffi. 
oultaes raised by the passages given above 
merited some annotation. I have doubts about 
Badr al-Din’s authorship. 
D. 8. RICHARDS 


GABRIEL WARBURG: Islam, nationalism 
and communism in a traditional 
society : the case of Sudan. xi, 253 pp. 
London: Frank Cass, 1978. £11. 


This volume brings together studies written 
at different times. The mtroduction, a sum- 
mary of Sudanese history in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries (in particular the Turco- 
Egyptian period), 1s based on в рарег pub- 
lished ın 1978. The first part of the book, on 
the subject of sectarian politics in the Sudan, 
consists of two chapters, ‘From Angär to 
Umma, 1914-1945’ and ‘Ismäil al-Azhari 
and the le for the Sudan’s independence ’, 
which are the revised texte of papers which 
appeared in 1973 and 1975 oi vane The 
second part, dealing with Su commu- 
nism, consiste of two chapters of text and a 
collection of documents, and is here published 
for the first time. Inevitably m a book so 
assembled there must be overlaps and weak- 
nesses of structure that would not have 
appeared had ita subject been conceived and 
treated as a planned whole from the outset. 
Although the specialist will not be troubled, 
there may be some difficulties for less well- 
informed readers. For example, the important 

roto-nationalıst organization, the White Flag 
Dus is first mentioned on p. 25, but an 
account of its origin and nature is held over 
to p. 94. On pp. 42 and 43 reference is made 
to ‘an Egyptian ma‘had’, but the nature of 
this instrtution (an Islamic religious seminary) 
is nowhere explained. There 1s sometimes 
confasion over names: the founder of the 
Ismä'lliyya was lsmá'il al-Wall not 
Muhammad Iamä‘il (p. 10), while his son was 
Muhammad, al-Makki not Muhammed Ismá'il 
al-Makki (p. 12). 

Taken as a whole, the work provides a 
detailed and carefully documented study of the 
history of political parties in the Sudan during 
the Condominium and since independence. It 
traces the dominating and contmuing influence 
of the two religious leaders, Sayyid ‘Ali al- 
Mirghani and Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahmän al- 
Mahdi, under the latter of whom the Ansgar, 
the defeated and impotent adherents of the 
Mahdi’s family, re-emerged into importance. 
The author sees the secular political parties, 
largely organs of the intelligentsia, as un- 
substantial groupings, and he presents their 
kaleidoscopic history in the period of transition 
to mdependence and afterwards. The one 
exception was the Sudanese Communist Party, 
which maintained (at least down to 1970) а 
degree of discipline and efficiency in organi- 
zation unknown to the others. Yet even the 
Sudaneee Communist Party was sus generis, 
displaying ‘ flexibility, which at times bordered 
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on opportunism ’ (p. 166). Here we reach the 
point at which another kind of approach 1s 
needed. The author's data, almost entirely 
derived from published sources, do not ade- 
quately explain why these political gu 
were formed, why they coalesced and frag- 
mented. He has given us the formal description 
of Sudanese politics: what should follow now 
is the Namierızation of the political structure. 
An investigation of the background, links and 
aspirations of the politicians 18 required to give 
depth to a picture which is otherwise one of 
confusion and opportunism. 
Р. М. HOLT 


MiomazL Mernsoxz, — Fayencedekor- 
ationen seldschuktscher Sakralbauten «n 
Kleinasien. Vol. 1 and n. (Deutsches 
Archäologisches Institut, Istanbuler 
Mitteilungen, Beiheft 13.) 220 pp., 
54 plates, 560 pp. Titbingen: Verlag 
E. Wasmuth, 1976. 


The study of 'fayence' decoration in pre- 
Ottoman architecture in Asia Minor is a fleld 
which has attracted scholarly attention only 
in the last two decades. The monuments аге 
scattered over a vast area and for a long time 
were difficult of access. Whole portions of 
glazed decoration have fallen off and been 
transferred to museums in Turkey or Europe, 
and their role as art historical documents of 
more than local interest has only lately been 
understood. 

Dr. Meineoke's first comprehensive study of 
this field comprises 118 (+4) religious monu- 
menta (built between 523/1128-28 and about 
1500). He enlarges the list of examples known 
so far, and also interpreta them in their art 
historical context. In order to provide the 
reader with the maximum information, the 
author has divided his study mto three seo- 
tions: a historical survey dealing with the 
development of this art in Ama Minor and in 
relation to other countries; an analysis of the 
major elements which the author regards as 
responsible for the unique character of this 
decoration (both in Vol. 1), and a comprehen- 
sive catalogue arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to the location of the monuments (Vol. 2). 
Apart from the basic body of 118 + 4 religious 
monuments the catalogue comprises sites with 
lazed decoration of erther uncertain or later 
te, and a list of glared fragments which stem 
from religious buildings and which are kept at 
present in Turkish and European collections. 

In the first volume the author anal the 
development of glazed decoration down to 
Ottoman times. Starting with its first appear- 
ance in South-East Anatolia at the Ulu Cam 
of Sirt m 523/1128, he pointe to the early 
synthesis between the Islamic tradition of 
using glazed tiles in conjuction with stone 
architecture and the Turan-Iranian tradition 
of brick building. He draws attention to the 
appearance in later thirteenth century of 
ceramic products of Kishan in the arohi- 
tectural decoration of Asia Minor; to new 
contacts with Azerbaijan at llkhànid times, 
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and to the continuation and decline of thir- 
teenth century techniques in the early Ottoman 
period. Similarly, he traces the development 
of the ornamental repertoire and the artistio 
funotion of the glazed decoration їп relation 
to the entire surface of a building. Most of 
these facts, like the numerous technical 
questions relating to kilna, glazes, colours, or 
primary and secondary techniques (р. 152-71) 
are based upon former studies and give only 
little basically new information. By contrast, 
his ions for a new interpretation of these 
facta (ch. 2) are of great consequence for an 
understandmg of his special subject and of 
Ialamio art ‘ eat MEE general. His art 
historical analysis 18 upon two assump- 
tions. One is the existence of metropolitan 
and provincial workshops which ee 
artisans of different professions, inoluding 
specialists in the manufacture of titles, who 
were free to move from plase to place. The 
other 18 that the existence of comprehensive 
workshops, m which all the branches of the 
rofessıon were represented, may be assumed 
or thirteenth century Konya only. These 
metropolitan workshops functioned in two 
directions. They attracted artisans from 
other places and trained young artisans who 
later went back to the provinoes to set up their 
own workshops. This mobility of complete 
workshops, and in particular of individual 
artisans, moving to and from Konya, resulted 
not only in an elaboration of the technical 
and artistio repertoire in the metropolis, but 
also in rta diffusion into the provinces (Vol. 1, 
67-70; 177-78. For moving artisans or work- 
shops m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
seo 89, 97; for workshops from Turkestan 
active in Bursa m early Ottoman times see 
PP. 106, 111. For examples suggesting the use 
of architectural drawings and pattern books 
seo pp. 137, 172, 174 and plates 33, 1, 49, 1). 

In addition to Meineoke’s attempt to identify 
certam workshops and to differentiate between 
the metropolitan and provinaal centres, he 
raiog the crucial, constantly recurring ques- 
tions ing the social status of the artist 
and the division of labour (pp. 172-76). In 
spite of the relatıvely rich documentation 
collected by the author, no satisfactory answers 
to these problems can be expected as yet. The 
complexity of the seoond problem is demon- 
strated in Appendix II (Vol. 1, 187), in which 
the author lists the names and professions of 
artists known from monuments with glazed 
decorations and shows to what an extent these 
ocoupations overla А 

Art historians and architects often pay little 
attention to other than historical imsorrptions, 
and quotations from the Qur'ün are but 
oursorily mentioned if not completely ne- 
gleoted. Dr. Meineoke's lists of religious, 
historical and literary inscriptions is therefore 
particularly welcome (Vol. 1, 178-82, 189-91, 
Appendix III). One would wish, however, that 
these lists were complete and would. include 
Qur’änio inscriptions which have not yet been 
published (see for instance panels above 
western arcades of the Ulu Cami in ee 
plate 42, 3 and 4). It goes without saying that 
the short religious formulas like those wishing 
sovereignty, greatness or majesty to Alläh 
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read al-mulk hUäh ог al-‘agnat ИЦаЋ and not 
al-mulk АҢДА or al-"izmai Allah (Vol. 1, 179). 
Ineidentelly, the Ulu Cami in Malatya pro- 
vides an example of the use of a figurative 
motif m conjunction with a raligious inscription 
which seems to have excaped the author’s 
notice (Vol. 1, plate 42, 4) A last technical 
remark may be made. In Lis chapter on the 
techniques applied with glazed decoration the 
author refers to sgrafito as one of the secon- 
dary techiques, pointing to tie Bifaiye Medrese 
in Sivas (Vol. 1, 165, 21; Vol. 2, oat. no, 108) 
as the earliest example ш Аза Minor. In the 
саве of the Sifaiye Medrese, as in many other 
1nsorrption panels of later date, the background 
of the glazed tile was soraped away and not 
incised, so that only the zlazed letters re- 
mained. With ceramic objects one generally 
differentiates between these swo methode, and 
refers to the first with the French term 
champlevé, which should perhaps be applied 
also to architectural ceramic. 

These, however, are orly minor short- 
commgs. Dr. Meinecke’s thorough and intu- 
mate knowl of the monuments and their 
decoration, as his familiarity wıth primary and 
secondary hterary sources and the technical 
aspects of architectural ceramics will make 
these volumes an mdispensa le handbook and 
a basis for future research їп a much wider 
sense than its title mdicatee. 

BVA BAER 


Mary Boyce: A worc-list of Mansi- 
chaean Middle Persiar: and Parthian. 
With a reverse index by Ronald Zwan- 
ager. (Acta Iranica, 9a. Troisieme 
Série. Textes et Mémeires, Vol. II— 
Supplément.) [iv], 172 pp. Téhéran 
Liège: Bibliotheque Pahlavi, 1977. 
(Distributed by E. J. Brill, Leiden.) 


This is а companion volume to M. Boyoe's 
Reader in Manichaean Micdle Persian and 
Parthian, 1975, which was reuewed in BSOAS, 
XL, 3, 1977, 630 ff. The autaor's aim in pub- 
lishing this word-list is to facilitate the use of 
the Reader while her planned ‘ Dictionary of 
Western Middle Iranian of tae Turfan texta ' 
18 m process of completzon. Kaoh word is given 
in transliteration followed by ıts transcription 
in brackets and its meanıngls). The Middle 
Persian (Pe. Parthian (Ptk.), and common 
words to both languages (o.) ar» clearly specified, 
but for the sake of simplicity toxtual references, 
details of restored forms ard discussions of 
meanings, whioh will form part of the 
‘ Dictionary ', are not generally included in 
the word-list. Finally Ronali Zwanziger pro- 
vides a reverse index to the Reader, the value 
of whioh particularly for grammatical studies 
and for editing the fragmensary Manichassn 
texts is self-evident. 

A few corrections, suggesticns and additions 
may be offered here: 

dg ‘ capable of’: i$ is generally construed 
with the infinitive, as the author has rightly 
pointed out, but once (text byb 2) it is followed 


>. 


-t 
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by kw ‘that’ (subord. conj.) introducing a 
subordinate clause with the verb in the sub- 
janotave mood. 

'bystwg: the plural form of this word 
ocours in dp 1 as 'byst'wg'nn. If the final n 
(defective writing for 'n) эв not to be considered 
as a soribal error, the singular form must be 
"bys'wg'n. A Pth. form *"byst’wg may, how- 
ever, be postulated on the evidence of the Early 
New Persian form bst'wh [bistawah] ‘renegade, 
apostate’ (Tafsir-e Tabari, ed. Yaghmaı, 
814, n. 4, 1598, n. 8, see Ravaghi, Simorgh I, 
30; Tafsir-e Süräbädi, facsimile edition of the 
India Office MS., 213, 276 eto.). For the suffix 
-agan instead of the expected -ag of. Pth. 
pdr’stg’n (db 2). Sundermann kindly drew m: 
attention to the fact that 'byst'wg’n’n in ah 
2, 1. 3 (Reader, 178) is a lapsus for Бузу (п) as 
can be proved from the photograph of the 
fragment M 97 in Muller, Eine Hermas-Sielle. 
Likewise, instead of 'bystg'n'n in dh 2, 1. 2 read 
Amwe'gn. 

frs gyft (Pth.), 'pre'gyh (Pe.): although the 
exact reading and the etymology of this word 
remain uncertain (<ä-fra-sak ?), the proposed 
meaning ‘contempt, soorn(!)' fits the oon- 
texte, and ı8 confirmed by the following 
Pahlavi ge, where it occurs in its ad- 
jeotival form 'pis'k [äfrasäg] ‘ contemptible’: 
abar 2841 ud samganih + mardömän tan аз 
marg, ud dn-iz + pad har abäyıdnig-£i gra- 
migtar das esied áfrasdg andar хак abgandagih... 
(Dénkard, ed. Madan, 804.1) ‘ and about the 
hideousnees and frightfulness of the body of 
man after death and (about) even that which 
is considered the dearest of all dearable things 
(i.e. body) being contemptibly thrown to the 
ground ...' The Parthian form "frs'gyft also 
occurs m M 457 /R/8/, the Chinese oorree- 
pondent of which was translated by Chavannes 
and Pelliot (7А, 1911, 561) as ‘le mépris pour 
sutrui’. (I owe this piece of information to 
W. Sundermann). The word may be compared 
with p'dys'gyh (dg 5) 'oontemp;, soorn' 


(<pats-sak 1). 
^gwd- [ügód-] Pth. ‘defile’: read ày05-, of. 
"туха. [amizs-], ’myxt [ати]: on the 


pattern of ryzt [743] and wryxs- [wiräxs-] 
(derived from Olr. raik), and on the evidence 
of NPers. 211224, it is preferable to transoribe 
Améxs- and ämäxt (from maig), see Henni 
Verbum, 178.12, 198.1; Ghilain, Essai sur 
langue parthe, 81. The same applies to gumyze-, 
соте, vns шуй and wyzig. ў 
‘other’: "s also occurs with this mean- 
ing (h 7, p. 42, 1. 1; byb 2, cu 37). See Reader, 


41, n. 6. 
bri: in the phrase zw'r ‘wd b’r ‘food.’ is 
regarded as а rhyme-word. In the reviewer's 
opinion bar here is originally the same as b’r! 
ie. ‘fruit, product, provision’, of. Pth. b’r 
"wd wrrdyg (ab 1). Such hendiadyses com- 
posed of two synonymous words occasionally 
occur in Pe. and Pth., e.g. bar ud mew ‘fruits’ 
(y 16), tär ud tam ‘ darkness, dark elemente ' 
(y 25), Pahl. dar ud draat ‘ trees’, kas ud kar 
' relatives ’ (see Acta Orient., хихи, 1971, 202) 
and express lurality. 
һә: n “гош * (byb 5). 
агу (daryEB] : rea read drayüb. 


frfwd [frafüd] (s.v. frfw-): read fraud 
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«*frasyula-, of. Sud < *Kyula-. See Ghilam, 
Essar, 96 (d). 


Ew [gah]: on the analogy of *hy [ahy] read 


Andym’n ocours also in Pth. (at 2, p. 105, 1. 2). 
Bee Sundermann, Mittelpers. und parth. kosmo- 
gonssche und Parabeltexie der Manıchüer, 124. 
ek. [kirch-] s.v. kwn-: read kirih- in 
accordance with the other passive stems in 
-ih, e.g. wyfr'yh-, wysyh-. 

gysyh- Le]: read kesth-, of. above. 

mwhrg ‘ vertebra’: this meaning does not 
suit the oontext of byd 1, which requires ‘a 
sealed letter’. See Sundermann in the artiole 
quoted in the Reader, 131 fn. 

nbyn: add ‘malice, evil’ (subst.) in bya 1. 

рап (y 27) is not в verbal noun, but a pres. 
part., of. gw'n, ncyh’n, phryz'n and other pres. 
participles in -'n. 

r ‘year’ also ocours in Pth. (ce 4). 

Som ‘Pth. form in Pe.’: this is surely в 
lapsus, Pth. йолт (a.v. Shwm) in fact occurs 
once in в Pe. text (w 1). 

wr hgr [windhgar]: read wn’hg’r [winähgär] 
{в 10 twice). I do not know any ınstanoe of the 
use of wn’Agryy (lapsus for wn'hg’ryy, which 
according to Salemann, MSt., ooours m М 477 
v, but is corrected to wn’hg’r in the Reader ?) 
(z 10). 

wygr’d [wiyräd] (s.v. wygr’s-) occurs also in 
Pe. (y 51, bf 3), of. Pe. wygr'dyy and Pahl. 
0091 [wigrdd]. The use of the derivatives of 
wygr’s- (wygr’s’g, wygrsyšn oto.) in Pe. leads 
to the conclusion that the verb is common to 
both 1 es. 

The word-list contains almost all the words 
that occur in the Reader. For the sake of 
completeness the following items may be 
added : 

"z-pymig [äz-paymög] Pe. * being a garment 
for eek d clothed in greed" т 40, 58). 

рт [afyám] Pth. ‘ torment, toi ; (as 6); 
the word is listed 88 second component of 
bwrd-'bgm adj., ‘ having suffered pain’, but 
it is hardly plausible to regard burd "bg ^m as a 
compound in the following verse (Reader, as 
6): мобул Arwyn о ’rd’w'n o wd пуш o 

bwrd 'bg'm o 'd pydr g&ynd * All the bemgs of 
Light, the Just and the Hearers who had 
suffered torment will be joyful with the 
Father’ (Boyce’s own translation in BSOAS, 
xiv, 3, 440). ky bwrd ’bg’m is an ordinary 
adjectival clause with bwrd (trans. past part.) 
functioning as a past verb (ht. by whom tor- 
ment was suffered). The same expression 
occurs in Pe. as ’w’m bwrdn (Reader, в 4). 

"byd'g-m'h [abaydág-mah] Pe. ‘invisible 
тооп ? (у 24, 25), of. рана nymm’h. 

byst’ w d [abistäwäd) Pth., р.р., ‘ renounced ’ 


ya [abe-staft] Pth. ‘ free from harshness ' 
e d [abezagihá] Pe., adv., ‘in purity’ 
ees 


( 
quat [dgust] Pth., p.p., ‘hung up’ (byd). 
уйт [ahézinidar] Pe., ' raisor' (bt 2). 
-n'm [äfridag-näm] Pe., ‘of praised 
name’ (ok 1), of. 
’pun e ET Finck of service, merito- 
rious act’ (e 7) 
nwhryy [afnohri] Pe., 


* gratitude’ (ed 2), 
of. “био 


: add ‘вРул- [f5táyih-] Pe., pass., ‘ be 
praised ’ (c 1). 
*simbg [istambag] Pe., * tyrant’ (cu 35). 


b: add D ... у [ba ... *ané] Pe. 
except ' (ad 7). 
*ch'rwm [éahárom) Pe., * fourth" (dh 4). 


d’m’g [dämäg] Pth., * aroation ’ (сж 18). 

d'r [där] Pth., ' oroea ' (byd). 

drwzys (1): the word occurs in g 6: чоъ 
^ qund, wd ’wh gwyd kw m’ drw'zyz ... 

e (Le. Jesus) curses them and says: you 
are not at all weloome !' ( ?). I would tentatively 
analyse the word as drw'z-| the enol. - 
‘too’, and identify drw'z [drwaz] with NPera. 
durwaz (*drva-awhav-) ‘firm; sound’ (of. 
Loyai-e Fors, ed. Eqbal, 78), which still sur- 
vives ın a number of Khoräsänl dialects. A 
word suoh as be uon come!’ (pl. may have 
followed drw'z, dryst ’ vor ' welcome і °’. 

"по [framánag] Pth., ‘commander’ (ela 2) 

ghr'y'd: the pres. stem ghr'y- is also attested 
in E hr"yynd (ez 21). 

ibid [hambüd| Pe., p.p., ‘was together’ 
(1) (y 15). This meaning is doubt: One 
would expeot a transitive verb, and NPers. 
anbüdan 'oreate; collect’ does not fit the 
context well. 


hswd [hassüd] Pe., E „ ' whetted ’ (dr 3). 

qyreng [kirzang] Pe., ‘the zodiacal sign 
Cancer’ (y 30). 

mn-?; m'n'd[manàd] Pth., p.p., ‘ resembled, 


fitted ’ (byb 2). 
murg rydyyn [muryärdden] Pth., adj, ‘of 
pearls ' (dk 1). 


пугу [nizäy] Fe., subst., ‘reverence’ (оца 


2), of. nyz'y-. 

*p’cyin [pdziin] Fe., ‘purification’ (o 1), 
ef. Pth. pw’cyön. 

phryz [pahrēz] Pe., subst., ‘ protection’ (y 
20), of. phrye-. 


prwa- [frawaz-] Pe., ‘fly’ (aa 3), of. Pth. 
frwz-. The word ıs, therefore, common to both 
languages. 

wyg’n [wigan] Pth., subst., ‘destruction’ (ac 

, of. wyg'n-. 

wzy- [wizay-] Pe., ‘choose’ (be 2), pp., woyd. 

arwzw’n [zrörwän] Pe., ‘preacher’ (en 7), 
of. zrwhw'n, eruohew" п. 

зару? [zy] Pe., ‘left (of side, direction) ° 

(z 64 9), of. Moy. 

ую? g [yuöyäg] Pth., adj., ' suffering * (ch 2). 

z’wroyg’h [rür-wigah] Pth., ' false witness 

(byb 2), of. 2‘wr, wyg’h. 

I have noticed a few minor lapsus calami or 

os yw read 'ywst ( 

р. 4: ву. *ywst (not ?улт-). 

p. 21: read azth-. 

p. 31: cf’rös ocours in the Reader, by 1, as 
of rds. 
p. 83: d’db’r [dädßär]: read Фат Ia oue 
as correctly in the Reader, au 1, bj 1 
bm 1, and in the reverse index. 

р. 43: read gwa*y (= guay) (k 2). 

p. 50: &v. ors read. Ауй. 

p. 55: read hwoy'tyn (ab i). 

p.96:8.v. amuk: for wymyh- read wmyh-. 

p. 102: for yehüd read yahtid. 

р. 111, col. 1, w. 20: for zmgyc read zmygyo 
(ae 8). 

p. 117, ool. 2, w. 28: for frmwsynd read 


prmwsynd (bh 2). 
р. 132, col. 2, w. 8: read УЬ. 
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р. de eol 2: for '"hoksyn read 'nwfyyn 
eh 3 


„5 вз, eol. 1, w. 35: for hw'b'gft read 
мәбе' дй (= hu’begufi) (bz -). 
р. 172, ool. 2, w. 3: read pdwz, вее p. 72. 


A. TAFAZLOLI 


CHRISTOPHER J. ERUNKER: 
of Western Middle Iranian. (Persian 
Studies Series, No. 3. xix, 291 pp. 
Delmar, N.Y.: Carev&n Books, 1977. 
$25. 


It is a common е 
syntax tends to lag 


4 syntax 


ience- that the study of 
behmi that of moroho- 
logy. In this ob the field of Iranian 
philology has proved no exception. The vork 
under review is in fact the flzst compreherssive 
study of the syntax of any Middle Iranian 
language, and 1ts author has boldly attempted 
to cover both Middle Persian and Partkian. 
Sınce the morphological systems of these two 
languages are much reduced (in comparson 
with Old Iranian or Easterr Middle Iranian) 
the rules of syntax play a particularly im- 
poe role in their grammar. One is th»re- 
‘ore predisposed to welcome ~he appearance of 
в book such as this and to make the author 
some allowances on account «f the vastness of 
the terra incognita which he Eas undertaken to 


survey. 

Since I shall unfortunate-y be obliged to 
criticize certain aspects of ths work, it is cnly 
fair to make it clear at tbe outset thas it 
possesses positive merits also One of these is 
the plan whereby each point 5f syntax is d»alt 
with first for Middle Persian. and then in the 
following par а for Partlian, an excelent 
arrangement whi ermıts tae two langueges 
to be compared and oontras-ed without ever 
being confused. Another admirable featara is 
the abundant exemplifioatior with which the 
author usually supports his assertions. Above 
all, of course, one is gratefrl to have many 
aspects of WMIr. syntax dssoribed for the 
first time, even where their treatment cannot 
be regarded as definitive. 

An interesting feature of this book is taat 
Dr Brunner has had and hes made full age 
of the roy to cite passages from 
certain unpublished Parth. taxts (see p. xvi, 
n. 3). It may be helpful to explain here taat 
the unpublished text cited throughout as M 
857° is in fact M 5880 ("І 857’ is a ‘J 
number’, of. Boyce, Catalogse, xxiu). Same 
other t errors of the same kind are 
М 28 for M 281; M 99 for £ 99 П; M .71 
for M1711; M 470 for М €70a ; M 475 for 
М 475a or M 4750 I; and (very frequently) 
M 5294 for M 5794. 

Isolated misprints and errers of detail are 
far too numerous to be listed. Amongst she 
more serious (as liable to cause confusion) ene 
may mention: М 721 for M 741 (р. 13); 
* conjunction’ for ‘adverb’, referring to kü 
© where’ (pp. 134, 141); IB £047 for IB 4674 
(р. 139); and a passage from the Parth. text 
М 284b quoted as M Pers. (р. 199). The syno 
of the moods of the present tense on p. 21% is 
disfigured by a series of misprints. The corr»ot 


wur 


ы 


> 
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forms are: of kardan/kirdan, Parch. subj. 
karáh, MPers. opt. kunzh; of Sudan (not 
udin? MPers. indic. Jawéd, Parth. subj. 


The most serious defeot of this book may be 
summed up a8 ınooherenoe. The headings of 
the paragraphs sometimes bear little relation- 
ship to their contents; technical terms are 
used incorreotly or inconsistently ; rules of 
syntax are vaguely alluded to rather than 
formulated in precise terms; ımportent pointe 
are omitted or left to be infi from pasaing 
references, themselves sometimes mutually 
contradictory. It will be convenient to exem- 
plıfy these oriticiams of Brunner’s work by 


annotating ite first few 
Chapter I 18 entitled. "Th The Substantive '. 


The word ‘substantive’, it emerges, is here 
employed by Brunner in в different sanse from 
the usual one, as a general term embracing both 
noun (i.e. what used to be called ‘the noun 
substantive’) and adjeotive. The first sub- 
section is headed ‘ Number”, but begins with 
several pages on the means "of distinguishing 
between nouns and adjeotives in —& 
distinction in which number, or rather its 
conorete manifestation the pl. suffix, plays 
only a minor role. This section contains & 
number of vaguely-formulated ssatements 
(some of them hardly comprehensible even 
with the aid of pnor knowledge of the features 
under discussion) such as: ‘ Factors helping 
o identify a noun function are (а) а sub- 
stantive’s obvious role in the textual context... 
(b) position, for mstance, as prior element in a 
construction containing the relative particle: 
*hyng “у eb дув... “бе primeval ore of three 
faces ” and (c) modification by numerical sab- 
stantives, pronouns, or pronoun-adverbs: Wn 
‘y tnygyrd ...‘‘ the corporeal”... .’. Aocording 
to the rule implied by b), the demonstrative ın 
the phrase 5° “у inygyrd must be corsidered to 
fonction as a pronoun rather than as an 
adjective, but I know of no evidence which 
would compel one to assume that tnygyrd is 
also substantival as Brunner 87 to sug- 
gest: contrast the analysis b вое ‘The 
use of relative particles ın Westen 1 Middle 
Iranian ', Indo-Iranica (Mélanges ... Morgen- 
stierne), 44, where a phrase such as awé-z i 
mäyag ‘ that female one also’ is said to con- 
sist of pron. + rel. partiole + descriptive adj. 
(like, for instance, tö i zefmezn ‘thee, the 
wrathful "). In any case, the existence of such 
[ише as h’n ‘y tnygyrd invalidates Brunner’s 
ater statement (64, n. 1) that in Man. MPers. 
‘5 following Айз is either a relative pronoun 
or an element of a construct phrase '. 

On 2 Brunner writes: ' The plural suffix -än 
may clarify a substantive phrase. Attached to 
a noun: ... Шт порт... “tho souls of 
the departed " ...’. Both the statement and 
the translation of the example are correct; but 
no hint is vouchsafed, here or elsawhere, as 
to how the pl. suffix performs this disorimin- 
atory function, nor a8 to why & translation 
‘departed souls’ would be incorreot. The 
reason lies in ‘ the strictness of the rule that 
the pl. adj. follows without +’ (Boyce, art. oit., 
45, n. 31)—a rule which Brunner presumably 
рест though incidentally contradicting it 
by his assertion (5) that ‘ the phrase péfinagan 
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denàn . . . or dénani pefinagün would have been 
in oder ee possibly meanmg ‘‘the ancient 
gions " ’. The treatment ш this book of the 
syntax of attributive adjectives is generally 
ry pe Concord of noun and adj. is con- 
p. 7-9, but the construction noun 
+ #9) + adj. в only referred to in m 
the section on the rel. particle (pp. 10-17), and 
I have not been able to locate any discussion 
at all of the differences ın treatment between 
determining and desorrptive adjectives. 

It would be tedious to continue ın this vein. 
Enough has been said to substantiate the 
charge of incoherence, and one would not wish 
to denigrate what is, after all, a pioneering 
work. Most of its defects arise from a lack of 
thorough revision and from the author’s 
rashness in taking on what is evidently too 
large a task : this would have been a more use- 
ful work had he restrıoted ita scope to a single 
homogeneous and well-defined corpus (Mani- 
chasan Middle Persian, say, or Insoriptional 
Parthian), 

NICHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


Noran M. Тітіку: Miniatures from 
Perssan manuscripts : a catalogue and 
subject index of pasntings from Persia, 
Indsa and Turkey m the Bratish 
Library and the British Museum. xii, 
358 pp., 41 plates. London: British 
Museum Publications Ltd., for the 
British Library, [1978]. £45 


Few scholarly activities can be more honour- 
able than those whioh lighten the task of 
others, at the cost of devoted and sometimes 
grinding toil over many years in whioh the 
author sinks his or her own individuality rather 
than claim the prize of showy originality. 
Such works are invariably taken from the shelf 
with especial affection and it is with pleasure 
that one weloomes a new volume into this 

ed company. The work under 
review is undoubtedly one of these and like 
во many of ite class it is quite unreadable, even 
though one oan browse in 16 with much profit 
and enjoyment. 

C. Rieu’s four-volume Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum (1879-05) 
also falls into this class but, despite the use- 
fulness of his work, Rieu made no attempt to 
offer more than a passing mention of the 
illustrations which these manuscripts contem 
and which form one of the major sources for 
the study of Persian, Mughal and Turkish 
painting in the world. In Rıeu’s day the study 
of Islamic miniature painting was scarcely in 
its infancy and although the rich deposite of 
the former British Museum Library were subse- 
Elna! mined by various leading art historians, 

itley’s work has brought to light a 
number of valuable new finds, particularly 
among the provincial Indian schools. The 
most obviously ımportent of these 18 
Muhammad ibn Dä’üd ibn Muhammad ibn 
Mahamüd Sh&dryabadi's charmingly illustrated 
glossary, the Miftäh al-Fuzalä, which is ono 
of the very few known documented books 
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containing paintings of the Indian Sultanate 
school and of which she had already published 
a brief account. 

Titley’s work is not however primarily oon- 
cerned with art historical styles and its use- 
fulness is by no means confined to students 
of art history. Students of nearly every aspect 
of Persian culture will find it a valuable work 
of reference and for that relatively new breed 
of publishers’ assistant, the picture researcher, 
ıt will be an indispensable first recourse. 

The main entries, arranged alphabetically 
by authors, comprise extremely concise des- 
oriptions of pictures with only bare details of 
the manuscript at the head of each lst. 
Separate ministuree and album pages are 
arranged afterwards according to subject and 
these include relevant items which remain with 
the British Museum's Department of Oriental 
Antiquities. The entries themselves are 
followed by indexes and a bibliography which 
smount to ав many pages as the catalogue 
entries themselves. 80 ome of these such as 
authors, artiste and titles of works, are no more 
than one would expeot, though one of them, 
an index of running numbers, seems super- 
fluous. However, the principal index, of sub- 
jects, amounting to 147 pages, 18 a masterpiece 
of comprehensiveness and careful оговв- 
referenomg. The bibliography, by contrast, 
is disappointing and the choice of plates veerg 
Bo strongl Piden the extremes of much 
reprodu iece and provincial ‘horror’ 
as to & о unbalanced. With only 41 
СА available to her we can understand 
the author's dilemma and trust that a rumoured. 
second volume will provide her with an oppor- 
tunity of brmging more of the Library’s 
extraordinary riches to hght. 

In a work of such outstanding value and 
consarentiousness it is a pity to report that the 
observant reader will note a number of small 
8 

On p.4, the date of MS 11 should read 

А.н. 1012? not ‘ a.n. 1206’; on p. 5, No. 35, 
the date should read ‘ ae: seventh ’ (in itself 
an error for ‘ forty-eigh Dähi year) not 
‘fourth’ Il&hi year; p. 60 MS. 167 omits 
referenoe to of the work in the Chester 
Beatty Library, Dublin, or to I. Stehoukıne, 
La peinture indienne à Pé des Grands 
Moghols, Paris, 1929, pl. L XXI (the similar 
omission of Stchoukine’s standard work = 
Mughal painting from the bibliography ( 
is inexplicable in view of the faot en he 
reproduces and discusses a number of im- 
portant paintings desoribed in the catalogue) ; 
Р, 69, Мо. 207/2 read ‘ Hirénand’ for 

Miränand’; р. 158, No. 132 ‘galeh’ 

‘ kalleh’ ( a pavilion for entertainmg) is clearly 
shown as ‘ kulbah’ for which Steingass gives & 
related definition; p. 175, no. 77, read ‘ Shiva 
Das’ for ‘Meo Das’; the reference to Shaikh 
’Abbäsf in the artista index on p. 190 leads to 
a picture by ‘Ali Kuli Jabbadar 396 (40); m 
the reference to Nizim on p. 299 read 
* Humäyün ’ for ‘ Babur’. 

In a work that is as condensed and highly 
informative as this such mmor errors are 
hardly unexpected and doubtless they will be 
eradicated in any future edition. 

В. W. SKELTON 


Davip Srronace: Fusargadae: а 
report on the excavaitors conducted by 
the British Institute of Persian Studies 
from 1961 to 1963. xiv, 326 pp., 192 pl. 
and 8 foldout diagrams. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, [197€]. £25. 


Capital of the first universs] monarchy, that 
of the ‘ Medes and Persians * under Cyrus the 
Great, and set on its austere and elevated plain, 

Pasargadae is arguably the most moving of 
Middle East archaeological ses. So rt seemed 
already to Claudius Rich by moonlight in 1821. 
In former times often nacceamble and 
mysterious, and therefore sketehily studied, 
with the appearance of the present work the 
site recetves its first top-rate Scientific 
tion. Thanks to the suppcrt of the Hagop 
Kevorkian Foundation, the volume is produced. 
with all the splendour of traditional pre-war 
archaeological reports from the Oxford Press. 
A tantalizing feature of the monuments is that 
they stood unfinished, mterrupted by the 
founder's death in battle or a far-off north- 
east frontier. Teasmg also isthe fact that the 
greater part of the complex was mud-brick, 
once lendent in whiterash, gilding or 
colours, but melted im the rainfall of 2,500 
winters, to leave only the ‘ torso’ of precious 
stonework seen m recent times. Whilst 
occupation deposit lay shallo-y on the floors of 
the palaces, several of which had been ‘ test- 
trenched’ or partly excavated by earlier 
hands, the architectural results from this area 
were highly rewarding. Hero the excavation 
was admirably served by ite architeota, who, 
when the floor levels had been cleared, pre- 
pared the definitive drawings 5f each structure, 
recording every block of store and indication 
of the former presence of mud.-oriok and timber. 
Pride of place, however, go«s to the monu- 
ments wholly of stone: the tomb of Cyrus, 
striking ш its simplicity and grandeur; and 
the enigmatic tower known аз the Zendan, of 
whioh the function—repository, fire temple or 
tomb—is the subject of a perennial discussion, 
here excellently surveyed. Thre mvestigations 
of C. Nylan г (lonans yn  Pasargadae. 
Studies in Old Persian archtecture, Uppssla, 
1970) came opportunely for tte author, calling 
attention to the chronologicel importance of 
technical details at Pasargacae: the use of 
* swallow-tail ’ (as against later ‘ hook ’) olamps 
to secure the masonry; the ing of stone 
with the punch, rather than ths toothed ohissl ; 
the jointing of stonework by anathyrons; 
and the employment of сута -eversa mouldi 
at the tomb af , of hocizontally flu 
tori at e ’, and. of rosettes with 
sepals on a presumed door “ragment of the 
Zendan, all details with Ionian associations. By 

applying these tests to areas rewly uncovered, 
Stronach (p. 22) could decisi=ely reject older 
theories that works on the an hill (Tell-i 
Takht) might be due to the father of Cyrus the 
Great, or be late Achaemenid construction. He 
could firmly place the major works in the years 
546-530 в.о., i.e. the later lretime of 
after the capture of the Lydian capital at 
Sardis. 
While major monumenta naturally hold the 
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chief attention, and the author breaks new 
ground in reporting the rosette decoration on 
the gable of the tomb of Cyrus, and the true 
number of columns in the porticoes of Palace 
8, note must be taken of two briefer chapters 
of the report which are especially pleasing and 
instructive. The first is the plan of the Royal 
Garden which adjoins ‘ Palace P’ (р. 108), a 
reconstruction based on the location of the 
two small pavilions, and the stone channels 
and basins that once conveyed irrigation water. 
Dars one hope that pollen analysıs, fashionable 
rehistorio sites, oould enable restorers to 
тер вое the very trees and flowers that Cyrus 
knew? Close to one of these pavilions was 
found the jar containmg the ‘ Pasargadae 
Treasure ’, of fourth century в.о. Achaemenid 
jewellery, "with oiroular gold fili earrings, 
and elegant silver spoons, besides numerous 
beads and pendants. Interesting too, for all 
ita brevity, Із the chapter which desoribes the 
ancient bridge uncovered between the gate- 
house and the palaces. It consists of three rows, 
each of five columns, which once supported a 
оса of wooden beams and roadway. 
sem riod before the advent of stone arches, 
te construction of bridges, strange to 
шой observers, is naturally to be expected. 
Most satisfactory, in broad archaeological 
terms, were the excavations of the oi hill 
(Tall-1 Takht), already noted. Here, exception- 
ally, some depth of de»osit was encountered, 
and four separate periods of buildmg and 
oocupation were distinguishable. That the 
monumental ashlar platform of Cyrus the Great 
was indeed unfinished is proved by the in- 
complete * B staircase, эп à at the south side 
of the platform, the iron shoe of a lifting ng 
abandoned beneath courses of later mud- 
brick walling. Such utilitarian construction 
was the work of Darius and later rulers. Yet 
a notable destruction level rich in artefacts 
represented the ‘post-Achaememd’ (i.e. 
Hellenistic-Seleucid) occupation, which termi- 
nated abruptly c. 280 в.о. That date ів fixed 
by three hoards of silver comage, of lifetime 
and posthumous issues of Alexander, and of 
Beleuous I bearing the * Bust with helmet 
babii with leopard-skin’ and ‘ Victory 
owning trophy y ai meticulously  oata- 
logus by by G. Lg. Jenkins. (On p. 178 we should 
read for the author's ' en and post- 
Alexandrian coins’ rather ‘ Alexander-' or 
‘ Alexandrine coins’, since no врезипеп was 
actually minted st Alexandria). The mfor- 
mative repertoire of pottery types belonging 
to this Period 11 is thereby exactly dated. It 
contains Achaemenid Deep Bowls (* goblets’), 
the usual Carinated Bowls (even one lobed or 


* gadrooned ’ specimen, p. 242, no. 11). To the 
succeeding peri od belong g homispherial (quasi- 
an *) Б Боз, rim footring 


bowls, and everted-rim ‘ fish plates’. ‘Oat 
standing among the pottery forms is the hand- 
some amphora-rhyton, well placed, with its 
parallels in metal at Plovdiv (from Panagurište) 

om east Anatolia (E. Porada, Ancient Iran, 
РІ. 49), and in Tehran (Mize Iran Bästän), in 
the early third century. Close too, as the 
author notes, is the pottery specimen from his 
own excavation at лв. Yet to streteh the 
duration of so specialised a form to the terminal 
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horizon of that site, c. 78 B.o., is surely to 
strain the evidence. Amongst the finds of the 
Talla Takht, another important item was an. 
identical copy of Xerxes’ famous Daiva In- 
scription, re-used to provide the cover of a 
drain. Regrettably the find 1s rather briefly 
dismissed, in view of the famous controversy 
surrounding this text, and the fact that 
scholars have connected it with the su- 

reesion of a revolt, either п Media (E. 

erzfeld, Revue de P’Histoire des Religions I, 
1936, 34-37), at Babylon (Hans Hartmann, 
‘Zur neuen Inschrift des Xerxes von Perse- 
polis’, OLZ, xr, 1937, 145-160); or even 
with the oocupation of Athens, as in the 
fascinating article of Isidore Lévi, ‘Lin 
scription triomphale de  Xerxés', Revue 
Historique, orxxxv, 1939, 105-122 (when the 
subsequent defeat at Salamis could have been 
the occasion for the withdrawal of such а 

roolamation). The application of the author's 
Ба шуы to these questions, in the 
light of the new find, would surely have been 
ıllumınsting. One further pomt of detail may 
be noticed here. On р. 153, desoribing the 
corridors of the Tall-ı Takht, the author 
suggests that arches perhaps constituted one 
of the features. Again there is reference to 
arches in early Iranian architecture on р. 11. 
Binoe it is often assumed by histomans of 
architecture that there was no general use of 
the architectural arch above ground m Iran 
before c. 331 B.o., the evidence for such 
inferences needs to be closely examıned, and 
fuller discussion here would have been helpful. 
If substantiated, the claim is one of signifi- 
cance. 

In a book of this scale and complexity, 
occasional diucrepancies cannot be wholly 
avoided. Here they are mostly connected with 
the pull-out plans, of which there is no list. 
That facing p. 4 is numbered ‘ 3 ' and captioned 
t Palace 8. Plan’. The designation has strayed, 
however, from ‘ Fold-out 3’, which faces p. 
58. The earlier fold-out actually carries the 
site plan, but unfortunately the numbering of 
structures on the Key is out of step wrth the 
drawing from 5 onwards, each numeral in the 
Key apparently referring to the following item. 
There is no number 16 on the plan, and the 
outlying prehistoric mounds are not readily 
located. The numbers tally, however, with 
those of Fig. 4. On p. 17,1. 37 the reference to 
* Area 2’ should no doubt refer to ‘ Area Z’, 
as inl. 44 below. On the pull-out ‘6’ there is 
no indication of ' Court 16’, discussed on p. 
149 1. 28 (evidently it should be sought above 
* Area 15"), nor 1ncidentally does the enume- 
ration of the various towers figure on that plan, 
although it is not hard to deduce that the 
numbering should oommenoe immediately east 
of staircase “В! and proceed olookwise, a 

ition confirmed in t of towers 2 
and 3 in Fig. 78. On p. 1, it 1s stated that Pl. 
19a is taken from Mandelso, Morgenlandische 
Reyse- Beschreibung, but the caption asorıbes 
it to Flandin and Coste. On p. 302, penulti- 
mate line, the reference to Pl. 1820 should 
evidently read Pl. 1860. Though only the error 
of the site plan is of any consequence, that 
could be sufficiently exing to justify tho 
issue of an erratum sit 
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In summary, the work under review is 
probably the most substantial oontrıbution to 
Achaemenian archaeology which has appeared 
during the present decade. While its impact on 
the subject may not be so dramatic as that of 
the author’s subsequent work at Nüsh-i Jän 
in Media (which documents an epoch previously 

wte unknown), it has vastly to the 
detail and precision of our knowledge, and will 
thus take ite place ag a fundamental reference 
for future scholarship. 

A. D. Н. BIVAB 


Roupiesr Somurrr: Die Iranter-Namen 
bet Aischylos. Iranica Graeca Vetu- 
stiora, I. (Österreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 
337. Band. Veröffentlichungen der 
Iranischen Kommission, Bd. 6.) 87 pp. 
Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1978. 
DM 30. 


MANFRED MAYRHOFER: Supplement zur 
Sammlung der altperstechen Inschriften. 
(Österreichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften.  Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse. Sitzungsberichte, 338. Band. 
Veröffentlichungen der Iranischen 
Kommission, Bd. 7.) 51 pp. Wien: 
Verlag der Österreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1978. DM 25. 


In the first of these two short works Pro- 
fessor Schmitt examines the names of the 
commanders of the Persian army ın Aeschylus’s 
Persae. His detailed assessment of the textual 
and etymological evidence leads to the con- 
olusıon that rather more than half the names 
are certainly or probably of Iranian orıgın, 
but that the ooomrenoe beside them of a 
minority of non-Iraman forms (Egyptian, 
Greek, eto.) should discourage rash attempte to 
provide hypothetical Iranian etymologies for 
the residue of unexplained or uncertain names. 

This is an extremely thorough and careful 
study. I have noticed only one small oversight : 
Schmitt's doubt concerning the existence of 
an Olr. *arga- = Ved. arghá- ‘ worth’ (p. 51 
8л). Аруфоттх) may be set to rest by a reference 
to Бора. 'ry, Oss. ary, eto. (of. 
Boyce, The Manichaean in 
Parthian, 182b s.v. 

онно; Маутһо{ег'в book 18 intended as а 

lement to the second edition of Kent’s 
Ol Persian (1953) and oovers the OPers. 
inserrptions discovered since that date to- 
gothor with a few minor texts overlooked by 
ent. Mayrhofer has cast his net wi cely өл 
come up with a surprisingly large number of 
additional msorrptions. Most of them, it must 
be admitted, are extremely fragmentary and 
add little to our knowledge of the language. 
Nevertheless, it 15 convenient to have them all 
gathered together in в single volume and 


accompanied by a concise and pertinent com- 


ann ‚ oen 
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mentary, full bibliographical details, con- 
cordance, and indexes. 

Amongst the more арагы texte included. 
m this volume are the additional fragments of 
A%Sa (first published by М.-с. Steve in Studia 
Iranica, tv, 1, 1978, 7 ff.) which oontrıbute 
several new words to the OPars. ee One 
of these is a-0-v-a, convinoirzlv exp by 
Steve as 3 ag. impf. of *Jav- Ro ud 


Mayrhofer's reservations $0 with n. 1) 
seem to arise from the theo-y that this root 
ddle and New 


(previously found only in 3 
Iranian) has developed. secondarily from tap- ; 
but daw- is by now too widely attested for that 
theory to remain tenable. 


NICHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMB 


Бовевт W. THomson (tr. and comm.) : 
Moses Khorenatsi: History of the 
Armenians. (Harverd Armenian 
Texts and Studies, 4. x, 411 pp., 
map. Cambridge, Mass and London: 
Harvard University Press, 1978. 
£15.75. 


Moses Khorenats'i ocoupies & special place 
in Armenian national tradition, as the first 
author to attempt a connected. account of the 
country’s history from Urariau times up to 
his own purported life-time—namely the nh 
century A.D. Since Moses was in fact в writer 
of the eighth century or thereabouts, he could 
easily have continued his narrative for another 
three hundred years, but this would have 
exposed his own literary deveption, making 
nonsense of his claim to bo a disciple of St 
Mesrop Mashtota, the inventor of the enian 
alphabet. 

In spite of certam spurious elementa, Moses 
Khorenate'i's work is a text of the first im- 
portance. Several translations have already 

appeared, into Latin (as early зв 1736), Italian, 
French, Russian and German. fessor 
Thomson’s is the first English version, and it 
has the added merrt of being made from the 
oritical edition published at Tbilisi in 1913. 

The reassignment of Moses Xhorenats‘i from 
the fifth to the eighth centur~ was mooted as 
early as the 1800's by A. Carriére; Professor 
C. Toumanoff summarizes the evidence in the 
journal Handes Amsorya, VoL 75, 1961, cols. 
467-76. Few if any Boholara outaide Soviet 
Armenia continue to defend the old fifth 
tury dating, though in Ersvan the vener- 
able chronicler’s discredited sccount of him- 
ut is stall upheld with patriouo zeal. 

ears after Carriére, wo ought to be 

able to ауу the wheat from tae chaff. While 
rejecting spurious elements, we can make 
proper use of the authentic face and traditions 
ge: in Moses Khorenats'rs work. For 
re-Christian period, oral materiale ool- 

by Moses are of exocp-onal value. It 

i also worth noting that his account of tho 
anoient офу of Van with its ouneiform in- 
soriptions (bk. 1, chap. 16) fred the Société 
Asiatique of Paris with the enthusiasm to 
finance the e ition of Е E. Schultz of 
Giessen University, who made excellent copies 
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of the Urartian inscriptions before his tragic 
murder in 1828. 

Unhke the general run of Armenian his- 
torians, Moses Khorenate'i is also a myth- 
maker, & story teller of great talent. This is 
partly why he makes such an appeal to 
Armenian national pride. Obviously some of 
his tall stories have to be taken with the pro- 
verbial ‘ grain of galt’. 

Thomson finds little to admire in the work 
of Moses Khorenats'i, whom he censures for 
his la in chronology, his attempta at 
m; cation, and general failure to live up to 
the standards of a Harvard Ph.D. candidate. 
References at, Moses to Josephus are ‘ dis- 
torted’ and ‘ attended by suspicious oiroum- 
stances’ (p. 26). Moses’ account of fourth 
century Armenia is ‘tendentious~ (p. 46); 
still worse—‘ Moses is an audacious and men- 
dacious faker’ (p. 58). Thomson could 
obviously have written a better history of 
Armenia himself. 

At one point, Thomson formally &oouses 
Moses of plagiarism (p.33). Such a charge 18 
rather anachronistic, since the practice of 
acknowledging one’s sources and avoiding 
unauthorized borrowing from previcus writers 
hardly existed before the era of Gibbon, in the 
eighteenth century. The most that Thomson 
will concede is that Moses Khorenats‘i’s 
history is ‘ an attempt to sum up the Armenian 
tradition, to present it m a coherent—albeit 
tendentious—fashion, and to provide the 
Armenians with a history as respectable as that 
of other nations’ (p. 60). 

Thomson’s repeated denigration cf Moses as 
E ee › arises in part from the coe 8 

ese to glorify the powerful В 
опа у famıly, at the expense of other leading 
aristocratic houses, in particular he Mont 
koneans. But the historian’s standpoint is 
made abundantly clear from the vary outset. 
On the first page of his book, Moss apostro- 
phizes Prince Sahak Bagratuni, olearly stating 
that Sahak himself had commissoned the 
work and given hum, tke author, every possible 
encouragement. There is no mystery about 
this. Even today, historical works com- 
missioned by royal personages or government 
agencies normally have a readily detectable 
trend or bias, as do most biographies com- 
missioned by the subject’s widow or family 
circle, 

Thomson's detailed commentary enhances 
the value of the translataon. However, this 
commentary has certain weaknesses and 
omissions. Thomson says nothing about the 
importance for Urartian studies of Moses 
Khorensts‘i’s acoount of the building of Van 
(pp. 100-1), although there is an extensive 
literature about Van and its antiquities in 
English, French and German, includmg 
works by Sayce, Lehmann-Haupt, Piotrovsky, 
Barnett, Burney and others. It would have 
been helpful to mention the possible identifi- 
cation of the legendary Armenian hero kings 
Aram and Ara the Fair with the historical 
Urartian ruler, Aramé or Aramu (about 880— 
844 в.о.) 

The bibliography has rather a large number 
of mistakes and misprints. The sole item given 
under ‘Georgian Texts’ is quite incorrect, 
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since Thomson has confused the seventeenth 
century Georgian History translated by M.-F. 
Brisset (Paris, 1830) with a quite different 
work, namely the Georgian national chronicle 
last edited by 8. G. Qaukhchishvili in Tbilisi, 
This national chronicle was earlier edited by 
Brosset himself (St Petersburg, 1849-54) and 
also translated into French by him (St 
Petersburg, 1849-58). Under the entry 
‘ Eusebius ', ‘ Historian’ should read ' Hos- 
toria’. Elsewhere we find ‘ Glauwurdigkeit ’ 
for ‘ Glaubwürdigkeit , and ‘ Hildersheim ’ 
for ‘ Hildesheim ’, 

In the introduction, ‘ abscure' is printed 
for ‘ obscure’, ‘ withness’ for ‘ witness', and 
there are several other obvious slips. 


DAVID M. LANG 


Karı Н. Роттев (ed.): Encyclopedia of 
Indian philosophies. Indian meta- 
physics and epistemology : the tradition 
of NyGya-Vaisegika up to Gangesa. 
xv, 744 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, [1977]. £22.40. 


This compendious work is part of a boldly 
conceived plan to give a definitive account of 
current knowledge about Indian post-Upani- 
sadıo philosophical literature. It presupposes 
the editor’s Bibliography of Indian philosophies 
(New Delhi, 1970) and offers systematic 
summaries of 51 texts, only some of which 
have hitherto been translated, belonging to 
the b eariy literature of Nyäya and Vaisegika. 

vious attempts at an exposition 
of of carly Буз aya by summarizing relevant texts 
by Vidyabhusana (1920) and 
Umesha Mishra (1966). Both, however, read 
rather like a catalogue of topics and tenets, 
while the work under renew seems more 
largely to recognize that much of the value of 
an original text lies not m the conclusions but 
їп the mmute ramification of its arguments. 
The eleven oontrıbutore inolude ви of 
international терә. an are Usharbudh 
Arya (Minnesota), Gopikamohan Bhattacharya 
(Kurukshetra), Tanakivallabha Bhattacharya 
(Jadavpur), Sibajiban Bhattacharya (Burd- 
wan), Masaaki Hatton (Kyoto), B. K. Matilal 
(Oxford), Jitendranath Mohanty (Calcutta, 
Oklahoma), E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma (Sri 
Venkstesvare), 8. Subrahmanya Баай: 
(Madras), and V. Varadachari (Sri Venkates- 
vara). 

Potter's extended introduction (208 pages) 
is a meritorious composttion It oontams an 
analytical exposition of themes, problems, and 
theories of the old synoretio school of Nyäya- 
Vaisegika under the h ‘logical theory ', 
‘meaning and truth’, lations’, ‘ univer- 
Bals', eto. This, together with ample baok- 
ground information, certainly helps the un- 
initiated reader to understand the subsequent 
summaries: but it is going too far to suggest 
(xii) that the book is ‘ addressed to philosophers 
primarily, and Indologiste secondarily’. The 
inescapable fact remams that Indian philo- 
sophy was thought out and expressed in 
Sanskrit and in the last analysis 18 embodied, 
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nay trapped, ın that language. Therefore the 
summaries in English of the onginal Sanskrit 
texta are at best no more than—as the editor 
himself appositely characterizes them (in the 
same paragraph)—' guides and markers for 
further study on the part of the trained 
scholars '. 

A degree of arbitrariness 18 an unavoidable 
hazard ın this kind of enterprise, but the 
recurrent inexactitude and lack of consistency 
in the rendering of technical terms must 
detract fatally from its usefulness. Where 
logical terminology 1s concerned, precision of 
rendering 18 obviously of crucial importance. 
Yet the same term ‘example’ (seo index) 18 
used by Potter to render both drstania ‘ the 
corroborative instances’ and wdaharana ‘the 
exemplification (of the principle, i.e. of the 
universal concomitance under consideration) '. 
Cf. Bhäsya on NB 1.1.25 drstäntah . . ‚ udàha- 
ae kalpate. In the standard illustration, 

the udäharana ‘ Wherever there is smoke there 
18 fire, aa in the kitchen’ moludes a reference 
to the drgtanta ‘the kitchen’. It would be 
worth makmg the point that the Nyäya term 
uddharana corresponds perfectly to the 
Vaisesika term nidaréana ‘illustration’, as 
used in Prasastepäda’s Padärthadharmasam- 

graha. The difficulty that alone NS 1.1.36 
seems misleadingly (Ayäyavärtiıka) ог errone- 
ously (Bhasarvajfia, Nydyabhüsana, ed. Yogi- 
drinanda, Varanasi, 1968, 321: 4ästräniaresu 
drsjänta udäharanam ity abhedena vyavahärah 
prasddhah) to use the terms m question as 
synonyms disappears as Boon a8 we accept an 
emendation of the text suggested by the 
Varttika. Of. footnote 82 in Ruben’s superb 
critical edition of the Ny&yasütra, of whi 
use was made by the work under review. 

The drstinta is defined by NS 1.1.25 as а 
well eatablished case admitted universally by 
common men and philosophers alike: hence 
the requirement that a universal proposition 
(wdüharana) should include a reference to an 
instance (drgtdnia) may be explained as a 
method for warranting that the reason (hetu, 
the middle term) and the inferable roperty 
(sädhya, the major term) volved ik 
inference are real entities. The term used to 
denote an unreal property is asiddha. Potter 
renders it not quite adequately as ‘ unproven 
term ’ (p. 183). Significantly, the term conveys 
the stronger sense ‘cannot be established, 
unexampled, unreal, fictitious ’ and corresponds 
to the Vaiéegka term asat ‘unreal’ (VS 
3.1.14). 

As a ‘means of knowledge’, upamana ів 
illustrated by the procedure whereby one 
attains the knowledge ‘this 18 a rhinoceros’ 
when first seeing the animal, aided by a 
recollection of its description. To render ıt 
etymologieally as ‘comparison’, as Potter 
and others do, may be likely to mislead by 
suggesting that reasonmg by anal is ın- 

The apposite rendering 'identifi- 
oation ' was first introduced by A. Foucher in 
1949. 

Unsatiafied with the common rendering 
‘pain, suffering’ for duhkha, Potter unfortu- 
nately decided on ‘ frustration’. Hence he con- 
siders it ' aocurate and more logical’ (p. 127) 
to translate sukha aa ‘satisfaction’. This, 
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however, would make ncnsense of eg. 
Buddhacarita 7.18 duhkhena märgena sukham 
hy upasti which would then 5e rendered ‘ for 
satisfaction is obtained by the practice of 
frustration’ instead of ‘for bliss is obtamed 
by the path of suffering’ (Johnston). If 
duhkha had indeed basically denoted a psychio 
quality as distinot from a bedıly one, Prasa- 
äda would not have hac to go to such 
meh to attempt to prove shat duhkha and 
reside in the soul (see Faddegon, Pie 
Vaifegika system, Amsterdam, 1918, 258 for 
a translation of the argumenze). In the Pali 
canon, frustration is o cne ats oon- 
stituent of duhkha (e.g. DN. yam р 
techam na labhati tam pi dulskham ' to desire 
something yet not attein it В also painful’). 
The unsuocesaful desire to evoid any given 
constituent of dubkha consti-utea frustration 
and mvolves further ıllımivalle duhkha. The 
finality of the English word ‘ satisfaction’ 
would conflict with the widely held view that 
sukha 18 a cause of newly ted duhkha 
(e.g. Gita 5.22). The real problem with the 
common renderings ‘ pain, sorrow ’ and. ‘ plea- 
sure, happiness’ hes not in their bemg too 
wide, but in their being too narrow. Words 
that refer equally to mentel and pyhsieal 
states, ‘ease’, ‘discomfort’, ‘harmony’, 
* disharmony’ oan be nearer һе mark. 
Another fundamental concept is Meda 
* (psychic) affliction ? (of. al-Birini’s Arabio 
rendering gal * weights, bardens’). The 
klesas are ‘ tormenta, defilemeate of the mird, 
by virtue of which actions (karman) acoumu- 
late secon atte gacchanii), tha: is, they gather 
force and fruitfulness and necsesarily produce 
a retribution, notably a new sxistenoe ın the 
world of pamful rebirth’ (Lamotte, in 
Buddhist studies in honour оу I. В. Horner, 
ed. Cousins, eto., Dordrecht, 1374, 91). Potter 
paraphrases with ‘ wrong attitude ’ (р. 33) and 
‘passion, hate and delusion” (p 400, con- 
cerning Nydyasdra); but Hettori trivialızes 
Vaegikasütra by rendermg the term as 
‘ troubles’ (р. 235). Similarly, to render, as 
Potter does, the roughly syronymous term 
doga by the literal translation ‘faults’ (e.g. 
p. 32) risks reducing a vitally significant idea 
to a trite of words. 

Over-literal translation cha~acterzes some 
of the summaries and has в Cistorting effect, 
often yielding pedestrian prepositions. An 
example is Potter translation (p. 645) of a 
sentence in Siväditya’s Saptamadärtkt аз ‘a 
$ästra is that which teaches the means to а 
better ee . It is not the general reader 
who would glean from this tke real force of 
the sense dreyahsädhanäbhidhayakam sastran 
+ ‘ a dootrinal teaching is tradiionally defined. 
a8 that which conveys a methcd for attainirg 
the blıss of final emancipation ' (of. Siväditya’s 
earlier statement tattvajänam rthsreyasahetur) 
Similarly, sthitir vartamdnaisam із inade- 
quately translate (p. 644) as ‘ maintenance 
(sthits) is the occurrence of в thing’. In faoz, 
vartamänatvam refers to the Curation of the 
existence of a thing between -he moment of 
its origmation and that of ite destruction, a 
concept of which use is made aotebly by the 
Naiyäyikas in their analysis o- the nature cf 
cognitions. 
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A useful oheck-list of authors and works in 
chronological order is provided by the editor 
(pp. 9-12). Some of the information should be 
treated with oaution, however, Thus the 
inolusion of Bhävivıkta is questionable: he 
is identified by Cakradhara in his Nyäyaman- 
jarigranthibhanga as a Lokäyata philosopher 
who wrote a commentary of the Lokäyata- 
sūtra (of. Matilal in A hi of Indian 
literature, ed. J. Gonds, Wiesbaden, 1977, v1, 
2, 84 f.). Praßastamatı is described as author 
of а 'Tikà on Vaisegikesütras, Vakya’, but 
Matilal has argued (op. cit., 61) that the work 
was a Tiki on a Bhäsya which m turn written 
on а commentary called Väkya. 

A correction may be suggested with reference 
to the helpful information furnished at the end 
of the book in footnotes to the ae 
With reference to an idea occurring 
y i, V. Varadachari writes (701, n. 31) 
‘It 18 easy to trace it to the influence of the 
Bhagavadgita and Yogasütras which preach 
the act of surrendering everything to God’. 
In fact, the Yogasütra does not any- 
thing of the sort, though Vyasa on 2.1. indeed 
betrays a bias in favour of the Bh&gavata 
Bhakti and the influence of the Bhayavadgita 
(cf. Vy&sa on 3.30, 5.10, 9.27, 12.6, 18.56-8). 

There are a number of errors and omissions. 
For instance, abhyudaye, the goal of life of 
the non-mystic Hindu, за rendered by ‘ex- 
ultation' (see index); ‘ exaltation’ appears 
to have been intended, though the common 
rendering ' prosperity (worldly as well as 
heavenly)’ would have sufficed. On p. 744 
(1. 16) read 409 for 407; on p. 409 (I. 2) read 
irgnag. The criticisms offered here must be 
viewed in the mght perspective. This is by 
and large в very useful undertaking whose 
success may be measured by the timely and 
profitable discussion to which it gives rise 
and which it will greatly facilitate. 


TUVIA GELBLUM 


Wenpy DoNIGER O’FLAHERTY and J. 
Dunoan M. DznagmgTT (ed): The 
concept of duty in South Aste. xxii, 
240 pp. London: Vikas Publishing 
House Pvt [and] School of Oriental 
and African Studies, [1978]. £3.50. 


In her introduction to this collection, Dr 
O'Flaherty says ‘there are few academic 
pursuits more frivolous than the academio 
conferenoe’ but she records her surprise and. 
pleasure as ‘chairperson’ that everyone 
attending the conference on which this book 
is based had ‘somethmg to say which was 
both relevant and origmal’ and, still more, 
had even read each others’ papers. The 
ebullience of her chosen style in this Intro- 
duction leads her on to the rather incautious 
farther statement that ‘most of the papera 
were radically modified on the basis of com- 
ments arising at their original presentation ': 
thia I find rather hard to square with the 
evidence of the oyelostyles that I received 
before the conference. However, the fact that 
everyone had something to say does not sur- 
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rise me for the same reason that I find the 
ok difficult to review, and that 1s the very 
generality of its theme. 

Part I, ‘The ancient period: duty and 
dharma’, is relatively cohesıve. Here we have 
а stringent and cautionary piece by Arnold 
Kunst on the use and misuse of the concept 
dharma; this is followed by J. Duncan 
Derrett’s account of the concept of dut 
anaent Indian jurisprudence, Friedrich 
Wilhelm on dharma in artha and kama liter- 
ature, J. C. Heesterman writing under the 
title ‘Veda and dharma’ on the apparent 
paradox that the Vedas are both the source 
dharma and at the same time separate from 
its definition. Next Wendy O'Flaherty looks 
at the relatıon between relative and absolute 
duty by examining the dharma of demons and 
their priests. Richard Gombrich’s contri- 
bution turns away from the word dharma to 
the notaon of what is behovely in Buddhism 
and Alex Gunasekara conoludes Part I with 
& paper on the duty of the subject to the kıng 
in the Kandyan kingdom, 

The contriputions to Part П, ‘ The medieval 
and modern period: Muslim, Britash and 
nationalist concepts of duty’, have almost 
inevitably less m common. Peter Hardy 
writes on the duty of the Sultan in the Sult- 
anate period ın regard to the material welfare 
of his subjecta, and usefully sete the notion of 
duty in the context of western understanding, 
although I do think that Humpty Dumpty’s 
magisterial pronouncement on the use of 
words should be banned from all scholarly 
works untal the end of the century; Percival 
Spear has a very interesting piece on British 
concepte of duty at home and abroad, essen- 
tially m the nineteenth century but with в tail- 
piece leading up to 1947; Kenneth Ballhatohet 
contributes в very funny, and no less scholarly 
for that, account of Imperial [еше in 
producing suitable educational material for 
Indian students; David Taylor writes on 
concepts of duty held by Indian nationalist 
thinkers, particularly Gandhi and Tilak, a 
theme which can be only scratched in a paper 
of this length; S. C. Dube concludes the book 
with a paper on changing norms in the Hindu 
joint family which also suffers by ita extreme 

orality I have not mentioned ın order 
imon Weightman and 8. M. Pandey’s ‘ The 
semantıo fields of dharm and kartavy in 
Modern Hindi’, which is analytically ubi 
the most stimulating contribution in tho boo k 
and the one which I think should be read first 
to serve ав a kind of critical guide. 

The oolleotıon inevitably does not add up 
to & book: the student of ethics is & rare 
creature and the student of comparative ethica 
even more 80, but there are things here for 
a wide range of interests which is not confined 
to South Asia. 

DAVID F. POCOOK 


А. R. Disner: Тәй of the pepper 
empire. Portuguese trade in southwest 
India in the early seventeenth century. 
(Harvard Historical Studies, хоу.) 
ix, 220 pp., map. Cambridge, Mass, : 
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Harvard University Press, 1978. treasury was usually empzy, and vioeroys 
£12.95, $18.50. increasingly resorted to forced loans from the 


Two preliminary chapters, ‘ The Portuguese 
in Kanara and Malabar ', and ‘Gos and 
Portuguese trade’, while perfectly sound and 
acceptable as a curtain-raiser, do not have 
anything new for those who are pretty well 
read in the history of the Portuguese m India. 
Chapter 3, ‘The stracture of the pepper 
trade’, is a very valuable contribution to this 
topic, even for those who are familiar with the 
works of V. Godinho and with Jan 
Kienewicz’s excellent article, ‘ The Portuguese 
Faotory and Trade in Pepper in Malabar duri 
the Sixteenth century ' (Indian Economic a 
Social History Review, vi, 1960, 61-84). 
Apparently, the cultivators of the pepper 
orchards in the Portuguese period were 
P small tenant farmers stmilar to the 
namkarans and pattamakarans of the nine- 
teenth century. Their eoonomio subordination 


is also by the faot that they were 
frequently forced to pl their pepper m 
advance to middlemen. 088 ers who 


served as middlemen were evidently a hetero- 
eneous group of Hindus, Muslims, and 
Christi ians. The Portuguese preferred, when- 
ever possible, to deal with Christian middle- 
men. This they were able to do in Malabar 
through the local St Thomas Christians, who 
brought most of the pepper to the Portuguese 
Factory at Cochin. Ta Kanara, where there 
was no significant indigenous Christian com- 
munity, the Portuguese originally contracted 
with individual merchants or syndicates, 
whether Portuguese, Eurasian, Indian, Chris- 
tian, or Hindu. With the rise of the Nayaks 
of Ikkerı (1602-29), the Portuguese bought 
most of their Kanare pepper on contract from 
those rulers, though by force of cireumstances 
rather than by preference. These various con- 
tractors acquired their stocks either through 
_ sending their own agents to buy in the pro- 
duemg areas, or indireotly from the lesser 
middlemen. The ‘weighing, assessing, and 
handing-over of the pepper took place at 
regional weıghing-houses with the partio- 
pation of Portuguese trade officials, Hindu 
‚ officials representing the local ruler, and the 
traders selling the pepper. The cooperation 
of the local Indian rulers and authorities was 
secured through pensions, presents, and ous- 
toms duties or sums surrendered in place of 
these last. The friable quality of pepper made 
some wi inevitable during the successive 
roceeses of sacking, loading, and transporting 
y Boa, to Bay nothing of the sharp practices 
of dishonest middlemen and officials. АП 
these and many other aspects are interestingly 
analysed and described by the author. He 
reminds us that only about 10 per cent of the 
epper produced in southwest India was bought 
ty the Portuguese, the remaining 90 per cent 
being consumed locally or exported elsewhere. 
ith the arrival of the Dutch and the 
English ın Asian Seas, the viceregal govern- 
ment at Goa was faced with rapidly decreasing 
revenues and rising costs. which formed the 
two principal components of the prolonged 
economic orisis which afflicted the ‘State of 
India’ (Estado da India). The vioeregal 


Goa municipal council and from the charitable 
institution of the Misericérdas, and these loans 
were never repaid. Annual cash subsidies were 
sent from Lisbon to cover the purchase of 
pepper (cabedal da pimentc). "Tho difficulty was 
that while the pepper had to be bought if 
possible between late February and early May, 
the Indiamen from Lisbon, which depended 
on the monsoon winds, did mot normally reach 
Goa until September/Occoker. 

In the years 1619-1625, many suggestions 
were made for the establishment of a Partu- 
un East-Indıa Company on the Dutch or 

nglish model; but when a Portuguese India 
Company was finally organized. in 1628, it 
turned out to be something quite different. 
Whereas the Dutch (V.O.C.) and English 
(E.LO.) companies were directly involved in 
the interport trade of Asis, the Portuguese 
Company, which was direotsd by & Board at 
Lisbon and a subordinate Board at Goa, waa 
merely concerned with th» trade between 
Lisbon and Goa organized m. the annual round 
voyages of the carreira da India. Private 
investors were conspicuous by their absence, 
being lunited to two incıviduals in Europe, 
there being. no subscribers in ‘ Asia Portu- 
guess’. e Lisbon municipality furnished 
a considerable sum under government pres- 
sure, and several other Fortuguese muni- 
eipalities reluctantly prolu<ed more modest 
sums; but Chaul was the sole contributer ш 
the State of India. The Crown had to furnish 
the bulk of the capital, and two-thirds of ıta 
&otual contribution was in the form of material. 
The enterprise was hopelessly under-capitalized 
from the start. It was virtually foredoomed 
to failure, quite apart from the losses by ship- 
wreck and other misfortunes which dogged 
ita brief existence. Disney shows how the 
Company's structural weaaness was com- 
pounded by its simultaneous failure to achieve 
а satisfactory working relationship with the 
bureaucracies and the merohant communities 
both at Lisbon and Сов. It was virtually 
bankrupt when ıt was liquicated by order of 
the Crown in April 1633, contro! of the Liskon- 
Goa trade reverting to the Council 
(Conselho da Fazenda). Tae author’s well. 
documented analysis of the Company’s 
teething troubles and malfanotioning career 
could not be bettered. It is supported by much 
new statistical material fron. a wide rang» of 
archival sources at Lisbon, Goa, and London. 

Twilight of the p emp-re is well printed 
and produced (save for the nozes being olustered. 
at the end). Factual errors seam to be virtually 
non-existent, the only one spotted by this 
reviewer being on p. 173, where the oarrack. 
Oonceigüo (ТЇЇ) is listed as having been aban- 
doned at Terceira, mstesd of at St Helena. 
The book forms a most satisfactory comple- 
ment to Niels Steensgaard, Carracks, caravans 
and companies. The siruchral crisis in the 
European-Asian lade in the early seventeznth 
century (1973) and to Holdsn Furber, Rival 
empires of trade in the Orient, 1600-1800 (1976). 
It is essential reading for anyone seriously 
interested in the history of the Indian Ocean. 

©. в. BOXER 
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LERLANANDA PREMATILLEKE, KARTBHI- 
GESU ÍNDRAPALA and J. Е. van 
LOHVIZEN-DE LEEUW (ed.): Senarat 
Paranavitana commemoration volume. 
(Studies in South Asian Culture, Vol. 
ҮП.) xi, 300 pp. frontispiece and 
13 pl. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1978. 
Guilders 180. 


This substantial volume honours the 
memory and аа of the ontetandi 
Sri Lanka igraphist, archaeologist ап 
historian, pite of Epigraphia Zeylanica for 
many years from 1926, who died on 4th 
October 1972 at the of 76. It contains the 
bibhography (compiled by H. A. I. Goonetileke) 
of hus 317 widely-ranging contributions to 
archaeological scholarship, together with the 
85 papers contributed i leading scholars 
active m his numerous fields of interest. These 
cover topica in the and archaeology 
not only of Sri Lanka эге South India, but 
even extend to the northern parte of the sub- 
continent. Smoe the field is one of specialized 
interest and dispersed publication, the col- 
lection is eularly valuable as providing 
the scholarly inquirer with a range of entries 
into the literature of many branches of ex- 
pertise. The contents extend from the 
Kharogthi epigraphy of the second century 
A.D. Kusänas ( an even earlier topios) to the 
development of the Sinhalese printing press in 
the eighteenth century, so that any short 
selection must reflect the reviewer's predilec- 
tions. My eye is caught in particular by Heinz 
Bechert’s survey (pp.45-7) of astrological 
Sanskrit literature preserved in Sri Lanka; 
and A. Н. Dani’s publication (pp. 48-50) of a 
short Kharogthi insoription from the Shertala 
plain in North Waziristan, dated year 39 (pre- 
sumably of the Kanigka Era) ап mentiónig 
a Kusäna general named Bahasatı (Brhaspatı) 
and a satrap Pahaka. Б. А. L. Н. Gunawar- 
dana provides a substantial treatment (pp. 61- 
74) of the remarkable astern sluices associated 
with ancient irrıgation systems in Sri Lanka, 
and the hydraulic prmorples which they ex- 
emplify—a key contribution to the history of 
irrigation-technology ав a whole. К. Indrapala 
discusses with a wealth of historical dotail 
(pp. 81-97) a Tamil insorrption from Kantalai 
near Trincomalee, which mentions a ruler 
designated Sri Соја Ilankesvara, identified as 
the viceroy of Sri Lanka appomted by the Cöla 
emperor Rüjüdhir&ja I (a.D. 1018-54). Ahmad 

abi Khan provides an extremely helpful 
summary of the literature regarding attempted 
decipherments of the Indus ee valley sorrpt. 
Merlin Peris discusses, with a wealth Te detail, 
analogies between the Greek nds = 
Daedalus, and those of the sage РА. 
the Ummagga Jitaka. The former, powiecie 
of the Cretan labyrinth, after his escape was 
detected by Minos through his ingenuity in 
threading a shell with the assistance of an ant. 
The latter, aleo designer of a wondrous tunnel- 
system, was able to re-thread an ‘ eight- 

led.’ gem with help from the same insects. 
A. Velupillai surveys the sorıpts and associated 
languages of South Indian epigraphy, account- 
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ing for their development and transmission in 
terms of cultural history, and citing extensive 
literature and epigraphic instances. The above 
then forms but a limited selection from a 
volume catering for a vast range of interests, 
which provides an invaluable means of 
reference, and attests the breadth of scholar- 
выр of в contributors no less than of the 
prodigy they have jomed to commemorate. 


A. D. Н. B. 
WALTEER Herssia (ed): Mongolische 
Ortsnamen. Teil II. Mongolische 


Manuskriptkarten in Faksımtlia. (Ver- 
zeichnis der orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Supple- 
mentband 5, 2) xv, 132 pp. plates, 
2 folding plates. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1978. DM 68. 


The oldest surviving maps of Mongolian 
provenance known to us at present seem to be 
the two Kalmuck maps brought back by the 
Swedish officer J. G. Renst on his return from 
Russian captivity in 1734. The legends on 
both maps are in Kalmuck, though Nicholas 
Poppe, in Imago Mundi, xii, ested that 
they go back to Chmese originals. From a 
slightly later date we know of a map of Ordos, 
datable to between 1740 and 1744, which was 
published, with a description, by A. Mostaert 
in hs edition of Erdeni-yin tobdi, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1958. However, the bulk of 
maps of Mongolian territory known to us 
today, though similar m their representational 
technique to these early maps, are of very 
much later origin. The maps of which facsi- 
miles are published m the present work date 
from between 1890 and 1920, the majorıty 
of them having been drawn in 1907. The ma 
in the considerably larger collection in tho 
State Library of Mongolia also date, according 
to the 1987 catalogue of that Library, for the 
most part from the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and the early years of the present 
century. That 1s to say, moat of them were 
drawn durmg and after the Hsien Feng period, 
though some go back to Tao Kuang, and a 
very few to Chia Ch'ing and Ch'ien Lung. 
Another 44 maps, similar to the corresponding 
items in the collection described by Heismg, 
and hence also qurto modern, belong to the 
library of or Tomi a in Japan. 

The German-owned maps were first dee- 
oribed by Klaus Sagaster im Herssig’s 1962 
catalogue, Mongolische Handschriften, Block- 
drucke, Landkarten (reviewed in BSOAS, xxv, 
2, 1962, 387-90), at which time they were kept 
in the Westdeutache Bibliothek, Marburg. h 
1966 the late Magadburin Haltod published 
an index of the place names entered on these 
maps as à supplementary volume in the cata- 
logue series (reviewed in BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1967, 
432-5). This volume also contained facsimiles 
of 26 maps, two of them being reproduced 
in colour. ‘The introduction to the present 
volume informs us that the maps are at present 
housed in the Staatsbibliothek ehem. preuss. 
Kulturbesitz in Berlin. All 182 maps of the 
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collection are represented, in black and white 
facsimilea, duplicates being omitted. The maps 
have been provided with a lettered and 
numbered grid, and it is planned to publish 
& final volume giving ud referenoes to all 
place names. Ultimately, then, we shall have 
a full reference system to the only published 
collection of Mongol maps, a oolleotion which 
comprises maps of very many, but not all, 
the ers and other districts of Inner and 
Outer Mongolia, and some outlying areas such 
as Tannu Tuva, as these were at the be- 

of the present century. To Walther 
Heisaig’s scholarship and energy we owe yet 
one more pioneering step in the provision of 
essential source and геѓегепоэ material for the 
study of the Mongols, comparable in mgnifl- 
cance to his catalogues, his studies in Mongolian 
historiography, and his history of Mongolian 
literature. 

These maps, with their indexes, have 
several uses. They contribute to our scanty 
knowledge of Mongol cartography, a subject 
which our Mongolian colleagues are 
to investigate, and for which they have access 
to important unpublished documents. They 
serve as an essential first reference for the 
many рше names mentioned, for example, 
in the administrative documents from the 
Ch’ıng dynasty which are published from time 
to time ш Mongolia. Finally, they illustrate 
developments in admmustration in Mongolia 
under the Manchus, being first hand evidence 
of the effeota of the Manchu policy of dividing 
up the homelands of the traditionally nomadic 

ongols into ever more and hence amaller, 
units, all of which, ideally at least, were 
intended to be isolated one from the other in 
terms of population movement and settlement. 

At first sight a Mongol map pleases by ite 
aesthetic impact. The little sketches of red- 
coloured temples, green hills all looking much 
alike, blue waters, and so on, look most 
decorative. One’s next thought is that the 
maps appear to be schematic and formal. It 
would not be Suy to fnd onen m way using & 
Ch’ing dynasty Mongol ms m this 
respect they contrast with t e more or loss 
contemporary Ordnance Survey maps of this 
country. However, when one reflects on the 
mero fact of the existence of so many maps 
and copies of maps in three libraries alone, all 
drawn to the same conventions, 16 is evident 
that they must have come into existence in 
response to the demands of a centralized 
administration, and that they must have been 
intended to perform a certain function. The 
main function seems to have been to гете 
a er official record, to be 

ies at various offices, from the Li Fan Finn 

in Peking downwards as far as the originating 
же of the contents, topographical апа 
artificial (ш the sense of temples and other 
structures) of each banner, and especially 
of ita boundaries with their boundary cairns 
or obos, obuya, obuya temdeg. Practical evidence 
of this is provided, for example, in a recently 
published collection of Ch'ing dynasty doou- 
ments concerning land use and disputes over 
rights to land, Xuv’sgalyn ómnór Mongol daz’ 
gazryn zarilisaa, Ulaanbaatar, 1975. Thos, in 
document no. 41, a letter from the League 
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Head of Seten Qan and others ta the 
Office of the Ambans, or idents, at Urga, 
weread: ‘ We submit herswth as an ap dır 
to this letter the names cf places vhi nave 
been designated as the Loundary and where 
obos have been erected; ami, further, a map 
has been drawn at the ОЁ се of us, the League 
Heads, of the division and allotment of lands, 
and moreover the Office of the zasag Damirant- 
seren has drawn a map ıta the obos which 
have been erected to act єв = boundary tc the 
divided lands and has sentit n in confirma“ion, 
and these have been сошоагей and examined 
and are kept at our Office for references in 
future days’. 

Mapa may appear soheraazio to our modern 
eye, but ın fact the terrein was competently 
surveyed, with the use at east of the compass. 
The compass-card was dıridad into 24 named 

inte, with a further 24 intermediate ро пів, 
dba Some maps, for exemple no. 721 of 
the present volume, have the pointe of the 
compass entered on them, though the full 
effect of the use of the com asa is only apparent 
when one considers the macs in conjunction 
with what one may term ine survey, or ex- 
planatory an дезе, каш dese, wich 
accom it. To ju om а ssmple 
dese published by Ts. p darsurung "n 
Studia Mongolica m (П) 1975, such a survey 
would list the mutual con pess bearings of 
adjacent boundary posts al round the area 
concerned. A survey might also contain, or 
fail to conta although expected to, ozher 
mformation. Thus document no. 80 of the 
collection mentioned above displays а com- 
plıosted case concerning tae tights to 
ш certam places enjoyed by опе unit (ofog) of 
shabi, or retamers of shs Jebteundamba 
Khutuktu or Living Budche of Отда. S3abi 
were usually ordinary benrer subjects ho 
had been presented. to & high-ranking cleri» as 
a pious donation by a barner prince. Ordın- 
arily no specific pastures ware allotted to thom, 
but by agreement they wer» allowed to pasture 
commingled with the bamner people. Sach 
& convention inevitably led to disputes, and 
in this document, which tries to trace the 
history of one such оќоў, waich was having 
difficulty in asserting ita traditional rigata, 
we read: ‘This ofog has Leen pastarmg from 
of old commmgled on the pc tarea of six named 
banners, but when in the teath year of Chia 
Ch'ing (1805), the boundsries of the several 
banners were determmed ard reported, the 
name of Jamyang, then headman of the cog, 
was entered on the survey of only me 
banner ... No entry was mede by the other 
five banners. In fact, wher. banner prirces 
draw up and report survers 5f their bannars, 
they do no more than entor «he names of the 
headmen of those who have bacome shabi from 
their own banners, and do лот enter the names 
of headmen of other cogs who pasture ocom- 
mingled on their pastures. Moreover, there 
are many headmen whoze names are лоб 
entered on the surveys of any banner prirwes 
at all’. 

This 15 only one type of situation which 
could be productive of bocndary disputes. 
Banners might fail to agree though ıt was 
their duty to do во, for years cn end as to what 
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their mutual boundary was; direct compass 
bearings might fail to account for gro of 
people living in remote looslities ; the 
increage in the number and complexity of non- 
banner entities, which however pastured on 
banner territories, such as the relay service 
workers, could lead to disagreements of real 
significance. in an extensive economy where 
pasturing righte were of vital importance. The 
imposttion by the Мапоһов of territorial 
boundaries on a nomadic, horse-ridıng society 
not only gave rise to such disputes, but made 
necessary the recruitment of police or boun- 
dary patrols. These in their turn, aoting some- 
times unwisely, or without sufficient agreed 
topographical information, could themselves 
be responsible for further trouble when they 
expelled from their banner pastures those 
whom they considered interlopers, and seized 
some of their animals as pledges for removal. 
The existence of banner maps was an attempt 
to preclude such troubies, but in itself 
map and survey system would seem to have 
bean insufficiently developed to cover all 
disputes which might arise, even supposing 
that all concerned were inspired by altruistac 
motives, which they were not. Surviving 
maps and surveys seem, then, to, present the 
formal or ideal situation, while the documents 
conoerning land use offer differing aspects of 
reality. 
Readers of this book will need. sharp eyes 1f 
they are to make full and comfortable use of 
it, In spite of the excellence of the photo- 
graphio work and the printing, for many of the 

ends are of minute size, and cation, 

ch also magnifies the screen, is of limited 
айталбады. But when the grid index 18 avail- 
able, reference will be made much more con- 
venient. One oan onl tulate all con- 
cerned in this splendı uction, from the 
printers to tho Dentacho Forschungsgemem- 
schaft, which, for many years a generous 
patron of Central Asian studies in Germany, 
provided a subsidy towards the production 
costs, 

©. В. BAWDEN 


Ержлвр L. Farmer: Early Ming 
government: the evolution of dual 
capitals. (Harvard East Asian Mono- 
graphs, 66.) xi, 271 pp. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: East Asia Research 
Center, Harvard University, 1976. 
(Distributed by Harvard University 

ess.) $15, £11.25. 


LAWRENCE D. Kessen: K’ang-het and 
the consolidation of Ch’ing rule, 1661— 
1684. xi, 251 pp. Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 
1976. $22, £16.50. 


Although it may not be immediately 
apparent from their titles, these two works 
have в great deal in common. Both are 
essentially concerned with political and ınsti- 
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tutional history, both specifically deal with the 
question of imperial leadership, and both 


devote conaderable space to the ‘second 
foundmg ’ or ‘ consoldation phase’ of ther 
tive dynasties. In faot, Professor 


Farmer’s oh. IV (‘Consolidation of Ming 
Power: The Yung-lo Era, 1403-1425 ') could 
serve ав an introduction to the central theme 
of Professor Keasler’s study. 

Nevertheless, the two authors approach 
their subjects rather differently, with Farmer’s 
book being broader in soope and covering a 
longer period of time (c. 1355-14408). Farmer 
is interested in ‘the mobilization of resources 
by the rulers of the early Ming’ (p. 6) and 
investigates this through a consideration of 
the geographical placement, construction, and 
maintenance of the @ 8 two capitals at 
Nanking and Peking. Following a brief 
introduction to some of the theoretical con- 
siderations of his topic, Farmer turns to a 
three-stage chronological account of the first 
төшү ve years or во of Ming history. In 
ch. (‘The Founding, 1355-1379’), he 
discusses Chu Yuan-chang’s (Ming T’ai-tan) 
rise to power and explains how ‘ inadequate 
resources during the early years [of hus reign] 
dictated а number of conservative policies ' 
(p. 63). Among these were the abandonment 
of plans to establish а capital in the north and 
T’ai-tsu’s decision to maintain only a defensive 
posture along the northern frontier. As the 
author shows, the early Ming state aimply did 
not have the money for expensive itary 
operations or public works projects. 

As China gradually recovered from the 
devastation which had accompanied the 
collapse of the Yuan dynasty, however, 
T'ai-teu's options broadened somewhat, and he 

п to pursue а more aggressive foreign 
policy, at least m the north. Chapter ПІ 
(‘ Instability, 1380-1402’) discusses, among 


other things, the воа of the Ming 
military establishment durmg period and 


T’ai-teu’s controversial decision to place some 
of his sons in fiefs, most of which were strate- 
gically located ‘in a protective crescent 
around the North China plain’ (p. 74). These 
fiefs may have made T’aı-teu feel more secure 
from barbarian attack, but Farmer notes that 
many officials were worried that they might 
also affect the political stability of the empire 
by becoming alternative power centres to the 
capital. These fears were justified. Despite 
the first emperor’s efforts to ensure a smooth 
transition of authority to his mghtful heir, 
civil war broke out soon after his death in 1398 
and the throne was seized in 1402 by the most 
powerful of the sons he had enfeoffed in the 
north: the Prince of Yen, Chu Tı (1360-1424). 
Chu Ti (Ming Ch'eng-teu) 18 beet known in 
the West as the Yung-lo Emperor and, as 
Farmer demonstrates, his reign (1403-24) 
marked an important turning point in 
history. Gone were the conservatism an 
hesitancy of early Ming foreign policy to be 
replaced by a vigorous expansionism not seen 
in the Chinese world since Mongol times. 
Massive campaigns were launched far beyond 
the Great Wall, Chinese forces were ordered 
mto Annam and modern Burma, and the 
famous maritime expeditions led by the 
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eunuch Cheng Ho were dispatched to South 
East Asia, Indis, and beyond. Nor was Ch'eng- 
tsu restrained in his domestic policies. Despite 
the enormous coste invol and the com- 
plaints of certain bold officials, & new capital 
was built in Peking and vast canal improvement 
projects were carried out to facilitate the 
transport of grain necessary for the city’s 
survival. As Farmer notes, these moves were 
to have a significant impact on the subsequent 
development of Ming history. 

How they did so 13 the underlying es of 
ch. V (‘The Dual Capıtal System’), VI 
‘The Transıtion to Peking: Control of 
Resources ’), and УП (‘ The Capital as a Power 
Center’). Here Farmer leaves his chrono- 
logical account to discuss some of the implica- 
tions of the state’s having two capitals 
(Nanking never lost ita imperial status) and 
of having one of them (Peking) far from the 
economic centre of the empire. He conoludes 
that by plaomg the actual seat of imperial 
power in Pekmg, Ch'eng-teu ‘ eliminated the 
source of instability that existed ... when the 
emperor was in the south and large military 
forces were ... in the north under the control 
of generals and prinoss who could threaten the 
throne’ (р. 191). At the same time, by holding 
on to Nanking aa an imperial city, he ensured 
that whoever was on the throne would retam 
‘a dommant presence m the rich heartland’ 
(р. 192). Thus Ch’eng-tsu did much to foster 

e political and eoonomio unity of the Ming 
state, and perhaps deserves more oredit than 
he is sometimes grven for enabling that state 
to last another 220 years after his death. 

On this soore, but few others, the K’ang-haı 
Emperor (r. 1661-1722) did not do quite as 
well; his dynasty survived him for ошу 189 
years. Nevertheless, readers of Professor 
Keesler's informative study will discover why 
he 18 often compared to Ch'eng-teu and 
other great rulers in Chinese history. He was 
bold and energetio, a talented mulitary strate- 
gist, and a clever psychologist who worked 
i and largely successfully to allay the fears 

ıcions of the Chinese scholar-officials 
dm om he had to rely for help in running 
the greatest empire on earth. 

Keasler’s first two chapters provide a general 
survey of Manchu and Ch’ing history up to 
about 1667, two years before K’ang-hsi took 
over actual control of the government at the 
age of fifteen. Those familiar with Robert B. 
Oxnam’s Ruling from Horseback: Manchu 
Politics in the Oboi Regency, 1661-1669 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975) 
will perhaps find little that is new here, but 
the author does an effective job in setting the 
stage for the main portion of i book. Chapter 
II (‘ K’ang-hsi’s ee ’) baoktracks 
briefly to explore the future emperor's ohild- 
hood and early education before moving on to 
discuss his emergenoe onto the political stage. 
Only seven when he Pre, the throne, 
K'ang-hai had virtually no influence on govern- 
mental policy until June 1669. Then in a 
stunning deowive move which was а 
harbinger of things to come, he had the regent 
Oboi arrested and carried out & lightning purge 
of his administration. Clearly this was no 
ordinary teenager at work. 
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Nor was his work бс, however, anc. for 
the next fifteen years <’ung-hsi was busy 
trying to consolidate kis owr and his dynasty’s 
ponition. He sucoseded brdhantly. Chapter 

(^ War and the Fruts cf Victory’) deals 
with his defeat of the Eebelion of the Three 
Feudatories, his conquest о> Taiwan, and his 
successful cam 5-18 the Russians and 
the Mongols in the nord. As Kessler notes, 
these victories were imp-rtent not only mili- 
tarily but also politically and psychologically, 
for they proved once ar far all to the war- 
weary Chinese that the denchu government 
was willing and able to c=2e with threats ta ita 
authority. 

K’ang-haı was shrewd s2ongh to realize that 
Chma could not be rubi a military force 
alone, however, and ш œ. ” (' Mastering the 
Bureaucracy °) and VI (* “m>erial ae 
and Chinese Scholars’) Eessler discusses his 
extraordinary adminıstrssivs akıll, his 
mund and thirst for knowedgp, and, anyi his 
ability to project an impedal image acceptable 
to his Manchu and Chmeæ st Ъјесів alike. The 
author concludes that X’ung-hm’s ‘ strong 
interest in learning, comyetance in the basic 
Confucian  olassios, open-minded attitude 
toward new knowledge, ani patronage and 
dominance of scholars ard tke scholarly world 
assuredly won for him -nd the dynasty the 
support of the Chinese; bu so did his pur- 
posefal and energetic response to military 
challenges, thorough personal attention to 
details of governing, and mature judgment in 
political crises * (p. 171). 

Both Early Ming Gove-s mont and K’ang-hsi 
and the Consolidation of CY ig Rule have been 
oritiozed elsewhere, not aithout some justifi- 
cation, for failing to bak significant new 
ground. I personally w--ald have hked the 
authors to have spent в lrzde-more tame on the 
economic aspeote of oorzolilation. For ex- 
ample, Farmer does noi really explain how 
Ming Ch’eng-tau was le to afford such 
expensive foreign and Lmwestie policies во 
soon after the devastatirz суі war of 1399— 
1402. Similarly, Kessler mertions the famous 
incident in 1673 when MisLzn 1632—75) assured. 
K’ang-hsi that the treasury hed sufficient funds 
to pay for a ten-year war, but he does not 
explore how Mishan had “eer able to build up 
such reserves in less tha. four years ав Pre- 
mdent of the Board of Re-snte. This question 
seems to me to be of fun mental importance 
in understanding how Kzng-hsi was able to 
do what he did when he Wd it. 

Having said this, howe-ur, I must haster. to 
add that I have found boa kooks very useful 
in introducing undergradaate students to the 
important issues, events, unc. personalities of 
the periods under consid:tat-on. 


W. 8. ATWEILL 


JosÉ VAN DEN BROEOL (t-.): La saveur 
de Vimmortel (A-p'—'cn. kan lu wet 
lun) : la version chincisede Г. Amrtarcsa 
de Ghogaka (T. 1552. (Publications 
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de l'Institut Orientaliste de Louvain, 
15.) xi, 260 pp. Louvain-la-Neuve: 
Université Catholique de Louvain, 
Institut Orientaliste, 1977. 


In the midst of controversy over the re- 
lationships between various Abhidharma 
masters m India, this is weloomed as an im- 
portant contribution toward clarifying some 
of them. The text, of which this 1s the first 
translation in a Western langu is known 
to exist only in the Chinese version produced 
in the third cen Although this is a 
relatively small work, it has attracted scholars’ 
attention recently, especially after the publi- 
cation ш 1953 of & Sanskrit rendition of the 
text by Shantı Bhikshu Shastri (Abhidhar- 
marta of Ghogaka, Visvabharati Studies 17, 
Santiniketan). As the present author notes 
(p. 4), the work of reconstructing a Sanskrit 
text was well carried out under unfevourable 
conditions, smee the Sanskrit tex; of the 
Abhidharmakosa was not available then. 

Van Den Broeok first discusses various pro- 
blems relatıng to the text and the author of 
the original work (pp. 1-83), and then presents 
a French translation of it. Translations of 
teohnioal terms are often accompanied by 
Sansknt equivalente in bracketa, which oer- 
tainly offer & useful guide for many readers. 
A comparıson of the translation and anno- 
tation with Shastri's Sanskrit rendition reveals 
different readings of the text here and. there, 
and one naturally assumes that the present 
translation is more reliable. 

We notice on p. 87, ll. 24-28, that ME is 
rendered as ‘ jouissances (bhoga) ' or ‘ bonheur 
(sukha)’. I am inclined to equate it with 
рт ^, which is given by Shastri (29, 1. 5). 

e passage in question is translated here as: 
‘t Les dons faits au Buddha entrainent tous, 
instantenément, des jouissances (ou le bon- 
heur)'. It will make more sense 1f we translate 
Д ав ' mérite ' (punya). 

The first few lines of p. 88 appear to be 
inadequate. The seoond line which із indented 
to introduce a new paragraph should carry on 
from the first line, because the subject dis- 
cussed 18 stall on * l'hommage rendu à la Loi’ 


fit RE tk. ‘L'hommage, rendu su nom de 
la Loi... constitue proprement l'hommage' 
(ll. 2-4) and the bogmning of the next 

graph а don de la Loi assure...’ (1. 5) 
should read ‘L’hommage, ... constitue 
l'hommage rendu à la Loi’ and ‘Le don 
assure...’ In the Taisho Tripitaka edition of 
the Chinese text we have *... ft FE, A 
Ik. (T., xxvm, 966 b). Here the period is 
misplaced and should in fact be moved after ў. 
From the context, too, ‘Le don de la Loi 
assure des jouissances’ does not make much 


sense. To support this emendation, we may 
refer to в similar passage of the Abhidhar- 


(T., xxix, 95 o). Shastri, too, followed the 
reading of the Taisho Tripiiaka edition and 


translated this part erroneously as 'dhar-' 


madänena ilabhab ’ (29, 1. 7). 
Still on the same page, immediately after 
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the passage discussed above, ‘ Le bénéficiaire 
obtient la joie, la force et la longévité eto. (Le 
don fait par) une personne vertueuse à une 
personne qui a éliminé les entraves eat supréme 
et entraine une grande rótnbution' should 
read as one sentence like, ‘ Charity eventually 
brings about such merits as bliss, power and 
longevity, is effeotive in removing bonds and 
invites a great reward’. From the context, it 
is more reasonable to think that ‘le don’ 
(or charity) B, and not Ef hi ' bénéficasire ' 
(1), is the subject of this sentence. In this 
case, we take IF to belong to the previous 


sentence, which now reads, ‘ Hy Bü $3 5 


HEC. The compound ‘È 3% appears to be 
peculiar, but sinoe #% oan represent ‘ bhoga’ 
(of. Bonwa dasjiten, p. 977), this compound oan 
be safely taken as & translation of the Sanskrit 
* bhoga '. 

As the above observation shows, the text 
has still unsolved linguistic problems. How- 
ever, the contribution made the author in 
the field of Abhidharma literature cannot be 
overestimated. 

Н. INAGAKI 


Јӧл OxazaKi: Pure Land Buddhist 
Painting. Translated and adapted by 
Elizabeth ten Grotenhuis. (Japanese 
Arts Library, 4.) 201 pp. Tokyo: 
Kodansha International and Shibundo 
1977. $12.95. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Phaidon, £8.50.) 


This ie a fine presentation of the art of Pure 
Land Buddhism and the first on this subject 
ever published in a Western | e. Con- 
taining nearly 200 illustrations relating to 
Amitabha worship, the book is recommended 
ав a good introduotion to Japanese Pure Land 
art. 


General readers will appreciate the trans- 
lator's efforts to explain, wherever possible, the 
history and thought of this form of Buddhism 
whioh lie behind the paintings and mandalas. 
First of all, she has provided an introduction, 
‘The Pure Land Tradition’ (pp. 13-27), for 
those readers who may not be familiar with 
Pure Land Buddhism, and re-arranged and. 
expanded the content of the original book to 
make this & readable and informative publi- 
cation. ialiste will not disapprove of the 
translator's licence in adapting the original 
quite freely and often ad fuller explan- 
ations to the illustrations, whioh are no doubt 
useful to most readers. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that there are many omussions in the 
translation. It is presumed that the tranalator 
deliberately omitted heavily impregnated 
terms and complicated ideas and expressions 
во far as they do not affeot the general under- 
standing of the context. A good example of 
this is found in the third paragraph, page 65, 
where we read, ‘ The Amida Jödo hensö painted. 
on the rear wall behind the altar...’ The 
explanation of the architectural composition 
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of the wall in the original has been omitted 
in the translation; if supplied, it would be as 
follows: ‘... painted on pm broad wall panels 
joined together in the style of * yahazu ' (notch 
of an arrow)’. 

In spite of her great efforte, however, it is 
regretted that the translator often betrays a 


lack of adequate know! of Pure Land 
Buddhism. In giving the iptions of the 
Pure Land, Amida Buddha, eto., she sometimes 


refers to the Sanskrit text (translated mto 
English by Max Muller) as well as the Chinese 
translation. On page 94, the Nineteenth Vow, 
which is not in the original, is supplied to 
explain the raigö idea based on the Chinese 
text (traditionally ascribed to Samghavarman’s 
translation) but Amida’s teacher, Lokesvara- 
raja Buddha, is desoribed ав ' the 8185 Buddha 
of the past’ (p. 14, line 3 from the bottom) m 
accordance with the Sanskrit text. Since we 
are dealing with the Sino-Japanese tradition 
of Pure Land Buddhism which was formed on 
the basis of the above-mentioned Chinese 
translation, we should consistently refer to it 
and say with reference to Lokesvararäja 
Buddha that he was the fifty-fourth Buddha 
of the past. For the same reason, ın the 
sentence, * Säkyamuni sends a ray of light 
from the palm of his hand’ (15, 1. 13), we 
should omit ‘from the palm of his hand’; 
this phrase is absent in the Chinese translation. 
What puzzles me is the reference to Dhar- 
makara’s visit to all the Buddha lands to 
explore the best features of sach (14, line 4 
from the bottom). None of the Muryöju-kyö 
texte has this p tion. They all agree in 
stating that Lokesvararäja explamed to 
Dharmäkara the glorious features and causes 
of the Pure Lands; some texts add that 
Dharmakara saw those Buddha lands with his 
heavenly eye. 

We further notice mistakes and distortaons 
of various aspeots of the Pure Land doctrine. 
The statement that Genshin ‘ emphasized tho 
efficacy of nembutsu recitation without medi- 
tation ’ (19, linea 5—4 from the bottom) should 
be taken with reservations. It contradicts 
what is stated later, ‘The 05 yóshü stresses 
various oontemplative exercises, such as 
meditating on the countenance of Amida while 

e nembutsu’ (102, U. 45). The 
correct ststement regarding this point is that 
the Öjö yoshi presents both contemplative and 
reoitativo practices as the effective methods 
for attaining birth in the Pure Land. On the 
surface of his work, Genshm considered the 
contemplative practice to be superior to the 
membulsu recitation but Hönen mterpreted 
that Genshin's real intention was to present 
the nembutsu as the essential practice. 

We note that ‘... the beautiful lapis lazulı 
earth, which supports seven jewelled 
(p. 47, third contemplation) should read *. . . the 
beautiful lapis lazuli earth which is supported 
by a seven-jewelled banner-pole. Next, ‘... 
the remaining three contemplations, as inter- 
preted by Shan-tao, who based himself on the 
Kammuryoju-kyo (52, Il. 9-11) should read 

.. the remaining three gontemplations, 
whioh, according to Shan-tao's unique inter- 
pe were ka gear by the Tathagata on 

own ınıtiative'. Further down in the same 
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page, ın describing the manner of birth in the 
Pure Land of the aspirart «f the lower birth 
of the lower degree, the trenelator added ' after 
& period of six kalpas the Jotus throne will 
open and release him’; hare, ‘six kalpas’ 
is a mistake for ‘ twelve geat kalpas'. A 
numerical unit 'okw' ($' in Chinese) ig 
sometimes rendered as * 10% million’ (p. 47, 
the fifth contemplation) ала sometimes as 
‘ million ’ (p. 52). Even though the term, used 
in China as а translation of the Sanskrit 
‘ koti ', represente differert mts of number, 
from 100 000 to 100 тоом, спе system should 
be used throughout the worz. 
When 16 comes to more cemmplicated doctrina 
parta, gross mistakes become more noticeable. 
the Hymn to the Twerndy-five Bodhisativas, 
‘The banner of the Bodhivativa Fugen pointe 
out the path to perpetually obedient hu h 
(114) should read ' The салору (here ‘ bangas ' 
is used in the sense of ' tengas") of the Bod- 
hisattva Fugen hangs overhaad in perpetual 
acoord with the sentient beings’. Further, 
*... the ranks of rebirth m that distant land ' 
(114, lines 4-3 from the bottom) should read 
‘,.. the ranks of (ten) dwellng, tten) practices, 
(ten) merit-transferences эпі (ten) stages’. 
“ Yusshin hokkai’ means ' th» whole universe 
ав the embodiment of mind’ and not ‘the 
whole universe as the objsct of mind’ (115, 
П. 18-20). Also, ' shido jak-4jc " does not mean 
‘the four realme embraoel in Eternally 
Tranquil Land ' (115, H. 2<-€), but * the four 
kinds of Buddha-lands, ineucing the Land of 
Tranquil Light (which ic the supremo one of the 
four) '. 
Ав we read on, we are as-orished to find the 
best-known phrase of the Lanmurydju-kyo— 
almost the motto of Pure Lari Buddhism—is 
rendered into a preposterous santenoe: ' Man- 
kind must adopt [and pronown«e] the nembutsu, 
Bover abiadoning it’ (171,0 7-8). Should 
it ea, the co-rect reading, it 
is: tn emhrases and By 
Fu ers the ы. of tLe nembutsu’. As 
we turn pages back, we coms across a passage : 
‘Some of the texts that describe the Tugite 
heaven stress that men and women are 
gated in the palaces of this Peradise and 
women are forbidden entraioe into the Pure 
Temple—the inner sanctum (gckurakwujóselow) " 
(р. 78). Nothing ів more sbeurd than this. 
Gokuraku josetsu’, needless wo say, refers to 
Amida’s Pure Land, 80 th» rentence should 
read ‘Some texts desoribs shat men and 
women dwell together in the palace of the 
Tugita heaven but in the Pure Land of Utmost 
Bliss [of Amida Buddha] these =re no women ' 
In sum, I regrettably ncte that this fine 
publication which cannot hdp captivating 
the reader's heart with exquiite art repro- 
auctions may, in the docz#iaal sense too, 
sometimes oarry them away fom the world 
of fact to the world of fantasr. The reader, 
therefore, should be advised tc seek a spooia- 
list's guidanoe for correct imformation on 
dostrine. I sincerely hope that -he translator's 
contribution in the field of Buddhist art, in 
which I am not a speciehst, o»unterbalances 
or even outweighs the demerits of the work. 


Н. INAGART 
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М. B. Hooger: A conctse legal history 
of south-east Asta. xvi, 289 pp. 
xford: Clarendon Press, 1978. £12. 


Mr. Hooker is undoubtedly concise. In 238 
of text (followed by bibhography and 
fedex, he conducts a whirlwind tour of 
oriental laws (Indian, Islamio and Chinese) and 
occidental laws (English, French, Dutch, 
Spanish and American) in Burma, Siam, Indo- 
China, Malaya, the Hast Indies and the 
Philippines. In the course of the tour, a great 
range of reading and learning is displayed to 
the traveller. The results of Hooker’s research 
are often presented in very compressed form. 
In consequence, his argument (for example 
about the nature of laws) can sometimes be 
assessed. only by someone already knowledge- 
able about the ancient and modern laws of 
the region. In consequence, too, the subject- 
matter of particular legal systems is handled 
(as m ch. 2, on the Islamic legal world) as a 
mixture of generalizations about sources and 
examples of very specific rules. Both are 
required, interesting and well documented, 
but the sudden transitions are a bit of a shook. 
1% should not therefore be concluded that all is 
heavy going. Within less print than it takes to 
fill a page, Hooker 1s able to write of the general 
status of the fifteenth-century maritime code 
of Malacos and to get down to: ‘ (ii) Form- 
cation aboard ship. The punishment for 
adultery is death, but if the offenders are 
unmarried the punishment is flogging (100 
lashes) and the offenders are obliged to marry 
(presumably if were stall able!) ’. 

In his preface, Hooker acknowledges that 
hus compression may heve gone so far ав over- 
simplification, and occasionally it has. That 
is scarcely a grievous fault; indeed ıt may 
amount to emphasis rather than misleading. 
A distinction is drawn between European laws 
which, by claiming an absolute validity, made 
necessary administrative systems capable of 
enforcing the reality of the now legal system, 
and oriental laws which did not olaim a mono- 
pol of source sufficient to warrant regulation. 

‘aot, modern European law sometimes opts 
out of regulating potential disputes (ав witness 
the contraction of the English laws on divorce 
and on trade unions), and even apparently 
absolute prosoriptions can be tempered by a 
discretion not to prosecute. Yet the dis- 
tinction makes a valid proposition about the 
general differences in scope of different corpora 
of law. At times, the choice of a word can bo 
an over-simplification. While outlining the 
Chinese world, Hooker records that in Vietnam 
daughters as well as sons could act as trustees 
of ancestral cult moneys. A request for a full 
statement of the Vietnamese law of truste 
would meet with the answer it deserves, yet 
the description of someone who is admmi- 
stering funds on behalf of a family or olan as 
в ‘ trustee’ is fair enough. The ground is less 
firm when Hooker discusses English and 
Islamic law in respect of charities. The oon- 

ta of wakaf and charity may be closely 
related, but they have obvious differences and 
the distinction between observing religion and 
ita advancement has been e a8 sharply 
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with regard to Christian purposes as it has 
with to Islamic. It is not correct to 
state (p. 185) that a decision in 1871 that 
kandoories were not charitable was overruled 
in 1948. А kandoorie for the family is not 
charitable but а kandoorie restricted to poor 
pepe is, and that is what the two oases cited 


After he has expounded the nature of the 
ancient oriental law of a place and the nature 
of the occidental system imposed or adopted 
there, Hooker frequently has to turn to ques- 
tions of internal oonfliot of laws. Problems are 
thrown up when, within the same country, 
there are several legal systems which might 
apply to different olasses of people (as to 
colonists, assimilated natives and  non- 
assimilated natives) and the parties to в 
transaction come from different classes. Those 
problems can relate to both choice of law and 
choice of foram. It cannot be assumed that 
the solution lies in the application of principles 
of private international law. In Malaya and 
Thailand such problems have generally been 
avoided, but the Dutch brought them to the 
East Indies and the French brought them to 
Indo-China. Sometimes the attempt to cope 
was ıll-oonoeıved. Hooker provides (p. 177) в 
possible interpretation of a French decree of 
1921 that, if there was a case in Cambodia 
between a Cambodian and a Laotian, the court 
would be ired to apply Annamite law, not 
the personal law of either party. His discussion 
of internal conflict of laws and the pluralıty of 
legal systems is illuminating. Even in Malaya 
a modern court can be faced with the con- 
undrum: is a Christian polygamist not a 
Christian because of his polygamy, or not в 
polygamist because his religion allows him 
only one wife? (Re Loh Toh Met, 1961, 27, 
M.L.J. 234.) 

This is not a book on legal history in usually 
acoepted senses. It is not confined to what is 
old. It does not start with events of long ago 
and narrate what happened in sequence after- 
wards. For lack of sources, such а narratave 
might be impossible. What Hooker has done 
is to encapsulate the spirit of the legal 
systems of south-east Asia, with illustrative 
material and some stimulating ideas. 


L. A. SHERIDAN 


STEFAN SEITZ: Die zentralafrikanıschen 
Wildbeuterkulturen. (Studien zur Kul- 
turkunde, Bd. 45.) vüi, 241 pp., 
11 maps. Wiesbaden. Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1977. DM 32. 


There are today some 20,000 pygmies and 
© pygmoids ' living in central Africa, although 
exact figures do not exist. Although Schebesta, 
the doyen of pygmy studies, olaımed that the 
pygmues are among the best studied peoples in 
the world, this is by no means so: the Piblio- 
graphy of works given in this book may 
number over 600 items, but few of them are up 
to modern anthropological and other standards 
or refer to the more unportent questions that 
need to be asked about pygmy societies. One 
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diffioulty is that a disproportionate amount of 
the available information about them refers 
to the Mbuti of the Ituri, who have been taken 
ав the archetypes of all Pygmies despite their 
unique forest economy. e author (whose 
doctoral dissertation was on the Twa of 
Rwanda) wishes to oorreot this view and to 
present an account of these societies not as 
isolated forest dwellers (the traditional 
ethnological view) but as set within their full 
social and historical contexts, and to ask and 
answer some of the questions about them that 
are of such theoretical and comparative 
importance. These are essentially to do with 
their relationships with the non-pygmy 
societies on whom pygmies are dependent, a 
dependency which under certain conditions 
becomes an interdependency. 

Seitz has written an impressively thorough 
survey, based on a study of the available 
literature. It covers virtually every aspect of 
the economy and social organization of the 
various groups known as pygmy and pygmoid, 
and of their relationships with their neigh- 
bours, with the emphasis on relations of com- 
plementary and hierarchical differentiation. 
The book begins with an account of former 
studies of pygmies and the problema raised by 
them, and this is followed by a classification 
of the various py, and pygmoid groups, 
those of northern fale, of Congo and Gabon, 
of southern Zaire, Rwanda and Urundi. Full 
references are given to the many published 
accounts, and there are excellent maps. 

There follow the central chapters of the 
book. The first is on the ecology and economy 
of these groups, in which the author shows the 
significant variations between the forest and 
the savanna communities, most of the latter 

sedentary and often ‘domesticated’ 
hunters. This leads to a chapter on the process 
of the adaptation of a more productive economy 
and of agrıoulture, the participation of the 
pygmies in the farming systems of non-pygmy 
societies and the growth of exchange networks 
between them, the formation of more stable 
communities of pygmiee, and the development 
in some areas of fishing and craft speciali- 
zation. This in turn leads to а chapter on 
social as well as economic in endenoe 
between pygmies and non-pygmies, inoluding 
ties of mythology and intermarriage. These 
ek open а new dimension on studies of 
pygmi o sixth chapter is concerned with 
eir political roles in the sacred kingdoms of 
the southern savanna areas, especially among 
the Banyarwanda, Bakubs and i. The 
pygmies here play в orucial part as the holders 
certain forms of ritual power with which the 
Baored non-pygmy rulers must be mvested. 
This role as mediators between kingship, 
‘nature’ and ‘history’ is related to their 
origins: as autochthonous peoples of this 
region they are credited with control of local 
and ancestral mystical forces, a control which 
is sanctioned by myths of the aboriginal 
hunters assisting the first incoming kings of 
these sacred states. If this sacredness ines, 
for various reasons, so do the rıtual power and 
social position of the pygmies also deoline, 
until they become outcasts. 
This book does not break much new ground 
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as ал regards the position or origins of the pygmy 
ygmoid peoples. Bat it does bring 
er а vast range of material, much of 
which i is difficult of access and the mastery of 
all of which is not easy. The comparative pro- 
blems of social and politica. interdependence 
of oulturally and mythologioally differentiated 
les (e.g., in the Sahel zone of western 
Africa, where hunters play similar roles) are 
not considered; but di valuable survey is 
to be welcomed for its implications in that 
Tegard as well as for its intrinsic interest to 
pygmy studies. 
JCHN MIDDLETON 


Grack Grepys Harris: Casting out 
anger: religion amonc the Tatta of 
Kenya. (Cambridge Studies in Social 
Anthropology, 21) xxi, 193 pp. 8 
plates. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. £7.95 


The Taita are а society ix which the em- 
phasis in their daily existence is on cooperation 
and conformity. This mongra»h foouses on the 
mystically dangerous sentiments that oan stem 
from family conflicts, and on tae rites that seek 
to avert misfortune and restere good feeling. 


These beliefs draw attention to tho pattern 
of сона and of moral obligation in the 
family, and to the need for harmony within the 


wider community. The Тай. see misfortune 
as stemming from the anger in the hearts of 
living people, from the anger among ancestral 
shades at the discord amonz their dessen- 
dants, and from the a; of t3e Creator when 
a whole neighbourhood 18 infioted with mis- 
fortune. This is an interessing topio that 
corresponds broadly with the tradıtional 

igious beliefs of many other peoples in East 
Africa, and it deserves the =mous consider- 
ation given in this book. 

Clearly, the particular fom that these 
beliefs take can only be fully appreciated in 
the context of the structure of Carta family and 
communi The Taita are concentrated on 
three neighbouring hilly areas _00 miles inland 
from the Kenya oosst. Histor cally, there has 
been extensive population mevement within 
this broad area and many clang have traditions 
of ımmigration from elsewhere However, the 
Taita as a whole regard themselves as essen- 
tially stable. They are the People of the 
Hills’ in contrast to those surrounding them 
on the plains, Their nei, urhood rites 
emphasize their unity and ha-mony, seeking 
to turn destructive mystical forces away from 
the hills and towards the plains. In 1950-52 
when the study was undertaken, land for 
cultivation was stall in plentifu ly. Each 
married son moved out from father's 
homestead to take up separate residence 
before his next brother could marry, but tended 
at the same time to remain witlun the same 
locality, farming patrihneage land. Looel 
тап адга scoounted for 80 per cent of all 

ев, and this created a concentrated net- 
HKO kinship ties through deecent and inter- 
marriage, augmenting the intensity and ex- 
clusiveness of community life During his 
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career, a man ideally ohmbed up through & 
series of ritual statuses, pacing mih lu 
marriage and independence from his father, 
continuing with the death of the father when 
he could olaim direot oontact with the an- 
cestors, and oulminatang with the successive 
acquisition of three shrines. The pace at 
whioh younger men reached elderhood in ite 
most mature sense was severely controlled 
by the senior elders of & neighbourhood, and 
it was they who bequeathed the right to these 
privileged shrines. Only a very few men 
survived to acquire all three shrines. 
Basically, ıt was held that a person’s өг 
could only bring misfortune to a direot 
scendant of a junior generation. However, 
there were certain anomalies. A wife's angor 
aginst her husband could affect his possessions, 
ich included his cattle as well as his (and 
her) children. A husband’s anger against his 
wife would not affect her, but could rebound 
on him. Similarly a ohild's anger against a 
parent for over-harah treatment could rebound 
on the ohild and indirectly punish the parent. 
It is anomalies er these de that raise some 
of the most im estions concerning 
the nuanoes of Taita fes у life, and while the 
author is aware of the need to offer explan- 
ations and to demonstrate these es parte of 
a wider pattern, her attempts to do во empha- 
size the basic weakness of the whole book, 
which fails to pursue any problem in depth. 
The entare work lacks а coherent structure. 
On the one hand, there is no outline of a single 
Taita family, lineage or community and only 
brief, very limited case examples. On the 
other hand, the attempts at theori йө 
inconclusive and obsoure. Why shoul 
taboo on touchmg a mother's brother's hood 
indicate a displaced incest avoidance between 
brother and sister (p. 118), when we are given 
no further details on the sexual avoidanoes 
between these two, or for that matter between 
рле and son? Would not this have been 
Ошу to consider the Taita view of 
‘the in mind that it is the 
aie 8 brother’s skull that will eventually 
be added to his lineage skull shrine which the 
sister’s воп is required to attend on certain 
occasions (p. 20) ? Which occasions ? In what 
sense was a husband whose anger rebounded 
on himself attackmg his wife indirectly by 
defining himself as the affine whom ahe was 
obliged to feed (р. 106)? АП we are told of 
Taita marriage could apply to almost any East 
African Bantu group, and hence we can gauge 
no possible explanation for this particular 
anomaly. How does one reconoile statements 
that affirm the nearly universal notion that a 
child becomes the object of its mother’s greatest 
care and devotion (p. 106), with her withdrawal 
of this love stemming from her anger at the 
husband (p. 107), or with the statement that 
adult sons found it hard to be on terms of 
easy relaxed friendliness with their mothers 
(р. 117) t 
In a work of this length, one cannot expect 
full elaboration of every facet of Taita religion 
and family life, yet it 13 padded with extended 
and flat riptions of ceremonial detail and 
with repetition: space that could have been 
- used with more purpose, Even in the penulti- 
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mate chapter where a deliberate attempt has 
been m to instal some theoretical insight 
in to the study, this amounts to little more than 
reiterating points previously made with no 
sustained argument. The awkwardness of the 
text is made worse by frequent use of over 60 
Tarta terms, There is no glossary, and attempte 
to remind oneself of earlier definitions 
resort to the index is frequently a lengthy 
and frustrating diversion. 

The book is about an important topic. The 
Taita were clearly an interesting people. The 
study was undertaken during a vintage era 
for anthropological field work on Afrıcan 
indigenous religions. However, the 25-year 
ınoubatıon period since this research was com- 
pleted does not appear to have enhanced ite 
value. 

PAUL SPENOER 


Roy Wiis (ed. and tr.) : There was a 
certain man : spoken art of the Fipa. 
[ix], 150 pp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1978. £6.50. 


The Fipa, we are told in the introduction, 
number about 134000 and live near the 
southern end of Lake Tanganyika. They 
distinguish four categories o: oken art, a8 
well as song, which 1s not included in this book. 
‘Spoken art’ is a term which Willis olaıms as 
being of his own devising, apparently unaware 
that it had been used in 1964 by Jack Berry 
in his Spoken art in West Africa. 

The four categories are: greetings, stories, 
ore and authoritative communications. 

bulk of the book consists of stories and 
proverbs; there are 53 stories, most of them 
concerned with various aspeots of proper 
behaviour, but there are also several just-so 
stories. Though the longest story extends to 
four iie ue they are mostly much shorter, 
them being less than half a page. 
They read well, but I am left wondering if so 
many extremely brief stories constitute а 
representative example of a competent nar- 
rator’s performance. 

The section on proverbs comprises 202 pro- 
verbs, each given m ‚ with a olose English 
translation and a brie explanation. The ex- 
planations are in Faot exceedingly brief— 
mostly one and a half Imes—and I would have 
preferred fewer proverbs, but some account of 
the circumstances in which each сап be used. 
It is a common experience to find that the 
interpretation of a proverb often depends to 
a considerable extent on the context in which 
ıt is used, and I would suspect that the өх- 
tremely brief interpretations given by the 
editor, without context, are often an inade- 
quate indication of the range of meanings 
which some proverbs . 

The inclusion m a book of this kind of a 
selection of greetings (and responses) for use 
in a variety of social situations is unusual and 
calls for comment. It is obviously important 
for anyone learning the language to acquire a 
repertoire of greetmgs and to know how to 
use them, but to regard such formulae as 
Mos, ta! ‘ You are well, sir!’ and Mwakata 
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uli? ‘How have you slept?’ as art seems to 
be stretching even that highly elastio term 
rather too far. 

The fourth category, authoritative com- 
munications, also the question of what 
18 to be included and what exoluded. This 
category seems to include any coherent 
account of anything within the speaker’s 
experience; examples given include a pro. 
posal of marriage, & tion of a weddi g 
ceremony and a brief autobiography. Not a 
such accounts belong to this category, for 
only an acoount which exhibits ‘a symmet- 
rical struoture and has ite parts logically con- 
nected’ is to be included. Here, then, the 
evaluation of a ormanoe is clearly orucial. 
All that is вро en is not spoken art. The 
question of the distmotion between art and 
not art is їп fact one on which editors generally 
find it discreet to remain silent. Having oon- 
fronted this question m regard to authorit- 
ative communications (and implicitly in 

ings), 16 would have been interesting to 

d some discussion of it here. It is one which 
most of us have evaded for too long. 


G. INNES 


LAWRENOE RICHARDSON: Selected cor- 


respondence (1902-1903). Edited by 
Arthur M. Davey. (Van Riebeeck 


Society, Second Series, No. 8.) [vii], 
219 pp., 8 plates. Cape Town: Van 
Riebeeck Society, 1977. Rand 9. 


Since ita foundation in 1918 the Van 
Riebeeok Society has published 68 volumes of 
rare and valuable documents relating to the 
history of South Africa. Ita latest publication 
contains extracts from the letters of a man 
who had no claim to distinction as an explorer, 
early settler or statesman. He visited South 
Africa only twice and on neither occasion for 
more than 2 months. Lawrence Richardson 
(1869-1953) was а Quaker, from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, who had given up his preparation 
for a career in science to enter the family’s 
leather business. Both visits were made on 
behalf of the South African Relief Fund 
Commuttee of the Society of Friends. On the 
first, immediately after the Anglo-Boer War, 
he was accompanied by its secre ; and on 
the second, a year later, by the Quaker editor 
of a local independent newspaper in the Cape 
Colony. Richardson was in his early thirties, 
and his letters from South Africa to relatives 
and friends ın England are personal and un- 
pretentious. 

The late W. J. de Kock, however, saw 
potential, historical importance in the Richard- 
son material which had been deposited in the 
South African Li in 1966. This has since 
been enlarged and includes seven duplicate 
letter books together with journals, indexed 
newspaper olippmngs and photographs, all of 
which oover an exceptionally wide range of 
places and people visited not only in the Са 

lony but also in the two ex-republics of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony. Pro- 
fessor Davey believes it has particular signifi- 
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cance in view of the comparative scarcity of 
literature relating to the poet lo-Boer War 
reconstruction period and zhat Riohardson's 


painstaking verifloation of irformation and 
waistence on the qualifimton of general 
statements make him a highly credible source. 
The prinaple underlying Lis selection from 
the letters has been to throw 1 ght on the con- 
ditions in South Africa at tho time and the 
humanitarian relief admimetered by the 
Society of Friends. 
In respect of the former th» letters cannot 
be compared with the weigatier published 
pers of Milner, Merrimar, Zose-Innes and 
шаш, or with the unpublished papers 
(housed and catalogued by tke University of 
Witwatersrand) of another С̧пакег, Howard 
Pim, the chief auditor for the mining com- 
pames on the Rand and a contemporary ex- 
pert on native affairs and labour conditions; 
ut they contain much dezated information 
concerning and no little insg A m ınto many of 
the questions discussed in these, and the 
considered reflections of a v-aitor who cheoked 
and rechecked evidence, revised his own 
impressions, compared ami evaluated the 
opinions of others, eschewel unsupported 
eralizations, made consciertious appraisal 
of needs and exercised a refreshing indepen- 
dence of judgement. Thee is accuracy of 
visual observation—Richardscn was later to 
receive an honorary degree from the Univer- 
mty of Durham for his orginal work in 
astronomy—but also a compassion allied to 
understanding both of others and of himself. 
He commenta on what ke saw as the m- 
adequacy of the Governmert’e relief measures 
and on the particular problems arising Tom 
small groups such as those which, during the 
war, had been National Scouts, ‘ hand- 
suppers’, ' bitterenders’, o> Cape Rebels. In 
spite of what he desoribes ss лег unfortunate 
attitude to the authorities Le became oon- 
vinced of the basic mngitress of Emily 
Hobhouse's stand. He reco-ds muoh local 
apprehension regarding ths importation of 
ese labour to the Rard mines and the 
considered opinion of many zhat the ‘ natives ' 
were not in immediate or special need of help 
as a result of the war. Не reveals varying 
white attatudes towards tae future of the 
‘natives’ and expresses his «wn belief that 
the ‘ native question ’ was the >i problem 
in that unhappily divided land. Impressive as 
were the memben of Milner’s Kindergarten and. 
other English officiala, he saw them at grave 
disadvantage in their ignorance of the country. 
His own first favourable тзазйоп to M-Iner 
himself was later modified om sseing in him the 
laok of that warmth and adaptability whioh 
might have made his schemes -nore acceptable 
at the time and more enduringly successful. 
The letters also reveal same of the ex- 
periences and thinking und»rlzing the official 
reports of the two visits published by the 
Society of Friends in the London Yearly 
Meeting Proceedmgs of 1993 and 1904 and 
prin ав annexures in this volume. Tho 
germination of post-war Quaser relief mes- 
sures can be traced, intentionally supple- 
menting what was being доле by government 
and local charitable orgarizutions, and in- 
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cluding such imaginative undertakings as the 
return of looted Boer family bibles and the 
restocking of the predioante' libraries. 

In his introduction Professor Davey refers 
to the difficulties and divimons afflicting 
Quakers during the war itself and the fear of 
some lest partisanship in relief work might 
hinder their ultimate objectives. There were 
other reasons why the work of the Committee 
had earlier been hampered, notably the fears 
of some lest aid might reach the combatants, 
and the restrictions imposed ш South Afnoa 
by the authorities who, after Emily Hobhouse’s 
prompt exposure of conditions in the camps 
of concentration, were defensively sensitive 
about what had not yet been put right. 

Quaker efforts, moreover, towards relief and 
reconciliation were by 1900 more than tra- 
ditionally humanitarian. Lawrence Riohard- 
son himself was one of the younger members of 
an influential group, moluding his friend John 
Wilhelm Rowntree and the older Joshua 
Rowntree (to both of whom many of the letters 
are addressed), which had successfully been 
steering the Society of Friends away from the 
rigid attitudes of the century they were 
leaving behind. A new corporate conscience 
was em , & new awareness of man and his 
world related to acceptance of the implications 
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of contemporary scientific and biblical dis- 
covery. ere was a new, less condescending 
approach to poopie in need, a new emphasis on 
potential and interdependence. 

Particularly significant in the light of this 
and of later events in South Africa 18 Rıchard- 
son’s persistent attention to and concerned. 
apprehension about the effects of Milner's 
anglicization policy, especially in education. 
The Boer resistence which this provoked and 
the determination to retain identity led, in 
fact, to the setting up of the Christelike 
Nasionale Onderwys, a separate Dutch edu- 
cational system, to the development of the 
Afrikaans language and the conscious growth 
of Afrikaner culture, and this, embodied in 
later political movements, was to survive ite 
own incorporation im the Union of South 
Africa and eventually to lead the country out 
of the Commonwealth. 

The ınsights as well as the facta disclosed in 
these letters may indeed be seen as significant 
1n relation to South African history. Still more 
are they of value as evidence of the new move- 
ment ш Quakerism exemplified in Lawrence 
Richardson’s own attitudes and his sense of 
personal responsibility towards post-war South 
Africa. 

HOPE HAY 
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P. R. 8. Моовву: Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford: Kish excavations 1923-1933, 
with a microfiche catalogue of the objects 
in Ozford excavated by the Ozford- 
Field Museum, Chicago expedition to 
Kish in Iraq, 1923-1933. xxi, 213 pp. 
20 maps and 308 plates on micro- 
fiches. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1978. £15. 


This volume presents in an economical form 
suoh results of the large-scale Oxford-Field 
Museum, Chicago expedition to Kish, about 
12 m. east:of Babylon, Iraq, as can now be 
recovered from notes, plans and photographs 
following the death of the last of the exoava- 
tors in 1037. Apart from one large palace (A) 
and the neo-Babylonian temple complex on 
Tell Ingharra, one of the series of mounds 
which comprise this ancient sıte, and several 
eee little had been definitively pub- 
lished before Р. R. 8. Moorey of Oxford and 
MaoGuire Gibson of Chicago (author of T'he 
city and area of Kish, 1972) took up the 
ohall to re-examine tho evidence after 
1963. This book brings together data from the 
early surveys, excavation records, objects and 
inscriptions now long divided between 
Bagh Chicago and Oxford. Moorey’s aim 
is to discharge the 60-year-old debt to scholar- 
ship by making available the Ashmolean 
Museum oatalogues together with carefully 
checked, and often reconstructed, plans, 


drawings of the sites together with selected 
typical objecta, especially pottery, funts, and 
insoriptions on stone (by J. Р. С and 
some photographs in microfiche film which 
would, if printed. out, have required a whole 
series of volumes. 

The course of the excavations is metho- 
dically retraced in a series of essays which have 
the advantage of comparison with other 
materials subsequently recovered from other 
places. Sınoe it is not the primary purpose of 
this journal to review early Nosr Bastern 
archaeological publications in detail it may 
serve best here to draw attention to the 
important concluding essay (164-186) which 
outlines the history of this oity from ita 
foundation c. 3000 в.о. down to the periods of 
Achaemenian and Sasanıan occupation, some- 
what poorly preserved. He interprete the 
© cart-burials’ of the Early Dynastio levels, 
the bost attested, as indicative, with other 
evidence, of seoular Semitic kings who had 
contacts with the far north and west (Proto- 
Amorites 1). Throughout much of ite later 
history Kish appears to have been virtually в 
Suburb of Babylon. There is a full bibliography 
of all publications referrmg to Kish. 

Moorey has not merely repaid Oxford’s debt 
to archaeology with interest, he has pointed. 
the way forward to a new form of final publioa- 
tion well suited to this type of material. Its 
only drawback 18 the need to have a microfiche 
reader constantly at hand when making com- 
parisons with the closely argued text. 

D. J. W. 
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Букин Воввкв: Assyrische-baby- 
lonssche Zeichenliste. (Alter Orient 
und Altes Testament, Bd. 33.) ix, 413 
pp. Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon und 
Bercker [and] Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1978. 


Professor Borger’s Akkadische Zeichenliste, 
1971, reviewed ın BSOAS xxxvı, 3, 1973, 
638-9 rightly became an indispensable 
reference work, Suggestions made in that and 
other reviews and long experience and use 
have now led to this even more valuable and 
sharper tool for all engaged m reading and 
researching the scores of thousands of extant 
texte written in the cuneiform sorıpt. The 
change of title emphasizes the molusion here 
of the Sumerian sign readings prepared by 
F. Ellermeier. The heart of this book is the 
ie of 503 signs with their syllabio, logographio 

deographıo uses (pp. 55-208) together 
with an a abetic list of all Sumerian and 
Akkadian sign readi . 218-300) and в 
Glossary (pp. 301-75) whio enables any trans- 
literated word to be traced baok to the sign(s) 
used for it. The latter refers to the translations 
of words in the main list and makes no claim 
to be a substitute, however abbreviated, for 
the current major dictionaries in these two 
language groups. 

Compared with the earher volume changes in 

sign readings or translation are few and are 
dwarfed by the addition of 574 entries moluding 
further names of deities and professions. 
Technical terms for extaspicy are now more 
fully incorporated into the List. This is 
preferable to the previous partial appendix, 
and further terms in this class of literature, 
together with fauna, flora and a wide range of 
utensils, grammatical and number designations 
have been added. Thus the new Lust is 
admurable for the reading of the many diffioult 
technical texta (except for mathematics and 
astronomy apart from star names). In such a 
mass of data there will be minor points of 
differenoe among islıste over the transla- 
tion of some Akkadian words or the description 
of the morphological or grammatical use of 
some signs or sign-groups in Sumerian. 
However, the whole book bears the stamp of 
the methodical care aseoorated. with Professor 
Borger’s writing which 1s essential here. This 
will now become the standard sign list for 
reference and ав such must find a place in the 
library of any individual or institution pro- 
fessing to cover the writings of the most 
ancient Near East. 

Since future editions will ultimately ensue 
the reviewer would add a few suggestions. 


There & to be an ommission of su 
= lamüdu, ' to become aware, know, study’ 
(No. 128). Some of the rarer and more 


complex signs might well have a reference 
added to Posay Manuel d’Assyriologie ; 
Evolution des cunésformes, 1926 (e.g. Nos. 537, 
565). Since Fossey’s work covers more than 
35 000 excerpted sign-forms and reference is 
made to his work by numbers in the last 
column of the Palaeography List (1-35), such 
additions would need be selective only, and 
preferably in the cuneiform script. The 


Palaeography List—hitherto & distinguishing 
feature of R. Labat, Mantel d'épigraphie 
akkadvenne, 1963—ів now much enhanced by 
d inolusion of columns separating the 

an script into its old, middle and late 
phew and old Babylonian mte ite cursive and 
ormal (monumental) scripts, 

Г. J. WIBEMAN 


I. Haun, L. KÁxosy, E. Мавбті and 
J. SARKADY (ed.): Oikemene (Studia 
ad historiam antiquam classtcam et 
orventalem. Spectantia 2 Yearbook of 
the economic and social history of the 
anctent world.) 263 pp. Budapast: 
Akadémiai Kiadó. 1978. $23. 


This second volume of the- Annual of the 
Economic and Social History of the Ancient 
World (the first appeared in 176) is primarily 
devoted to papers read at a conference on 
‘ Social Relations of the Develcping Countries ’ 
at Budapest in 1974. All kut two of the 
contributors are Hungarian echolars. Effeo- 
tively they mark the end of the now outmoded 
application of Marxist theores of lustorio- 
graphy to the field of anciens history which 
classify the ancient ег East as ‘ large-scale 
slave holdings’. furtier refute the 
formation theory Ee is tle bams of the 
so-called ‘(anment) Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion’ (abbreviated throughout as AMP 1). 

The historical summary of the debate, made 

G. Кошо: , stresses "the lack of & 
"ads of lan: erty’ (sic) and shows 
how unsuitable the S eus 3f AMP is for 
desorıbing early forms of lard-tenure which 
were & combination of state, temple, village 
шо and private ho-dings. In this 
he is su though by tor-uous reasoning, 
by I. Ha ep in his ‘ Representation of Society 
in the Old. Testament and the Asiatio Mode of 
Production’ (рр. 27—41). Tte argument is 
weakened here & failure tc survey related 
material which has led him то judge divine 
(Yahweh) land tenure as merel” a late fiotztious 
and eel concept which it, like the Jubilee 
provisions (yddél), ‘ a late Utopiatistio attempt 
to restore an ancient legal custom’. This view is 
somehow made to lead to the divine origin of 
legislation ! Hahn is right in sonoluding that 
ped Old Testament theory and. practice da not 
rrespond to AMP even when he interprets 
the o Egyptian New Cpu pa (Joseph) narra- 
tives of Genesis 47 : 1 aga deni example 
of the theory and proceeds fron that to mter- 
pret it as an aetiology for tke same theory. 
Why would the Hebrews want any such for a 
theory they themselves did not espouse ? 
1. Puskés regards the evidence of ancient 
Indian society as insuffinment t; regard it as a 
typioal example of AMP (pp. 65-67), B. Sar- 
kady on Greek economics, I. Ecssdy on 
‘Archaic Markets in Anorert China’ and 
R. Simon on questions of ownership and state- 
hood in Arab history are not so olear out in 
their conclusions. 

The second part of the volume contains 

articles on other themes of inzerest to a wide 
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variety of disorplines. М. Powell on gods, kings 
and * capitalista ’ in third millennium Mesopo- 
tamia is now to be supplemented by his later 
article in J. D. Haw. (ed.), Trade in the 
Ancient Near East, 1977, 23-29. E. Gaál well 
interpreta the pür&m property in the Alalah 
lista as distribution by lot to archers in return 
for military service. L. N. Biagov sees the 
Urartian god Haldi and goddess 'Arubani- 
Bagbartu as oy (vegetation) deities. The 

remaining cover aspeots of Egyptian 
and Groch Greek piste Meroitio (L. Torok), prob- 
lems of labour relations in Roman law 
(Р. Ceillag), the social of Graeco- 
et religions eya oretism (L. Castiglione) 

the history of Syrian le time of 
Beptimius Severus теь Tóth). 

D. J. W. 


JacoB M. Lawpavu: Abdul-Hamid’s 
Palestine: rare century-old photo- 
graphs from the private colleciton of the 
Ottoman sultan now published for the 
first time. 144 pp. Jerusalem: Carta, 
1979. 


It was a felicitous idea of Landau’s to disinter 
these fascinating photographs from Istanbul 
University Library, whither they had been 
transported from the Yıldız Palace after ‘Abd 
al-Hamid’s abdication in 1008. As the editor 
records in a percrpient introduction on 
Palestine in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the morbidly suspicious sultan feared. 
to travel through his dominions, but kept aw 
courant with conditions there by means of an 
army of spies and informers and by oom- 
missıoning photographs of scenes and of life 
in the outlying provinces. It is from the 
resultant albums that the present collection 
has been compiled. Buildings and views of 
towns naturally loom large amongst them, but 
a good proportion are scenes of daily hfe of the 
population of Palestine, those of Bedouins and 
of urban trades-people being especially attrac- 
tive. The sultan obviously employed skilled 
photographers—doubtless including many re- 
presen resentativea of the Armenians who still 

minate the profession in many parte of the 
Middle East today—and Landau’s coadjutor in 
Istanbul has done an excellent job copying 143 
of the а І photographs for reproduction 
here; prmt quality or definition seems 
мю xs been. lost. All m all, an aesthetically 
pleasing collection and one of considerable 

ocumentary value for an age now past. One 
only wonders what further valuable documenta, 
for example, of the Ottoman Balkans or 
Eastern Anatolia, remain unexploited in this 
Istanbul collection. 
0. E. BOSWORTH 


Ковквт Н. Eisenman: Islamic law in 
Palestine and Israel: a history of the 
survival of tanzimat and shari‘a in 
the British mandate and the Jewish 
state. (Social, Economic and Political 
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Studies of the Middle East, Vol. 
XXVI.) xiv, 291 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1978. Guilders 96. 


There have been a number of recently 
published books and articles dealing with the 
survival of Islamic law in Israel. The most 
important of these works is Layish, Women and 
Islamic law in a non-Muslim state, Jerusalem, 
1976. Layish anal the decisions of the 
Shari‘a Courte in m order to provide 
concrete evidence of the way the Qadis in 
Israel have been interpreting recent Israel 


legislation, рео ly the Women’s Equal 
Righta Law (1951). А 

is new book by Eisenman 1з divisible mto 
three parte. The third part, dealing with the 
Israeli legislation and the social changes 
amongst the Muslims in Israel, relies exten- 
sively on Layish’s research. The other two 
parts, concerned with the military admınistra- 
tion (1917-20) and the civil administration 
(1920-1948) document the major enactments of 
the Ottoman modernism—the Ottoman Law 
of Family В ta (1917), the Land Code (1858), 
and the e (1869-76)—end illustrate why 
the conservative traditions of British colonial 
policy retained intact the personal regimes of 
the partioular communities. 

The book is not a pioneering work, relying 
as it does so very heavily on Layish. 

It is however, a concise and extremely well 
documented account. It contains a very use- 
fal bibhography, and glossary. 

DAVID PEARL 


Ernst HaMMERSOHMIDT: Äthiopische 
Handschriften vom Tandsee 2: die 
Handschriften von Dabra Maryam 
und von Бета. (Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Bd. xx, 2.) 207 pp., map. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1977. DM 94. 


The first part of this catalogue, di 
MSS. from Kabran, was reviewed in B 
хххүш, 1, 1975, 214-5. The 
lista the MSS. belonging to the churches on 
Dabrá Maryam, a long, narrow islet at the 
mouth of the Abbay, and Rema, a tiny coastal 
island about 14 miles north-north-east of 
Dabrá Maryam. Both churches are reputedly 
of ancient foundation, the former dating to tho 
reign of ‘Amda Sayon (1314—44), and the latter, 
now deserted except on holy days, to the reign 
of Yəshaq (1413-30). Their MS. holdings, 
though relatively meagre—Dabra Maryam 
with 31 and Rema ith 22—include some 
choice items, notably a splendid illustrated 
Gospels of the early nth century (No. 59, 
from Dabra diei Rar Maryam also 
boasts an important and Miracles of ite 
founder, Abuna Tadewos, in two early- 
twentieth-century copies (Nos. 60 and 71). 
Rema in its turn possesses a fine Miracles of 
the Virgin Mary of the seventeenth-eighteenth 
century (No. 105), a general chronicle of 
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Ethiopian history from Aksumite times to the 
reign of Bakaffa (No. 106), and a seventeenth- 
ighteenth-oen. Life and Miracles of 
&lattá Petros (No. 97). Otherwise the MSS. 
of both churches are generally of eighteenth- 
— date and melude fine specimens of the 
iblical works, leotionarıes, theological 
tracts, and iographies. A number of the 
MSS. contain illustrations and it is perha 
unfortunate that no provision has been Wade 
for plates with this volume, though we are 
assured that the first volume of the new series 
Codices Aethiopici (Akademische Druck- und 
Verlagsanstalt, Graz) is to contain miniatures 
from this collection. As one might expect of 
Professor Hammerschmidt the work of 
cataloguing has been thoroughly and metiou- 
lously done. The descriptions are full and 
informative and the work generally is in the 
very highest tradıtion of MB. cataloguing. It 
ill certainly fulfil the oompiler’s desire that 
his catalogue should serve as a Baustein for 
further research into Ethiopian literary history. 
Our gratitude to Professor Hammersohmidt 1s 
all the more profound in the case of Rema, 
where the MBS. are now dispersed amongst the 
various families who left the island, and face a 
grave risk of disappearing. 
A. К. IRVINE 


Baru Tayra (ed. and tr.): A chronicle 
of Emperor Yohannes IV (1872-89). 
(Athiopistische Forschungen, Bd. 1.) 
199 pp., 5 tables. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1977. DM 88. 


The role of Yohannes IV in the process of the 
reunification of the Ethiopian empire during 
the late nineteenth century attracted little 
attention from scholars until the proneeri 
study of Zewde Gabre-Sellassio (Yohannes I 
of Ethiopia: a political biography, Oxford, 1975) 
reveal the extent to which Yohannes 
fostered the ideal of imperial unity in defending 
the independence of his country against 
divisive tendencies, both within and outside 
Ethiopia. Native documentation of his 
achievementa 1s not too plentiful—only two 
short chronicles had been published prior to the 
present work—and is for the most part sketch 
and unsatisfactory. Ato Bairu has done weli 
to choose this chronicle out of the seven or so 
MS. histories of Yohannes’s reign known at 
present, Written in good quality Ge'ez, the 
ohroniole, of which only a photooopy is known, 
is attached to a general, royal nicle in 
Amharic which has demonstrable associations 
with the household of Ras Sayam Mangaga, 
Yohannes's grandson, and is pony ae the 
same аз Zewde’s 'Fisseha 
edition and translation cs an admirable 
complement to Zewde’s earlier study in so far 
a8 it plays down the pious, uncritical adulation 
and. apologete justification oharaoteristio of 
most Ethiopian annalistio writing and fath- 
fully brings out, without exaggeration or an 
excess of religious sentiment, the various facets 
of the aristocratic emperor's charaoter— 
warrior, monk, nationalist, moralist, fanatical 
Christian— within an accurate chroniolmg of 
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the eventa of his reign. Ав a tonus, 26 lesters 
of Yohannes (one to Queen Vistoria, 25 {с the 
Ethiopian convent in Jerusalen) and one af his 

zon Manuals are appended tc the narrakve. 
Bairu's translation, which is printed to face 
photographs of the original MS., is basically 
sound and fluent and one may on the 
occasional lapse of Englian (e.g. ' landitory ’ 
on p. 18, ‘ thurst’ on p. 53) or. the part cf an 
Ethiopian scholar, blind fom childbood, 
publishing with a German pres. The transla- 
taon is furnished with ru notes and there 
aro useful genealogical tabs; but there is no 
index, and this is perhaps the au major flaw 
in this otherwise excellent ` or the 
chronicler exhibits a welcome aries for the 
correct identafication of incivicuals and places 
involved in the various episedes, so that a 
detailed index would have beer. most desirable. 
However, Ato Bairu has rerdered a signal 
service to Ethiopian scholarah-p with this fine 
book, which worthily initiates Ernst Hammer- 
sohmidt's new series, dihipistische For- 
schungen. It is much to be roped that the 
author will feel moved t» tırn his attenticn to 
the other MS. histories o? Y>hannes’s reign 
which yet remain unpublished 

A. К. IRVINE 


M. B. PriorRovsxiv: Preianie o khim- 
yaritskom tsare As‘ade al-Kamile. 
(Institut Vostokoveceniya.) 159 pp. 
Moscow : Izdatel’stvo‘ Nauka ’, 1377. 
Rbls. 0.95. 


In this interesting study var ous themes and 
motifs of the South Arabian Sega are analysed 
in order to identify their ori zine and assess their 
mp in the early >olincal history of 

The portion of the Sıga vovering the life 
and exploita of Abū Karib As'ıd al-Kämil has 
been selected for investigacior since the hero 
18 an historical figure who featcres in a number 
of Sabaeio insoriptions of the late fourth and 
early fifth centuries. Severa. faceta of his 
epigraphically attested carzer are reflected in 
the Saga, notably his expansonist activities, 
the deolme of royal powe? and concomitant 
spread of nomadism, and the gradual estab- 
hshment of monotheism amd -oreign religions 
in the Yemen. Abi Каг «s‘ad’s polisioal 
importance awarded him = plıoe ш tradition 
уен г made of him the flea. foous for the 

irations and rivalries of the 

ын groupings n Eyria during the 
first a und centuries of _slam when the 
Saga seems to have been ela dorated, firet in 
Medma, then in Hims and Fustät. These 
tribal оор, though essertially political, 
had ethnic pretensions and. relied heavily on 
the glories of their ‘Yemen.’ past in the 
struggle for leadership п the Caliphate. 
Piotrovakry’s researches reveal that the 
revalent motifs of fatalis: and destiny in the 
are couched in early Mu:lim vocabulary 

and should be dated to the lat seventh-early 
eighth centuries. The tribal.oo ition of the 
Yemeni army reflects the conditions of the 
same period, rather than the fifth oentury, 
while there is only a superficial acquaintance 


мы 


‚н 
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with the personal and place names of the 
Yemen. As to Abii Karib As‘ad’s campai 
those to Central Arabia and Iraq are bered о 
genuine events supported by the inscriptions, 
while the Hijäz campaign and the introduction 
of Judaism to the Yemen probably reflect 
traditions of the Yemeni Jews. The more 
fanciful campaigns to Soghd, China and India 
are olearly acoretions deriving from the 
Romance of Alexander. Finally, the author 
Beta the work in the milieu of Yemeni Bedouin 
tradition rather than that of the settled popula- 
tion. Allin all this is & perceptive and штп. 
ating study and makes а useful contribution 
to the history of early Islamic tribalism. The 
English summ on pp. 141-5 will repay 
reading but ha. does justice to the mass of 
documentation, Tierney and inscriptional, 
which is presented and analysed in the course 
of the book. 
A. K. IRVINE 


Terenos Warz: Trade between Egypt 
and biläd as-Südän 1700-1820. xvii, 
297 pp. Cairo: Institut Francais 
d’Archeologie Orientale du Caire, 
1978. 


This study is a revised draft of a dootoral 
dissertation. It is of interest in two respecte. 
First, it opens up a new field of historical 
investigation, the economic relations between 
Egypt and biläd al-Stdan (principally the 
Nuotic Sudan and Darfur) in the century 
before the Turco-Egyptian conquest. Secondly 
it draws 1 у п а hitherto untapped 
source of information, the archives of the 
Shari'a courte in Cairo, which provide precise 
personal and statistical data such as have 
previously been lacking. Several important 
aspects of the subject are covered: the routes 
used, the organization of the trading-caravans, 
the goods exchanged. The mercantile structure 
and its institutions in Cairo, the functions of 
the middlemen, and the trade in slaves 
imported from bidd al-Sadan receive par- 
tioularly detailed treatment. Although ıt is 
based mainly upon Egyptian materials, and 
сепак upon trade at the Cairo end, i6 makes a 
contribution of some significance to Sudanese 
history, and one ho that it will offer a 
starting-point for farther тевеагоһ. 

There are a number of infelicities which 
could have been eliminated during revision. 
Transliteration from Arabic is slipahod, 
especially in vocalization, e.g. (using the 
author’s conventions) Mugäriba for Magariba, 
Mahäs for Mahas, hágg for hagg (ie. pil- 
fon The phrase bi bar [author's trans- 
iteration] as-Sidan Fazüra (р. 8) is rendered 
‘in distant Sudan [in the land of the] Fazra '. 
While one would like to seo the context, the 
phrase seems to mean simply ‘in the country 
of the Fazára Blacks’. р 2 (p. 78) shows 
the wrong Dunqula (Dongola), i.e. New 
Dongola (al-“Urdi), which developed in the 
nineteenth cen from the camp of Mamluk 
fugitives from Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha. Old 
Dongola (Dunguia al-‘ajüz), on the site of the 
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ancient Nubian Christian capital, is further 
south and on the right bank of the Nile. 
Finally, why render fabaga by the inelegant 


‘chamberroom’ (p. 252 and elsewhere) ? 
Either ‘chamber’ or ‘room’ would be 
sufficient. 

Р. М. HOLT 


W. Norman Brown: India and Indo- 
logy: selected articles. Edited by 
Rosane Rocher. xxxvii, 305 рр, 
front., 54 plates. Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass (for American Institute 
of Indian Studies), 1978. Rs. 190. 


This congratulatory, and eventually com- 
memorative volume contains the essential part 
of the contribution to Indological journals and 
Festachriften made by William Norman Brown 
(1892-1975), “the of American Indo- 
logists’. The editor was able to compile, on 
the basis of interviews, & biographical note 
which amounts to a history of the development 
of Indie studies in the United States. Brown 
held the Chair of Sanskrit at Pennsylvania 
during 1926-66, was chief editor of J. 40S until 
the war, and was also curator of Indian art at 
Phiadelphia Museum of Art until 1954. He 
was the first president of the newly organized 
Association for Asian Studies in 1960-61 and 
of the American Institute of Indian Studies, 
which was so very largely his own oreation, 
during 1961-71. The volume includes tributes 
from R. N. Dandekar, V. Raghavan, Mota 
Chandra, and 8. К. Chatteryı. 

The 35 articles reproduced span over half a 
century, from the piece with (adopting Dande- 
kar’s emendation) the title ‘ Proselytising the 
Asuras: a note on Rg Veda 10.124’ (1919) to 
‘Early philosophical speculation in the Rg 
Veda’ which was to appear humously. 
The section ‘Veda and religion’ includes 
Brown’s translations of RV 1.164; 2.12; 4.18, 
42; 7.1014; 10.34, 72, 90 (twice), 104, 121, 
124-5 and 129 (twice); and the study of the 
act of truth entatled ‘Duty and truth in 
“Ancient India’ (1972). Under ' Fiction and 
folklore’, ‘ The Paficatantra in modern Indian 
folklore’ (1919) is still a valuable reminder 
t that over a half of the stories contained in the 

ublished collections of Hindu oral tales can 
shown to be derived from literary sources ’. 
The section on art includes ‘ Early Vaignava 
miniature paintings from Western India’ 
(1930) with black and white reproductions of 
40 illustrations from an early MS. of the 
Bivamangala Bälsgopälasiui. ‘A Jaina 
manuscript from Gujarat...’ (1937) has eight 
plates depicting ‘ the clash between indigenous 
and Persian styles of painting’ in sixteenth- 
century India. The useful ‘A painting of a 
Jaina pilgrimage’ (1947) is also illustrated. 
A final section, oddly entitled Philology, oon- 
tains material relating to Jain Maharastri and 
Old Gujarati as well as the description of ‘ The 
Indian games of pachisi, chaupar, and chausar ' 
(1968). The omission of any form of index, 
& from the table of contents and the 
bibliography of Norman Brown’s writings, 18 
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remarkable in this otherwise very worthy 
pubheation. 
J. 0. WRIGHT 


Suzanne Siauve (ed. and tr): Astä- 
dasabhedantrnaya: explication des diz- 
hust differences (entre les deux branches 
de l'École de Rümànuja) de Sri Vateya 
Ranganätha. (Publications de l'Insti- 
tut Frangais d'Indologie, No. 58.) 
[i], viii, 113 pp. Pondichéry: Institut 
Français d'Indologie, 1978. 


‘Cet ouvrage est le dernier que nous ait 
laissé Susanna Biev: Elle l'a achevé se sachant 
déjà condamnée parlo maladie quil'aenlevée, en 
pleme matunté de compétence et d'activité, à 
nos études et à notre amitió ' (Jean Filliozat). 
Suzanne Siauve (1919-75) took charge of the 
Indology section of the French Institute at 
Pondicherry from ца inception in 1955 until 
1966, and she went on to complete the first 
serious exposition of the philosophy and 
religion of the Madhya seot in La rine de 
Madhva: dvaita-vedinta and Les hiérarchies 
spuituelles selon V'Anuvyükhyána de Madhva 
(reviewed in BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1970, 449 and 
xxxv, 1, 1972, 200 f.). She 18 understood to 
have prepared materials for the study of other 
major Vaignava sects, and it is a basic contribu- 
tion to the study of the structure of the 
Rämänujs sect whioh she was ing to 
complete during the last weeks ore her 
death. Ite incomplete manuscript was edited 
for publication by her las colleague 
N. à Bhatt, who has also supplied a bio- 
graphioal note. 

The Astddaéabhedanirnaya, of which an 
eclectic edition, French translation, and study 
is offered, summarizes the doctrines of two 
schools of thought within the Rämänuja sect. 
One is a doctrine of human self-help ascribed to 
Ved&ntadedika, and the other 18 a doctrine of 
divine grace associated with the earlier 
Sanskrit Alvire, more vaguely with the Tamil 
Alvars, and more specifically wrth Pillai 
Lokäoärya, a contemporary of Vedintadesika 
(c. д.р. 1300). Siauve saw reason to associate 
this and allied works with a flurry of sectarian 
activity in the middle of last century. Inter- 
pretation of the muddled date ia not easy, but 
the author has proposed the theory that the 
dispute owes more to the impact of Päncarätra 
upon Rämänuja tradition than to any seeds of 
schism within the latter. This, however, may 
involve making some as yet unwarranted 
assumptions about the homogeneity of the 
Rämänuja sect. The Ténka]ai can reet assured 
that they are indeed more faithfal to the views 
of K and the early Älvärs. The Vatakalai 
may yet prove to be less unfaıthful to the 
doctrine of the Rämänuja texts themselves. 
With N. R. Bhatt, we must hope that the 
‘plusieurs traductions de textes importants 
qu'elle avait préparées aveo des pandite ’ will 
indeed find an editor, and that the vital work 
of Suzanne Siauve will find a continuation. 


J. с. WRIGHT 
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R. К. Surmvey and Prem Lata SHARMA 
(ed.): Sangita-ramäkara of Sariga- 
deva: Sanskrit text and English trans- 
lation with comments anc notes. Vol. I. 
Treatment of svara. [7], 1, 450 pp. 
Delhi: Motilal Barna-sidass, 1978. 
Rs. 100. 


This promises to be the long awaited first 
complete tranalatıon of ато taratnákara and 
the first adequate translatior of any Indian 
musicological work. The trenalator and his 
mentor Premlata Sharma mus; be commended 
for their decision to include the Sanskrit text, 
especially as they have inocrporated, eoleo- 
tically, readings from the Pocna edition. It is 
to be hoped that the endeavcur will lead to a 
renewed examination of the manuscripts and a 
erıtioal edition. 

The annotation gives 
two main commentaries and mme reference to 
other relevant literature. The decision to 
eschew the division into stanzas gives the 
translation more elegance anc lucidity than is 
usual in such oases. An apparently random use 
of Tamilizing -m (sangits, gitam, bahutva, пайа, 
gatravarnam) has been dropped from the 
glossary and may not persst. It is worth 
commending the very sparing use of the sıper- 
fluous hyphen that otherwise infests works of 
this nature (and produces cortaminations like 
© sthayi-varna ', p. 238). Wher. в proper biblio- 

hy has been supplied (some laconic 

references’ appear unindexed on p. xxxiu), 

this will be a monumental werk. Volume u is 
understood to be ready for р blication. 


J. О. WRIGHT 
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W. A. Smarsey (ed): Phonemes and 
orthography: language planning in ten 
minority languages of — Thasland 
(Pacific Linguistics, Series C, No. 43.) 
xiii, 347 pp. Canberra: The Aus- 
stralian National University, 1976. 
A$13. 


Most readers will already >e familiar with 
Dr Smalley’s previous work or. the problems of 
devising writing systems for prove un- 
written languages of Africa and Asia. Unlike 
many of his missionary colleagues, Smalley has 
consistently questioned whethar a roman-based. 
writing system is necessarily always the best 
for such languages ani has shown a liberal 
interest in non-roman writing systems of all 
kinds. In the first part of the present volume 
Smalley gives a comprehensive account of the 
history and policy behind the various writing 
systems develo for the minority langaages 
of Thailand and makes out в sarong case for the 
adaptation to these languages of an crtho- 
graphy based upon the Thai writing system as 
being ‘ maximally useful’ to zhe people them- 
selves. The problems involved m adapting the 
Thai system to languages cf very different 
phonological structure are dsoussed in some 
detail, as for example the espacial diffiou ty of 
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represen! in Thai 
rein and complex ble structure of 
orthern Khmer, or elaborate initial 
consonant system of Hmong. The seoond part 
of the book contains accounts of twelve 
minority languages, sach written by a linguist 
with special knowledge of the language con- 
cerned. Each account gives a clear and 
comprehensive description of the phonology of 
the ite oonsonant and vowel pho- 
nemes, tones, and their phonetio realizations. 
Alongside the phonetio and phonemio tran- 
seriptions are recommendations for the 
representation of the language in the Thai 
вогірё, and а short sample text. The whole of 
this part comprises a concise and invaluable 
source of morean on the eee hag the 
twelve languages sel ME мш 
Akha, Phlong (Karen), en ао), Mal 
(Thin), Kuy, Lavua’ (Lawa), and Urak 
Lawoi' (Orang Laut). As a bonus, there is in 
an appendix a useful summary for the beginner 
of the conventions and rules of the Thai writing 
system, ав applied to Standard Thai. 
EuGfNIE J. A. HENDERSON 
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А. B. Larran, and ANTHONY Day (ed.) 
Papers of the Dutch-Indonesian His- 
torscal Conference held at Noordwijker- 
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hout, the Netherlands, 19 to 22 May 
1976. [iv] 253 pp. Leiden and 
Jakarta: Bureau of Indonesian Stu- 
dies under the auspices of the Dutch 
and Indonesian Steering Committees 
of the Indonesian Studies Program, 
1978. 


This volume contains seventeen scholar 
papers (nine b у Indonesian, eight by Du 
0 


scholars) plus four papers containing opening 
and concludi remarks to the conference, 
eto. All are in - The topics are mainly 


restrioted to the nineteenth century. There is 
a clear division between the Dutch scholars, 
most of whom consider ics in colonial 
history, and the Indonesian s olars, who look 
at local Indonesian history, in most cases 
concerning the Outer Islands. The volume 
contains some very significant papers, and 
represents an important contribution to 
historical scholarship. This reviewer hopes 
that further conferences will have similar 
success. Being neither a Dutch nor an 
Indonesian citizen, this reviewer feels obliged 
to ask, however, whether the policy of ex- 
cluding non-Duteh or non-Indonesian scholars 
from even listening to the pape 
to the furtherance of saho) 


M. O. RICKLEYS 
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Oxford University Press 


Churchill, Cripps, and India 
R. J. Moore 


This is the story of a missed o рош Professor 
Moore argues that Sir Stafford Cripps’s mission to India 
in 1942 could, if successful, have prevented the ultimate 
partition of India. The failure of the mission can be 
attributed to the baleful influence of Churchill, acting in 
support of the over-cautious and often stubborn Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow. £7.50 


The China Station 


War and Diplomacy 1830-1860 
Gerald S. Graham 


China was opened physically to the West by the Royal 
Navy, and this is the first book to analyse in detail how 
this was done. It was essentially a maritime operation, 
but European rivalries, American trade competition, 
major crises such as the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny, internal conditions in China, and missionary 
enterprise are woven into the narrative. £15 


The Oxford History of Modern 





India 


Percival Spear 


First published in 1965, this work has established itself 
as the authoritative history of modern India. In this new 
edition, the author has added a section entitled 
‘Independent India 1947—1975', which analyses the 
political, economic, and cultural development from 
Independence to the declaration of the Emergency. ` 


.Second edition paper covers £5.25 


The Problem of Shwa i in 


. Sanskrit 


T. Burrow 


For the last hundred years, it has been assumed that there 
was à central vowel called shwa, in Indo-European, and 
all theories of vowel gradation or ablaut have been based 
on this supposition. This book argues that no such vowel 
could have existed. £8- 
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BABAR-NAMA, Edited by A. S. Beveridge. Hardback: £12.5C 


THE TAJARIB AL-UMAM OR HISTORY OF IBN MISKAWAYH, 
Volumes V & VI, Edited by Leone Caetani, Il Principe Di Teano. 
Hardback: £1.00 each volume 


TA’RIKH-I-JAHAN-GUSHA, Volumes II & III, Edited by Mirza 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdu "I-Wahháb-i-Qazwínf. Hardback: £7.56 each 
volume 


THE KASHF AL-MAHJÜB, Translated by R. A. Nicholson. Peperback: 
£3.50 


THE DIWANS OF ‘ABID IBN AL-ABRAS, ОЕ ASAD, AND AMIR 
IBN AT-TUFAIL, OF AMIR IBN SA‘SA‘AH, Edited by Sir Charles 
Lyall. Hardback. Reprinting 


THE KITAB AL-LUMA: FI 'L-TASAWWUE, Edited by R. A. Nicholson. 


Hardback: £8.00 


CHAHÁR MAQÁLA, Edited by Mírzá Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd: -Wahhab ` 


of Qazwin. Hardback: £3.00. 


CHAHAR MAQALA (THE FOUR DISCOURSES), Translated. d 
Edward G. Browne. Paperback: £1.50 


KITAB AL-LUMA\, Edited by A. J, Arberry. Paperback: £1.50 


A HISTORY OF OTTOMAN POETRY, Volumes II, IIT, IV, V & VI, 
by E. J. W. Gibb. Hardback: £10.00 each volume 


THE MATHNAWI OF JALALU’DDIN КОМ, Volumes II, IV V, VI & 
VIII, Edited and Translated by R. A. Nicholson. Vols V & VII 
(Hardback): £10.00 each, Vols II, IV & VI (English translation) 
(Paperback): £3.50 each 


AN DOWN TO THE MONGOL INVASION, by W. Barthold. 


TURKEST 
Hardback: £10.00. Paperback: £5.00 


THE MAWÁQIF AND MUHKATABAT, Edited and Translatec by 
A. J. Arberry. Paperback: £7.50 


HUDÜD AL-‘ALAM (THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD), Translated 
by V. Minorsky, 2nd Edition edited by C. E. Bosworth. Hardback: £10.00 


GESCHICHTE GAZAN-HAN’S (HISTORY OF GHAZAN- 
Edited by Karl Jahn. Hardback: £7.50 
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Gibb Memorial Trust-publishers of books 


on the history, literature, philosophy and 
religion of the Turks, Persians and Arabs. 





TADHKIRAT AL-MULÜK, Edited and Translated by V. Minorsky. 
Paperback. Reprinting 


THE KITAB AL-TASHBIHÄT OF IBN ABI ‘AUN (THE BOOK OF 
SIMILES), Edited by M. ‘Abdul Mu‘id Khan. Hardback: £8.50 


AVERROES’ TAHAFUT AL-TAHAFUT (THE INCOHERENCE OF 
THE INCOHERENCE), Translated by Simon van den Bergh. Paperback: 
£9.50 


SANGLAX, A Persian Guide to the Turkish Language, Edited by Sir 
G. Clausen. Hardback: £10.00 ` 


AVERROES ON THE HARMONY OF RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY, Edited and Translated by G. F. Hourani. Paperback: 
£2.00 


THE LIFE, PERSONALITY AND WRITINGS OF AL-JUNAYD, 
Edited and Translated by Dr. Ali Hassan Abdel-Kader. Paperback: £2.50 


IBN QUDAMA’s TAHRIM AN-NAZAR FI КОТОВ AHL AL-KALAM 
(CENSURE OF SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY), Edited and Translated 
by George Makdisi. Hardback: £5.00 


MESAIR US-SU‘ARA OR TEZKERE OF ‘ASIK CELEBI, Edited by 
G. M. Meredith-Owens. Hardback: £18.00 


DÍWÁN OF HASSAN IBN THABIT, Volumes I & II, Edited by Walid 
N. ‘Arafat. Hardback: (Vol. I) £8.00, (Vol. II) £7.00 


THE AYYUBIDS AND EARLY RASULIDS IN THE YEMEN, Volumes 
I & II, G. К. Smith. Hardback: £12.00 each volume 


THE MAKARIM AL-AKHLAQ (A TREATISE ON ‘ALISHIR 
NAVA’), Edited by T. Gandjei. Hardback: £6.90 ` ` 


DIE AUTOBIOGRAPHIE DES DOLMETSCHERS ‘OSMAN AGA, 
Edited by Richard Е. Kreutel. Hardback. Forthcoming 


АП these tities are available direct from 


Gibb Memorial Trust 

c/o Spicer & Pegler 

Leda House, Station Road 
Cambridge CB1 2RN 


Please include carriage and packing (UK add 10%, Overseas add 15%-orders over £50-no 
additional charge), or write for our catalogue. 


Variorum 


| 20 Pembridge Mews London W11 3EQ 





DENIS SINOR Inner Asia and its Contacts with Medieval Europe 
16 studies 1939-75. 392 рр. £15.00 ISBN 0 86078 001 5 


J. A. BOYLE The Mongol World Empire, 1206-1370 
32 studies 1954-74, 316 pp. 3l illus. £15.00 ISBN 0 86078 002 3 


RICHARD N. FRYE Islamic Iran and Central Asia (7ta—12th 
centuries) 
36 studies 1945-79. 380 pp. 40 illus. · £22.00 ISBN 0 86073 044 9 
С. E. BOSWORTH The Medieval History of Iran, Afghenistan 
and Central Asia 
23 studies 1960-76. 374 рр. £15.00 e ISBN 0 86073 000 7 


JEAN MAURICE ,FIEY Communautés syriaques en Iran et 
‚Irak des origines à 1552 : 


`10 studies 1963-74, 382 pp. £22.00 ^. ISBN 0 86073 051 1 

DAVID AYALON The Mamlük Military Society 

11 studies 1951-77. 364 pp. £22.00 ISBN 0 8607€ 049 X 

DAVID AYALON Studles on the Mamlüks of Egypt (1250-1517) 
. 10 studies 1946-67. 360 pp. £15.00 ISBN 6 86072 006 6 

MARIUS CANARD Miscellanea orientalia 

18 studies 1939-68. 556pp. £13.50 . ISBN 0 80208 51 X 
. CLAUDE CAHEN Turcobyzantina et Oriens Christianus 

24 studies 1934-74, 376 pp. -£14.50 ISBN 0 902089 71 4 

JEAN RICHARD Les relations entre l'Occident et Orient au 

Moyen-Age 

23 studies 1947-77. 356 pp. £16.00 ISBN 0 8607€ 013 9 

ELIYAHU ASHTOR Studies on the Levantine Trade in the 

Middle Ages 

12 studies 1956-77. 372 рр. £1600 . ISBN 0 8607€ 025 2 


ROBERT I. BURNS Moors and Crusaders iu Mediterranean 
S 


All volumes with index. Buckram bound. Complete catalogue available 


pain 
16 studies 1954-77. 318 pp. £16.00 . - ISBN 0 86078 018 X , 
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New books from CAMBRIDGE 


CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN CHINESE HISTORY, LITERATURE AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


Land and Lineage in China 

A Study of T’ung-ch’eng county, Anwhei, in the Ming and 

Ch’ ing Dynasties 

HILARY J. BEATTIE 

‘This is a study of landholding, taxation and social structure in one county of 
central China which became famous in the Ming and Ch’ ing periods for 


producing great officials and remarkable intellectual traditions. 
£12.50 net 


Dictionary of Khotan Saka 

SIR HAROLD BAILEY 

This dictionary is an essential companion to the six volumes of Saka manuscripts 
transcribed by Professor Bailey and published between 1945 and 1967. It 
contains a linguistic analysis and translations of all the words used in the texts 
and helps to establish Khotan Saka firmly in the Indo-European linguistic 
tradition. 


£80.00 net 
Reissue = 
The Abbasid Revolution 
M. A. SHABAN 
*. . the author has undoubtedly made a major contribution to our understanding 
of the ‘Abbasid Revolution. . .’ The Times Literary Supplement 


*.. a closely argued, well documented history of Umayyad Khurasan and the 
ensuing ‘Abbasid Revolution.’ The Historian 


Hard covers £10.50 net 
Paperback £3.95 net 


Paperback edition 
The Collection of the Qur’an 
JOHN BURTON 
‘This remarkable study is the fruit of many years’ study, much discussion, and 
not a little tenacity. . .The problems dealt with here are basic to the 
understanding of Islamic origins, and the reader 1s exposed to some very subtle 
reasoning and a number of perceptive conclusions. . .' 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
Paperback £4.95 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Middle East and North Africa in World Folitics: 
A Documentary Record 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged 

Volume 2: British-French Supremacy, 1914-1945 

Compiled, translated and edited by J. C. Hurewitz 


Since the publication of the first edition, Hurewitz has unearthed 99 fresh 
documents which he uses to illuminate the changes and the evalu-ion of the 
international political system in the Middle East and North Africa between 
1914 and 1945. £36.25 _ | 


From Ming to Ch’ing 
Conquest, Region and Continuity in Seventeenth Century China 


Edited by Jonathan Spence and John E. Wills, Jr. 


A significant contribution to the study of the collapse of the M nz dynasty 
and the takeover by Manchu rulers. £15.75 


Bitter Gourd 
Fang I-chih and the Impetus for Intellectual Change 
Willard Petersen 


In his search for the impetus behind the seventeenth century shift from 
intuitive Ming thought to the evidential studies of the Ch’ing thinkers, 
Peterson examines the life and career of Fang I-chih, one of the first 
generation of new scholars. £16.20 


Legal and Administrative Texts of the Reign or 
Samsu-Iluna 

Samuel Isaac Feigin 

Archival texts, hand-copied, carefully collated and fully indexed, dated to the 
reign of Samsu Iluna, King of Babylon (c. 1749-1712 в.с.). £12 60 
Transkei's Half Loaf 

Race Separatism in South Africa 

Newell M. Stultz 


Starting with the assumption that racial separatism should stand or fall as a 
policy according to how well it satisfies the legitimate aspirations >f all the 
communities involved, Stultz concludes that independence for Transkei may 
be a modest gain, but is by no means a breakthrough. Forthcon-ing £10.10 


Muslim Women in Mombasa, 1890-1975 
Margaret Strobel 


This fascinating book examines the ingenious ways in which women have 
achieved considerable autonomy since 1890 when slavery was a regular 
practice in Mombasa, to the present day. Forthcoming £12.30 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Hew Haven & London 
13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF 


LE EN E Ауе NUNT LO ER UM MUT EEE ТЫ TESTI 


African Languages/Langues Africaines 
Volume 5 (1979) 


This new journal has so far been published annually. We have pleasure in 
announcing that the © present volume has been expanded to consist of two sub- 
stantial issues devoted to specific themes: 


Description of Sample Bantu Languages of Tanzania, by Derek Nurse. An 
excellent study of 14 languages which adds considerably to our knowledge of 
language patterns in the area. 150 pp. July 
African Languages in Education|Les langues africaines dans l'enseignement, 
edited by David Dalby and V. Y. Mudimbe. 
Selected papers from the joint conference organised by IAI and ICAS at Kinshasa. 
c. 150 pp. November 
Subscription rates 1979: 

Full price: £8.00; $16.00 

IAI members: 

Individuals: £7.00; $14.00 

Institutions: £7.50; $15.00 
All orders and enquiries should be addressed to: 
International African Institute, c/o Computer Posting Ltd, Rapid House, 
54 Wandle Bank, London SW19 1DW 


Later Mohist Logic, Ethics and 


Science 
A. C. GRAHAM 


The thought of the later Mohist school has long been the great unknown quantity 
in Chinese philosophy. The present work starts with a general account of the 
history of the Mohist school and its social background in the artisan class, and 
of Mohist philosophy in both its earlier and later phases, and proceeds to a 
systematic study of the textual problems, grammar and technical terminology 
of the dialectical chapters. The book concludes with a complete translation of 
the six chapters, with Chinese text, critical apparatus, commentary and glossary. 


605 pages £12.00 net 


The book is published jointly with the Press of the Chinese University of Hong Kong, 
who have exclusive rights in the Far East 
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